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PKEFACE. 


iSiNCB Sir Walter* Ilaleigli solaced his imprisonment in the 
Tower by the composition of his “History of the World,” the 
Literature of England has never achie\*ed the work which he left 
unfinished. There have been “ Universal Histories,” from the 
buUc of ^n encyclopajdia to the most meagre outline, in which 
the annals of e.‘ich nation are separately recorded; but the attempt 
has not yet been made to trace the story of Divine Providence 
and human ijrogress in one connected narrative, preserving that 
organic unity which is •the chief aim of this “ History of the 
Woiid.” 

^ • 

The story of our.whole race, like that of each separate nation, 

has “a beginning^, a middle, afid an end.” That story we pro- 

* • 

posv to follow, from its beginning in the Sacred Records, and 
fro/n tlie dawn of civilization in ilie East,—through the successive 
Oriental Empires,—the rise of liberty, and the perfection of 
heathen polity, arts, and literature in Greece and Rome,—the 

c]jtinge which passed over, the face of the world when the light of 

• 

Christianity sprung up,—the origin and first appearance of those 
barbarian races, which overthrew both divisions of the Roman 
Empire,—the annals of tKe States which rose on the Empire’s 
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ruins, including the picturesque details of medieval history and 
the steady progress of modem liberty and civilization,—and the 
extension of these influences, by discovery, conques^ colonization^ 
and Christian missions, to the remcftest regions 6f the earth. In 
a f^ord, as separate histories reflect the detached scenes of hiunan 
action and suffering, our aim is to bring in^* one view the several 
parts which assurbdly form one great whole, moving onwards, 
under the guidance nf Divine Providence, to the unknown end 
ordained in the Divine pxirposes. 

Such a work, to bo really useful, must be condensed into a 
moderate compass; else tlfe powers of the writer woulU be frittered 
away, and the attention of the reader wearied out, by an over¬ 
whelming bulk, filled up with microscopic details. Ibe more 
striking facts ' of history,—the rise and fall of empires,—the 
achievements of warriors and heroes,—the struggles of peoples 
for their rights and freedom,—the conflict between priestcraft and 
religious liberty,—must needs stand out on the canvas of such a 

I 

picture with the prominence they claim in the world itself. . But 

they will not divert our attention from the more qyiet and influer- 
* • * 
tial working of science and art, social progress and individual 

thought,—the living «seed s&wn, and the fruit home, in the field 

broken up by those outward changes. 

While special care is bestowed on ‘those periods and nations, 

• * 

the history of which is scarcely to be found in any works accessible 
to the general reader, the more familiar parts of history are treated 
in their due proportion to the whole work. It is, we trust, by no 

t 

means the least valuable part of th^,design, that the portions of 
history which are generally looked at‘by themselves,—those, for 
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example, of Greece and Rome, and of our own country,—are 
Regarded from a common point of view with all ^e rest; a view 
which may, in somef cases, modify the conclusjons drawn by 
classical partiaht^i^and natidnaf pride. 

a 

Tlie spirit of the wqrk,—-at least if the execution_is true to the 
conception,—will be found equally removed fron\ narrow partisan¬ 
ship and affected indifference. The historian, as well as the poet, 
hiust be in earnest, 

“ Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn. 

The love of love; ” 

but he must also be able to look beyond the errors, and even the 
virtues, of his fellow-men, to the great ends which the Supreme 
Ruler of events works out by their agency;— 

“ Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men arc widen’d with the process of the suns.” 

Tlic vast progress recently made in historical and critical inves¬ 
tigations, the results obtmned ,from the modern Science jof com- 
I)aratiVe philology, and the discoveries which have. laid open new 
sources of information concerning the East, afford such facilities as 
to make the present a fit epoch for. our undertaking. 


Ajrril, 1864. 
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‘ * Yet I doubt not tbrougik the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the ^oughts of men are widenVl with the process of the suns.” 

. Tknntsok. 


TIIB SUBJECT PTlOrORKT)-ITS UNITY—PROVINCE OF HTSTOBY-UISTlROUlSnEP FROaf PHILn* 

SOPHY AN1> tiCJRNCRf IN ITS NATURE ANO ITS KVI]>F^CE-IlinUSTRATlON FROM THE 

OltlOIN OF THE WORl-7>, AS UEOARJ»:D IN TUB LTOnTS OF HISTORY AN1> HCTRNCB RK- 

SPECTlVEliY-4lBnAT1«>NS OP PRIMEVAL HISTORY To ASTRONOMY, OEOLoOY, PHYSICAL 

OB(»aRAPllY, CHRON*1LOGY, ANI> TIlKj^LOOY -- METIIOUS OP HiSTOKIOAL INQUIRY-EPOCHS 

AND PKRIuHS OP HISTORY-MOMENTS OF 0K10INATU»N ANl* OF 1>KVEL(»PMENT-KPOCITH 

OP REVt»LUT10N AND PERIODS OP RKP<.>SK—EXAMPLE OF A SUCCESSFUL METHOD IN 
O^BBOn's great work -NOTE ON SUItIPTURK CHRONOLOGY. 


We iiro 2 )Osc to relate the History of the World, from its 
earliest records to our own times. So arduous an enterprise needs 
the friendly consideration of the reader, and still more the aid of 
Him whose provi«lcncc is the living spirit of our theme. Tlie 
work is tindertaken under the conviction that the whole world 
has a history, as much *as each separate nation. Amidst all 
the severing forces of climate, colour, language, interest, and 
animosity, our race formg a conijdete whole. One in its origin, 
one even in its true interests, it is destined to be one in its final 
consummation. And it ip this that giv'es a unity to its history. 

In so wide a snhject, the province of the historian should he 
carefully distinguished from those of the man of science and the 
philosopher; for all knowledge of fatds docs not. belong to 
history. Philosophy aspires *to know the absolu^ truth of all 
things, both visible and invisible, that can be kno-vm by man. 
ScjifjHcc confines itself to those objective facts which are the 
results of the fixed natural laws which it seeks to discover. But 
history, while also dealing only with objective facts, views them 
in ever-chafiging action and in a connected series ; not as a com¬ 
pleted whole, the produpt of fixed laws. The subject-matter of 
science was determined when the Creator made the world; but 
history is ever in the making, the former, if we know a law, 
we can with certainty trace its operation in a particular case; but 

B 2 
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this is no longer possible when the human will and passions come 
into play, y For ^en the most varied results arc produced, 
according to ttie characters qnd circumfetances of the agents ; and 
it is these surprising changes tliat give life td histoy. 

Oit is not denied that all the facte which have occurred in the 
world are bound together by those hidden laws, iihysical, moral, 
and spiritual, which constitute the whole moral government of 
God.) Nor is the historian imconcerned with the working of those 
laws. Tlie actions ho has to relate are so connected with the 
motives of the actors, the external fijets with their causes in 
human nature, that his subject must often be regarded in* the 
light of science and philosophy. But these joccasional excursions 
into another province should only fiunish -him with materials to 
illustrtite his own. 

(If, indeed, it were jJbssible, as some think, to determine a law 
to which even man’s free agency is subjetit, such as that t)f 
fatalism, or if we could bo content Atith the statistics of obseiwed 
facts, as a substitute for any higher law, then the wliole c*ourse of 
human actions throughout all ages would no longer constitute a 
historj’’, but a scicucei "What are now the facts of history, 
wrought out by voluntary agents, would then become a system of 
fixed phenomena, the necessary effects of a fixed law. "VVe are 
not now called upon to discuss the truth of any such doc-trines. 
Believing firmly in the Divine ordering of thci course of human 
affairs, ,wo believe as finnly that it is tiot given to man, in his 
present state, to trace the secret harmony of the Divine govern¬ 
ment with the liberty of man; and we are content to recc>rd the 
facts as they have occurred. 

History is farther distinguished from science ]>y the evidence 
on which its conclusions rest. That evidence is the teslimony of 
credible witnesses concerning past events ; while sciience deter¬ 
mines its truths by observation and experiment upon phenomena 
as they presept themselves to its view. Science does indeed 
make a se^condary use of testimony to discover the facts from 
which it reasons, while existing things often confirm historic 
testimony. Thus the line of demarcation is shaded ofl' at its 
extreme edges, but it is not the less realii 

The importance of these distinctions appears at the very 
threshold of our work. The whole fabric of human society is, to 
our minds, inseparably connected -with the earth on which man 
dwells, and which has evidently flben fitted specially for his use. 
Tlie origin of this world, and of man himself, invites the enquiry 
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of ^11 thoughtful persons ; and as the oijinions held upon these 
points involve belief or disbelief in God and His creative works, 
they affect the very foundations of Religion and so of all social 
life. These questions can only be decided, in part by the light of 
science, in jwirt by the authority of revelation. The latter, as the 
highest of all testimony, is the historian’s only safe guide over 
tlie ground which lie^ beyond the unaided knowledgh of man ; 
but he will thankfully accept every illustration contributed by the 
former. It is not for him to reconcile the difficulties between 
science and revealed religion. He accepts the testimony of the 
sacred writers tm ho does that of any other credible witnesses, 
though ^dth a more rff\'orential faith. Ho uses the light of all the 
truth wliich science has certainly established for the interjircitation 
of that testimony.* All lhat is still to be settled ho leaves to the 
philosopher aijd the theologian. 

In attempting, therefore, to i>ursuc our enquiries down from 
the very origin of our world, we must stiirt from the testimony 
of revelation, that it was created by Goi>, in a certain order, 
specially for tlie abode of man. Such was its “beginning,” and 
the true beginning of human history, to the exclusion of all the 
mythical accounts given by poetry or false religion, and of sdl 
philosoidiie theories that are inconsistent with this plain state¬ 
ment. Hut, as to how many ages we should date back to that 
“ beginning,”—how the revealed Order of the creation, W'hieh is 
only stated in the most general terms, is to be reconciled \vith the 
indications furnished,by geology,—what 2 )recise 2 )eriods of time 
are meant by the “ days”*of the fScrixitme recf)rd,—with these and 
similar disi)uted questions, on which certainty seems at jircsent 
unattainable, the historuui is only concerned in so fai’ as their 
entire mglect might leatl him into 2 )ositive error. 

History gains much and loses nothing by being thus confined 
within its own limits. The Jiistorian accei)ts contributions from 
the various sciences, Avithout assuming to review thffir foundations. 
The earth is i>reBented to him as a member of the great “ Cos- 
m!^” to which its relations are su^hais to sustain the being and 
to promote the ordef and happiness of the human race; but 
whether it ^was at first projected from the sun round which it 
moves,—^liow it was made to receive the life-giving light and 
warmth which form the spring of action and energy upon its 
surface,—and how those movements are regulated which jireservo 
to man the sure changes of the seasops, and the signs which mark 
out his time,—all this he leaves to the Astronomer. So, too, he 
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listens with deep interest to the Geologist, explaining how the 
fused matter of our globe cooled down till it formed a solid crust, 
surrounded by a dense mixture of air* and y^atery vapour ; how a 
further cooling, caused the water partly to settle .on the surface 
and partly to float upon the air; flow* the disturbed forces of the 
central fire broke up the crust into hill and dale, and formed 
basins for* the seas; how the rocks w'ere doi>osited in successive 
layers from the waters, and were again an<f again heaved up into 
Alps, Andes, and Himalayas ; how the surface thus prepared was 
clothed wdth the vast primeval forests, which purified the air 
■while they grew, and then, once more submerged^ became reserves 
of fuel for all futjire ages ; and how the races of animals aiipeared 
in those successive series, which are attested by their remains 
still embedded in tlu3 rocks, till "we reach Man, the last and 
crowning work of God. In all those revelations of science the 
historian sees many of the influences which help to explain the 
course of man’s social and political life; but his business begins 
whore that of the geologist ends. 

The same is true of Physical Geograph 3 '', a science which is the 
ofi*si>ring of geology, and which comes into the closest contact 
with history. It is impossible for the historian to relate the 
movements of men ui»on the earth, -without some descrij»tion of 
the countries which have been their scene ; but he leaves it to 
science to account for the confirmation of these countries. 

Tlicro is one science, lunvever, wliich can scarcely be separated 
from history—the science of Chronology. The dates of events are 
but a means of givixg a more accurate exjuession to their ‘moving 
series, which it is the j)rovince of history to describe. To this 
the fixed epochs and methods of technical chronology are merely 
subsidiary; and the primary modes of reckoning time may be 
considered as a branch of astronomy.* 

This discussion must not bo clostsd without a few words on the 
relation of history to Theology, the sciience of sciences, the highest 
branch of human, learning. The world is God’s world ; and its 
true history must begin ^ud end with God. The divisioii*- of 
history into sacred and secufar, civil and ‘ecclesiastical, however- 
convenient, is arbitrary and unreal. Could we see each event in 
its true light, we should see all bearing some rela'tion to the 
Divine puri)oses and plan. But as those purposes are only 
revealed in their broad outline and great end, as the details of 

* Suu tUo Note at the cud of the lutroductioii. 
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that plan are unfolded but slowly and obscurely, any attempt to 
regard all events from a theological point of, view must defeat 
itself. So long as t^o historian writes in a spirit sineerely but 
not obtrusively devout, he may safely leave the ];eligious lessons 
of the story to the devodt fcatler. Nor will a wise historian 
abstain from any course more carefully than from gratifying his 
own zeal for the truth by offending the opinions of eandid and 
temperate readers. 

But the external facts that have sprung from the profession of 
religions, whether the true or the false, belong essentially to the 
provinee of the historian. No source has been so fruitful of events 
that hatre changed the fate of countries and the destiny of nations. 
In what 8i)irit, then, should these incidents be related ? The 1 )to- 
fession of calm imlifferenco has proved but a veil for sarcfistit; 
incredulity. No man with a sound head and a warm heart can 
relate the call* of Abraham, the legislation of Moses, the conquest 
of Canaan, the story of Pharaoh, or Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyras, 
and the ex|)loit8 of the Maccabees, imd yet reserve the question 
whether the Jews were in truth God's chosen peojde. A Christian 
historian cannot but write of Christ as the Divine Bedeemer, and 
of Mahomet as the false prophet. Nor can a Protestant conceal 
his oi>inion of the apostasy of the Homan Church and the blessings 
of the Reformation. But the historical and the controversial 
treatment of such matters must be kept altogether distinct* The 
contrt)versialist has to make out his case by all fair means ; but 
the historian is bound to render impartial justice to the motives 
arnl <;haracters of the jicters on both sides. N«ver must he depart 
from this course on any ground of supposed jtolicy, or even of 
zeal for what ho deems* religious truth. What concerns him is 
the truth of the fiicts, not their consequences to any system of 
opinions. Candour and toleration are the vital breath of historic 
truth, and are never violated,with imimnity. 

Such arc the chief j)rincii)l<‘s of historical enquiry Tlie methods 
of j)ursiiiug it are various. The great philosopljer, Scldeiermacher, 
hfBf drawn a distinction between the longitudinal and transverse 
views of any series ‘Of historic fdets. He means that we may 
either follow any one of the great trains of events which history 
presents, from its beginning to its end ; or we may chot)sc some 
epoch * at which to take a view of the then existing state of each 

*. We tiBo this word in its proper souse of a poiiil of ^opjtage. A period, is the 
space between two epochs. The terms ore often confounded. 
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separate nation. But it should he remembered, that the chain of 
history is not, so to speak, a bundle of paraUol wires, each of 
which can be traced from its bcginnilig to its end. Its strands 
are constantly intertwined in the most unexi)ected manner. To 
pursue any one alone, it must be ftrtfhlly disentangled from the 
rest; and where this is impossible, others must also bo described, 
to accoxmt /or their interlacing with this one. Thus, for example, 
the history of Greece connects itself, rtt certain points, with those 
of Persia and of Rome; and these with a whole network of fibres 
that lead over Asia, Africa, and Em-ope« The only strictly “lon¬ 
gitudinal ” treatment of history is that which embraces the whole 
annals of the human race ; and such a treatment becomes possible, 
when aided by the “ transverse ” method at well-chosen epochs. 

Such epochs are not difficult to discover. Tiie whole course of 
history is made up, as the same philosopher has observed, of 
distinct moments, or moves, like those of a game of chess, or of a 
military campaign. It is the observation of these moments, as 
distinguished from mere facts, that makes tlie difference between 
a history and a chronicle. Tliey arc of two kinds—moments of 
origination, and moments of progress or devcloi)mcnt. It is true 
that the philosopher, according as he believes rather in the direct 
government of God, or in the operation of fixed laws, might raise 
all events to moments of origination, or reduce them to moments 
of development. But the histosian, taking a common-sense view 
of objective facts, recognises the broad distinction between gradiud 
development aiid sudden origination. His attention is arrested 
by those revolutionajg’- changes which involve the destruction of 
what has been long developing, in order to a reconstruction by the 
force of some new element. He sees that all histoiy is divided 
into epochs of revolution and periods of comparative repose. Tlius 
he obtains a natural division of his subject into parts, all of wliich 
may bo harmonized by the j)rincii>le, fRat one suinemc government 
regulates the whole. And, under cacli of these periods, he groujjs 
the external and iptcrnal facts of history, the striking events of 
politics and war, and the quieter but more important movemcT!hs 
of civilization, morals, and religion. The chief source of difficulty 
seems to be in the want of coincidence between the epochs of the 
several parallel series which run through history. But* the wider 
our field, and the broader our survey of it,- the loss will this difii- 
culty be felt. The great landmarks in the history of the world 
can hardly be mistaken. 

'Tliat a great and perplexed period of history, and therefore the 
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whole^ may l>e treated with a due regard to its entire harmony, 
has been practically proved by the immortal work of 
What great historical ^ass was ever made up of more distinct 
elements—each vith ira own epochs more strongly marked, and 
with fewer epochs common to the whole series—than the story of 
the breaking uj) of the Western Emi)ire into tlie medieval states? 
Who has not looked forward—with a despair as to the method 
almost equalled by his interc^ in the subject—upon the long story 
of the si)leudpui’s of the Antonines and the vices and follies of 
their successors,—the bewildering revolutions, the wars upon the 
frontier, the torreat of barbarian invasion,—and the still greater 
changes which gave the world a new religion? Who can have 
hoped to grasp the progress of all these varied incidents in the 
East and in the IVest, and to retain a view of the scenes onwliich 
they were enacted, from the Tigris to the Hebrides, and from the- 
Walt of China to the Libyan IJesert? And who that has oj)ene<l 
the first volume with such misgivings, has not closed the last of 
the first i»art with a satisfaction akin to that derived from some 
great mosaic picture, whoso ijcrfect unity makes him almost 
forget how many myriads of fragments have gone to make it up ? 
Im])erial Home has almost insensibly vanished from the scene, and 
Italy has become a Cothu; kingdom, surrounded by the inonarehies 
of Euroi>e in the first stage of their formation. The Queen of the 
East has arisen, as if by enehantHient, from the waters of the 
Bosporus, and her s 2 )lendour has again boon overcast, dxristi- 
anity has triumjdied, but the triumjih has been abused by her 
ministers?. The West is rq>c for Eeudalism ; and the East seems 
to await the. doom of her idolatries from the sword of Mahomet. 
The work of art is i>erfec1T; the life of a generous enthusiasm is 
alone wanting :—“ Vir clarisshnus, sed quoad res tliviuas utinam 
felicior! ” 
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NOTE ON SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY. 

• 

Independently of scientific*evidence, and of Ifiie traditions and monu¬ 
ments of Egyptj Cbaldsea, and other nations, the foll<fwing are our data 
for determining the chronological relations of primeval history^ to the 
Christian era. 

1. From the Creation to tJie Deluge, the generations of the patriarchs 
form our only guide. These, however, qj-e giv^n di/Fereiitly in diflTerent 
copies of the TSeriptiires ; the sum being, in the LXX. GOG years longer, 
and in the Samaritan Pentateuch 349 years shorter, thfui in the received 
Hebrew text. The ancient ohronologers gwre further variations. • 

2. Fi'om the Deluge to the death of Joseph, and thence to the Exodus, 
the patriarchal years are again our chief guide; Rut other data are 
obtaincjd from various statements respecting thfi intcrv’al fj'om the call of 
Abraham to the giving of the Law and the B«)joui’ning of tlie Israelites 
in E^pt.* The main point in dispute here is, vrtiethcr 430 years was 
the whole jjeriod from* the call of Abraham to the Exodus, or only the 
time of the sojoiuning of the Israelites in Egypt. 

3. From the Exodus to the building (d Holomon’s Temple, the interval is 
positively stated in the received Hebrew text, as 4^0 years.t Hut the 
reading is disputed j it is alleged to bo inconsistent with the 450 years 
assigned by St. Paul to the Judges; J and the longer period is made out 
by adding together the numbers given in the lioiik of Judges. Some ’ 
chronologcrs, on the other hand, compiite from the many genealogies 
which we have for this period. 

4. From tJtx EuiUling of the Temple to its Destruction and the Captivity 
of Zedekitth, we have the annals of the kings of Israel and Judah. Here 
the difficulties are so slight, that the principal chronologei-s only differ 
by 15 years in nearly 500. 

5. I'liE Erocn of thf. Destruction of the Temple is fixed by .a 
concurrence of proofs, fi-om sacred and profiyie history, with only a 
variation of one, or at the most two years,* between n.c. 588 And .080. 
Clintim’s date is June, n.c. .087. From this ejioch wo obtain for the 

‘building of Solomon's Temple the date of al^out b.o. 10i2.J 

From this point the reckoning backwards is of course affected by the 
diflerouces already noticed. Out of these have ai'iscn three leading 
systems of chronology. 

1. The Rabbinical, a system handed down traditionally by 1;hc Jewish 
doctors, jdaces the Creation 244 j'cars later than our received chronologj', 
in B.c. .3750, aAl the Exodus in b.o. 13l4. This leaves from tlie Exodus 
to the building of«the Temple an interval of only 300 years, a term 
calculated chiefly from the genealogies, and only reconciled witlli^ho 
numbers given in the Book of JHidges by the most arbitraiy alterations. 
Genealogies, however, are no safe basis for chronology, esjiecially when, 
as can be proved in many cases, links are omitted in the*!- statement. 

“ When we come to examine them closely, we find that many arc breken 
without being in consequence technicdlly defective as Hebrew genealogies. 

* Genesis xv. 13 ; Exodus xii. 41 ; Acts vii. 6 ; Galatians iii. 17 

+ 1 Kings vi. 1. t Acts xiii. 20. 

§ The highest computation, that of Halos, makes the date n.c. 1027. 
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A modem pedigree thus broken would be defective, but the principle of 
these feenealogios must have been different. A notable instance is that 
of the genealogy of our Saviou* given by St. Matthew. In this genea¬ 
logy Joram is immediat^y followed by Ozias, as if his son—AhazLah, 
Joash, and Amaziah being omitted.* In Ezra’s geneafogyt there is a 
similar omission, which in so fafnoiib a lino can scarcely bo attributed to 
the carelessness of a copyist. Them are also examples of a man being 
called the sou of a remote ancestor in a statement of a genealogical form.f 
We cannot therefore vergiuro ^ use the Hebrew genealogical lists to 
compute intervals of time, except where we can prove eacbT descent to be 
immediate. lint even if wo can do this, we have still to be sure that we 
can <^termino the average Ipngth of each generation.” § The violent 
efforts of the Kabbis to bring their shorter period into harmony with the 
book of Judges have indeed been ingeniously converted from an objection 
into an a/^ument by the Vecent German school, who follow their scheme, 
because it seems to them the moat consistent with Egyptian chronology. 
These efforts to overcame difficulties of detail prove, it is said, that they 
had good rciusons for clinging to the total. But Purely their traditional 
total cannot be allowed to stand in op}x>sition both to the 480 years of 
the Book of Kings and the 450 years named by St. Paul. Whatever may 
bo the difficulty of reconciling these two numbers, they clearly point to a 
period much longer than that allowed by the Kabbis. The confirmation 
of the llabbinical system by the Egyptian chronology involves somewhat 
of an argument in a circle. It rests mainly on the identification of the 
Phanioh of the Exodus with Mcnephtha, the son of Rameses the Great, of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, whose reign is computed from n.c. 1328 to n.o. 

1.30!). But the only independent authority for this identification is an 
account of the Exodus, repeated from Mauctho by Josephus, who justly 
regai’tls it as of little aixtbority. ^ ^ 

2. The Short or Heceived Chrotiology is that which has been generally 
followed in the West since the time of Jerome, and has been adopted in 
the margin of the authopzcd English version, according to the' system x)f 
its ablest advocate, Archbislfop Ussher. Its leading data are, first, the 
adoption of the numbers of the Hebrew text for the jxatriarclial genea¬ 
logies ; secondly, the recl^niug of the 430 years from the call of 
Abraham to the Exoxlus; and, lastly, the adhering to the 480 yearn for 
the period from tlie Exodus to the building of the Temple. As we are 
oixly giving xx genei'al xvccouut of these diffei-ent systems, and not attempt¬ 
ing their Txill discussion, we cannot now cxjxlain how the hxst datxun is 
reconciletl with the 450 years assigned by St. Paul to the Judges, or with 
the numbers obtained from thexr amials. It is enough to say that the 

• 

•‘^attliew i. 8. “That this is iiot iin accidontal omission of a copyist is evident 
from the s^iecdlication of tin; nunibci' of {rciierktious fi-om Abralxain to David, froiii 
David to the Babylonish Claptivity, ami thcnco to l.'hi'ist, in cacli caso fourteen gene¬ 
rations. Pi-obably these, missing names were purpo.sely left out to make the nuiiibcir 
for the interval uipial to that of tho other intervals, such an omission being obvious, 
and not liutdo to cause eiToi’.” 

+ Kiti'a vii. 1— 5. • • 

+ tiuucsis xxix. 5, compared with xxviii. 2, 5; 1 Chronicles xxvi. 21; 1 Kings 
xix. 16, compared with 2 Kings ix. 2, 14. 

§ I’oolo, art. OhrotuiUmy, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

IT We shall have occasion to return to this point under tho history of tho Jews in 
Egyx>t, Book h. chap. viii. 
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difficulties are not insuperable, and that the system of Ussher ma^ fairly 
hold the place assigned to it, till some other be established on stronger 
evidence than has yet been made out. Che groat chronologer Petavius 
is in substantial agreement with Ussher; butjffor reasons which cannot 
now be stated,»he places the Exodus and the call "of Abraham each 
40 years earlier, the Deluge and the "Creation each 20 years later, 
than Ussher. 

3. The l^ng Chrmwlogy has been, in recent times, the most formidable 
competitor of the short system. Its lca<Ung advocates are Hales, Jackson, 
and Des Viguolles. With some minor differences, they agree in adopting 
the Sc])tuagiut numbers for tlie ages of the patriarohs, and the long 
interval from the Exodus to the buildings of the Temple. Thei* argu¬ 
ments for the former view are very ably answered by ^Clinton, w'ho adopts 
the short period from the Creation to the call of Abraliam, and the 430 
yearn on to the Exodus, but reckons 012 years ‘from thence to" the foun¬ 
dation of the Temple. Since he wrote, however, tlic state of the question 
has been materially affected by the study of Egyptian and Chaldteau 
history. In both eosc^' and on independent gi\>im<i8, an antiejuity is now 
claimed for the commencement of the annals of these nations inconsistent 
with the received date of the Deluge 'in n.c. 2348. The era of Menes, 
tlio fil-st king of Egypt, is placed alwiit n.c. 2717, and that of the third 
Chaldtoan dynasty of Borosus (the fii’st which has any claim to be histo¬ 
rical) about B.c. 2234. The weight of this aigiiment of course dejiends 
on the ■Viiiue we may assign to tlie iinmbo]*8 of Miiiietlio and liorosiis, sind 
to the astronomical calcnlations which are sii]»]h)sc<1 to confiriu tJiem ; 
ijuestions to be considered as we proceed. It is on such grounds, as well 
as from the numbers in the Book of Judges, that Mr. Poole adheres to 
the long system of chrouologj-. 


TIip FOI,LOWING TABLE EXIIIUITS THE TKINCirAl. OATES A.S 
(UVEN THE LEAOING MODERN CIlllONUJ.OOERS. 


« 

Short System. 

• 

Liouk System. 

Creation 

Flood .... 

< 'nil of Ahraham . 
Exodus 

Foundation of Temple . 
Destruction of Ikuixde . 

1 

Ussher. 

11. c. 

4004 

2349 

1921 

1491 

1012 

588 

I'otavius. 

B.c. 

398.3 

2327 

1961 

l.'iSl 

1012 

689 

Clinbm. 

B.c. 

41HH 
2482 
2065 
1625 

• 1013 

• 687 

Hales. 

11,0. 

6411 

3155 

2078 

1648 

1027 

586 

J‘iclcHon. 

R C. 

6426 

3170 

2023 

1593‘ 

1014 

680 

TtHtlc. 

ii 

6421* 

315U* 

2082 

16.52 

1010 

686 


• Or oacU of tlieso two datcH iniiy bo 00 yours lower. 
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-fJHAPTER I. 


THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, AND THE FIRST STATE 

OF MAN. 


“ Glory to Him, whose wisdom hath ordained 
Good out of evil to create—instead 
Of spirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacadt room, and thciice diffuse 

good to worlds and ages infinite 1 ”—Mimon. 


Tns RA11I.TBST RISTOUTOAIi RBCORDS AUB IH THB BOOKS OF HOSRS-THRtll ORlaTKAL 

PURPOSE AN1> RISTOBICAI. VALUE-UOSAIO AOOOUK* OF THE CREATION-ITS Mul>j3 OP 

REVELATION-ITS BUOolfesiVE STAOES-PRIMEVAL STATE OF MAN-TNaTITUTTON OF 

MARRIAGE-ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE-^APAM’S STUPY OF OOP’S WORKS-THE GAHPEN OF 

EPEN-ITS PROBABLE LOCALITY-CONDITION AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE FIRST MAN- 

ms CREATION IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.^ 

The first nation of wliicli we liuve a distiuiit history is tlie race of 
Israel; and the earliest existing records are their sacred writings. 
To estimate the historic value of the Books of Moses, and the 
illustrations which they need from other sources, we must hear in 
mind their immediate ohjcct. The people of Israel had been called 
out of Bgyiit, corrupted hy her false religion as well as degraded 
by her tyranny, to receive the Divine^law, which was to distinguish 
them from all other nations. That law, entrusted to their Jkee}!- 
ing, and illustrated by their history, was destined, in its perfect 
sjiu’itual.development, to regenerate the whole world. 

Its foundation was laid in their relation to the true God, as His 
childreti and chosen people; and that God must needs therefore 
he made known to them, as the Creator of the world, and as the 
friend and guide of their forefathers. With this view Moses wrote 
for them, in the Book of Genesis, not a complete history .of tlie 
jiriineval ages^ but so much hf that history as bore upon their 
religious and national life. And this record remains our sole 
direct authority for the earliest history of the world. It can be 
illustrated by the traditions of vamous nations, and hy the 
researches of science, especially Ethnography and Comparative 
Philology ; hut the frill exposition of such matters belongs rather 
to the antiquarian. It is only their established results that fall 
within the province of the historian. Nor is this the place to 
discuss the genuineness and historic credibility of the writings 
ascribed to Moses. This we assume as proved. 
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THE CREATION OP THE WORLD. 


[Chap. I. 

In relating the creation of the world, as the scene of the events 
of human history, Moses had the one object of ascribing it to 
God, in opposition to siU the fi^ment^. of false religion and 
philosophy. Jt was quite unnecessary for him to give a scientific 
view of its origin. His account ^ is purely historical in its form. 
It is such an account as might have been given by a '^ectator; 
and the jvriter seems to have been placed, by a Divine revelation, 
in the position of a spectator. Just afe the scenes of future 
history passed in vision before the eyes of prophets, leaving 
their interpretation to the events tl^cmselvcs, so the scqncs of 
creation were probably exhibited to Moses in^ vision, simply as 
phenomena, leaving their interpretation, to the discj>vcries of 
science. ( Only these leading points were clearly revealed:—that 
the* matter of the world—^the visible earth ^ind sky, with all in 
them—instead of being eternal or fortuitous, was called into 
being by God. Upon a state of unproductive confusion, tn which 
we commonly apply the name ISorrowcd from Greek tradition, 
chaos (i.e. emptiness)—whether the first condition of the world or 
tlie result of some catastroj)he—Light ubs called forth by His word. 
Tlicn followed, in successive stages, the duration of which is left un¬ 
determined by the words “evening” and “morning,” which seem 
to describe the alternations of darkness and light in the Mosaic 
vision,—the spreading abroad of the visible heaven, and the sepa¬ 
ration of the waters on the surface of the earth from the aqueous 
vapours above,—next, the severance of the great masses of laud 
and water, and the clothing of the former with vegetation,—next, 
tlie apiiearanco of |;he sun, moon, anc} stars in the heavens, not 
only to enlighten the earth, but to mark out times and seasons,— 
then, the creatures of the water, and tiic fowls f)f the air,—and 
lastly, the terrestrial animals, and man. All the living beings 
were created of fixed sjiccies, each with the power within itself 
of reproducing its own kind ; all received the blessing of fertility ; 
and to man was given dominion over the rest. The whole was 
crowned with the Divine api)roval as very good; ” and the 
cessation of God’s creative work, to be succeeded by the mainte¬ 
nance of all things accordkig to His laws, was marked by the 
institution of the Sabbath. Man’s Sabbath, in which he rests 
from working for subsistence, and engages in the godlike work of 
“ doing good on the Sabbath-day,” is the sign and reflex of God’s 
Sabbath of providence and grace. '> 

A more particular account is then given of the primeval state 
•of the human race. To the general statement that, in common 
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with the otlier animals, man was created male and female, is now 
added'an accoimt of the creation of the woman out of the man, 
which gives sanctity the fharriage-hond by the community of 
substance as w^l as nature. But this crowning gift was not 
bestowed on Adam, for so v^s the first man named, till bis study 
of all otSfier living creatures had proved their unfitness to furnish 
the eompanion of his life. Tlie process by which this cpnclusion 
was rcjiched shows us^man'sxlready endowed from tlie very first 
with the faculties of observation and reasoning, and with the 
power^ of Language: for tlie niuncs that he gave the animals 
expressed his views of their nature ; and in this process he found 
an occupation akin to that studj” of God’s Avorks which is still a 
source of the pui'cst pleasure. Tlie labours of the naturalist are, 
ill fact, a continuatioin of the process which began with Adamr;— 
God jiresciits every living creature to the vie^ of man, and it is 
man’s jirerogative to give them naincs^ suited to their natures. 

That this prot;ess was c.ompleted by Adsmi for all the denizens of 
all the climates, is one of those narrmv literal views which justly 
incur the contcmjit of science. But yet it seems equally absnril 
to su])pt»sc tliat his sjiherc of observ'ation was confifled within 
such narrow limits as are suggested by the word “ garden.” 
The sacred writer’s description of his “paradise,” or “pleasure 
ground,” implies an extent sutficient to give scope to the activi¬ 
ties of a nature i)h3'sically, as well ijs intellectually and morally, 
jierfect. The locality of his abode is one of the vext questions 
of scrijitural interpretation. Its dcscrijition by names known in 
historic'al geograjdiy must. hav<i been intended to give intelli¬ 
gible, though A'ery general, information. Tims much seems clear, 
that Eden lay about the licad-waters of four great rivers, two of 
which were the Euj)hrates and the Tigris (Hiddekel). This con- 
tlitiori seems to fix its site among the mountains of Armenia, 
south of thft Caucasus, the very .region which science and tradition 
concur to mark as the cradle .of the noblest variety of the race 
subsequent to the Deluge. 

In This beautiful and well-watered garden, planted by God 
himself, and kept ever fresh by a mist from the river—for as yet 
there was no rain, at least in that region—^Adam enjoyed no fool’s- 
paradise of dreamy indolence. His occupation of keei)ing and 
dressing the garden implies intelligent and steady industry. It 
was the easily productive nature of this work that distinguished 
it from the hard and scantily-repaid toil which is the curse of sin. 
His food was supplied by the fmits of the garden ; for the animals 

A'OI,. I. ~ <• 
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THB CREATION OF THE WOIULD. 


[Chap. I. 


were not yet given liim to eat. Of his intellectual culture wo can 
form hut faint conjectures, since nearly all our knowledge ‘comes 
from the past, which didmot exist for hinn But we may he sure 
that his perfect nature had capabilities of kno-v^lcdge surpassing 
any since i)osse8sed by his descendarfts ; and that his direct com¬ 
munion with God, and converse with His new creation, laid 
broad aiid deep foundations for that wisdom, which he lived to 
transmit to* seven generations of his children. But the direct 
process of his learning, and the absence of those wants which are 
the spur of invention, forbid our regarding him as versed ^in art 
and science. 

Tlie highest distinction of our first parents was, that^^hey were 
made in the image of God. It is not the j)roviuce of history to 
enquire what relation of the hirman nature io the divine may be 
implied in this statement, or in the communication of life to man 
by the breath of God; but the purest consciousness of mankind 
testifies to his essential immortality. His jmicosses of thought, 
especially as aiqjlicd to tlie adaptation of nature to his wanis, need 
only be compared with the design exhibited in the works of God, 
to prove that his intellect is lilco in kind, however infinitely inferior 
in degree, to that of his Creator. The converse of this argument, 
indeed, forms the foundation of Natural Theology. But it was 
chiefly the moral and spiritmll image of God that was stamjied 
on man at his creation, “ thn image of Him wife created him in 
righteousness tuxd true holiness.” And so, when the Fall had 
marred this moral likeness to his Ci’eator and Father, we are tx>hl 
that ‘‘Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after-his own 
image.” This likeness of man to God is the great central fact of 
human history. Its first bestowal reveals the destiny which God 
marked out for the race. Its loss was the first great catastrophe, 
and its recovery will be the final consummation, of the world’s 
history. God, creating man in His own likeness, fVfrcshadowed 
the coming the Redeemer in the likeness of man, to reunite 
him to his God, Meanwhile all the scenes of selfish and mui'- 
derous passion, which fill so large a space in tlie page of historj-, 
are examples of man’s departure from tlm image of his God : all 
the acts of self-denying virtue and -devoted love, which shed light 
upon the Jiage, are but reflections of that Divine likeness which 
God did not permit even sin entirely to-obliterate'. 
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CHAPTEE tl. 


FROM THE FALL. TO THE DELUGE; OR, THE CATASTROPHE 

OF SIN. 


“ It i-epcntc(l the Lobs that He had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at 
His heart.”— Oencxia, vi. 6. 


FItt.ST IlKVOLUTIONABT BFOCII IN UISTOBY-SIN AMI> GRACE-TUB FALL OF KAN-TUB 

CURSE AND PROMISE—CONFLICT OF OCOI) AN1> EVIL CAIN AKI> ABEL—THE CAINITE 

AN1> SMTIIITE RACES—ENEUGY ANU LAWLESSNESS OF TUE CAINITEH-LAMECH’s POLY- 

OAMY AK1> MURHER—RELIGION OP THE SKTIIITBS-INTERMARRIAGE OF THE RACES,' 

AND CONSEQUENT CORRUPTION OF MAN—MORAL ANl> MATERIAL CONDITION Of TUE 

ANTEDILUVIANS—THE IjELUGE lUFFlCOLTIES IN THE NARRATIVE —DESTRUCTION AND 

RESTORATION OF THE WoRI.I>— God’b COVENANT OF FORuE'aRANCE MADE WITH NOAH 
-TRADITIONS OF THE FLOtlD—ANTEDILUVIAN -LONGEVITY. 


ITi.stohy, \vc Imvc said, is divided by revointioiiary ejioolis. 
The first of tliesc was the oitrancc of sin, as St. Paul emphatically 
calls it, thereby marking' it as an intrusive element; while, in the 
same breath, he explains the mystery of its jiermission, to make 
way for the i)rinei])le of (/race. A recent historian of the Freneh 
llevolution has not shrunk from jiroclairniug the antagonism 
between the “ riglits of man ’’’ and the doctrine that Ave receive 
all good from the grace of (Jod. lint the Scripture teaches that 
God Avill iierinit no such antagonism, and that the fall of man 
has left with God alone all the glory of his restoration. 
Holding out to man ■every»indiicement to obedience, and warning 
him of the fatal results of disobedience., God left him free to 
e-hoose between them, and even provided a test by which he was 
to stand or fall. That test was suited to the possibilities of evil, 
which all suhseipient experience has proved to exist in the liumau 
Tireast. Tlie form which the ti’ial assumed need not surprise us, 
if we only bear in mind bow l5*rgc a part of the Divi«e teaching is 
by actions. The jiresence in Eden of the tree «f the knowledge 
of good ami evil, the ajiiiearance and address of the serjient to the 
woman’s senses, and the eating of the forbidden frait, iustesul of 
needing any mythical or allegorical interpretation, show ns the 
reality of tlfe whole ti’ansaction. Then, as now, the imimlso of 
sin was perfected in an Overt act. But the scone, though real, 
was symbolical. Tlie neglect of the tree of life, and the wilful 
Iilucking of the fruit of knowledge of good and evil, is the same^ 
choice which man is ever making between the true source of 

c 2 ■ 
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happiness—spiritual life—and the pride of doubting God, the 
lust of knowing and enjoying evil ^s well as good, f The fasci¬ 
nations of the forbidden trtse, which tempte# the woman, are the 
same three sources of evil which have misled all her children 
—“the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the jiride of 
life.” The readiness of Adam to share his wife’s transgression 
is the type of that comjianionship in evil which gives sin its chief 
hold uj)on our race. 

Another jjower was concerned in the catastrophe; forming, 
indeed, its immediate cause. Already placed in direct communion 
with God, man was now solicited, on the other hand, by a spiritual 
being, who had fallen from happiness by« that sin to sn’hich it 
Tbccame his malignant pleasure to tempt man. To omit the 
distinct recognition of Satanic agency from tmr narrative wouhl 
be to deny one of the mainsprings of the world’s history. Tliis is 
not the place to dwell on the tlieological aspect of the (juestion ; but 
the teaching of Scripture is too well confirmed by our own expe¬ 
rience of the malignant envy against goodness, the mischievous 
ingenuity in destroying it, and the eagerness to taunt and torment 
their fallen victims, which mark those whorp. the Divine word 
therefore calls the children of the devil. Whatever licence Milton 
may have given his imaginatitm, his general conce])tion of Satan’s 
relations to our first parents is true; and the traditions of many 
nations, identifying the serpent with the principle of evil, bear 
witne^ to the form of the temptation. 

The first human pair had thus chosen, and all their progeny 
have by their own personal fall confirmed the choice, bctitrcen life 
in the light of God’s favour, and independence of Him at the 
price of death. But the sentence was ‘mitigated in itself, and a 
glorious promise was given of its ultimate reversal. While the 
fallen beings were already cowering beneath that sense of shame 
which is the first symptom and jjenalty of consciouS sin, and 
afraid to meet the God whom theyhad till now loved, He called 
them, with the serpent, to receive their sentence. Tlie grovelling 
form and habits assigned to the serpent were the type of the 
ultimate conquest of the evil spirit by the very oftspring of the 
woman, - who should not, however, achieve the victory without a 
deadly wound from his antagonist;—a clear promisft of the Re¬ 
deemer’s destruction of sin by His own death. As for the human 
pair, the chief objects of their present life were still to be accom- 
I>lished before they returned to the earth from which they had 
been taken, but to be accomplished amidst sharp sufiering and 
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wearing’ toil. Still, in this curse there were the seeds of a blessing. 
The woman’s pangs were to J)o consoled by the hope of the great 
Deliverer who was t% be her seed ; the man’s toils were to be 
rewarded by tli« fruits which the earth would henceforth yield, 
though only to Inird labour.* The joys of Paradise must be 
renounced; but the whole earth was to be replenished and sub¬ 
dued. Access to the tree of life was cut off; but immortality in 
the fallen state would have been misery, and a far better immor¬ 
tality remained to be revealed. Tlic best evidence that Adam 
understood the promise is «een in the new name he gave his wife. 
Eve (tlie as the mother of a truly living race, and chiefly 

of Him who was to bo* their life. 

That the rite of sacrifice was now instituted by God himself, in 
confirmation of His*promiso, and as a type of the satisfactioh for 
sin by Ihe death of a substitute for the sinner, is inferred with 
the highest probability from t^^o narrative. In no other way can 
we reasonably explain the death of the animals with whose skins 
God clothed Adam and Eve ; and the story of Cain and Abel 
shows us the institution alrea<ly established. 

Adam and Eve went forth into the wide world, carrying with 
them <ho fallen nature and corrupt tendencies which were the 
Itrcsent fruit of their sin, but with faith in the promise of redemp¬ 
tion. Of this faith, as well as of her shortsighted expectation of 
its fulfilment, Eve gave a proof at4ho birth of her eldest son, by 
exclaiming, “ I have gotten a man, Jehovah.” Tlie wholb sub¬ 
sequent history of thqir race exhibits the conflict of. these two 
principles ; and its first i^briod, down to the Deluge, was a scene 
of steady decline, till redemption seemed hardly possible. The 
conflict appeared in the first generation of their children. Cain, 
the husbandman, and Abel, the shepherd, are representatives of 
the two great divisions of the human race, not so much in their 
occujjations as in their characters. The command of God to offer 
sacrifice, not only in acknowledgment of His goockiess, but as a 
confession of sin, formed a new test of obediencoi We arc assured 
by Paid that Abel brought his offering in faith ; while the selfish 
pride of Cain’s is jiroved by his resentment, his murderous 
revenge, and his sullen desjiair. While he went forth from his 
father’s horne and his father’s God into the land of Nod (that is, 
cari7«), to seek a new abode on the earth, which had been cursed anew 
for him, and with his life only protected by the mark of God’s <iis- 
jdeasure, another son—Seth—was given to Eve in jdacc of Abel 
and these two became the heads of races morally and spiritually 
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distinct. Cain and Ms descendiints built tbe first cities, and 
invented the arts of music and metal-work, which are associated 
respectively with the names of Jubal aijd Tubal-cain, whose 
brother Jabal took up the life of the nomad herdsman. But the 
restless energy that led them to f!he^ inventions was associated 
with the lawless ferocity that we see in their father Lamech’s 
address tahis two wives, the earliest j>ioco of poetry on record, in 
which he avows the guilt of murder, and *tnticii)ates a vengeance 
many times as great as that of Cain.* But in the fsimily of Seth 
the true worship of God was jueserved. In the time of his son 
Enos, we arc told, men began to call themselves by the name of 
Jehovah, avowing themselves His servants, as a luotosii against 
the increasing ungodliness. Enoch, the seventh patriarch of the 
line,‘is celebrated in antediluvian history for 4iis close walk with 
Grod, his denunciations of the wickedness of his times, his pro¬ 
phecy of the coming of God to judge the world, and his “ trans¬ 
lation ” from the earth without dying,—a sign that the promise 
of eternal life was already reversing the curse of death. 

Meanwhile the distinction between the Cainiteand Sethite races 
was gradually broken down by intermarriages, in which desire 
overcame the fear of God; for this is the only sober inter|iretation 
of the union between “ the sons of God ” and “ the daughters of 
men.” From these intermarriages sprang a race, not of “ giants,” 
but of lawless men, by whom* the earth was filled with violence. 
The utter dissolution of all moral bonds, and the rcihlossness 
of the Divine juilgment, are referred to by our Lord, and more 
fully described by St. Peter and St. Jude; in cai;h case- as the 
of a like state of unbridled licence which will lu’ccede the 
end of the worhl. Thus at each stage of human hislory it is 
demonstrated that the present order of things is doomed to i)a.ss 
away, not so much because the physical world is perishable, but 
still more because the degeneracy pf man has rcjicjhed’, and will 
again reat;h, depth incurable bui by entire destruction and 
renovation. No progress- in the material arts of life tsan ensure 
us against such moral declension. When we read of the inventions 
of the Cainite race, and reflect upon the apportunities furnishe<l 
by antediluvian longevity for retaining that knowledge which the 
short-lived races of later men are ever losing and regaining, wo 
may well believe that they had reached a material civilization still 
unknown to us. But later ages are not without the warning, that 
tliis is the very source of moral degeneracy. When the conquest 

• We have hero also tlic earliest exiiniplo of 2 )olygaiiiy. 
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of matter is so far acliicvcd as to enable man not only to use but 
abusej that is, to use up the world for his own selfish pleasure, 
every moral restraint i^ removed, except the fear of God and the 
faitli of unseen,tilings; and this motive is felt but by very few. 
Tliose few were represented,*in the world before the Flood, by one 
man only, Noah, who was just and upright in his family, and, 
like Enoch, walked with God. So he was chosen to renew the 
race after its removal 4jy a flood of waters. For there was this 
distinction between the treatment of the first and final apostasy of 
mankind :—In the latter, g,ll that is mortal and material will be 
utterly destroyed by fire, as too corrupt foj any milder remedy, to 
make wojr for a new Injaven and earth, the abode of that spiritual 
excellence wliicli alone is iniiestructiblc. But the Flood, so to 
s])eak, only clcsmsed the surface of the earth ; and the rescued 
family, instead of receiving a new nature, did but make a fresh 
start, with all the evil tendencies of the old race, as their history 
soon proved, ^\''ea^ied out witfi man’s wickedness, and repenting 
of having made him (we do but adopt Ilis own figurative lan¬ 
guage), God would not make the race extinct before Ilis promise 
of redemption was fulfilled. That promise was the most precious 
of the deposits which Noah carried with him into the Ark. 

Ff)r the rest, we are not called upon cither to invent, or to 
explain away, difficulties which are not found in the sacred narra¬ 
tive. Once for all, let us speak otit.upon this subject. We accept 
the Bible as a record of the highest credibility, as truly the insi)ired 
Word f)f God, without encumbering our faith with theories of 
insi)iration. We test anti interi>ret its statements by the same 
i-ules of common sense which we apply to other historic records. 
In relating external eveifts, w'C do not expect the historian to be 
])recise about their hidden and intrinsic nature; just as we do not 
cx])ect even the astronomer, in using the language of common 
lifts, lo cfft-ry back the heavenly bodies beyond the visible sky. 
In a word, the language of jiistoric description is^ in the vast 
majority of cases, p/ienoincuaf, not absolute. It js a true account, 
if it truly describes the ajspcaranecs of things to a sjsectator. But 
for a man to insist on understanding*thosc appearances as abso¬ 
lute realities, and that according to the narrowest literal sense of 
the words uSbd, is to impose fetters upon the sacred text, beneath 
which no secular historian could move a single stop. The attempt 
thus to compel our faith is most unwise ; but when the like 
method is insisted on to drive us to unbelief, we can scarcely 
speak of it with moderation. 
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It matters nothing to our understanding of the simple nsirrativo 
of Scripture, whether the waters of the Dehige coA'cred the "whole 
globe, provided that they oovered the'small ]jortion known to Noah, 
and peopled by the two existing races of men. ^We are left free 
to accept the plain proofs furnished by astronomy and mechanics, 
by geology and • physical geography, that the Deluge could not 
have been universal unless the laws of all nature had been 
suspended. .With this error vanishes that of requiring room in 
the Ark for all the si)ecies of animals, or indeed for any beyond 
those which the fsimily of Noah would, care to preserve, chiefly for 
domestic use and sacrifice. Reduced to this form, the problem of 
the Ark’s adai)tation to its use is narrowcd,\vitlun a comj»ass that 
need not create alarm ; and, feeling no necessity to w’ork out its 
details, we trust more to the definite dimausions given in an 
authentic history than to the corrections of the acxitest arith¬ 
metician. And in all simUm* cases, when the historical credibility 
of a record is once established on "the broad grounds of evidence, 
we can aflbrd to await the explanation of minute dilficulties, 
without permitting them to unsettle t)ur belief.* 

A respite of 120 years, during which Noah, as a preacher of 
righteousness, reproved the world both by word and examj)le, 
I)roduced no amendment; and, even during the building of the 
Ark, they went on “ eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, and regarded it not,, till the <lay that Noah entered int(» 
the Ark, and the flood came and took them all away.” The date 
of this memorable epoch was handed down by Noah 4.0 the very 
day. It was in the GOOtli year of Noah’s life, on the K)th day 
of the 2nd month (b.c. 2349, Ussher), that he entered into the 
Ark with his wife, his three sons and their wivee, with the clean 
animals by sevens, and the uncleatr animals by i)airs, and God 
shut them all in. After a solemn pause of seven days, t.he 
sources of the earth’s Avaters and the clouds of the sky were 
broken uj) at once, and jioured fortli their floods for 40 days and 
nights, covering the whole surface of the earth. Tiie surjn-ise and 
terror of this sudden judgment form a theme for the jjoet and 
the painter. It is enough for us to see ii? that unbroken sheet 
of water the first end of a world ruined by sin, and in the Ark, 
which floats alone upon its siuface, not only the luorm'se of a new 
history for our race, but the far higher tyi)e suggested by the 
Apostle Peter, of the salvation which God ever grants to those 

* It may bo observo*!, that the duiiuito mcaanrc.s of the Ark itrove that a metrical 
‘system was already invented. 
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who rcmuiu faithful amidst an ungoflly world. The waters of the 
flood‘were at .their height for 150 days; and as they began to 
abate, the Ark reste«J on solne point /)f Mount Ararat, on the 
17th day of th^ 7th month. It was not till the first day of the 
10th month th^ the summits of the hills began to appear; and 
Noah waited 40 days more before he made those well-known 
exi)eriments with the raven and dove, which, besides furnishing 
a fruitful theme for po*try, seem to indicate his observance of the 
Sabbath. 

At length, on the first (Jay of 601st year of his life (b.c. 
2348, Ussher.), Noah removed the covering of the Ark, and looked 
out npoji the earth nqw cleared of the floo*!; and on the 27th day 
of the 2nd mouth, at God’s cominand, ho loft the Ark, wilh all 
that ■w^erc in it. Ifo celebrated his deliverance by a great burnt- 
oflering of all kiruls of clean animals; and CTf>d’s acceptance of this 
sacrifice marks a new e]><)ch in the history of our race. Sbinding 
by his own altar with his sons, about to go forth on to the 
renewed face of the earth, Noah’s i)ro])hctic si)irit might have 
aiiticipatod the corru])tion which would soon call for the waters of 
another flood. 15ut God assured him that the judgment was not 
to be rei>eated. The order of the seasons, and the luoduee of the 
earth, were secured by a Tlivine juomise to the very end of time. 
Till that end, man was to live under the dispensation of God’s 
tbrbesirance, and so to work out his, full tlestiuy. 

This promise was confirme<l by the first of those coveruuMs^ or 
solemn agreements, by which it has ideased God to give a double 
security to om* faith ; and, tl»e remembrance of the covenant was 
2 )erj)etuat.cd by the bright and beautiful token of the rainbow. 
It has been conjectured, Uiat, till the time of the Flood, the earth 
was still watered by the abundant mists that prevailed before any 
extensive eultivation of its surface.’” If so, the rainbow would bo 
as new a •source of joy, as the deluge itself had betin of terror. 
But even if this hypothesis Jje rejected, and it be granted that 
the rainbow had often ai)i)oared before, it now received a new 
significance, which it has ever since borne, for the devout 
beholder. 

The memory of the Noachic Deluge is jueserved in the traditions 
of nearly every jieoide of the earth ; and most of the heathen 
mythologies have some- kind of sacred ark. Tliesc traditions, 

• This ii.pplios, of roiirso, only to tho. coxiiitrios known to tho aiitediluviaus. 
Cicologicnl evidence of ruin elsewhere, and at another stngo of tho woidd’s history,, 
has no connexion willi this statement. 
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which are, in most cases, far too minute to be explained by any 
mere local inundations, attest a common origin from Noah. It 
is remarkable, too, that tliey are simpler an^ more distinct in pro¬ 
portion as we approach the original seat of manljind. Tlius, the 
Chaldfeans, the people who formed* tin? most ancient perhaps of all 
nations, placed a general delnge in the reign of Xisuthrus, whose 
alleged place in the succession of their kings (the tenth) corre¬ 
sponds to that of Noah among the generations of mankind. 
This tradition corresponds to the scriptural ac*count, in the divine 
warning (by the gf)d Kronos or Saturn),—the pi’escrvation of 
Xisuthrus and his family, with all kinds of animals, in a great 
ark,—the destruction of all the rest of vuudciiul,—the thrice- 
repeated experiment with the hinls, and the final r<‘sring of the 
ark on a mountain in Armenia. The I’erskin tra<lilion is less 
clear tlia.n that whiMi is found at the extremities of the world, 
among the Chinese'in the East, and the Mexit'ans in the Wt^st. 
All are acquainted with the Greek legend of lleucalion and 
Pyrrha. 

IVe do not consider it necessary to discuss the question of 
antediluvian longevity. There is nothing improbable in the 
enjoyment of great length of days in the first vigour of our race ; 
and the Scripture certainly marks the shortening of human life 
as at once the fruit an<l the penalty of sin. AVe can see one great 
use of such longevity in the piore rajiid peopling of tlje earth, 
and another in the transmission of knowledge by a very few stcjis 
over a very long period. Thus, according to the iiuirtlksrs of our 
received text of the Bible, Atlam was f«r inore than 00 3 'tfars the 
contemporary of Noah’s father, Lamech; and ;Shem, the son of 
Noah, died only 24 years before the dc!fith of Abraham. Shein 
may therefore have related to Abraham what Lamech had heard 
from Adam. But, in accepting these geneailogies as i)Osscssing 
historic credibility, we are not l^ound down to any definite 
chronological Results obhiined by adding together their numbers,- 
which differ, as we have already seen, in the different chief copies 
of the Scripture. Tlic same remark applies to the Post-diluvian 
patriarchs. 
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tHAPTER III. 


THE POST-DILUVIAN WORLD, FROM THE DELUGE TO THE 
DISPERSION; OR, MAN’S SECOND PROBATION AND FALL. 

“ Tlcroes and Kings, olKiy the charm. 

Withdraw the proud higli-re-tching arm,— 

There is aii»<uilh on higii, 

That ne’er on brow of mortal birth 
Shall blend again the crowns of earth, 

Nor,,in according cry, 

“ Her many voices mingling, .iwn 
Onostyrant Lord, one idol throne ; 

lint to His triniuph soon 
He sliull descend, who rules above, 

And tlic pure ianguiigo of Ilis love 

All tongues of mfti shall tune.”—K edee. 


THE NOACniO PKECEPTS—ABSTINUNCB FKOM I>l,0OI>-.SKSTENCB AOAfKST Mt'UnBIl—TUB 

PntNCrPIiE OF I.AW A!JI> TUB AUTHOBirY OP TUB MAUESTBATB—URIUIN OP ClVIt 

SOCIETY--THE PATRIAnclIAI. CONSTITUTION -Al'THOBtTY OP THE PATKIAKeil BOTH 

CIVIL AND KBLIOIOU.S—IlEJINANT.S oK THE PATKIARCIIAL FORM OP aoVBRNEKKT — 

INOinBNTS OP THE POST-liILUVIAN IILSTORY—NOAu’s PALL, AND IIAM’s INSULT-THE 

PKOPIIBTIO CURSE AND BLESSINUS OH HAM, SIIBM, AND JAPIIETH— DIVISION OP TI>K 

EARTH IN THE TIME OP PELBO—MONAKCIIY OP NIMRoD-CITY AND TOWER OP BABEL 

-CONFUSION OP TONGUES. 


When Noah and his family left tlie Ark, to iiooiilo the.worhl 
anew, (lod wopoatod to them the blessing’ He liad jironounccd on 
Adam: xhey were to be*frivtful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and to subdue all living ereaturos beneath their govern¬ 
ment. 15ut their new statl® was marked by new Jaws. All the 
animals were granted to them for food, a.s the herbs and fruits 
liad been grantAjil to Adam ; nor were they restricted to those 
afterwards* defined by the Mosaic law as clean. No reason is 
given for this change; but, oQupling the principle, that laws are 
made for existing practices, with what we know of the ante¬ 
diluvian age, we may view it as an example of Gofl’s conde¬ 
scension in permitting, practices whifch it would have been hard 
for human nature to give up. This opinion seems confirmed by 
the emphatic prohibition against the use of blood for food. We 
may well believe that, in those antediluvian feasts to which our Ijord 
refers, nob only was animal food indulged in, but oven bloml was 
not refrained from, especially by a people who set at naught other 
first laws of nature. And, as the use of bloody banquets marks a • 
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sanguinary disposition, tliis proliibition of blood is naturally asso¬ 
ciated witli the second of the new laws, tliat against raider, tiie 
crime which had stained the antediluvians age, from Cam to liis 
descendant Lainech. Murder was not now fir^ niade a crime. 
The blood of the murdered had froih the first cried to God Irom 
the very earth that had drunk it up. Tlic new point in the law 
seems to have been this; under the previous dispensation the mur¬ 
derer was left in the hands of God, a devoted being, wdiom man 
must not touch, even in the -way of vengeance; but now he was 
handed over to human law. “ Wlioso sheddeth man’s blood, hy 
innn shall his blood be shed.” The reason is given for the mur¬ 
derer’s death, that he had defaced God’s injage in his victim ; and 
to enforce the sanctity of that image, oven the beast who should 
kill-a man must bo put to death. Such are the fii-st examiiles of 
jiositive law committed to the administration of man; for the law 
of the forbidden fruit wns in the hands of God alone, who couhl 
alone enforce its penalty; and ifis law of labour liarried with it 
its ow'n penalty of want. The former, indeed, was not a law to 
regulate life, but a siiecial trial to test the spirit of obedience. 
Henceforth, therefore, man lived under i.^aw, a disjiensation w'hich 
antediluvian lawlessness had proved necessary. The laws against 
murder and the eating of blood, and the authorit 3 ' of the civil 
magistrate to punish the criminal, may be regarded as the now 
code of the human race, p^idcr the name of the Noachkj 
PRECK in's. "We are not to suppose tliat they include all the 
liositi’ve law of that early age. Marriage had been instituted 
from the first; and the recognition ofi civil authority, a.«» a i>rin- 
ciple, would naturally include all that the common-sense of 
mankind regarded as needful for protecting liie, property, an<l 
good order, and enforcing subjection to and reverence f«)r God. 
Hence the Jews extended the Noachic prccejjts which were 
binding on Gentile proselytes to seven—^the other four* being the 
laws against idolatry, blasphemy, incest, and theft. 

Thus the elements of civil society were established before the 
Family had grown into the State, forming Avhat is called the 
PATRiAKCHAii CONSTITUTION.* And in this .earliest form of social 
order we may observe the truth of Aristotle’s great saying, that 
the State exists not merely that msm may live, but ‘that he may 
live well. By the first principles of nature and common-sense, the 
government was placed in the hands of the Patriarch (the father- 
ruler). It- was ensured to Noah by bis i)eculiar position and 
character. When it was called in question by his son’s contempt. 
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lie did not shrink from using his authority, even to the extent of 
a terrlhle prophetic curse. The same example shows that the 
patriarch’s authority did not cease even when his sons had house¬ 
holds of their ojs^n; for Ham was already the fatlier of Canaan 
when ho incurred his father's cpnsure. And this rule continued 
throughout the patriarchal age. The first living ancestor had 
supreme jurisdiction over all the families descended from him; 
while each family respe«ted also the government of its own im¬ 
mediate head. Thus it was with Abraham, as he dwelt in tents 
with Isaac and Jacob, the .heirs of the jiromisc given to him ; 
but we also see Judah claiming the power of life and death over 
his daughter-in-law, w^ile Jjicob is still alive. 

This patriarchal government was religious as well as civil. The 
patriarch was the i)»iest. In this character Hoah oflered sacri¬ 
fice; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob built altars,* and called on the 
name of the Lord ; and both heads of houses and civil rulers are 
found sacrificing even after the institution of a j)riesthood. It 
included also the right of dividing the inheritance, which we find 
exercised by Nf>ah, in his pro|»hctid blessing and curse on his 
throe sons, by Abraham, by Isaac, and by Jacob, the last going 
so far as to choose the heir of his o^sm heir in Ephraim, the 
younger son of Joseph. • But in the exercise of this power, there 
was a customary rule; the inheritantro w'as divided into equal 
piH'ts, of which the heir received twq and the other sons one. 

In the Book of Job, which, whatever be its date, preserves the 
record of primitive patriarchal institutions, we see the system still 
in action after the establishment of cities. In his own family 
Job rides ov'cr his sons, though they had their own separate 
households ; -^hile, in the city, he sits in the gateway with the 
other elders, receiving the honour due to his station, and adminis¬ 
tering justice in his turn. Thus did the pure patriarchal govern¬ 
ment gradually merge into that of patriarchal ciders, the primitive 
t.jqie of aristocracy. But neither this, nor the more artificial forms 
of civil government, have entirely superseded the patriarchal: it 
still exists where it is suited to the state of society. The Arab 
descendants of Abraham still live in tents, with the government 
of the oldest living ancestor scarcely changed; and savage tribes 
scattered over the earth, especially those in the nomad state, have 
preserved this relic of their primitive condition. 

The incidents of post-diluvian history are few; and these few 
bear witness to the renewed corruption of mankind. Wo are not 
told how long the rescued family lingered among the highlands of * 
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Armenia, before tliey dispersed themselves over the primeval 
forests and the alluvial plains, which they had to subdue ^before 
they could replenish. Noah began Che lifOfOf a husbandman, and 
planted a vineyard ; and the righteous man, who, had escaped the 
lusts of the old world, was oveiuonie by shameful intoxication. 
Then it was proved that in his family, as in that of Adam, there 
was the distinction between the evil and the good ; the wanton 
insolence o:^ Ham, and the filial piety of Shem and Japheth, 
received the curse and the blessings which described the destiny 
of the j)eoples that have sprung fron\ them. Ham is cursed in 
the person of his son Canatxn,* as the ancestor of the race most 
hostile to the chosen family, with the dopm of servitude to his 
brethren, and especially to Shem. The inheritance of religious 
blessing is assigned to Shem ; and. to Ja 2 )hetlfc is luomised, besitles 
great tem})oral pro&iierity, an ultimate share in the privileges of 
Shem. In this blessing we can clearly see the general outline of 
the later history of the Hebrew fainily and the Kuroj)ean nations. 

Ten generations are enumerated fi-om Noah to Abraham, in 
the fifth of Avhieh (the time of J’ehy, about B.c. 2247, Usshcr), 
the earth was divided among its several nations. This division 
was the result, not of quiet «liffusion, but of a violent catastro])he, 
brought on by the increase of corrui)tion,»w'hicli took the form of 
political ambition. A difficulty always exists in the arrangement 
of events where genealogies a^c our only guide ; but remembering 
that Btei^s are often omitted in these genealogies, which now 
become more ethnical than personal, we may not im])robably 
connect the monarchy established at liabcl by Nimrod, the son of 
Cush, the son of Ham, with the attemi)t to build the city and 
tower of the same name in the Plain of Sliinar. There is at all 
events an obvious moral connexion in these entcrjuiscs. As 
Ham’s outrage u^ion his father wsis the first great persoiial offence 
against patriarchal authority, so Nimrod’s kingdom was the first 
open revolt from the patriai’chal government; and the enterprise 
of the Babel'builders was an organized revolt in the same si)irit, 
defying even the jjower of God himself. 

There can be little doubt that these builjlcrs were of the Cushite 
branch of the family of Ham, and that the Plain of Shinar was 
the great level of Lower Mesopotamia, or Chaldaea, and the site 
of the city that spot on the banks of the Euphrates, which has 

• This special mention of Canaan is a decisive proof that the prophecy has notliing 
‘ to do witli the slavery of the negro races. 
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ever since borne tlie name of Babel or Babylon. Their very 
manner of building', with brick and bitumen,* is still seen in the 
ruins of edifices on thf same ’spot. Dismissing the childish idea 
that they mearit to buUd a brick tower as a refuge from an 
inundation, which they must have known would wash it away, 
we see in their city, with its lofty cita<lel, the first attempt to 
establish a great universal empire, in the might of which their 
impiety asi)ired to resist Gt>d himself, and to i>revent the weakness 
which their dispersion would cause.! 

Of the religious aspect of the movement we are told no more 
than what is imj>lied in the impiety of the design; but there is 
ground for tracing in it a positive foiin of idolatry. Tlie towers 
of Chahhea, of tlie same tyiic as that of Babel, seem always to 
have been temples ;* and their jieculiar construction was adapted 
to tliat early form of idolatry called Sabmism, or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies. The earliest traditions represent Nimrod as 
an idolater, and the same is positively atfirmed in Scrijiture of 
the forefatliers of the Israelites, when they dwelt in Chaldtea. 
Perhajis the temiile was the first i^art of the design, and the city 
grew u]) around it. 

In the fate of this jiroject we see the sentence which God has 
declared in ever}" age against every attemiit at universal monarchy 
by those acts of providence which form the most conspicuous 
events in history. The design was frustrated by a confusion of 
speech among the builders, jiroduced by Divine intervention,,which 
caused them no binger to understand each other, and so forced 
them to»al)audon the wfirk^ and hence the tiamc of the city, Babel 
(co/(futsio/)). The (,’haldteans themselves aiipear to have foimd 
the etymology of tlie name in their own language, as JJah-il, t/ie 
of thr <jo(t 1/ (Kronos or Saturn), and some regard tlie Hebrew 
etymology as only a coincidence; but it is unsafe to use et}'molo- 
gical argmneuts concerning a ])eriod before languages were cast into 
their later ty]>es. "NVe are not* informed what became of the tower. 
Jewish tradition has tried to make up for the silence oT Scripture by 
relating its miraculous destruction ; while antiquarians have sought 

for its remains in the ruined towers Chaldaja, both near to and 

« ' 

far from its jiroper site. Tlie Hirs NimroiuJ, which stands at some 
distance from the right bank of the Euphrates, is now certainly 

■* Tliis i,s tlic most pvobal>lc iiitcri>retution of tlio woril translated slinic in onr ver¬ 
sion : but tlie mud of the alluvial plain was also used for cement. 

+ The motive thus assigned, and their movement from their original seats, prove 
that the necessity for a dispersion was already obvious oven to themselves. 
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identified with the Temple of Nebo at Borsippa (probably the 
Chaldasan Sarsip, or Tower of Tongties), wliich the Talnfudists 
identified with the Tower of Babel. This temple of the “ Seven 
Lights of the Earth” was rebuilt by Nebuchaclnezzar, who in¬ 
cluded it within the circuit of Babyilon.* The dedicatory inscription 
of that king, lately discovered among the ruins, contains the 
following jiassage, as deciphered by Oppert: *—“ A former king 
built it (they reckon forty-two ages), but iie did not complete its 
head. Since a remote time, jicoplo had abandoned it, without order 
expressing their words. Since that tipie the earthquake and the 
thunder had dispersed its sun-dried clay, the bricks of the casing 
had been split, and the earth of the interior, had been scattered in 
heax>8.” This is a prt)of that the story is no mere Hebrew 
tradition. The simple statement of the Bib?.c, that they lift off 
building the citg, Wbuld naturally suggest a break between the 
original and the later Babylon, during which the brick buildings 
would have fallen into ruin through neglect. At all events, such 
a break exists between the cjxrlier and later history of Babylon in 
our own knowledge. 

That there was some connexion between this event and the 
diversities of human language and the disi)ersiou of the nations, 
is clearly stated in the sacred narrative; but this is not assigned 
as their only causc^ It is sufficient confirmation of the account, 
that the languages of the earth do bear traces of a violent di.slo- 
cation, as well as of a progressive development; and what remains 
may be left to the inquiries of Comparative Pliilology and Eth- 
nograjdiy. 


* Soc Smith’s Dictionary of tiie J'.ihlc, Vol. iii., 2'1>- 
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^HAPTEB IV. 

THE DIVISION OF THE NATIONS. 


“OoD, that made the world a^d all thiugs therein, hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined &e times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation.”—S t. rAUt, in Acts, iTii. 24—26. 

“ We know what modifies fitrm. Change of latitude, climate, sea-level, conditions of 
subsistence, conditions of clothing, and so forth, do this ; all, or nearly all, such changes 
being physical. We know too, though in a less degree, what modifies languarfe. New 
wants gratified by objects witls new names, new ideas requiring new terms, increased 
intercourse between man and man, tribe and tribe, nation and nation, island and island, 
oasis and oasis, country and country, do this. It is our business to learn from history 
what does all this.”— Latiia%, ComparaHve Philology, p. 708. 


TUB COWMON oniOIN OF MANKIND ATTESTED BY THE POSITIVE STATEMENT OP SCKIPTtlKB 

-OOI.I.ATE11AI. EVIDENCE OP SCIENCE,* ESPEOIADEY FKOM EANOHAaE-TKIPABTITE 

OniOIN OP TJTB NATIONS-aBOORAPIIICAD SURVEY OP THE BANDS FIRST PEOPLED- 

CENTRAL Pl>IMT IN TUB TIIOMLANDS OP ARMENIA-THE TRIPLE CONTINENT OP EUROPE, 

ASIA, AND AFRICA, VIEWED IN ITS PIIT.SIOAL FORMATION-THE NORTHERN PLAIN, THE 

OKEAT DESERT ZONE, THE MOUNTAIN CHAINS, AN1> THE SDIMACENT CODHTRIBS-BASIN 

OP THE MEDITERRANEAN-OUTI.YINO PARTS OF THE WORLD-DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

SEVERAL RACES FROM THE ORIOINAL CENTRE IN ARMENIA-THE MOSAIO HISTORY 

OIVES ONLY TUB COMMENOEMENT OF THE PROCESS-FORM OF THE RECORD ETHNIC 

RATHER THAN PERSONAL-THE ARYAN AND SEMITIC LANOUAQES AN1> RACES- 

CONNEXION OP SHKMITE AND HAMITB RACES-OEoaRAPIIICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 

THREE FAMILIES—JAPHETIl-HAM—SIIKM—LAKGUACES OF THE RESPECTIVE RACES 

-MODERN CLASSIFICATION BY RACES OR VARIETIES OF MANKIND-THE CAUCASIAN 

-THE TURANIAN—THE NIORITIAN-THE jlALAY—THE AMERICAN-MEANINO OF 

“ABoIUOINAL” tribes-OONCLUDINO REMARKS. * 

In tlie. a^e liefore lli<? FI/hhI, tlio liumaii race had completed its 
first ^rcat experiment. It had failed in tlie attempt to achieve 
tJie end of its creation as^ single united people. The time was 
now come for that fnrtlier. step whitsh hail heon contemplated 
from the first in the Divine comniantl—to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. »Thc process h}"^ w'hich this was effected is an object of 
enquiry only second in interest fo the origin of the race; and the 
enquiiy must be pursued in accordance with the princijdcs wo have 
laid down. The Scriptural account must he regarded not as an 
expression of the crude opinions of an "age, though early, yet long 
subsequent to the division of mankind into races, hut as an his¬ 
torical record, derived from the testimony of those who witnessed 
the process. This testimony is independent of any question about 
inspiration ; hut when an inspired teacher like St. Paul makes 
the same statements with a directly religious object, wo have •the 
highest authority for accepting the unity of the species as an 

i> 
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undoubted fact in the history of man. That the magnificent 
Caucasian and the debased Hottentot, the noble Red Indian and 
the woolly Negro, should have sprang from the same stock, may 
seem incredible to that mere external view whicl\. is no safe test of 
truth. Science may discuss tJie 'problem unfettered by the 
authority, which she will in the end assuredly confirm. Historical 
criticism will first follow direct testimony, but not without inter¬ 
preting that testimony by the light of science. The only direct 
testimony that we possess is the record in tlie tenth chapter of the 
Book of Genesis, to which the earjy traditions of the several 
nations scarcely add anything possessing the value of an inde¬ 
pendent authority. The further aid renclered by science consists 
in the investigation of national affinities and differences, partly by 
physical characteristics, but chiefly by the test of language. Tlie 
latter field of enqrfiry has been cultivated in our own day with tlie 
greatest diligence and success ; and, after making allowance for 
certain artificial changes, of which the record has been generally 
preserved. Comparative Grammar has been established as the 
surest guide to Comparative Ethnologj'. 

Two facts stand out in the very forefront of the Scriptural 
account of the division of the nations—that all "were derived from 
the common stock of Noah in three great divisions, having his 
three sons for their several ancestors ; and that, for a long time 
after the Flood, “ the whole earth w'as of one language and of one 
Speech.” * That great dislocation of this one speetli, of Avhich the 
memory was preserv'ed in the name of Babel, gave a decisive 
impulse to the separation, which maj’’, fiev^crtheless, have begun 
before; and its time is fixed to the age of Peleg, in the fifth 
generation from Noah (b.c. 2247), whose very name (Peleg = 
division) commemorated the division.f 

The tripartite descent of all the nations from Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth is twice jilainly stated : “ These are the thrtfc sons of 

Noah, and of them was the whole earth overspread.” J “ These 
are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in 
their nations : and by these were the nations divided in the earth 
after the flood.” | Befcfe comparing the list of the nations 
descended from them with our later knowdedge of the peojiles of 
the earth, it is necessary to take a general survey of the lands 
over which the posterity of Noah’s sons began to spread. 

The highlands of Armenia—^for these, in the geography of 


Genesis, xi. 1. 


+ IV).'X. 25. 


t lb. ix. 19. 


§ lb. X. 32. 
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8cirpture, are meant by tbe monntains of Ararat, on which the 
Ark rested—^form at once the most natural centre for the distri¬ 
bution of the human ^ace, and the most convenient station from 
which to view the tripartite pontinent of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
And at once, in thus naming it, we must insist on a more natural 
division than tliat into three continents, which, besides, was by no 
means uniformly accepted by the ancients. Tlie highland region of 
Armenia is the central ^not of the mountain system’which forms 
the skeleton of Western Asia, and whose chains are connected with 
the great ranges that stretch through the whole length of Asia and 
of Europe. North of these ranges a vast expanse of land extends 
with a general slope down to the Arctic Ocean, intersected by 
great rivers and covered with forests, swamps, and lakes. It is 
broken, near the eehtre, by the transverse ip^ain of the Oural 
Mountains, and terminates on the north-west in the highlands of 
Scandinaviiu With this portioi>of the earth’s surface history has 
for a long time little or no concern, though destined to be vastly 
influenced iJy causes there at work. It lies apart, the rough 
cradle of those hardy races which Avere prepared, through a course 
of ages, to pour down like another deluge on the etFete civilization 
of the Old World. The central and southeni portions of the trijfle 
continent are again subdivided by marked physical characters. 
A broad belt of san<ly desert, on the greater part of which rain 
never falls, begins on the western shore of Africa, below the 
parallel of 30° N. latitude, and sweej)S across North i^frica, 
Arabia, and Persia, gniilually rising ui) to the table-land of Ii-an, 
beyond which it again sprcffds out into the vast stejipes of Tartary, 
and reaches nearly to the shores of the Yellow Sea. Tlic valley of 
the Nile, tlie basin of the Red Sea, and that of the Tigris and 
Euphr.'ites and the Persian Gulf, are dcipressions in the sm-faco of 
this great desert belt, which is also broken by several o^es, where 
si)rings of‘water, and sometimes a considerable stream, nourish 
valleys, whose scanty verdure seems luxuriant by contrast with 
the wastes around. The part of this gi*eat tract which lies cast of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, forn^ng the table-land of Iran, 
is bordered on the north' and south by mountain-chains, which rim 
out from the central highlands of Armenia. The northern range, 
skirting the southern shore of the Casi>iau, is prolonged eastwsird 
to the Indian Caucasus (or Hindoo Koosli), where another great 
knot is formed. The southern range, skirting the eastern margin 
of the Tigris valley and the Persian Gulf, ceases on the west side 
of the Delta of the Indus, whence the transverse chain of the 
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Soliman Mountains runs np northwards to the Hindoo Koosh.- 
From this new central knot the first chain is continued in the 
Himalaya and its branches, at the feet of ■w^iich lie the two great 
Indian peninsulas and the vast land of China< while another 
great range, which may be included under the general name of 
Altai,, stretches north-east to the very extremity of the continent, 
along the margin of the steppes of Western Tartary and of the 
great northern Siberian plain. These twef ranges support between 
them the great plateau of Mongolia, which forms the north-eastern 
part of the great desert zone. • 

The course of the mountain chains west of the Armenian high¬ 
lands affords a striking example of the influence of physical 
geography on national charac^ter. Two ranges, corresponding to 
the *two already described as running to the tfast, extend westward 
along the northern and southern shores of Asia Minor, ending 
abruptly in the western headlands of that peninsida. Tlieir i)ro- 
longations are lost amidst the European ranges which, swcejiing 
to the north-west, make room for the basin of the lyffediterrauean, 
which is bounded on the east by the chains of Amamis, Lebanon, 
and the hills that i)rolong them to the south. Tlic southern shore 
of the Mediterranean is enclosed along lyilf its extent by the 
slopes of the giant Atlas, which forms the northern boundarj'of 
the Great Desert (the Sahara ); and along the easicni half the 
Desert itself reaches to the sea-shore, excej)! where it is backed uj) 
by hills whose terraces slope down to the Mediterranean, as in the 
fair peninsula of Cyrenc. Thus the shores of tliis beautiful inland 
sea are formed by mountain slopes and* deeply-indentetl penin¬ 
sulas, enjoying the most delicious climate, and affording the 
greatest facilities for navigation. It ts a remarkable feature of 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, that the southern faces 
of the great mountain chains generally fall abruptly to the sea or 
the intci^ning plains, while on the north they desdend with a 
long and gr.'j.dual slope. Hence the lands on their southern side 
lie within a small compass, open to the great highway of com¬ 
merce, and sheltered by the steep mountain walls Iwhind them ; 
while on the other side ”a vast immanagcable mass of land, 
exposed to a northern climate, presents far greater obstacles to 
the progress of civilization. The same is true, though on a larger 
scale, of the Himalayas as well as of the Alps. In fine, the great 
chain of Caucasus, backing up the Armenian highlands on the 
north, and extending westward to the Crimea, encloses, with the 
opposite mountains of Asia Minor and Thrace, the basin of the 
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EuxLne, from whoso north-western shores the steppes of Southern 
ItussiA slope up to the great Sarmatian plain. The islands which 
fringe the coast of ^his great trii)artite continent need not ho 
described. Tlie j)art of Africa south of the Great Desert has only 
the remotest connexion with'aneicnt histoiy; and the Now Worlds 
of America and Oceania may be left for the present out of view. 
Our plan is, first to obtain a general idea of the earliest distri¬ 
bution of the human race according to the list given, in the tentli 
chapter of Genesis, aided by the researches of Ethnology, and then 
to siilfer the several nations^ except those with which the thread of 
the history I'cmaius, to sink out of our view, till they reaj)j)ear on 
the stage of history in iheir connexion with the others. 

This general view of the i)h3'sical geogi'ai)hy of the ancient world 
may 2>repare us to .see the fitness of the Armenian highlands 
to ]>e the central cradle of the human race. Forming the highest 
laud of Western Asia, the region lies between tlie Caspian, the 
Euxine, the Me<literranean, and the Persian Gulf, which afibrd 
access to all qiuu'ters of the ancient world. In its heart are the 
soui'ces of the En2>lmites, whose course forms the track, first to 
Syria and the Mediterranean, and then to the plains of Babylonia 
and the Persian Gulf; while tlie Tigris, rising on the southern 
Blo2)es of its mountains, takes a more direct course to the same 
2)oint. One of these two 2 >*Atli 8 may have been followed by the 
first great migration on record, tliat of the Babel builders, when 
they journeyed eastward to the plain of Shinar or Babjdonia. 
The valleys of the chain which skirts the basin of the Tigris 
on the cast formed a 2>ath .by which a hai'dy mountain race might 
S2>read over tlie table-land of Iran, and thence descend into 
tile 2>laius of Northern India ; and in these regions we find a race 
which assumed, not unworthily, the name of noble (the Aryans)^ 
From the I’ersian Gulf the way lies 02ien, east and south, to all the 
coasts and islands of the great Indian Ocean; while the coast of 
Syria, besides giving immediate access to Egypt, the shores of the 
Bed Sea, and the southern margin of the Mediterranean, looked 
over the waters of tliat easily navigable sea to all the lands of 
Southern Euro2)o. To these cotmtries"there was anotlier access by 
the valleys w^hich descend from Armenia to Asia Minor, along 
both shores’of that jieninsula, and by the islands wliich form 
steiijiing-stones across the ASgean into Greece, as well us over the 
narrow streams of the Bos2»oru8 and Hellespont into Tlirace. The 
shores of the Euxine might be reached by the valleys of the Cyrus 
and the Phasis, whence the way lay open rotmd the foot of the • 
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Caucasian chain into the Crimea and tlie vast plain of Nortliern 
Europe; while the Cyrus and the Araxes also led to the Caspian, 
across and around which was the route to t^entral and I^^ortheni 
Asia. Without entering, at iireseiit, into tlio question of the 
peopling of America, we need on]y»notice the clear physical possi¬ 
bility of a passage from the one continent to the other, both across 
Behring’s Strait and along the chain of the Aleutian Isles. Thus 
the way laj’’ open on every side; and ou pesu-ly every side fertile 
plains, watered by abounding rivers, invited men down from the 
mountain vallc3's into a milder and more productive climate. 

Though the descendants of NoaJi’s {hree sons sjiread ultimately 
over the wide regions thus described, we must not expect to find, 
in tlie Mosaic accoimt, more than the commencement of the process. 
Its t^ue historic chara<--(er necessarily'' confines it to the tlien known 
parts of the world jr though inferences may be fairly drawn re¬ 
specting the lU'ogress of i)Oj>ulation over regions still unknown. 
The attempt to find all counti’ies of the ancient world in the list 
has raised neetlless difficulties. A very unfiamded susjjicion has 
also been tlirowji uj>on the whole account on the ground of its 
form. By those who started from the assiunption that it was 
intended for a genealogy of jicrsonal names, tlie discovery that 
many of these names are strictly national was sui>posed to reduce 
it to a mere ethnical spccialation. But the only wonder is that the 
ethnic character of mauj" of these names (such as those ending in 
imf thp Hebrew idural, and i)articularlj^ the dual Mixrrarm, for the 
two Ui>per and Lower) should ever have been overlooked.* 

Though the wrilcr shirts with a genealogy, in the case of the three 
sons of Noah, the whole scope of his account is manifestly^ ethnic, 
and it is fruitless to enquire where the on^ form ends and the other 
begins. In determining the localities to which tlic names should 
lie referred, we have in some cases the guidance of historical geo- 
graphy', and in others a very striking similarity^ of names; aided 
by a general notion, derived from the account itself and from the 
science of Ethnology, as to what parts of the ancient world were 
peopled by the three races. 

The most certain result (*f Comparative^ Philology is, that the 
languages—and therefore the nations f—of Emope and South- 

* A striking ca.se occurs iu verses 15—18, wliei-e tlie one form pas.sc.s into tlic 
other:—"jVnd Canaan hegat Sidon his fiinthorn, and Hath, and the Jebusitc, and 
the A'morite, See.” In the next verse, the boundary of the Caiuianitcs is given, from 
Sidon, which now stands for the city. 

+ It may ho necessaiy here to guard against an olijoction. “ Blood and language, 
'njion a whole,” says Dr. Latham, "coincide hut slightly. The Arab blood of the 
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western Asia form two great families, of wliich. the one is named 
Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, Aryan or Japhetic, and the other 
Semitic.* The rang'e^of the former may he described by a zone, 
extending S.E. lyid N.W. from the plain of Northern India across 
the table-land of Iran, the 'highlands of Armenia, and at least 
a jmrt of Asia Minor, into Euroj»e, of which it covers nearly the 
whole surface. There is little difficulty in referring to i)art8 of this 
region the races named* in Genesis as the jjosterity ,of Japheth. 
This zone leaves on its western margin, for the most part well- 
defined by dividing moxmtaiys, the countries which form the south¬ 
western corner of Asia—namely, the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
Syria with the adjacent, j>art of Asia Minor, and the peninsula of 
Arabiju This region, which is the seat of the Semitic languages, 
as determined by Comparative Grammju*, contains the countries 
which Ave know, from the whole tenor of Scripture histoiy, to have 
iKJcn i>eopled chiefly by the race of Shem. 

The third race ofters more difficulty. Comi)arative Grammar has 
not yet established a distinct HamititJ family of languages ; but it 
has proved the diffit:ulty of referring tlie dialects of Egypt and some 
neighbouring countries to cither of the other fiimilies. But the 
liistory most indubitably connects Ilarn with Egypt, his son Canajm 
with the adjacent district of Palestine, and others of his descen¬ 
dants with Africa on the west, and Arabia on the east, of Egypk 
One main source of difficidty, perhajis, arises from a sacrifice of 
truth to symmetry, in the too eager search for a definite tripiirtite 
division of the nations. There seems to have been a much closer 
c-oniicxiou (we do not say, affinity) between the races of Shem and 
Ham, than between them and the race of Japheth. This is already 
intimated in Noah’s i)rophetic blessing. AVhUe Japheth, who 
seems to liuA'e been the elder son, stands apart, “ enlarged ” with 
his vast temporal inheritance, Shem, the heir of the spiritual 
promise, is'pluced in direct antagonism with Hum, whom he is to 
reduce to subjection. Accordmgly we find a perpetual conflict 
between the two races, and a perpetual intrusion of the one into 

inillions who spciik Arahic [iu Africa] is at a nimhpiim and he. mentions slavery as 
a ureat cause of the iiiternnxtiu’e of languagt'S. This must he carefully borne in mind 
in all sjieculations on ethnic aflinities based on the existing forms of language. 13ut 
when wo are ahle to ascend to the original speech of a people, we may safely 
infer tlieir racse from theii" language. In our owj» islands, for examph), the use of 
English by the Cornish, Welsh, Scutch Highlanders, anil li-ish, docs not tempt ns to 
refer them to the Teutonic luce ; but our knowledge that their native dialects arc 
Cambrian and Gaelic leads us rightly to class them with the Celtic race. 

* This form of the word, though ori^nating iu a difficulty witli the sh, has been so ^ 
naturalized by use, that the more jirojier SJiemitic seems uncouth. 
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the seats of the other. The very Land of Promise, divinely given to 
the chosen descendants of Shorn, was first possessed by the race of 
Canaan, the son of Ham. The two races came into conflict on the 
Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf, and in the plaips of Babylonia, 
where Nimrod, the son of the Haiuite ^IJush, set up his throne in a 
country which afterwards belonged to the Semitic race ; an<l hence 
arose the double application of the name Cush to Babylonia, as 
well as to Ethiopia above Egypt, to which it properly refers. More 
than this : according to the Hebrew method of stating geographical 
facts in a genealogical form, names tljat arc purely local arc in¬ 
serted as if they had an ethnical meaning. Thus in Arabui, where 
certain districts were occupied at one time, by a Semitic race, at 
another by an Hamitic, the very same names appcjir in both 
genealogies, indicating the intrusion of the one family into the pos¬ 
sessions of tlie other; tlie Cushite races of Sheba and Havilah 
appear as descendants of the Shemite Joktan in Arabia. The 
general conclusion is, that we must not expect to find the same 
marked distinction between the races and languages of Shorn and 
Ham, as between them and the race of Jnj»heth. A^’'c maj' jirobably 
view the ancient Eg5T)tians as nearest to the imro tj-jie of a Hamite 
race. That this type is to be found in the negro is a prejudice as 
unfoimded as the attempt to wrest Noah’s prophecy of the sub¬ 
jection of the Canaanites to Israel into an argiuncnt for negro 
slavery. 

Confining our attention within the probable limits of tlie know¬ 
ledge of the time when the list was composed, the settlements of 
the three sons of Noah may be roughly,described as forming three 
parallel zones;—Japheth, stretching from the highlands of Ar¬ 
menia, to the south-east, into the table-land of Iran, and to the 
west into Thrsfee and the Grecian peninsula and islands ; ►Shem, 
occupying the middle belt, from the south-eastern part of 'Asia 
Minor * to the Persian Gulf, and most, if not all, of the peninsula 
of Arabia ; and Ham, Egypt and Ethiopia, with the adjacent parts 
of Africa, as well as Palestine and the country round the head of 
the Hed Sea. 

The names of the tribes belonging to each of the three races are 
the following:— 

I. The sons of Japheth. 

1 . GoMEii; and his sons Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. 
These are supposed to belong to tlie jirimeval seats of the race, in 

* The Semitic and Aryan races were much mingled in this peninsula. In a very 
general sense, the Hirer Halys ma^ be named as a boundary between tlicm. 
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the liif^lilaruls of Armenia, and the centre of Asia Minor. To- 
gamwch api)earB to he identified in Scripture with Armenia. As 
these are i)robably the saces which ultimately spread north-westward 
over Europe, w^ cannot tell how far wo have to look for them 
among existing nations ; and »wide range is left open to specu¬ 
lation. The name of Gomer resembles that of the great Cim¬ 
merian or C^nnric race, which is found both on tlie shores of the 
Euxine, where the Crimea still preserves its name* and in the 
extreme west of Europe. In Aish-kenaz some of the best autho¬ 
rities find the name of As^, which was at first localized on the 
shores of the Euxine and in Asia Minor.* The extension of the 
nnttie to the Avholc coptineut has no ethnical meaning; but the 
race, sju’eading to the north-west, is regarded by the authorities 
just referred to as the original of the Teutonic nations. Hijihath 
has not been satisfactorily explained; Josephus says that the 
I’aidilagonians were called of old lUiiphajans. 

2. Magog is a name which occurs again in Scripture, with that of 
Gog, for some great and wild tribe, who fought on horseback with 
the bow, and came fi'oni a (;ountry adjacent to Togarmah, that is, 
Armenia (Ezekiel xxxviii. xxxix.). Ezekiel’s description, as well 
as some ancient traditions i)reserved by the Arabians, point to the 
tribes ut)ith of the Caucasus, who were included by the Greeks 
under the general name of Scythians. But here great difficulties 
arise, jiartly from the very wide and indefinite range given by the 
classical writers to this name of (Scythians, and partly frojn tlie 
m<»vements of the tribes which have at various tunes displaced one 
another, over the northerly parts of Europe and Asia. Thus the 
^lame has come to denote two very distin(!t races ; the one Japhetic, 
tlie other belonging tt) that great Turanian fiunily of which we have 
•still to speak. Tlie former seem to be the Magog of Scriptiwe, as 
they certainly are the Scythians of Herodotus and the other earlier 
Greek writers. They are the family whose chief branch, settled in 
tlie east and south-east of Europe, along the northern sides of the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian, obtained the name of 
Sarniatians from one of their lesser tribes, when* that of Scythians 
was tnuisferred to the Turanian races of Northern and North-eastern 
Asia. Upon the whole, however, where ethnical afiSnities arc so 
obscure, it may be safer to regard the name as merely geographical, 
which is certainly the case with some others in the list. According 
to a probable etymology, Ma-gog signifies the People of Gog, Gog 
being the prophetic name of a supiiosed jirince of these tribes. 


• Soc the article Asia in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Jtoman Geography. 
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3. Madai almost certainly represents the Medes, whom ethnical 
science has proved to be a branch of the Indo-European race.* 

4 . Javak, with his sons Elishah, Tarshich, Kittim, and Do- 
danim, peopled the “ Isles of the Gentiles,” a tcipi which always 
seems to signify, in Scriptural ge®gTsfi)hy, tlie western shores of 
Asia Minor and the coimtries on the Em’opcan coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The name of Javan, stripped of tJie vowel points, is 
the same as the Greek ION, and Milton adopts the identification 
when he speaks of 

“Tlio Ionian gods of Jave^ta issue.” 

Nay, the verj’" name of Jai^hcth himself reai^pears in the Titan 
deity lapetus, whose son Prometheus, 

“ Jap/iet/i's wftiT scjjB,” 

is, in the oldest Greek nij’thologj', the benefactor and preserver, nay, 
even tlxe creator of the human race. The identification of J£/iishah 
with tlie JEolians, and of Jiodanitn with the Dardauians of Asia 
Minor (a j>eople undoubtetlly akin to the Greeks), and the placing 
of the Kittim in the island of (.’yprus, are questions too minute to 
be more than barely mentioned. Put the name of 'I'amhish is of 
wider interest. It often t)ccin‘s in Scripture as that of a distant 
land, the commerce with which gave a name to the largest class of 
merchant vessels, like our “ liulianien ; ” audit is generally be¬ 
lieved to denote either tlie lands in the western part of the Medi¬ 
terranean in genei-al, or in particular Siiain, where the great 
maritime city of Tartessus was fapjons in the earliest times. It 
may, however, bo doubted Avhether so dist&nt a region wotild bo 
within the writer’s knowledge. 

5. Tubal has been placed in Pontu.s, on account of the resem- 
blanoo of the name to the Tilwu'cni. 

6. Meshbgh has been identified, for a similar reason, witli the 

Moschi in Pontus. ^ 

7. Tiuas seems to represent the great nation of the Tliracians. 

In looking at the subject from the historical point of view, in 

the light of the earliest authentic documents, we cannot enter on 
the wider field of scientific eAquiry into the .origin and affinities of 
the ancient and existing nations of tlie world. But it may be well to 
indicate the results obtained by tlie modem science of Comparative 
Philology. The nations, ancient and modern, comjirised in tJie groat 
zone which has already been mentioned as extending from Northern 
India on the south-east to the western shores of Eurojie, are clas- 
Bified, according to their languages, in the following order:— 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE AKYAN FAMILY OF IA.NGUAGES.* 
Classes. Brancitcs. Dead. Languages. Living Languages. 


Indio.> 


: Prakrit and Pali, Modoru \ Dialects of India. 


and Vc<lic Sanskrit 


IllANlC 


Parsi„PcljJevi, Zend. 


Old Armenian 


Cki.tic. . 


Cyniiic 


Gadliclic 


(.(.'ornisli 


I < >si-uii . . 

Ir.vi.i(!.Uiuliriaii 


<('UI 1 . . 'I . 

riiliriaii J. Imiffned’oc. . 
itin .. j Laiigiied’oil.. 


iLLvnic 


llKLi.riNic. 


DialiTts of Greek 


Lettii*. .Old J’russian 


"WlNDK' 


- Ecele.si.istieal Sl.avonii- 


^ Soiltli-ea^it j^r-.ceie.s.as..ie;u 

Slavonic . . . . .. 

. tj, .f t)lfl I’oheuiiali 

I est Slavonic., j . 

tJolalnan. 


. I’olaliian. 

Old IIIkIi Gcnnan and 


( Old Iliirli Gcnnan and i 
. I Middle High German . . J 


Low German 


Tkotonio 


Gothic. 

.\nglo-Saxon 
tUd Dutch . . 
< )hl Friesian 
Old Saxon . . 


Scandinavian 


Old Norse- 


the Gipsies. 

Persia. 

Aighanistaii. 

Kurdistan. 

Bokhara. 

Armenia. 

Ossethi. 

Wales. 

Brittany. 

*+* 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Isle of Man. 

Portugal! 

Spain. 

Provence. 

France. 

Italy. 
Wallacliia. 
the Orisons. 

Albania. 

Greece. 

Lithuania. 

Frieslan<l and 
Livonia 
(Letfish). 
Bulgaria. 
Russia, 
niyria. 
Poland. 
Bohemia. 
Lusutia, 

Goimauy. 

+ 

England. 
Holland. 
Friesland. 
North Ger¬ 
many tPlatt 
Dcutsch). 
Denmark. 
Swetlen. 
Norway. 
Iceland. 


• From Max Muller : Lectures on tJie Science of Language, p. 380. 
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That this table should include the dialects of races whose names 
are not seen in the Mosaic list, is quite consistent with the 'limits 
within which that list is confined. Repnesenting the original 
diffusion of the families of mankind, it does not :^)llow them into 
their later ramifications. One case demands more special notice, 
that of the language which stands first, both in fhe table and in 
the name Indo-lSuropeau, and to which pi*eccdence has been 
genersdly givpn by modern sclndars—the Indie. Neither this nor 
the chief dialects of the Iranic apj^car in the Mosaic list, just 
because they lay beyond its range; and.perhaps, too, because of the 
well-known fact that the Aryan race in Northern India displaced 
an earlier Hamite or Tm'auian pojiulation. But there has been 
too great a tendency to regard the Indie j»s the prototj’pe, and 
even.the parent of the whole famil}’^; and he.nce some have even 
supposed that we must look for the cradle of the human race, not 
in the highlands of Armenia, but in those of the Hindoo Ivoosh. 
This precedence in antiquity, however, is more than can be justly 
clahned for the ludic dialects; and, in fact, the original centre of 
the race cannot be determined by such reasoning. “ There is,” 
says Dr. Latham, “ a tacit assumption that, as the Hast is the 
probable quarter in which either the human si>ecics or the greater 
part of our civilization originated, everything came from it. But 
surely in this there is a confusion between the primary diffusion of 
mankind over the world at large, and those secondary movements 
by wlijch, according even to the ordinary hj-pothesis, the Lithuanic 
came from Asia into I 5 ur<q)e? A mile is a mile, and a league a 
league, from whichever end it is measm-ed, and it is no further from 
the Danube to the Indus, than from the Indus to the Danube: ” *■ 
and we may add, it is only half as far from Armenia to either. 

II. The Race of Ham formed four great families, v.hich can be 
identified pretty certainly with known mces, though the minuter 
subdivisions involve considerable difficulties. They all belong to 
the dark-coloured variety of mankind; and the very name of Ham 
has such a signification, bemg akin to the word by which the 
Egjq)tians described the black soil of their own country, f 

1. Cush seems to bo a generic term for tlje dark tribes of Africa, 
like the Greek name Ethio[>ijm; but his numerous progeny extend 
also into Asia. The name of his eldest son, Seba, is identical with 

* Latham, Comvparaiive Philology, p. 612. The passage is part of an argument 
which wo cannot, of coui-se, discuss hero—that Sanskrit, whicli is closely allied to the 
Slavonian dialects, is rather of Eurojieou than of Asiatic origin. 

+ Sfo Book II., chapter vi. 
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the most ancient name of the great island (as it was called) formed 
between the two branches of the Nile, the Astaboras and Astapus, 
and famous as the scat of the Etlriopian kingdom of Meroe. The 
following namesk of Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah (with his sons Sheba 
and Dedan), and Sabtech^, •certainly belong in part* to the 
peninsula of Arabia. Then follows one of the most interesting 
records of primeval history; how Nimrod, a descen<lant of Cush, 
began to be a mighty one in the earth, and was distinguished in 
early traditions as “ the mighty hunter ” (the phrase “ before 
Jehovah ” is a Hebrew pleonasm of intensity). There is little 
doubt that this epithet describes the forays which the first great 
conqueror named in history made tipon the surrounding nations. 
He is expressly declared to have founded a kingdom, the seat of 
which is accurately defined. Its beginning was at Babel and the 
neighbouring cities of Ercch, Accad, and Cahieh, in the land of 
8 hinar; that is, the great plain of Babylonia, or, to speak more 
widely. Southern Mes<>i)otamia. Thence lie is suppose<l by some 
to have extended his empire northward along the valley of the 
Tigris into the land of Asshur (AssjTia), where he built the cities 
of Nineveh, Behoboth, Calah, and Itesen.* It is, f)f course, quite 
indifferent whether these were the exploits of an individual, or, as 
seems more probable, of the dynasty ho founded. The great fact 
established is this, that the earliest emiiirc in the world was set up 
by a Cushite dynasty in the groat plain of Baliylonia. Traditions 
of the most amnent tunes, and the recently discovered records of 
the oldest Babylonian language, point to an original Cushite 
population in those regions, whore the apiicllation of the race was 
long preserved in such names as Chiithah, Cossjei, Chuzistan or 
Susiana. For the Ciishites peopled not only the plains of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but the highlands of Susiana and Persia IVopcr; and we may 
follow the footsteps of the race still further to the east, across the 
deserts of^Beloochistan and the IMekran, at the head of the Indian 
Ocean, to tlie peninsula of India; where, besides the evidence of 
language, their presence is shown by their characteristic temple- 
towers or pagodas. In these countries they were mingled with 
the Aryan race. Thus we sec the Cushite race extending from 

* Tlmt in, ajconling to tlio reading of Genesis x. 11, now generally preferred ; 
“out of tlmt land he went into Assyria”—hut it is not eertain that the, authorized 
translation is not right :—“ont of that land went forth Asshur” fdriven out hy a 
Cushite invader), “and built Nineveh, Reholmth, Calah, and Eesen,” a Semitic tetra- 
polis in Northern Mesopotamia, in contrast to the Cushito tetrnpolis iji the South. 
This Cushito kingdom is mixed up by historians with tlic early history of Assyria. 
See Book ii., chapter ix. 
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above Pgypt, across the south and east of Arabia, the plain of 
Babylonia or Ohaldaea, and as far as India, in a sort of crescent: 
but the question still remains, what wa* the course of their 
migration ? Did they ascend the Nile to their primitive seats in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, and then •spread to the north-east, dis¬ 
placing an earlier Shemite population in Aral»ia and on the Tigris ? 
Or did they first descend the valley of the Euphrates, and siwead 
thence to the south-west? Or did they follow both courses ? Tliis 
question is one of the most difficult in the whole science of Eth¬ 
nology. The results of modern research point, as we shall see 
hereafter, to the entrance of the Cushites into Chaldaaa by way 
of the Persian Gulf; an«l this is supposotl to be in accordance 
with the order in the Book of Genesis, which derives Nimrod from 
Cush, and not Cush from Nimrod. But, on •the other hand, the 
narrative of the building of Babel appears rather to suggest that 
the Cushite peopling of Babylonig. was effected by the more dir(*ct 
route, and that it was connected with the migration of the Babel 
builders. It would seem that the race of Ham, like the Cainites 
before the Flood, having cast oflT the patriarchal law, were the first 
to indulge their restless desire of wide dominion. 

2. Mizraim, the name of Ham’s second son, has a uniform geo¬ 
graphical significance in Scripture. Even its dual form has its 
proper force, denoting Upper and Ijowcr Egypt. Tlie singular, 
Mazor, seems to have the same significance as Ham, and Egj*pt is 
expressly called in Scripture “ the land of Ham ” (Psalm Ixxviii. 
51 ; cv. 23 ; cvi. 22) ;—strong arguments for the opinion that 
Eg3rpt, though named second in geographical order, was tiie chief 
seat of the Hamite race. Its extent along the valley of the Nile is 
defined by the unchanged physical limit»of the first cataract; and 
the distinct characteristics of the ancient Egyptians are inscribed 
indelibly on their monuments. But they were surrounded by 
kindred tribes—Ludim, Anamim, Lejiabim, Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, 
Gasluhim (the progenitors of the Philistim), and Caphtorim. It 
seems that all tljese, as we know for certain of the Philistines, 
were colonies sent forth by the primitive race of Mizraim ; and 
that they are enumerated ih a geographioal order, from west to 
east. The Ludim (or Lud) are mentioned in several passages of 
Scripture as serving in the armies of Eg3rpt: but a difficulty arises 
from the twofold use of the name; for besides the Mizraite Lud or 
Ludim, fhere was a Shemite Lud, probably the Lydians. Of the 
Anamim we have no certain knowledge; but the Lehabim (else¬ 
where called Lubim) seem to be without doubt the Eebu of the 
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Egyptian monuments, and the Libyans of the Greeks, in the nar¬ 
rower sense. Their ancient dependence on the Egyptians is 
stated by Manotho as an historical fact. The Naphtuhim dwelt 
close to Egypt^ on the' west. Tlie Pathinisim, Casluhim, and 
Caphtorira were probably settled in the Dcltft itself. The paren¬ 
thesis, which describes the origin of the l*hilistines, setjms to bo 
misplaced, for this people are elsewhere uniformly described as an 
offshoot of the Caiditorim. They were the only one of the Mizraite 
colonies which extended into Asia, and their affinity with the 
Egyptians should bo rcmennJ>ercd in studying Jewish history. The 
Caxditorim were not improbably an bid race, closely akin to the 
Cushites, who dwelt ii^ Egypt before its final settlement by its his¬ 
torical inhabitants. Their name seems to be connected with that 
of Coptos, and to ccpitain the old root which is preserved in the 
modern name of the Egyptian peojjle and hmgnage, and in the 
Greek appellation of the country (Ac-gy7)tus — the land of Copt), 
lletiring to the Delta, the Caphtorim seem to have sent forth 
colonies, not only to the adjacent maritime plain of PhiListia, but 
across the Mediterranean to the south-west shores of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands. The old Lcleges and Carians, as well as 
the Cretans, had a close affinity with the Pliilistines, especially if 
the last two of these three j)eoples be rightly identified with the 
Tok-Karu and the Khairetana (the Hebrew Cherethim), who 
appear on the Egyptian monuments as allies of the Philistines. 
They are evidently p, race cognate to the 'Egyj^tians, but distin¬ 
guished from them by some marked peculiarities. 

3 . PjptJT, the third sbn pf Ham, is also often mentioned in the 
proj)hetic Scriptures as allied with the Egyptians. The name 
corresponds witJi that of^ nomad people, Petu (bowmen), which 
occurs on the monuments. It seems probable that they were the 
Nubians, and this w6uld account for their being mentioned next 
after Mizraim, as Nubia was alway’s a dependency of Egypt. 

4. Canaan is the last-nam^ of the sons of Ham, but the best 
known to the Hebrew author, who not only gives a fall list of the 
Canaanite tribes, but an exact description of their territories, from 
the borders of Egypt and the plain of Sodom and Gemorrah on the 
south, to the city of SiAon and tlie land of Hamath (the valley of 
the Orontes)k on the north ; thus including the whole of the Holy 
Land and some of the adjacent parts of Phcenicia and Syria, 
which were afterwards peopled by the race of Shem. 

The illustration of this family by Comparative Philology is an 
enquiry as yet in its infancy ; all that can at present be said with • 
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- safety is that some progrras has heen made towards the recognition 
of a distinct class of Hamitic languages. The tendency of modem 
research is to show that, as on the one hand the race of Ham led 
the way in material civilization, and consequently ^ the changes of 
language .which it calls for, and as. oft the other hand their civili¬ 
zation took more and more a Semitic form of development, so their 
languages will bo found to constitute an intermediate link between 
the primitive undeveloped Turanian and the Semitic. Some 
philologors even go so far as to doubt whether the Stunitic family 
of languages should not rather be called Hamitic. But, in truth, 
little success-can be expected in the attempt to classify languages 
according to. the three races, since tJie cjiief modifying causes, 
which have moulded languages into their existing forms, are long 
subsequent to the original partition of maiikind. The ancient 
language of Egjq)t,'aud the Coptic derived from it, have i)erhaj)s the 
best claim to represent the Hamitic family; but it is now clear that 
both the people of Egypt, and tficir language, contained a large 
infusion of the Nigritian clement. 

The characteristics of the race may l>orhaps be best seen in the 
traditions and monument's of their civilization. Their great work 
was to make material nature subserve tlieir power and pomj), to 
found groat cmi)ires, and to resist tlic inroads of nomad races. 
They reared those massive works of grand and sombre architecture, 
which still cxc;ite our admiration in Egjqit, Babylonia, anti 
Southern Arabia, as well as in'the little we know of the earliest 
monuments of Phoenicia. Indeed, the principle recently pro- 
pounde<i by Mr. Fergusson, though, often partially rcQognized 
before,* of using prevailing styles of architecture as a test 
of race, may be safely apjdied*, if in gny case, to the family of 
Ham. Viewed in tliis light, the wondrous legends of the old 
Arabian kings who, in their marvellous pal»lces, dared to defy the 
Divine power, till sudden destruction fell upon them from heaven, 
may be traditions not entirely imaginary. In every laud this 
material grandeur juelded partially, and in most altogether, before 
the spiritual power and the active energy of tlic sons of Shem and 
Japheth. The material civilization of the world was begun by the 
race of Ham, ennobled and put to the highest uses by the race of 
Shem, and, if the plirase may be allowed, popularized and mjule 
the handmaid of energetic progress by the race of Japheth, to whom 
Noah’s prophecy gave the highest development of worldly greatness. 

* As in the comparisons frequently marie between tlie tein 2 >lcs of India and Egyjit. 
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III. The SoKS OP Shbm are' named last in the list, probably as 
being the chosen race, with whom the main stream of the sacred 
history, abides. They* occupied a comparatively small territory, 
shut in between ^ho wide possessions of Japheth on the north, and 
those of JSam on the south. * This fact seems to suggest, from the 
very,first, that their destiny was not so much to overspread the 
earth, as to exhibit, on their allotted portion of it, the dealings of 
divine Providence with one part of mankind as a pattern of the 
rest. Two stages are clearly msirked, in the ethnic genealogy, by 
the description of Shem a^ “ the fatlier of all the children of 
Eber ; ” the latter, as tlie Jieml of the most important subdivision 
of the race, is thus pnly second in importance to Shem, the 
ancestor of tlie whole. iV-S in the Hiunite races, so here there seems 
to-be a geograidiicsd or<ler in the enumeration, which proceeds 
from south-east to north-west along the highland's which extend from 
the head of tlic Persian Gulf through Armenia into Asia Minor. 
Aram is mentioned last, as lying south of the curved line thus formed. 

1. Elam, a name i>rcserved in that of the Elynnaei, belongs to 
the mounttiins which separate the table-land of fran from the 
Persian Gulf and the lower j)art of the Tigris valley, including also 
a portion of these lowlands. It corresi)onds in general to the 
Susiana of later geographers. This peoiile, at the extremity of the 
Semitic chain, came into contact on the east with the Japhetic 
Persians, with whom tlicy ai'c sometitnas coufi)unded, while on the 
other side they were pressed ujibn by the Cushite invaders. The 
result was their ultimate reduction to a mountain tribe, compara¬ 
tively insignificant in nuigbers, but famed as archers both in 
secular and sacred history. The early importance of their country 
is attested by the title of “ King of Elam ” given to the great 
Cushite sovereign, Cbedorlaoraer. 

2 . Assnun, the gj*eat As.syrian nation, had itg^ abode in the 
ui>per valleys of the Tigris ; where having been for a time subdued 
by the Chaldman monarchy of Nimrod, it beciame the seat of 
the first great Semitic monarchy after that of Solomon. 

3. Arphaxajd is the name both of a person and of a race. As 
the eldest son of Shem (bom two yeans after the flood), we should 
natmally expect to find his progeny near the primeval home of tlie 
race; and there are good reasons fqr placing them in the southern 
part of the Armenian highlands, about the sources of the Tigris. 
One intervening step of the genealogy, Salah, leads from'Arihaxad 
to Eber, the common ancestor of the Hebrews and the Semitic 
Arabs, who were descended respectively from his two sons, Peleg 

VOL. I. n 
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and Joktan. The significance of tlie name Eber seems to point to 
a home “on the other side” of the Euphrates ; and this agrees both 
with the position of Chaldsea, the native country of Abraham, and 
the statement of Joshua to the Israelites, that their lathers had dwelt 
in the days of their idolatry, “ beyOnd the flood,” that is, the 
waters of the Eui>hrates. While the personal genealogy of the 
chosen race is traced down from Peleg, through lieu, Serug, and 
Nahor, to Tprah the father of Abram, Joktan is described as the 
father of the mmierous Arabian tribes, whose dwellings arc defined 
as extending “ from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sei)har, a mount 
of the east.” The latter is almost certainly tlie modern Zafari, a 
port i^ the cast of Yemen, and formerly a great scat of the Indian 
and African trade. Hence their settlements were in the south of 
the peninsula, where the traces of tlieir iiowei; arc found in history. 
Their chief tribe ‘was that of Sheba (the SabaJiins of classical 
geography), who very early established a great monarchy in the 
south-west corner of the ]>eninsula. The dominion jjassed from 
them to the Himj^arites (tjic Homerita) of the Greeks), who are 
not mentioned in tlie Mosaic list. They seem to have been, in 
fact, the chief subdivision of the Sabrnan tribe. Their still extant 
inscriptions attest the close connection betw'cen the Semitic po])u- 
lation and tliat Cushite element which si)read, as we have already 
seen, over these regions, and which has left here, as in the vtilleys 
of the Tigris and the Nile,-the traces of its presence and power in 
its giant monuments. But the limitation of the Joktanite Arabs 
to the south of the peninsula seems to describe only their later 
possessions. At a very early i)criod tl^ey extended into H^e great 
Syrian Desert, as far north as Damascus. Here they aftenvards 
encountered two other great waves of ^Semitic i>opulatiou, which 
passed over the north and centre of the land ; the desceralants of 
Abraham, thrgugh his son Ishmaol, and by his wife Keturah. 
This most interesting mixture of 2>oi>ulations, which still recpiires 
and will reward investigation, is attested by the occurrem^e of the 
same immes in the Biblical genealogies of Cush, Joktan, Islunael, 
and Keturah. 

4 . Lxid is most probably identified with the great Lydian nation 
of Asia Minor. The intermixture of peoples in tliat peninsula 
presents one of the most curious and intricate i)roblen3.s of ancient 
ethnography. It seems to have been occuijiod by the Ihrec nices, 
in three nearly parallel belts ;.t,he Jaidietliites along the north, the 
Shemites in the south-east, centre, and west, and the Ilamites in 
the south-west. 
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0 . Akam, from a root signifying high, was the general name 
of the highlands that enclosed on the north 

the plains and lowen hills of Canaan, and the table-land of 
the Syrian Dcsejt. It corresponds roughly to the northern parts 
of Syria, Mesopotamia,* antf A^yria. The language of this wide¬ 
spread pcoide has always been divided into two distinctly marked 
dialects, the Eastern and Western Aramajan. The former, 
imi»roi)erly called Chaldee, was in use at Babylon at.the time of 
the Jewish captivity; the latter is represented by the Syriac, 
which was the vernacular, language of Syria till the Arab 
confpiest. TJie latter is near akin to the Hebrew, which contains 
also a largo admixture jof jmre Aramaic forms. 

The children assigned to Aram are, Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash. 
The first name, as wyll as Aram itself, recurs among the descend¬ 
ants of hialior, the brother of Abraham, whose home wsis at Padan- 
Aram. Hence we can have little hesitation in placing Uz, the 
laud of Job, in the country of Mesopotamia. 

The most im2)ortsmt branch of the Semitic race, the peoj)le of 
Israel, does not a2>i)ear in this list, as they had not at first a 
distinct national existence. The land destined to become the 
scene of the wonders of their history was 2>«o2iled by the rac:e of 
Ham, while their ancestor Abram did not sc2)arate from the pos¬ 
terity of Eber till after five generations. 

There is another important branch of tlie Semitic race, which 
does not a2>2>ear in tlie Mosaic list. These are the Phcnnicians, 
who inhabited the narrow sli2> c»f the eastern coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, between SjTia and, Palestine, at the foot of the chain of 
the Ijebanou. ’ They seeui to have migrated from Chaldma about 
the time of the call of Abruham ; and both these movements of the 
Semitic race iq* the valley of the Eu2)hrate8 to the shores of the 
Mediterranean ituiy have been infiiienccd by a common impulse, f 
That the settlers found a Hamite alreaily iii tlie 

country, may be inferred from* the statement that Sidon was the 
first-born of Canaan,^ as •well as from the Hamitic character of 
the earliest Phcenician monuments. Fi’om Phoenicia, the Semitic 
race was S2«‘ead by colonization to Cartlmge and other places on the 
Mediterranean shores of North Africa and 82iain. 

When these settlements in the laud of Canaan had been eflected, 

• Tliiii was the Aram-Ndharain),, that is, Aram bcticccn the rivers, of Scripture. 
Padan-Aram, the cultivated Aram, was another name of the same district. 

+ See Rawlinsou’a Herodotus, vol, iv., Essay II. 

X Genesis x. 15. 
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the Semitic race acquired that form, which its peculiar fixity of 
character and habits preserved for long ages ; which wafs only 
altered, indeed, by the force of foreign conquest. This character 
offers peculiar facilities to the researches of the«^ ethnologist, the 
results of which are embodied by I'rofessor Max Miillcr in the 
following 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE SEMITIC FAMILY OF LANGUAGES.* 
Classes. Dead Languages. Living Languages. 

Arabic orf-";--. ... Pinlo-ts of Arabic. 

Southern inscriptions . + 

Hebraic or Hebrew . * .1 Dialects of the Jews. 

‘ J Samaritan Pentateuch, Sril century A.n. > + 

\ ■ tCarthaginian, Plwenician Inscriptions.+ 

Aramaic or Talmud, Targum.Biblical Chaldoo-v + 

J Syriac, Pesliito, 2nd century A.n .vNco-Syriai!. 

Northern lnscrii>tions of Babylon and Nineveh . } + 


The Scriptural account is naturally silent about the colonies 
which were established on the shores of the Me<litcrranean by the 
maritime energy of the Phoenicians, and by moans of which the 
Semitic and Ja]ihetic races were brought into conflict for the 
empire of the world, in the Punic Wars. Kor should we omit to 
notice that, anterior to these colonies, there are traces of a Semili<i 
population along the northern coast of Africa, which is still j»ro- 
bably represented by the Berbers, a i>eople quite distinct from the 
later Arab conquerors. 

Such are, in brief outline, the general residts of an exafaiuation 
of the “ Book of the Generation.s of tlie Sons t»f IS’oah ” in the li<>-ht 
of ethnical science. But when that scicfice extends its enquiries to 
the whole surface of the globe, it gives us other results, which are 
certainly not directly deducible from the historical Account, though 
there is no reason to regard them na inconsistent witli if. 

The double test of physical and linguistic distinctions divides tlie 
human race into £ve varieties. 

1 . The Caticasian is so called because its finest physical type is 
still found in the region of Mount Caucasus*, near the original seat of 
the human race. It includes all the nations that speak the Indo- 
Qermanic languages, as well as most of the tribes'of the great 
Indian peninsula, the Semitic peoples of Western Asia, and the 
inhabitants of Northern Africa. Its phj-sical characters are a tab 


Lectures on the Scierax of Language, p. 381. 
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stature, symmetry and strength of body, a free and noble bearing, 
and e^>ccially the erect countenance and fully developed brain and 
ft)rehead, which arc the marks of high intellect. Its history has 
always fulfilled •tl^p destiny which nature has manifestly stamped 
uj»on it, as the ruling famfiy o:P mankind, supreme in j>ower, and 
fi)remost in (iivilization. It embraces, with a few very doubtful 
excejitions, all the nations that are described in the above list as 
the earliest i)rogcny of the three sons of Noah. 

But the inference by no means follows, that no room is left for 
otlicr races, consistently with csommon descent from Noah. The 
remoter i)arts of tlie earth, not comi)rised in the Mosaic list, may 
have been peo2>led by races siirung from the same original stock, 
but yet so modified by climate and other influences, as to bear 
strong marks of difference. Naturalists, for the most part, admit 
that such modifications are agreeable to the laws of jihysical science. 
That they have actually taken jdace is the more probable from the 
fact, that Jill the dei)artures from the Caucasian tj-pc show signs of 
degeneraej'. In other cliisses of organic life, each 8 X)ecies is more 
or less i)erfeci in its kind; but all the other varieties of mankind 
are less 2)erfect ihan the Caucasian. Nor is it hf»j)eles 8 to ex2)ect 
that more accurate observation, esjiecially in the field of language, 
may enable us to iletect, in the peculiar characteristics of the non- 
Caucasitiu raccis, the exaggeration t>f those of the three great 
families. Thus, for exami)le, the researches which have made us 
better acejuainted with the llamite nations, have also delected 
among tliem a strong Tmanian elemeiit, which may have arisen 
from a.common prhmyval.origin, as well as from a later inter¬ 
mixture. AV'e are, in facd, little beyond the threshold of such 
investigations. Meanwhik*, the Mosaic account of the origin of tlic 
nations, instead of being contradicted by varieties of race, is much 
more confirmed by the fact, that these varieties are found in regions 
remote from those in which tlie-first families of mankind arc jilaced 
by the historian, whde these latter bear imdoubted marks of a 
common ori«irin. 

It remains to mention the non-Caucasian varieties, though it is 
long before history ha^ much to do‘with them. Two of these 
varieties are found in the ancient world, lying beyond tlic range of 
the great zone "vdiich contains the civilized and historic races, the 
Nigritian on the one side, and tlic Turanian on the other. 

2 . We name tlie N'igritian or Negro race first, because we have 
least to say of it. Its pliysical characters are verj’’ distinctly marked; 
the small statme imited with great strength, but altogether wanting 
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in symmetry, tlie black colour, woolly bair, long rccsuding forehead, 
and prominent jaws. It includes, in general, the tribes of Central 
and Southern Africa.* They bear every nJark of a race greatly 
modified by the influence of climate, and degrade^ by the oppressions 
of the more civilized races from time* immemorial. In their turn 
they have had an influence on these powerful neighbours, and thus 
a decided Nigritian element has been traced in ancient Egypt. 
The affinities of their dialects form too large and difficult a question 
to be discussed here. 

3 . The Turanian f (called by earlier.writers the Mongoliart) is the 
race most closely connected with the Caucasian in ancient history. 
Its extreme physical type is strongly marked by flat broad features, 
a low forehead, and generally a small stature; but its higher forma 
approach more nearly to the Caucasian. It* is found spread over 
the vast tracts of Central and Eastern Asia., as well as the great 
northern plain which slopes down to the shores of the Arctic Oc<‘an, 
not only in Asia and Etiropc, but also in America. It includes the 
ancient Hiuis and Scythians, the Mongolian, Calmutk, or Tatar 
tribes, the Samoyedes of Siberia, the Ugrians, Fins, and Laps 
of Europe, and tlie Esqiiimaux of America. Besides these iicoides, 
who, shut in between mountains, stepi)es, and an Arctic sea, lead 
the life of nomad herdsmen and hunters, other branches t>f the 
same race, placed under more favourable conditions on the vast 
fertile plains and extensive sea-board of China and Farther India, 
reached a much more advanced stage of civilization. 

The languages of these tribes are considered ns forming the ihird 
great famUy, the Turanian, which comprises all tins hwignages 
si»oken in Asia or Europe, not included under the Arj'an and Semitic 
families, with the exception of Chinese ^nd its c«gnate dialects. J 
These last are assigned to a still earlier stage, the til’s! in the fonna- 
tion of language, in w’hich roots form indejiendent words, and 
grammatical inflections are unknown. Tlic Turanian dialects belong 
to that second stage, in which, two roots being joine<l together to 
form words, one of tliem loses its independence and becomes sub¬ 
sidiary to ffie ofiier. This first step towards the use of merely 
grammatical inflexions, sucfli as are seen ip tlie Aryan and ^Semitic 
families, has been well described liy the name “ agglutination,” or 

t 

* In the extreme south, the Caifros are evidently a Caucasian race, •who have over¬ 
powered 'the Nigritian tribes. 

+ The name is derived from the great table land of Turan in Central Asia, which is 
divided from that of Iran by the Hindoo Koosh and its western extension. 

? Max Muller, Lectures on Ou Science of Language, p. 275. 
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gluing togctlter. This term signifieB that form or stage of language, 
in whinh the additions that make declensions and conjugations are 
tacked on to the wowls they modify, so as to be still separable, 
instead of being*incorporated with them as inflections. We happen 
to have an Knglish example*of figglutmation in the comparatively 
modern barbarism, “John his book.” This structure characterizes 
an early stage in the development of language; a stage through 
which each fsunily of languages has j)assed, but which has become 
stereotype*! among the races now calletl Tiunnian. It is thus tliat, 
as in the jdiysitial world, w^jero ]>rocesses have been arrested at a 
certain stage, as if to preserve them for our study, so the progress 
of civilization has halt^itl among nations the less favoured in the 
means of ]>rogrcss ; and in them we may see fomier conditions of 
riu:es now far more advanced. Thus the Turanian is distinctively 
the class of languages s])oken by the nomad tribes of Asia and 
Northern Euro])e, as distinguished from the more settled Aryan 
juid Semitic ]iopulatioiis. But wc jnust be verj'^ careful to infer no 
more than the premisses will warrant. We must not, for example, 
conclude from the early jirevaleiicie of Turanian forms of sj)ecCh a 
state of civilization exactly parsiilcl to that of the existing Turiuiian 
races. Es]>ecially is this cjiution neede<l when we find tlxe tnuses 
of a Turanian i>o]mlatiou in tliose itarts of Western Asia—Chaldaea 
for cxamjJe—^which were the earliest seats of civilization. In 
short, this Timmian occu])ation seems to mark a period when the 
grt!at demarcations between languages and races were not yet 
establishecL Whetlusr the Turanian race was nearer to the Hamitic 
or to tins Semitic fiunily, i^ one of the most difficult'problems of 
Etlmologj% The mt>st probable ojxiuiou seems to be that the Tu¬ 
ranian was the stage of /(peech which the different races carried 
witJi tliojii when they first left their primeval seats; that it was 
develojxeil by the race of Ham, who, as the earliest cultivators of 
science aiwl art, would be th 6 fiiat to require new forms of language, 
into the stage seen in the Hamitic dialects of Africa and Southern 
Asia; and that these were again modified, by contact with Semitic 
I'aces, into the forms of sjxeech called Semitic. * Tlie Aryan lan¬ 
guages seem to have ^xassed out of tlie Turanian stage .by a still 
more direct process. 

^Professor Max Miillcr gives a genealogical table of the Turanian 
languages, too detailed to be transferred to our pages. He divides 
the Turanian family into two great classes, the Northern and the 
Southern. Tlie Northern, which is sometimes called the Ural- 
Altaic or Ugro-TatariCf is divided into five sections, the Tunguaic^ 
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Mongolia, TwrMc, Finnic, Samogedic. The Southern, which 
occupies the south of Asia, is divided into four sections: the 
Tamulic, or languages of the Dekhan; ika&^Iihotipa, or dialects of 
Tibet and the Bhotan; the Talc, or dialects of, Siam; and the 
Malatc, or Malay and Polynesian dialbcts. 

4 . From this classification it would follow—at least so far as 
race may be inferred from language—that the fourth variety of 
mankind, usually called the Malay, or Polynesian, was a branch 
of the Turanian, which passed over from the two great Indian 
pcninsidas. Its other name, Aztsfralasian, may be taken not only 
in a local, but also in an. etymological sense, denoting the origin of 
the race from Southern Asia. In confimjation of tliis view, we 
know that the primitive Hamite race extended as fai’ as India, 
where it was overpowered by the irruption of, the Aryans ; and tlie 
pressmro of nation-»upon nation, which always results from such 
movements, would naturally find an outlet by tlie Malay peninsula 
and the islands of the Fastem Archipelago, whence tlie rai-o might 
spread, by means of thofr light canoes, over the calm waters of tlie 
Pacific. Moreover, the physical characters of tlie Malay race are 
very similar to those of the Hamite populations of Southern Asia, 
as they arc seen on the monuments of Chalduea, and described by 
Herodotus under the name of the “Asiatic Ethiopians.” They 
have the comjdexion of various shades of darkness,—black hair, 
generally straight, but inclining in some tribes to the crisp 
curl which distinguished tlie Cushites of Afrk;a,—^with i'(.*gular 
features, resembling the Caucasian tj’pe. There is, on tlie otlicr 
hand, a strikiug contrast between the energy and inventioi^ of tlie 
Hamite race in Asia and the seiisiuil life of the Polynesian savages, 
in which indolence and cruelty are straiigcly mingled. Their soft 
liquid dialects, scarcely possessing the more vigorous elements of 
speech, afford no bad type of their prevailing character, as a race 
which has degenerated, from causes not far to seek. Shut out from 
the great movements of their fellow men, in beautifid islands, 
where a tropical climate and spontaneous vegetation leave no care 
for food and clothing, they show what man becomes when really 
placed in the “ Islands of the Blessed.” 

But one typo is not sufficient to describe Ihc Malay tribes. They 
vary from the highest standard of the manly savage in Kew Zealand 
to the lowest degradation in Australia, Papua, and elsewhere; and 
in most of the islands the distinction between tJie chieftains and 
the common people is as marked as that imagined by Homer 
between the “ Jove-bom kings ” and the vulgar herd. These cir- 
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cumstonces seem to point to a mixed descent, partly from the 
Caucasian, and partly from the Ncfp'O race. 

5 . The American race is a name given in common to the warlike 
hunting tribes •who peopled the forests and prairies of North 
America, the more civilized* peftple who founded cities and king¬ 
doms in the Centro, and the savages of the South; though the 
unity of all these requires further proof. Tlie chief existing type 
is to be seen in tlie so-called Indians of North America. Their 
main distinction is a co}q)er-colourcd comi>lexion, with thin lank 
hair. Their i)hysical i)tsrfection, noble carriage, and manly courage, 
})oint to a Caucasiim origin, while in language and manners they 
have many i)oiuts of. resemblance to the Turanians; so that a 
mixture of these two races ai)pears to supply the most probable 
accoimt of thch origin. • 

The ancient Creeks held that the first inhabitants of every land 
were sjirung from the soU ; and the nobles of Athens wore gohlen 
gnusslio])j)ers in token that they boasted to be Autochthons. The 
Latin races expressed the sjimc belief by the word Aborigines, 
Avhich modern usage has adopted. But it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that by an alMU-iginal pooi>le we now mean simply the earliest 
known inhabitants of tlieir coTintrj''. 

Ill concluding this (!liai)ter, we must emphatically repeat, that 
the enijuiry of which it treats is as j’ct only in its infancy; but we 
seem at hngth to have reached a stage in whidi tlie intrinsic diffi¬ 
culties of the subject need no longer be enhanced by a wilful conflict 
between science and authority. In what remains to be done, no 
caution perhaps is moib necessary than to bear in mind that the 
diffusion of our race cannot be accounted for bj”^ any single move¬ 
ment from its common centre. We must take ihto account, not only 
the* successive imiuilses which have follow'cd one another at long 
intervals, but the flux and reflux of the great tides of population. 
EA^cry such wave has loft behiiid it traces as marked as those of tlie 
Avaters which haA'e coA’-ered the lands during the great geological 
periods. But tlieir traces arc tlie nations, languages, monuments, 
and customs of living men, Avhose vital action has worked changes 
much more difficult to classify than thft strata of dead matter. All 
that has been done, however, hsis tended to confirm that great 
primeval document, “ The Book of the Generations of the Sons of 
Noali.” ■ 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREW RACE —FROM THE CALL 
OF ABRAHAM TO THE EXODUS, B.C. 1921-J491. 


** TJitis will this latter^ ns the forioer world* 

Sfcili tend from bad to worse ; till God at last* 
Wearied with their iniquities* •withdraw 
His presence from among them, and avert 
His holy eyes ; resolving from henceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways ; 

And one jicculiar nation to select 

Prom nil the rest* of whom to be invoked— 

A nation from one faithful man to spring.**— Milton. 
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EPOCH IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Out of all tlie nations tliat sprang from the tlircc sons of Noah, 
the sacred history, which is still onr only positive authority, hegins 
with the story of the Hebrew race. IWit that this was the first of 
the nations in chronological order. It did not even become a 
nation till four bnndred and thirty years hftcr the <*all of Aliraham ; 
and his history furnishes aliundant proofs that great cities had 
already been built, and mighty kingdoms estahlished. Tlic very 
name of his native idace, Ur of. the Chfddces, attests tliat it 
belonged to the dominions of the great Cushite empire which has 
already been mentioned in the Book of Genesis, and with wliich 
Abraham comes into conflict at a later period. Damascus is 
already an important city; and, as Abraham journeys to tlie 
south, be finds Egypt at a high pitch of wealth and power, to 
say nothing of the nations of the Canaanites and Philistines. 

The precedence given to Abraham’s call has that moral signifi¬ 
cance, which forms the true life of history. It is the next event 
after the confusion of the Babel builders, in wliich <hc direct action 
of God’s providence is seen, and the first step in tliat comse of 
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moral government, to which all the atfairs of the surrounding 
natioiis are secondary. Following the same order, we shall take 
up the history of those nations, as they come in contact with the 
main current ofttho story of the chosen race. 

The Scriptural genealogy follows the line of Shem to Abram, 
through ten generations and four hundred and fifty years ; the 
birtli of Shem being in b.c. 2446 , and tliat of Abram in b.c. 1996 , 
according to the received chronology. In the fiftli generation, the 
line of Shem is divided into two by the two sons of Ebcr, Peleg 
and Joktan; of whom tlie latter became the ancestor of the older 
Arabs, whilo the descendants of the former were named, from the 
common ancestor, Hebrews. Thus Abraham is called tlie Hebrew 
(Gen. xiv. 13 ).* 

Four generations .from Peleg bring us to Terah, the father of 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran, the land of whosC nativity was “ Ur 
of the Chaldees.” But this very statement of the locality raises a 
difiiculty at the tlircshold. The j^revailing opinion respecting tlie 
site of Ur identifies it with the Edessa of the Greeks, and the 
modern Orfali, in the extreme north of Mesojiotamia, beyond the 
Euplirates, witliin the great .bend which the river makes in 
descending from Armenia to SjTia. This view is supported by 
tlie resemblance of name (which is perhaps more apparent than 
real), the local traditions about Abraham, and the fact tliat 
Cliarran, the first stage in the migration, the site of which is 
certainly known, lies on the high road to Palestine. Tlie appella¬ 
tion “ Chahhean ” is explained on the assumption, either that the 
gnsat Chaldfyan empire had sjiread thus far to the north, or that 
these regions formed one at least of the early scats of the Chal- 
dtnau jicoplc. On the other hand, some of the most recent 
enquirers in this field jilace Ur at the very lowest part of the com-se 
of tlie Euphrates, on the right bank of the river, opposite to the 
coufiuence. of the Shat-cl-Hie, which unites it with the Tigris ; 
once probably a maritime position, though now 120 miles inland. 
The site is marked by the ruins of Mugheir, a^ city dedicated to 
tlie Moon, and a sacred burial-place, as is proved by its innu¬ 
merable tombs. This, spot also possesses its traditions about 
Abrahiyjn. It seems to have been the great maritime city of the 
Chaldsoan empire, und only second in importance to Babylon, if 
it did not even form a still earlier capital. 

* It is, however, only fair to mention the preference of some of the host Hebrew 
scholars for the purely f;eographical drijpn of tlie appellation, as signifying one from, 
tlie, other side of the Euphrates,' = the Greek wtpdmjs. But this sense docs not oxcludo • 
tlio other. 
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But how can wo account for Abraham’s journey tJience to tlie 
land' of Canaan by way of Charran, near the upper course of the 
Euphrates ? It is answered, first, that this was no mere journey, 
but the migration of a whole patriarchal fiunily, with tlieir flocks 
and herds, which could make no 'safe passage across the desert. 
But, besides, it does not appear that Canaan was the first goal of 
the migration. Abram “ was called to go into a land that God 
should show him, and he went forth, not hnontng whither he 
went.'' Tito otlier branch of Terah’s family, that of Nalior, 
clearly had anotlier end for their journey, for they settled in 
the pasturages about CJiarran; and it would seem to have been 
here tliat Abram first letirnt liis final destination. According 
to this view, the movement was a great migration of the lead¬ 
ing branch of the Semitic family, who had presciwed the worshii) 
of the true God, • retiring before the oj)pressiou and religious 
corruption of the Ciisliite sovereigns, and retracing their ste2»s 
towards the highlands from which their fathers had descended.* 
Our knowledge is hardlj' ripe for a decision between these two 
views, but the latter is far too imjiortant not to be fully stated. 
Tlie former has stilL j^owerful advi>cates, and must not be hastily 
rejected. 

From this ancient city of TJr, whatever may have been its true 
position, the family of Tcrah was called .forth by a di\'ine command 
addressed to Abram, who seems to have been the youngest of his 
three sons. "NVe are exj)res.sly told that idolatry alreatly iirevailed 
in the land; and that it infec;ted the family of Terah, as it di<l 
afterwards the Israelites in Egypt.f Oriental traditipn has 
ascribe«l to Abram the most t^ourageous attacks ujion the i<lols, 
and miraculous deliverances fj'om the rage of the idolaters ; but 
the sacred history is content with the record of his faithful obedi¬ 
ence to the divine command, which called him to found a great 
nation, who should 2)reservo the worshij) and f;ovenant ,of God, in 
some land as yet unkno’wn to liiin, and whicli 2>romised blessing 
and security to his descendants—nay more, a blessing through 
him to all the t^nilies of tlie earth. The whole family joined 
in the migration—the 2’*iti'iarch Terah, Abram’s brother Nahor, 
and Lot the son of his other brotlier Haran, who had already died 
at TJr. The two. daughters of Haran, Milcah»and Sarai or IscaJi, 
were married to their uncles, Nahor and Abram. Itemotc as is 
this event, such arc the unchanged manners of those countries, that 

* Kenpccting the kingdom tlien establhihcd in Chaldiea, sijo Hook ii. cliiiirter ix. 

+ Joehna xxiv. 2, 14. 
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the spectator of a caravan of Bedouins, with tlieir flocks and herds, 
may alb this day witness its outward appearance. 

The fii‘st permanent resting-idacc of the wanderers was Haran, 
or rattier Charmn, in Padan-Aram, or Ui>per Mesopotamia. The 
name describes the region ; a pface where the highlands sink down 
into fertile foot-hills, rich in pasturage. Such is the country that 
lies at the foot of Moimt Masius, between the great bend of the 
Euphrates and the river Khahour, watered by the Beldk, which 
flows southwards into the Eujdirates. Near its source is Orfali, 
the Ur of the popular belief, and about half-way down its course 
the unchanged name of Harran still marks the ancient site. Here 
Terah died ; aud here Ifahor settled with his family, whom we find, 
in the next generation, preserving the selfish character displayed in 
such a choice ; while»Abram, with his nci)hew Lot, pressed on’V^ard, 
moved, as it would seem, by a renewal of the divine call. His stay 
at Charran was evidently long, and his wealth in cattle and slaves 
was greatly increas(;d. He Avas seventy-five years old when he left 
Charran, in n.o, 1921. 

It Avas noAV revealed to him that his destination AA'as tlic laud of 
Canaan ; and it AA'otild doubtless be a new trial of his faith, that he 
Avas called to live among that A'^cry Hauiitc race before whose power 
and wickedness he had lied from his first home. Two caravan routes 
lead from the Euidirates across the gi’cat Syrian Desert to the 
coimtries on the eastern shore of tlie Mediterranean. Tlie shorter 
and more northerly lends westward to the uj)j)er course of the 
Orontes, Avhich the IraA'ellcr follows ujiAvard into the deep valley of 
CoilesjTua, betAA'ceu the’ two great chains of Lebaiion and Anti- 
Libamis. Emerging thence he finds himself at the sources of 
the Jordan, with the Avholw land of Palestine sju'ead before him ; a 
land formed by the hills AA'liicti extend southward from the ranges 
of Lebanon to the j)eninsula tjf Arabia Peti'jca, breaking off on the 
cast into the Desert, and sloping down on the west to the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; divided from north to south by tlie great depression of 
the Jorilan Anlley, and intersected from esist to west by lateral 
valleys and x^l^iins. The other roji’te strikes to the south-west; 
and, after a long journey across the Desert, di\dded by the oasis of 
Tadmor or Palmyra, reaches Damascus, one of the ohlest and 
fairest cities "of tiie world. It is built in a.n oasis, formed bA' the 
rivers Abaua and Pharpar, with innumerable other streamlets, 
which descend from the eastern sIojac of Anti-Libauus, and arc not 
lost in the Desert till they have clothed with verdure and beauty the 
plain over which the houses of the city lie scattered, embosomed 
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in groves and gardens. By wliatevcr route Abraham crossed the 
Desert, it seems clear that he rested at Damascus, its the 
servant who became the head of his housiSliold wsis a native of 
that city. From Damascus his course would lie over tile hiUs 
on the eastern side of the vdlley of the Jordan. Having 
passed the rivers Hieromax and Jabbok, which flow into the 
Jordan from the east, he turned westward across the river 
and entered the promised land by the pass which leads down 
into the central valley of Shechem. “ The Oanaanite was then in 
the landa statement which some suppose to imply the displace¬ 
ment of an earlier population. The city of Shcchem seems to have 
been already built; and near it Abram chose a grove of oaks for 
the site of his encampment and of the alhir which ho built to God, 
who* again appeared to him here. Tlius was the worship of the 
true God re-established amidst the idolatrous children of Ham, in 
the very spot which became its first centre when* tlie people of 
Abraham came forth, as a nation, from Egyi)t 

Whether from the failure of pasturage, or to avoid collision with 
the people of tlie laud, Abram travelled southwards along tlie cen¬ 
tral highlands, and stayed for a time on tlie hills between Bethel 
and Ai, west of the fertile plain of the lower Jordan, where he built 
another altar to Jehovah. Before long he was driven by a famine to 
take refuge in Egypt, where his dealings with Pharaoh are familiar to 
every reader of Scrii)ture. The great monarchy, with which he was 
thus brought into contact, will claim oiu* attention in the next book. 

Abram returned from Egypt, enriched by Pharaoh’s liberality, to 
his old encampment between Bethel aivJ A'i; but the very increase 
of his wealth proved an embarrassment. The mountain pasturages 
became too scanty for his own flocks and those of his nei)hew Lr)t. 
They agreed to pjirt; and Dot, accepting the choice oflered him by 
Abram, descended into the plains they had liitherto avoided, while 
Abram was consoled for his worser ^share by a new jiromise of the 
inheritance of the whole land to a progeny countless as its dust. 

The region of .Lot’s choice was the lower valley of the Jordan, 
then a wide plain, fertile and well watered “ as tlie garden of 
Jehovah.” Here the Canaanites (the dwellers in the lowlands) 
had established the pentapolis of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboiim, and Zoar, each city imder its own king. Built in a most 
fertile coimtry, these cities lay in the track of the commerce 
between Arabia and Syria, Egyx>t and the East; and their wealth 
had given full scope to the lawlessness which from the first had 
marked their race. The very worst vices of the most corrupted 
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luxury were openly jjractised among them, and tilings of which 
even to speak is shameful derive their only name from Sodom, 
where Lot already began to be punished for his selfishness by gidef 
at the wickedness he saw. The great Chaldman empire already 
mentioned, and from which Abram had removed, had lately 
reduced these cities to a tributary condition. After 'twelve 
years’ subjection, the five kings revolted, and the Chaldsean 
monarch, Ohedorlaomer, marched against them, with his three 
allied kings. The first battle recorded in the world’s history was 
fought in the plain of Siddim, now, in part at least, the basin of 
the Dead Sea. The forces of the five kings were entangled amidst 
the bitumen pits, of which the plain was full ; and the victors 
retired up the valley of the Jordan, carrying oflF Lot and his pro- 
pei-ty amongst the sx^oil of Sodom. The rapid pmsuit of Abram, 
with his small band of household servants and the followers of his 
Amorite confederates, his surprise and defeat of the retreating 
hosts, wJioin he jiursuetl beyond Damascus, and his recovery of Lot 
with all the spoil, taught the great Lastern monarch the same lesson 
which laid already been impressed on Pharaoh, that a power more 
truly great than all their kingdoms had arisen in their midst. The 
episode of Melcliizedek's welcome to Abram on his return is too 
closely connected with thet)logical questions to be dwelt on here; 
but it seems to show that one at least of the cities of Canaan was 
held by a iiatritu-ch of the Shemito race, who was at once a king 
and a i)riest of the true GotL 

In this adventure wc see the pati-iarch for the first time in 
league with the Canaanftisl> tribes of the Amoritcs, tlie peojde of 
the mountains, as the Canminites (in tlie narrower sense) were of 
the plains. The former seem to have been a far less corrupted 
race, for wo are told that “ the ini«piity of the Amorites was not 
yet fidl.” There are ten tribes enumerated of the inhabitants of 
Uie land, between Eg\q)t and thq Euidirates. Tlie Kenites, Keniz- 
zites, and Kadmonites dwelt on the cast of the Jordan. TT.ie 
Hittites (or children of Heth), Perrizzites, and .Rephaims were 
smaller tribes connected witli the great nation of the Amorites, who 
occnjiied tlie central highlands fi'om the valley of Shechem south¬ 
wards. The Canaanites jiossessed the low country, both along the 
course of the Jordan and in tlie great maritime plain, for the latter 
does not seem to havd been yet invaded by tlie Philistines. IJhe 
Girgashites appear to have been a mountain tribe, like the Jebu- 
sites, whose city was the later Jerusalem. It was with the Hittites 
that Abram had the first commercial transaction of which we 
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read in history, the purchase of the “ double cave ” of MachpelaJi as 
a burying-place. The mention in this affair of a definite weight of 
silver, as “ ciurent money with the mcrcha&t,” proves that com¬ 
merce was carried on among these tribes, and that standjirds of 
weight and value had been alread;f settled. Of the origin of such 
measures we shall have to speak presently.; 

Abram’s permanent abode had been fixed, after his scjiaxa- 
tion from Lot, among the Amorites of the southern hills, under 
the oaks of Mtimre, near Hebron, one of the oldest cities of the 
world, ‘‘ Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Eg^-jit.” * 

The part of Abram’s life subsequent to the rescue of Lot is 
chiefly important in the religious history of the world. It embraces 
the great covenant which God made with him, iii addition to the 
promise already given, and the institution of circumcision as its 
seal; f tlie supernatural birth of Isaac, the heir of the promise, 
both of a mighty nation and of the great descendant in w'hom all 
families of the earth should be blessed; the trial of the liatriarch’s 
faith, and the redeinjition of Isaac fr»)m sacrifice; the death of 
Sarah, and her burisil at MachpelaJi. It was slmrtly after her death 
that Abraham married Isaac to lieliekah, the grand-daughter of 
his brother Nahor, whose family was still settled at Chiu'ran, “ the 
city of Nahor.’’ The birth t)f Isaac's twin sons, Esau anti Jacob, 
took itlacc accorejing to the received chronology in Ts.r. 1837, fifteen 
years before the death of Abraham, who thus literally “dwelt in 
tents with Isaac and Jacob, heirs with him of the same promise.” 

During this period, also, we have some important notit^es of the 
surrounding nations. First comes the catastroidic of tlie.cities of 
the plain, which changed the fertile valley of the lower »Jordan int«» 
a spot which no traveller secs without acknowledging the imnhs of 
the Divine jmlgment. At tlio depth of 1317 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, the Dead, or, asi:he Jews alwa 3 's called it, the 
Salt Sea, receives the waters o^ the Jordan within its shores 
blasted by volcanic action.. There can be no doubt that its intensely 
bitter waters coyer most of tlic once fair vjile of Siddim, though 
all attempts have proved vain to discover trsices of tlie devoted 
cities, Sodom and GomorrUh, Admah and.Zeboiim. Bela, or Zoar, 
alone was spared, as a refuge for Lot, from whoso incest with his 
two daughters si)rang the ijooples of Moab imd Benammi (or 
A^pmnn), who settled among the hiUs to the east of the Jordan 

• Numbers xiii, 22. 

+ It was on this occasion that his name was changed from Ab-bam, exaUed faOi^r, 
to Ab-baham, father of a multitude. 
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and the Dead Sea. About tlie same time, the relatious of Airfaham 
with Abimelech, king ofLGcrar, afterwards renewed by Tsaac, sliow 
us the Philistines occu|>ying the border land between Canaan and 
Egypk The exi^e of Ishmael, the son of Abraham by his servant 
Hagar, led to the establishlneat of his descendants, the twelve 
tribes of the Bedouin Arabs, “ to the east of all their brethren,” 
Jews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, in the northern deserts 
of Arabia; while the Keturaite Arabs, children of Abraham and 
Keturah, were intermixed with the older Joktanite and Cushite 
tribes of the peninsulti. These branches of his - family were sent 
a^ay by Abraham with gifts, during his lifetime, that they might 
not dispute the inhcritaqce with Isaaa Through all the history of 
the Arab race, tliey have never forgotten the tie to their progenitor. 
It will be long beforq they reajjpear as bearing any distinguished 
part in history. ■' 

Abrahsim died, at the age of 17.5, in the year b.c. 1822 of the 
received chronology, and was buried by Isaac and Ishmael at 
Machjxjlah. Tlie quiet life of Isaac offers no materials for a 
general history. His two sons, Esau and Jacob, the huntsman 
and the slieidierd, were marked from the very womb sis the pro¬ 
genitors of hostile tliough kindred races, and tliis prophecy tmges 
the whole current of Jewish history. We need not dwell on the 
familiar story of their early lives, the importanc:e of which is moral 
and religious, rather tlian historical; but still the historian must 
not overlook the lesson to bo learnt from the faults of Jacob and 
his sons, that divine jirovidence measures out privileges to nations 
by another standard than* thj^t of the merit of their ancestors. 

When Jacob, after fraudulently obtaining the iiatriarchal bless¬ 
ing, which his brother woultl have as fraudulently received after he 
had foolishly sold it, fled to his mother's relatives at Pjulan-Aram 
■(b.c. 1700), Esau, who was seventy-seven years old, had already 
married two Pittite women, and now, to jilease his father, ho mar¬ 
ried Mahalath, the daughter ot Ishmael. .Tlieso intermarriages 
seem to mark the Edomites as from the first a very mixed race. 
But another element went to make up that nation. Esau fixed 
his abode ultimately in the chain of mountains which runs south¬ 
wards from the valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea to tke head of 
the eastern gulf of the lied Sea, under the name of Mount Seir, 
and formed matrimonial alliances with the old inhabitants, the 
Horites. The latter people were idtimately absorbed in the Edo&- 
ites, who grew into a great nation, with the cities of Selah^ (Petra) 
and Bozrah for their capitals, and Elath (-ffilana) and Ezion-Geber 

VOi. I. *■ 
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for their ports on the Bed Sea. They will reappear again and 
again in the course of Jewish history. 

Meanwhile, Jacob had fulfilled his twcnly^ years’ servitude to his 
cousin and father-in-law, Laban, in Mesopotamia, and returned, 
with his two wives and their twer halidmaids, his eleven sons, and 
immense wealth in flocks and herds and slaves, over the river 
Jabbok, which he had crossed as a lonely fugitive, with no posses¬ 
sion but his shepherd’s statf («.c. 1739). Like Abraham, 180 
years before, he passed over the Jordan into the vale of Shechom. 
But the land was now more densely peopled; the Amorites had 
built new cities, such as Shalem; and Jacob had to buy of their 
priitccs tlie land on which he pitched his .camp and built an altar 
to “ God, the God of Israel,” the new name which the patriarch 
had earned by his wrestling with Jehovah. , He was s<.K)n brought 
into collision witli'the people of Shechem, by their insolence, which 
was treacherously and cruelly avenged by his sons, Simeon and 
Levi. Shechem was spoiled; but a rcti'eat seems to have been 
necessary for fear of the vengeance of the other Amorites. They, 
on their part, had not the courage to pursue Jacob as he went on 
southwards to Bethel, close to the second encarax>ment of Abra¬ 
ham, and the scene of the vision granted to him on his flight, in 
memory of which the city, formerly called Luz, was now named 
Bethel (the House qf God). On the further journey from Bethel 
to Isaac’s encampment at Hebron, tlacob’s family was comjileted 
by the birth of Benjamin, but at the price of the life of his beloved 
Bachel, near Ephrath, the later Bethlehem. Sixteen years later, 
he again met Esau at the burial of Isaac at Machpelah (ii.o. 1716). 

Jacob continued to live at Hebron as a patriardial prince, like 
some modern. Arab sheikh, respected and feared by the peojjle of 
the lan(L He ai)pears to have given a second blow to the 
Shechemites by wresting :p-om them in war the possession which' 
they had probably resumed after his departure to the south. His 
sons fed his flocks at their will near Shechem, and still flirther to 
the north. It seemed as if this foreign tribe were to overspread 
the land. But It was otherwise appointed; and no lesson of history 
is of deeper moral significance than the process by which the 
Israelites were hardened by suffering and compacted into a nation, 
during their residence in Egypt. Their condition throughout the 
interval from their descent into Egypt to the great epoch of the 
Exodus (b.c. 1491), will be better. understood after we have, 
taken a survey of Egyptian history. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT TO THE SHEPHERD INVASION. 
B.C. 27ir? TO B.C. 2080? 


“ Virtue alone outbnilds the Pyramids ; 

Her monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall.”—TotrHCl. 


AHTTQCtTY OF BQTPT-KAKES Of THE COUNTRY-OEOaRAPHY OF EGYPT-THE KltB—ITS 

INUNPATION-niKITS AND ABBA OF EGYPT-ANOIBNT CONDITION ARP PBODOOTIONS — 

ADVANTAGES OF ITS POSITION—BKI.ATION Tl> ITS NEIGnKJCBS-OBIGINAIi POPODATION 

-A MIXED RACE, CIIIE^Y BAMITIC-AUTHORITIES-SCRIPT0BK—GREEK WRITERS- 

MONUMENTS AND PAPYRI’;—EGYPTIAN WRITING-MANETMO-^ASTRONOMICAL RECORDS- 

DATE OF THE PYRAMIDS—^EGYPTIAN TECHNICAL CHRONOLOGY-HISTORICAL CHBONOM)Or 

-TRADITIONAL HISTORY-RULE OF THE GODS—FIRST DYNASTY : MENES—SECOND 

DYNASTY : QUEEN NTTOCRIS—MEMPHITE DYNASTIES : THIRD, FOURTH, AND SIXTH- 

HIGH STATE OF CIVILISATION-HERACLEOPOLITE DYNASTIES ; NINTH AND TENTH— 

THEBAN KINGDOM : ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH DYNASTIES—INVASION OF THE SHEP¬ 
HERDS-MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY PHARAOHS—PYRAMIDS AND TOMBS—^EGyPTIAN 

BELIEF CONCERNING THE DEAD-DESCRIPTION OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


Of tlic two regions in which the race of Ham founded the 
earliest known kingdoms and made the first advances in learning 
and civilization, namely, the valley of the Nile and that of tlie 
Tigris and the Eujihrates, we must allow Egyjit the precedence in 
antiquity. The mere claim of the people to he the oldest among 
mankind is, indeed, of little more value than the strange experi¬ 
ment of Pssunmetichus to test its truth. Tliat king of Egyi>t, 
Herodotus tells us, caused two new-born children to be brought up 
in a hut, uiwn the milk of goats, with no other attendant than the 
goatherd, who was forbidden to utter a word in their presence. 
AVhen they had passed the age of inarticulate rautterings, the 
herdsman was one day astonished to see the children toddle uji to 
him crying bekos. But when this had happened often, and the 
king had found upon inquiry that beltos was the Phrygian for 
breads the experiment seemed decisive. That the Egyiitians, 
upon such evidence as this, yielded the iionour of antiquity to the 
Phrygians, would have been altogether incredible, had not the 
historian related the test as if he himself believed in its value. 
And yet we can hardly tell, in this and other instanced, how 
much sly humour is hidden under the quiet gravity of Herodotus. 

Very different is the real evidence for the antiquity of the 
nation, its government, and its civilization. While the sacred 
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record of the primeval peopling of the earth represents the names 
of all other comitries as derived from the descendants of USToah’s 
sons, Egypt bore the name of one of thosd sons themselves. It 
is true that Mizraim, the Scriptural pame of tlie'’ county, is that 
only of a son of Ham, and not the eldest, and that the description 
of Egj’pt as the land of Ilam,” does noj; necessarily imply more 
than a remote derivation of its people. But the case is much 
stronger when we find that the native name of the country was 
that of the patriarch himself. Tlie name Khem, by which Eg 3 ^)t 
is denoted on its monuments, is the same as the Hebrew Ham (or 
rather Cham), and has a kindred signification. The Egyptian 
word gives the phonetic value of the hieroglyphic sign for the 
country, the crocodile's tail, which varies in colour from slate to red¬ 
dish brown. The Hebrew, derived from a r«ot signifying “heat,” 
fitly describes the ancestor of the dark races, like the Gireck 
Ethio{>ian; while the same word in the cognate Arabic, denotes 
“fetid black mud,” such as that of the valley of the Nile. In 
Arabic, too, we see the link between the two names, Khem and 
Mizraim, forniisr also signifies “red mud,” and hence the colour of 
red and reddish brown. To this day Misr is used as a name of 
Egypt by the Arabs, and it has been found on an ancient 
Assyrian inscrii)tion. It ajuicars, in fact, to be the Semitic 
equivalent to the Hamitic Chem, a name of prophetic significa¬ 
tion, like those t»f Noali, Jajdieth, and 2 »robably Shem. The 
Hebrew singular Mazor, which is sometimes found, niay^ jierhaps 
even be regarded as the jjersonal name of Ham in the Semitic 
dialects. The dual form, Mizraim, wiiicli is much more common, 
points to the twofold division of the country into Uiq^er and 
Lowpr Egypt. Another biblical name ‘is Hahab {t/te proud'). 

The conclusion, that Egypt was the chief primeval seat of the 
race of Ham, seems somewhat at variance with the biblical 
genealogy, which makes Mizraim. only the seoon<l son of Ham, 
and Cush the eldest. Accordingly some ethnologists seek for the 
primitive seats of the Hamite race, not in the valley of the Nile 
itself, but in the hills about its Upper course, the Cush of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the Ethiopia above Egyi)t of the Greeks, whence they 
suppose that one stream of population descended the Nile to 
Egypt, while another moved eastward across ‘Arabia into 
Chaldcea. But it is pretty evident that the original settlers, who 
descended from the common centre in Armenia, must have 
ascended the Nile to reach Ethiopia, .unless they came by the 
opposite route from Chaldsaa, which is most improbable. Nor 
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does it seem unlikely that migrations may have taken place both 
up and* down the valley of the NUe, as we know to have been the 
case with the tide of dbhquest in historic times. It would appear 
that in the tinfe of Moses, the existing Eg 3 ^tians were fitly 
represented as standing in a secondary relation to the founder of 
their race, while the older Cushite population of the country had 
receded further to the south. 

The peculiar geographical position of Egypt adds probability to 
these claims of high antiquity. Consisting really of the valley of 
the Nile, and shut in by the deserts of Arabia and Libya on the 
east and west, it lay open on the north alone to the great stream 
of immigration from the Armenian highlands through Syria and 
I’alcstine. When the valley of the Nile and the highlands about 
its upper course woee once peopled with kindred races, •the 
intrusion of foreign elements became very difficult. The country 
was subjugated by Ethiopian conquerors ; but these were allied to 
the Egyptians in race, manners, and religion. A Semitic race, the 
Shepherd Kings, at one time overran Egypt; but they were expelled. 
The Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs never succeeded in perma¬ 
nently subduing their rivals on the Nile. Even when the people 
yielded to a Persian conqueror, their ancient character remained 
almost unchanged. Commercial intercourse with the Greeks was 
as slow in its Influence as Euroi>ean dealings with China in our 
own time. No permanent change was effected till tlie conquests 
of Alexander led to a Greek colonization of the country ; and even 
then the Ptolemies conformed in many respects to the peculiar 
institutions of their subjc<?ts, to which Christianity alone had 
power to give the final death-blow. 

The language of ancient*Egypt also bears marks of the highest 
antiquity. It has the agglutinative and monosyllabic structure of 
the Turanian dialects. It cxliibits jjoints of affinity with the 
Chinese as well as the Nigritian dialects, and it partakes of a 
Semitic character, especially in its pronouns and its grammatical 
constructions. This evidence agrees with the physical qualities, 
the habits, and the religion of the ancient Egyptians, to place 
them as a link between the Semitic and Nigritian races. Their 
reddish colour distinguished them both from the white Caucasian 
and black Negro races, while the thick lips and elongated eye 
connect them with the Nubians of Ethiopia. To the contem¬ 
plative and religious nature of the Asiatic, they added the degraded 
fetishism of the African race, in their elsiborate system of animal 
worship. Their frugal habits were marred by occasional luxury 
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and the grossest sensuality. Tlieir patriotism was mingled with 
thh greatest prejudice against foreigners, though they treated 
them with hospitality. One of their most Striking characteristics 
is the division of the people into cartes, that is,' classes devoted 
to particular occupations, and kept distinct from each other in 
hlood.* Tliis institution is an infallible sign of a mixed popula¬ 
tion, in which one people has been overpowered by another, the 
conquerors forming the higher castes. Tliese are always, as in 
ancient Egyiit, the priests and warriors, the former generally 
preserving the ascendency over the latter which intellect gives. 
The king belonged to both ctistes, being the chief priest as well 
as the civil ruler of the nation. His authority was limited, not 
only by the laws, but by the minute regulations for his life 
imj-wsed upon him by the priests. His power in war depended on 
his gratifying the soldiers. These relations provoked, of course, 
jealousies and collisions, which may often be traced in the history of 
Egypt. The whole land was in the possession of the king and these 
two castes, the priests having the sacred domains, and the soldiers 
certain estates free from taxes. The agriculturists, who formed 
the next class, seem to have held tlieir land chiefly under the 
king, to whom they paid a tithe, which was doubled by the 
policy of Joseph during the great famine, f Tlic artizans came 
next; and last the shepherds, who were an abomination,” like 
the pariahs of India. The minute details given by Herodotus are 
very uncertain. The higher castes were undoubtedly of the 
Caucasian race ; the lower were a mixed population, chiefly of 
the Nigritian type. 

The mixed character of the people joined with the peculiar 
position of their cotmtry to make the ancients doubt whether 
Egj'pt belonged to Africa or Asia. It was, in fact, locally 
African, but Asiatic in its social ai&uitics and its political 
relations. Far more important than such technical‘divisions is 
its physical connexion with the surrounding region. We have 
already spoken .of the Nile valley, as a depression in the great 
desert zone which stretches frqm the Atlantic coast of Africa 
nearly to the shores of the Yellow Sea, a depression much 
shallower than the Red Sea, and narrower than Mesopotamia. This 


* This, of course, only applies to the pure castes. 

+ Genesis xlvii. The l^ds of the priests wore exempt from this charge and 
acknowledgment of royal ownership ; but nothing is said of those of the soldiers. At 
a much later period, Herodotus tells us of an attempt to confiscate them by the sup¬ 
posed priest-king Sethos. 
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valley is divided from the surrounding d.eserts by ranges of 
hills bn the east and the west; but these alone would be a 
feeble barrier agaiiftt the sands. It is the fertilizing flood 
of the Nile that makes ,the distiuction between Egypt and 
the deserts on either side, the “ Abyss of Waters ” (for so 
the Egyptians called it), whose source was one of the great 
problems of the ancient world,—a problem which Pharaohs,- 
Ptolemies, and Cassars sought in vain to solve,—^has at last been 
seen by our countrymen Speke and Grant, issuing from the 
great lake, called Victoria Nyanza, just under the equator, and 
on the eastern margin of the table-land of Central Africa. Its 
course of almost 3000 miles to the Mediterranean is so nearly 
due north, that the meridian of 30 degrees E. longitude, which 
cuts across its western mouth, is very near its chief bend above 
the 20th parallel of latitude, grazes its first bdhd below the 10th 
parallel, and passes but little to the west of the lake Victoria 
Nyanza itself. 

This main stream, fed from other great lakes in the ‘same 
swampy htble-land, and enlarged by numerous tributaries, of which 
the chief is the 13ahr~el-Ghazal from the west, flows in its northern 
course over about IG degrees of latitude (more than 1000 miles, 
including windings), to the modern city of Khartoum. Here it 
receives the first of the two great rivers^which drain the higlilands 
of Abyssinia, the Astapus and Astaboras of the ancients, the 
latter,, which is stUl called Atbara, joining it about 170 miles 
lower. While all three branches contributed to the inundation of 
the lower Nile, under the joint operation of the equatorial summer 
rains and the melting of the mountain snows, it is to the Abyssi¬ 
nian confluents that the* flood owes it fertilizing power. The 
Astapus esi>ecially brings down such a vast amount of soil and' 
decayed vegetable matter, that it has received the name of the 
Blue liivcr {^liahr-el~Azrek, .in Arabic); and the contrast it 
jjrescnts at Khartoum to the clear water of the main stream has 
given to the latter tlie title of Wliito River (J3ahr-el-AMad').* 
There is, however, no proper ground for the question which of 
these rivers is the true Nile. Though, in the season of flood, 
the Blue River pours down the larger volume of water, in the 
dry season it often dwindles to an ihsignificant and fordable 
stream j and the Astaboras is very much smaller. The great plain 


* Tho turliid&ess wliicli afTocts tiio whole river below tho confluence, is the origin 
of its chief name in Hebrew {Shihor, i. e. the black river). 
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enclosed between these two rivers and the Nile forms tlio “ island 
-of Meroe ” of the ancients, the seat of a great Cushite kingdom, 
which rivalled that of Eg^^jit. Below the iftbara the Nile com¬ 
pletes the second half of its course .without receiving a single 
tributary. In Nubia, where it mi:^es its greatest bend, it falls 
over a series of rocky shelves, forming rapids, which were 
called by the Greeks Cataracts. The most considerable of these 
are five in number, and the lowest, which is called the First, 
reckoning up the stream, has always been considered as the 
southern boundary of Egypt. It lies so little north of the tropic 
of Cancer, that at Syene (^AssouaTi) just below it, Herodotus was 
told that the sun was reflected vertically in a well at the smnmer 
solstice; but this is not literally true. From Syene the Nile 
flower between high banks of mud, in the valley bounded by the 
hills already mentioned, tlie plain between them having an average 
width of about seven miles, till it passes Cairo and the PjTamids, 
in about 30° N. latitude. Here it divides into two branches, which 
enclose the great alluvial plain called the Delta, from its resem¬ 
blance to that letter (A), a term which geograjjhers have extended 
to similar formations at the mouths of rivers in general. In 
ancient times the river flowed through the Delta in seven channels, 
five of which, Herodotus tells us, were natural, while two were 
artifieial. These two, whi<;Ji formed the extreme branches to the 
east and west, are now the only mouths. The valley of the river 
may be compartsd to a flower with a branching head on a single 
long stem, or to a serpent with several heads, a likeness which 
seems to be intended in several passages# of IScripturc.* This form 
has given rise, from time immemorial, to that subdivision of the 
country into U 2 ilJer and Lower Egyi>t,'which is implied in the 
dual nanie oT Mizraim. The exact point of division was above 
Memphis, which was not so far south of the apex of the Delta as 
at present. The subdivision of Upper Egypt into the Hej^tanomis 
(or Middle Egypt), and the Thebaid (or Upper Egyjst), dates from 
the early Caesars.. 

Thus far we have spoken of they^alley of the Nile, and this is, in 
fact, physically the land of Egypt. Herodotus records an oracle of 
Ammon, defining Egypt as the country overflowed by the Nile, as 
far south as the first cataract. The deserts of Libya and Arabia, 
and even the hills which bound the valley of ihe river on either 
side, are most j>roperly excluded by this definition; for their 

• • Psalm Ixxir. 13, 14 ; Isaiah xxvii. I, li. 9; Ezekiel xxix. 3, xxxii. 2. 
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nomad population has always been quite distinct from the inhabi¬ 
tants *of Egypt. It is solely to the inundation, and to the soil 
deposited by the rivcfl*, that Egypt owes its existence as a habit¬ 
able land, for rain scarcely ever falls. Beginning to rise about 
the summer solstice, and overffowing about two months later, the 
river poxirs its turbid red waters over the fields through innumer¬ 
able canals and cuttings in the banks. About the autumnal 
equinox the inundation lias reached its height. It subsides much 
more slowly than it rose, leaving a deposit of rich black mud, 
upon which the seed is sown without ploughing or any other 
tillage.* The crops thus sown about a month after the'autumnal 
equinox are rcajicd after the vernal equinox: flax and barley 
being the earliest, wheat ami rye later, f Wlien the inundation 
falls short of the ivverage height by only a few inches, large 
portions of the country arc consigned •to steTility and famine; 
while an unusual rise may devastate whole districts. $ Parallel to 
the river, on its west side, at a distance of from three to six miles, 
the canal called in its low'er part JoM'ji/i s liicer (^Da?ir~Yoitssouf)% 
runs from a point above Ahydos to the Omxojiic (the western) 
branch of the river, with which it has several other points of 
coiinc.xioii. Near the ancient lleraclcopolis a branch goes off to 
the great lake of M<eris {Birltet-el-Keroum)^ a natural lake, 
though the works of the Egyptian kings upon it, for the regulation 
of the inundation, gained them the credit of its formation. 

"With good reason, therefore, the Egyptians called their land 
the gift of the river. Tlie average rate of the addition made to 
the soil is about hiclxes in a century. Assuming that the. 

valley of the Nile was once a rocky chasm, like the bed of the 
Bed Sea, and that the space now occupied by the Delta was an 
cstxiary, many writers, from Herodotus downwards, have tried to 
calculate the long ages during wJiicih the Nile has been filling up 
the bottom of the A'allcy and .projecting the Delta into the sea. 
But thej' overlooke<l the ftict, that the alluA'ium is only a super¬ 
ficial deixosit, under which we soon come to the.rocks, which are 
limestone as far as the uixjxer part of the Tliebaid, where the sub¬ 
jacent sandstone appears above the surface, followed by breccia 

• Tlio {ilough wag, however, used where the soil rc<iuiretl it, and all tho processes 
of agricultiUTo arc sco.n on tho monuments. 

+ Kxodns ix. 

J An exainxde occurs at the very moment of writing this passage, in the autumn 
of 1863, when an excessive iuundutiou has done great damage. 

§ Tho name is derived, not from the patriarch, but fron> an Arab ruler who 
iuii>roved tho canal. Its origin is unknown. 
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and various 'primitive rocks, till at Syene we reach the granite 
which was used for the chief colossal statues. The actual rise t)f the 
soil, as measured by its accumulation around ancient monunjents; 
has been estimated, near the first cataract, at about nine feet 
in 1700 years, at Thebes about seven, and less still in Lower 
Egypt; while at the mouths of the river, where, according to the 
theories above noticed, the land should be constantly advancing 
into the sea, no increase is perceptible. It would seem, indeed, 
that the underlying rocks are gradually subsiding, while those 
about the head of the Red Sea are rising. 

The country thus defined ns watered by the Nile, lies between 
24° V and 31° S7' of N. latittide, and between 27° 13' and 
34° 12' of E. longitude. Its length, along the valley of the 
Nile/ up to the first cataract, is about 500 miles, its breadth in 
the valley averages about^seven ; blit the coast-line of the Delta, 
though its boundaries are somewhat indefinite, extends over al)out 
250 miles.* The whole area is about 115,000 geographical square 
miles, of which about 9G00 arc within reach of the fertilizing 
inundation, and 5600 are imder cultivation. But in ancient times 
this area was greatly extended by a complete system of irrigation. 
Only second in imi)ortance to the fertilizing power of the river 
was the abundance of its fish, which were carefully preserved iA 
great ponds, connected with the river by conduits ; but these" 
works also have fallen into decay, and the fisheries have dwindled 
away, as was predicted by Isaiah (xix. 8,10). Nor has his prophecy 
been less literally fulfilled in the comiiaratlve disappearance, excei)t 
in the marshes of the Delta, of the abundant vegetation of the river, 
the reeds that fringed its banks, and the lotus and other beautiful 
water-plants tliat floated on its. surface. The famous papyrus, 
especially, after serving the old inhabitants for innumerable uses, 
including boat-building, and having furnished both to them and the 
Ptolemies tliat great material of literature, which still gives its 
name to a different substance, is now almost extinct. The land 
aboimded with gardens, orchards, and vineyards ; and we still see 
on the monuments all the processes of gathering the fruit and 
making the wine. The “ cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and 
garlic,” for which the Israelites longed in the wilderness, were 

• In political geography, Egypt had a far wider extent, inclnding the .Arabian 
Desert to the Red Sea, and much of the Libyan Desert to the West. The threo 
chief oases of the latter were occupied by the Kgyptians ; and tliat of Ammon in 
particular (now the Oasis of Siioah), was the chief seat of the worship of the great 
imtional deity from whom it takes its name. 
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l>ut a few of the esculent vegetable^ and herbs of Egypt. Its 
cereal products have made it a chief granary of the world, ever 
since the days when a^braham took refuge in it from famine, and 
Jacob heard that there was com in Egypt. 

To this exuberant fertility‘Egypt added the advantage of a 
position at the very confluence of the great lines of traffic between 
the east and the west, by the isthmus of Suez on the land, and by the 
Mediterranean and Bed Seas on the water. Long after the glories 
df its old monarchy had decayed under the domination of Persia, 
Alexander saw this vast advantage, and fixed the commercial 
capital of his empire at Alpxandria. And, in our own times, 
though the stream of oriental commerce has long been diverted 
into the route round the Cape, the command of the shorter 
transit through Egypt has risen to a political question of thq first 
magnitude. We have already spoken of the ^lefensible position 
of Egypt. On the side where it lay most open, to the upper 
valley of the Nile, security was obtained by conquest, and the 
part of Ethio})ia immetliately to the south was almost always a 
dependency of Egypt, governed by a viceroy, with the title of the 
“ Prince of Kesh (Cush).” Tliere were, however, times when the 
rival kings of Meroe, still further to the south, obtained the 
mastery of Ui)per Egyi)t; but their rule was rather a change of 
dynasty thair a foreign conquest. The wild tribes of the deserts 
which isolated Egypt on the west are constantly seen on the 
monuments either as captives, tribuLuies, or mercenaries. From 
the like evidence we Icam that the power of the Pharaohs reached 
as far as the negro tribes,, but probably only in the form of pre¬ 
datory incursions to obtain slaves. The Arabian tribes of tho 
eastern deserts appear to Jiave generally maintained their indepen¬ 
dence ; but the peninsula of Mount Sinai belonged to the kings of 
tho Fourth, Sixth, and later Dynasties, who engraved records 
of their Asiatic conquests on its rocks. Foreigners not within the 
reach of conquest were treated upon a jealous system of exclusion, 
and it was not till a late period that they were allowed a single port 
on the Mediterranean. Even when hospitably received, as in the 
the case of tho Israelites,‘they were only permitted to settle in a 
border district. This exclusiveness arose partly from a repugnance 
towards other races, and partly from the resolution to preserv'o 
the national character and habits unoonfhminated. 

Egypt already possessed a powerful and wealthy court when 
Abram was driven into the land by a famine in Canaan. But tho 
origin of that monarchy, and of the elaborate system of civiliza- 
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tion, religion, and government, tliat flourished under it, is lost 
in the furthest remoteness of antiquity. We have alreaify had 
occasion to notice the Scriptural evidence, r from which we Icam 
little more than that the original Egyptians,# the people of 
Mizraim, were one of the olde^ Hamitic races, and closely 
kindred to the Cushites of Ethiopia. Tlie theory, started hy 
Diodorus Siculus, and recently maintained hy Heeren, that the 
course of civilization was down the Nde, from Ethiopia to Egypt, 
is now deservedly rejected. The monuments of Nuhia, instead bf 
being the first rude efforts of the art afterwards developed in 
Egypt, are the debased products of that art in its decline. Tlic 
thorough domination of the priestly caste in the kingdom of 
Meroe, which is cited as the original ty'pc of Egyptian institutions, 
admits of another explanation. 

Tlie materials &r the most ancient history of Egypt are : first, 
the narratives in the books of Genesis and Exodus; next, the 
information obtained in the country by the Greek travellers and 
historians,—Herodotus in the fifth century n.o., and Diodorus 
Siculus in the first, with many j^otices in the other classical 
writers. But in addition to these foreign testimonies, wc have a 
large body of native sources of information. These are of two 
kinds,—^written documents and inscribed monuments. Of the 
former, we have now chiefiy secondary, but still invaluable records ; 
the latter stand where they were first engraved, the materials for a 
harvest of which we have only reaped the first-fruits. While the 
invention of the title “ Egyptologers ” |)roves the importance of 
this field of study, it is somewhat discouraging to observe how few 
positive results have been gained by their labours since the great 
discovery by which Champollion and Ypung made hieroglyqihics 
legible; but it is no small gain to have obtained tlie key. And 
even if further researches should disappoint our hopes, there 
remains a mass of records which it needs no learning to decipher; 
the pictures of wars, conquests, and public ceremonials, of agri¬ 
culture, industry and domestic life, which are of fur greater value 
than the names afnd dates of kings and dynasties. 

Our space will not permit more than' the briefest description of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics and other forms of writing, in which, 
as also in the cuneiform inscriptions, we clearly trace the successive 
stages in the invention the art* of writing. Three forms of 
writing are found on the Egyptian monuments and papyri. 
The first are the Hieroglyphics (i.e. sacred engramngs')^ so 
called from an idea, not strictly correct, that the knowledge 
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of tliem was confined to the priests. The hieroglyphic characters 
are pictures of objects, separately and distinctly defined; and 
representing, in th^ various uses, the earliest stages in the 
invention of waiting. As symbols, they are used in three ways: 
first, in, direct imitation, as when a circle is put for the sun, a 
crescent for the moon, a male figure for man, a female figure for 
woman, and the two together for mankind; these figures are 
called ‘‘ iconographic ” or “ ideographic.” Their, second use is 
“ anaglyphic ” or “ tropical,” in which the meaning is conveyed 
figuratively, as a leg in a trap for deceit, a youth with a finger to 
his mouth for an injant. Thirdly, there is the allegorical or 
enigmatic form, in which the object intended to be expressed 
is represented by another which is used as its conventional 
emblem; as two water-plants of slightly different formg for 
Ui)per and Lower ifigypt. liut the hicroglyjdiics are also used 
as “ Kyriologic,” or phonetic signs, the initial letters of tlieir 
primitive meanings standing for those of other words, and for 
the words themselves, having the same initials. This is tlio 
second stage in the invention of writing; but the signs do not 
seem to have reached the hist, or alphabetic stage. 

Tlie second form of writing was the “ Hieratic,” in which the 
hieroglyphic symbols become characters in a sort of running hand, 
with only a distant resemldance to their original form. This form 
of writing was really, as its name implies, confined to the priests, 
in whose hands it became so conventional, that the characters often 
bear less resemblance to the original objects than in.the third 
form. Most of the existing papyri are written in this character. 

The third form is the “ Demotic ” (^popular') or “ Enchorial ” 
{of the country')y. in which the language of the common people was 
written. It was, except in the few cases just noticed, a still more 
cursive modification of the hieroglyphics than in the hieratic 
writing, ^t was used for records of civil transactions during the 
Ptolemaic period, and continued in use to the third .or fourth 
century of our era. 

The existence of a trilingual inscription, in hieroglyphical, 
enchorial, and Greek characters—^being a decree of the priests of 
Memphis in honour of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes (about b.c. 196)— 
on the celebrated “ Rosetta Stone,” now in the British Museum, 
gave the clue by which Young and Champollion were guided inde¬ 
pendently to the principles of hieroglyphic interpretation; a 
discovery which has opened up to us the contemporary records of 
every period of Egypt’s history. 
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Among the hieroglyphic signs on monuments of a date supposed 
to exceed 2000 years before the Christian era, are those for the 
papyrus and the pen and ink, proving tjiat "WTiting, already 
employed in the form of engraving upon stone, h|id now reached 
a form fit for the multiplication of books. We are assured by 
Diodorus Siculus that the Egyptian priests had preserved the 
records of all their kings from the earliest ages, not merely in the 
form of dry annals, but with descriptions of their personal 
characters and exploits; and Herodotus says that the priests 
showed him a papyrus with the names of 330 kings from Menes 
to Moeris; we know too tliat their groat temples had libraries of 
sacred books. Of such records we have still a specimen in the 
form of a hieratic papyrus, of the Egj'ptian kings, now in the 
Muspum of Turin.* Many portions of the “ Hitual of the Dead ” 
and other sacred books on papyrus are in £he British Museum. 
When the mass of those records themselves was lost we cannot 
tell, but .they were doubtless in existence at the time of Alex¬ 
ander’s conquest, and furnished materials for the -works which were 
written to gratify the curiosity of the new Greek sovereigns and 
the pride of the Egyptian priests. The first an4 most imporiant 
of these works was the “ History of Egypt,” by Manotho, a priest 
of Sebennytus, under Ptolemy I., at the beginning of tlie third 
century before Christ. Though Manetho’s history has perished, 
like the sacred books from which he compiled it, the chronologers 
Eusebius and Julius Africanus have preserved his list of the 
thirty dynasties who reigned in Egypt. Tliis list has been 
confirmed to a great extent by the .hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
but it has been greatly interpolated, and even if these corruptions 
could bo removed, great difdculties would remain. 

We do not feel it necessary to enter into the controversy 
between the Egyi)tologers and their opponents, respecting tins 
historical value of Manetho’s lists. Feeling unablg to rqject 
them altogether, -without leaving a blank in the place of that 
very ancient history which is attested both by Scripture and the 
monuments, we 'cannot accept the dictum of the one party, that 
** Egyptian history begins with Psammetichus,” however we may 
be st^gered by the assertion, on the other side, that: “Whereas 
in the annals of other ancient nations a time of tradition inter¬ 
venes between that of myths and that of facts, no such period 
of transition is found in the Egyptian records, where we find 


* Edited in facsimile by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, London, 1851. 
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pure fiction immediately followed by accurate history.” We 
prefer to give the history as told by the ancient authors and by 
the most diligent modem students of the monuments, leaving 
its value to be settled by criticism based on more extensive know¬ 
ledge than we have yet acquired. ^ The statements we proceed to 
make must therefore be understood, not only as the mere results 
of enquiries too elaborate*for us to trouble the reader with, but 
as results that only express a certain state of opinion, which can¬ 
not be regarded as placed beyond dispute.* A minor difficulty is 
one of form. Wo scarcely tread on stife ground, either historical or 
chronological, till the accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty, under 
whose rule Egypt was finally united, and began the most bril¬ 
liant i)eriod of her history. It is here that the dynasties first 
become continuous. Xo suppose them so from the beginning, 
would place their commencement as early as b.c. oOOO. Not only 
is this at variancse with the monuments, but there is internal 
evidence that some of the djmasties were contemporaneous; nay 
more, it lias been recently discovered that successive kings of the 
same dynasty reigned in part together. Upper and Eqjver Egypt 
wtire for a long jieriod distinct kingdoms ; and smaller kingdoms 
existed in different parts of the country, with capitals at This, 
Memphis, Elephantine, Heraclcopolis, Thebes, and Xois. Of the 
seventeen dynasties that occupied this interval from the era of 
Menes, the following table exhibits an arrangement, proposed 
by Mr. Lane in 1830, approved by the most eminent Egjrpto- 
logers, and since confirmed in many points by the monuments. 

However interesting as a field for speculative research, the 
space oecuiiied by those seventeen dynasties would scarcely claim 
the notice of the historian, Jmt for its connexion with the sacred 
history, and for those wondrous monuments of the early Pharaohs, 
tile Pyramiils at Ghizeh near the ancient Memphis. 

The traditional history of Egyp|^, which we read in Herodotus and 
Diodorus, may be accejited as a fair report, by truthful enquirers, 
of what it was the pleasure of the priests to tell them, allowance 
being made for misumlerstandings. But it is clear that the priests 
were far more ready to amuse tlic eager enquirer with marvellous 
tales, than to communicate tlie contents of their sacred books. 
These were first unfolded l)y Manetho, with whose records the 
stories of Herodotus and Diodorus can seldom bo brought into 
agreement; and the evidence of the monuments is almost always 
in confirmation of Manetho. 

* Seo further the note on Egyptuva Chrmwlogy at the end of the chapter, 
vou 1 . o 
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All agreed in representing the gotls, demigods, heroes, and 
manes‘(or sotils of the departed) as having reigned in Egy^»t 
for many ages heford any dynasty of mortals ; Manetho says 
for 25,900 years. This leg^end seems not to have been the 
fruit merely of national pride,^ hut it embodied the first prin- 
cii>les of tl'.eir religious faith. They referred the creation and 
government of the world to the will of the one supreme God, 
of whom they permitted themselves no visible representation, 
symbol, or form of worship, but adored Him “ in silence.” But 
the infinitely varied manifestations of this one divine essence, 
when put forth in action, moral and intellectual as well as 
material, came to bo regarded as distinct deities.' Hence the 
Egyi>tian Pantheon embraced names and forms, in which nearly 
every other people rceognised the objects of their own religion, 
from the Sabteism of the Chaldees and the elcihental worship of 
the Magians, to the degraded Fetishism of the Nigritian races. 
Tlie adoration of the heavenly bodies, the deification of elemental 
powers, and the elaborate system of animal worship, seem to have 
sprung alike from tlie common source of Pantheism. How far 
tliese and other developments of that first i)rinciple were aided 
by the influence of other nations, wo need not stay to enquire ; 
nor can we attemi)t a complete account of the Egyjjtian 
religion.* 

First of the divine rulers of Egypt was placed Ptaii, the 
Creator, the pt'rsonitication of the all-working powers of fire, aiul 
hence identified by the Greeks with tlieir Hei)hsestus, the Latin 
Vulcan. But tlie metapliysical element, which acconii»anicd and 
perhaps i)re(;eded the physical, is seen in the constant association 
of the sjmibol of Truth with this deity. The next who reigned 
was the Sun (Helios), the Egjqitian Ba, whoso worshij) was main¬ 
tained from the earliest times at On (Heliojiolis) in Lower hlgypt. 
The wife of* Josejih was the (hmghter of a priest of On. The 
r\i|iine of the thirtl in Manetho, Agathodsemon, points to an 
abstract iirineiplo, and is identified by Egyptologers either with 
Har-Hat or with Num, Nu, or Nef, a deity whose emblems are 
the boat and asp, and who is said to represent the vital jirinciiile 
generated from the waters. The fourth is Chronos or Satin-n, 
Seb, the personification of Time, who, tis in the classical niyfho- 

* For this, and all other matters fulling within the provinoo of the, nationnl anti¬ 
quities, the reader is referred to the various niotlei’U works on E^pt, especially those 
of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, and Mr. Poole’s article “Egypt” in tlie Sitei/e/iijwilia Bri- 
tunnica, last edition. 
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logieSy stands between the elemental and creative powers and 
those by whom the world is governed. These latter w6re the 
children of Sob and Netpe (Rhea); theif names were Osiris, 
Seth, Aroeris, Isis, and Nepthys. TJie conflict of good and evil, 
in the persons of Osiris and Sctfi (l^idion), fills a large space in 
the later Egyptian mythology; but it should be carefully 
observed, that Sin was not necessarily included in the Evil 
originally typified by Ityphon. Thus, in the list of the divine 
kings, Seb is succeeded by Osiris, the god who ajjpeared on earth 
in human form, to manifest and work all good for men, and, 
having been put to death by the malice of the evil being, was 
raised again to life, and became the ju<lge of souls in the world 
beyond the grave. Osiris and his wife Isis are sahl by Herodotus 
to ''have been the only gods worshipped throughout all Egyj)t. 
He was suececdetlby the u8urj>er Typhon, who was in his turn slain 
by Isis, with the assistance of her son Horns, the seventh of these 
divine rulers. Horus, w'hom the Greeks identified with Apollo, 
is the manifestation of his father’s virtues in youthful energy and 
beauty, who restores order upon the earth, and begins a new era 
of truth and justice. After him the different lists derived from 
Manetho give different names, which cannot here be pursued in 
detail; and the whole series of divine dynasties ends with a 
second Horus. In some forms of the mythologj’^ the first Horus 
is the brother, the second the son of Osiris. Tliis outline will 
sufiiciently show that in the succession of divine rulers we have 
an embodiment of the Egyptian belief concerning the primeval 
order of creation and i>rovidence. 

All the authorities are agreed in placing at the head of the 
Dynasty of mortals, Menes, or Men, as his name is read in 
the Turin papyrus, which contains a list of the Egyi)tian kings 
in the hieratic character. His name is also found in hiero¬ 
glyphics, in the form Mcnee, in.the Ramesenm at El-Kurneh. 
Herodotus affects to give particulars of his works : the dyke thjjt 
protected Menjphis from the inundation, and the change of the 
course of the Nile from the edge of the Eibyan hills to the middle 
of the valley. But how much of the mythical element was 
mingled with the traditions of that remote period is shown by 
the historian’s assertion, that all Egypt, except the Thebaic nome, 
was then a marsh, from which he proceeds to calculate the myriads 
of years required for the deposit of the Delta. The very name 
of Menes suggests a mythical impersonation of the human race, 
like the Indian Menu, the Greek Minyas and Minos, the 
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Etruscan Menerfa, and the German Mannus. Other traditions 
state that Menes built the great temple of Ptah at Memphis, 
that he extended his sonquests into Ethiopia, and was killed by a 
hippopotamus, and that his memory was devoted to a curse because 
lie induced the Egyptians to change their earlier and simpler 
mode of life. Amidst these legends we can trace as a clear fact 
the great antiquity of Memphis as the seat of the earliest 
Egyptian monarchy; while the derivation of Menes from This (the 
later Abydos) in the Thcbaid, accounts for the precedence always 
given to Upper Egypt on the monuments.* It would seem, then, 
that an older monarchy even than that of Memphis flourished in 
UjJiJer Egyiit, with its cajiital at Tliis. But no monuments 
remain at This ; and those of Memphis are oldef than any at 
Thebes. Neither Mepes, nor his successors of the First Dyna^gty, 
have left any monuments, but his name appears on those of a 
much later date. Of his successors of the First Dynasty, who 
were seven in number, the monuments bear no record. One of 
them, Athothis, will claim notice again presently. 

The Second J^ynasty consisted of nine Thinite kings, according 
to Manctho, who assigns it a duration of 300 3 ’’ears. The monu¬ 
ments ajqiear to show that it lasted neiirly four centuries, and was 
finally overthrown, with the Memphite Djmasty, bj"" the invasion 
of the Shepherd Kings, about b.c. 2080. Tlie Thinite kingdom 
had probably been long before ec1ii>sed by the superior power 
of the Memphian kings. Umler the second king, Manetho places 
the deification of the bulls. Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis 
at Heliopolis, and of* tliC goat Mondes at the city of the 
same name. The succession of women to the throne is said to 
have been made legal undpr his successor. This usage seems to 
show the influence of the Nigritiau races.. Among the early 
sovereigns was the celebrated queen Nitocris (Neitakri), whose 
cruel revenge of her brother's ^ murder is related by Herodotus. 
Bhe is the last of Manetho’s Sixth Dynast 5 ^ Another Nitocris, 
of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, was about contemporary with the 
Babylonian queen of the same name. 

The I'/iird^ I<'ourth, and Sixth Dynasties of Memphite kings 
seem to have been contemporary with the First and Second of 
Thinitos, as represented above in Mr. Lane’s table. Egyj>tologers 
hold the third to have been a dj’nasty established by the Tliinite 
kings at their newly founded city of Memphis, the first king, 
Nekherophis, being contemporary with Menes. His successor, 

• Some make Menes a Theban. 
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Tosortlius, is actually identified with Athothis, the son of Menes, 
hy the common character of great medical knowledge, and being 
the first who built with hewn stone, in erecting the i>ahice at 
Memphis. A revolt of the Libyans, and their sulcnission throxigh 
terror at a sudden increase of the moon, is placed by Manetho in 
the reign of Nekherophis. 

The eight Memjihite kings of the Fourth Fynasty have loft 
their own wonderful monuments in the pjTumids of Gliizeh. Nor 
are those their only records. “ Not only does the construction of 
tJie pyrami<is, but the scenes depicted in the sculptured tombs of 
this eiioch, show that the Eg 3 T[)tians had the sjuue habits and arts 
as in after times ; and the hieroglyjjhics in the Great Pyrami«l, 
written in fife ciarsivc character on the stones before they were 
taken from the quarry, prove that UTiting Inid been long in use.” 
“ In the tombs df the P^^raraid-period are rei)resented the same 
fowling and fishing scenes; the rearing of cattle and wild nniiuals 
of the deserts ; the scribes using the same kind of reed for A\rriting 
on the j^fipjT’us an inventory of the estate, wdiich was to be 
presented to the owner j the same boats, though rigged with a 
double mast, instead of the single one of later times; the same 
mode of preparing for the entertainment of guests ; the same 
introduction of music and dancing ; the same trades—as ylass- 
blorcars, cabinet-makers, and others—as well as similar agricul¬ 
tural scenes, implements, and granaries. We also see the same 
costume of the judests ; and the projihet, or Sam, with his leojiard’s- 
skin dress ; and the painted sculptures are both in relief anti 
intaglif). And if some changes took place, they were oidj-^ such 
as necessarily happen in all ages, and were far less marked than 
in other countries.”* In one respect, the art of this ago is 
superior to that of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Ilynasties ; there 
is less of that stiflF conventional form which sticretl rules imjtosed 
in the treatment of the human figure, while the drawing of other 
forms is quite equal to that of the best ages. Thus the monu¬ 
mental history^ of Egjq)t presents the phenomenon of a tobd 
ab.senco of the period which is elsewhere marked by the first rude 
steges of art and civilization. Besides this evidence of the 
political power of these Memidiite kings, we have records of their 
dominion in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, where they worked 
copper mines. Sculptures at Wady-el-Magharah represent Shura 
(Soris), the first king of the Fourth Dynasty, slaying enemies of 

• Sir .T. G. Wilkinson, in llawlinson’s JJerodotua, Book II. A 2 >p. chap. viii. 
vul. ii. pji. 314, 845. 
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an Asiatic race. His name has also been found in the tombs 
near Ghizeh, and in the quarry marks of the northern pyramid of 
Abou-Seir. This pyramid, thus proved to be the tomb of Shura, 
is the earliest Egyptian monument which bears certain evidence 
f>f its builder. His two successors bore the same name, Suphis 
(the Cheops of Herodotus) ; the third king being distinguished 
from the second by the exacter appellation of Sensuphis (a brother 
of Sufis) ; their names on the monuments are Shufu and Num- 
Shuftt. That tliey reigned in great jiart together, and were the 
joint builders of the Great PjTaiuid, is j)roved—says Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson—“ by the munber of years ascribed to their reigns ;* 
by their names being found among the quarry marks on the blocks 
used in that monument; by tlieir being on tlie sculptured walls of 
the same tomb behind the Great P^Tamids; and by this p 3 Tqmid 
having two funereal chambers, one for each king, rather tlian as 
generally sui>j)oscd, for the king and queen.” What is known 
further of their reigns maj'' be best described in tlie words of Mr. 
l*oole :—“ Tlie names of both the Suphises occur among the rock 
inscriptions f>f Wady-el-Magharah in the pepinsula of Sinai, where 
the second of them, or Num-Shufu, is represented slaying a 
foreigner. The military expeditions of the Egj'ptians, however, at 
this jieriod, were jirobably of little imiiortance, and designed to 
re])re.ss tlie nomad tribes, which have at all times infested the 
eastei^i and otlier borders of Egj’^pt, and to maintain the posses¬ 
sions beyond these borders. The Memphite Pharaohs were rather 
celebrated for the arts of peace, and for the care with which they 
promoted the interests ‘of Jiteratiue and science. Of Suphis I. 
Manetho writes tliat he was arrogant towards the gods, but, 
repenting, wrote the Sacreil Book. Tliis seems to agree well with 
what Herodotus and Diodorus relate of the imi>iety and cruelty of 
the king who built the Great PjTamid; but if we suppose that he 
was arrogant tow^ards the priests, w'e find a sufficient cause for the 
ascription to him of this cliaracter so ill according with the 
jirosjierity and 2 >eacefulness of his time, as shown bj' the monu¬ 
ments. The jiower of the king or kings is evidenced by the 
magnitude of the Great l^yramid, and the costly manner of its 
construction; tlie safety of the kingdom, by no soldiers being 
represented in the sculiiturcs, and the general custom of going 
unarmed, common to the great and small ; the wealth of the 
subjects, by the scenes pourtrayed upon the walls of tlieir tombs ; 

• For two brothorH could not have reifined successively sixty-three and sixty-six 
years. The latter nutuber implies that Suphis II. survived his brother. 
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and the state of science and art, by the construction of monmnents, 
gigantic in size, of materials many of which were transported from 
a great distance, and fitted together with can accuracy tliat has 
never been excelled; as well as by the astronomical and otlier 
knowledge of which evidence Is fovmd in the contemporary 
inscriptions.” 

The fame of the two Suphises as pyramid builders, is shared 
by their successor, Men-ka-re, the Mencheres of Manetlio, ,and 
Mycerinus of Herodotus, whose name is painted on the roof of 
the chamber of one of the smaller pyTamids near the Great 
Pyramid; but part of his mummy case now in the British 
Museum, and bearing his name, was found in tlie “Third PyTainid,” 
of which he was the builder. Manetho assigns tliis pyramid to 
Queen Nitocris, the last of the Sixth Dynasty, who probably enhirged 
it, and made it .her own sepulchre, as it contains two passages 
and chambers, the older passage being built over in extending the 
structure. The “ Second Pyramid,” is ascribed by' Herodotus to 
Cephren, the. brother and successor of Cheops, and uncle to 
Mycerinus. By these tokens, Cei)hren should corres]joud ti> the 
second Suphis of Manetho ; but besides the imiJrobability of two 
brothers achieving two such enormous works, there is no likeness 
in the names. There is however, in the Fifth Dy'nasty', a Shuf-ra 
(Sephres), who may perhaps answer to Cephren, and may have 
completed the woids: of which the foundation had been laid by the 
second Suphis in emulation of his brother. Nothing is known of 
the remaining four kings of this mighty dynasty'. Their whole 
rule seems to have somewhat exceeded two hundred years. AVe 
shall have presently to speak further of their works. 

The Sixth Dynasty succeeded tlie Foijrth at Memphis, about n.c. 
2200, and lasted about a century and a half. Only two of its six 
sovereigns require mention. Papa, or Phioi)s, is said by Manetho 
to have become king at six years of age, and to havp completed 
his hundredth year. Some confirmation of the length of his 
reign is found on his monuments, the nuiuber of which through 
all Egypt attests his great i)Ower. Hie Queen Nitocris of 
whom we have already had accasion to speak, appears in the 
Turin papyrus as Neet-akar-tee, which is said to signify Neith 
(Minerva) the Victorious. With her the dynasty closed, being over¬ 
thrown by Shepherd Kings, who fixed their capital at Memphis. 

The Fifth Dynasty^ of nine (or as Eusebius has it, thirty-one) 
Elephantine kings, began ai>out the same time as the Fourth, and 
appears to have lasted little less than 600 years. At first sight it 
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appears improbable that this dynasty ruled at Elephantine, on the 
extreme south border of Upper Egypt; and the association of their 
names in the Memphian tombs with those of the Fourth Dynasty 
seems to imply»that their coital was some place of the same name 
in Lower Eg 3 rpt. But if they Vere a branch of the other reigning 
fsunily, we can easily understand their using the same sepulchres, 
however distant; and the length of time that their rule survived 
the invasion of the Shepherds, is in accordance with the more obvious 
view. Their last king, Unas (Ormos, in Manetbo) is known by an 
inscription to have been contemporary with Assa, the fifth king of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty (of Shepherds) at Memphis. The only 
memorable sovereign of this dynasty is Shaf-ra or Khaf-ra, the 
Sephres of Manetho, and probably, as we have seen, the Cephren 
or Kc]>hren to whom Herodotus and Diodorus assign the Second 
Pyramid. The tombs around the Pyramids bear the names of 
great numbers of jiersons of rank belonging to his reign. 

The jyinth Dynasty was founded at Heracleopolis, about the same 
time that the Sixth niled at Memphis, soon after B.c. 2200. Of 
its nineteen kings, to whom he assigns 409 years, Manetho only 
mentions tlic first as the most cruel of all before him. Six of their 
names are found in hieroglj’j)hic inscriptions, which make it pro¬ 
bable that they became vassals to the powerful Diospolites of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. The Tenth (Heracleopolite) Dynasty, as well as 
a largo p<>rtion of the Ninth, falls in the time the Shepherds. 

The Eleventh Dynasty founded the great kingdom of Diospolis, 
or Thebes, which was destined to unite all Egypt under its sway, 
aboiit the same year, b.o. « 2200 . Of its sixteen kings, however, 
only the last, Amenemha I., iiossessed any great power. 

It was the Twelfth Dynasty that really established the great 
Diospolite kingdom, at a time most critical for Egyjjt. Under the 
j)reccding djTiasties, which appear to have been for the most part 
offshoots of one reigning family, the land had enjoyed a long season 
of j*epose. But just about the time of the accession of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, it wsis overrun by tluit great assault of a foreign race, 
which, xmder the name of the invasion of the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings, forms the great catastrophe of the early Egyptian history. 
These foreigners established their power for about 500 3 'oars, first 
at Memphis, and afterwards over all Egyj)t, except perha ])8 the 
Tliebaid, by whose kings of the Eighteenth D^masty they were 
ultimately^ expelled. The period of their rule is osi)ecially inte¬ 
resting on tlie supposition that* it includes all the relations of 
the Hebrew patriarchs with Egypt, from the journey of Abraham 
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to escape the famine, down to the gfeat deliverance of the 
Exodus. 

Before we i)ass on to these events, or t« the exploits of the 
Biospolite kings of tlie Twelfth and Thirteenth Djitasties, we must 
look back upon the state of Egyp< before this first revolution, at 
least in its kno-mi history. We have seen, as we have jwoceeded, 
the evidence borne by its moniunents to the liigh state of tavllization 
which was atfiiined at least as early as the Eoiu*th Dynasty. In 
tliose monuments, in tlic relics which' have been transported to 
Europe, and in which our own Museum is peculiarly rich, and 
in the faithful' ti'auscrij)ts of Rosellini, Wilkinson, Lej)sius, and 
other labomcrs in this field, the life of this great i)eople is set 
before om* eyes, beginning with a period 4000 years ago ; and 
we wonder to see how much it is like our own. It is not the 
province of the ^listorian to describe the minute details of a 
nation’s manners, and no written descri]>tion would convey any 
idea of those of the Eg 3 i>tians, comi)ared to what may be gained 
by a few hours’ insiieetion of the olijects and scenes lueservcd in 
the British Museum, and depicted in the great works we have just 
named. 

With tlie exception of tlie pjTamids and tombs, the monuments 
of tlio first eleven dj'uasties are few. The British Museum ])ossesses 
several sepulchral tablets, and a coloured wooden statue found in a 
tomb at Ghizeh, c^taudy one of the oldest effigies in the Avorld. 
Tlie use of wood for statues in txnubs is-common in every jieriod 
of Egyjitian art; and sucdi figures seem alwaj's to have been 
painted, like the effigies on the mummy*cases. They are generally 
in a freer attitude than the sttine statues. Ilcrodotus mentions the 
wooden statues he saw at Thebes, of all the jiriests from the earliest 
a»res down to his own time. 

But as few can behold, and fewer still inspect tJie secrets of 
those great monuments of the early Phai’aohs Avhich laive alwa\'S 
been the wonder of the world, it becomes necessary to give some 
account of the PjTamids. These, witli tlie tombs surroumling 
them, are the great monuments of the jieriods of those “ Memphian 
kings,” whose works Milton describes as outdone only by the 
structures reared by the fallen angels. Their names veiy riwely 
occur in the Thebaid, and then not on monuments of their own, 
but in the tombs of private persons who lived during their reigns. 
This should be carefiilly borne in mind, to correct the vague im¬ 
pression created by viewing Egypt as a whole, tlirough tlie mist of 
remote antiquity, and even fancying, that most of its monuments 
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wore of an age not very different from the Israelite captivity and 
lixodns. The great temples, tombs, and statues of Upjjcr Egypt 
(from which we gaiit our chief knowledge of the people), were 
erected imder the Theban kings, who probably reached the acme 
of tlieir power after the Exodus.* But the Pyramids of Lower Egypt 
were seen by Abraham far across the valley of the Nile, as he 
a]>prt)ached the royal city of Memphis, with ^e same general out¬ 
line for the first sight of which the traveller still strains his gaze. 
The impression which the^iew of them j)roduccs is thus described 
by one of these recent eye-witnesses :— 

“ The ap 2 >roach to the Pyrami<ls (by one travelling westward 
from Cairo an<l the banlcs of the Nile) is first a rich green idain, 
and then the Desert; that is, they are jtist at tlio beginning of the 
Desert, on a ridge which of itself gives them a lift above the >sallcy 
of the Nile. It is imiiossible not to feel a tlu’iD as one finds one¬ 
self drawing nearer to the greatest and most ancient monuments in 
tJie world, to see tliem coming out stone by stone into view, and 
tlie <lark head of tlie Sijhinx i)eeriiig over tlie lower sandhills. Yet 
Ihe usual accounts are correct, which re 2 )re 8 eut this nearer sight as 
not im])ressive ; their size diminishes, and tlie clearness with which 
3 'ou see their several stones strijis them of their awful and mys¬ 
terious character. It is not till you are close under the Great 
I*yrainid, and look uii at the huge blocks rising abovoeyou into the 
sky, that the consciousness is forced ui>on you that this is the, 
nearest ajiiiroach to a mountain that the art of man has produced.” * 
These successive emotions are not unfit emblems of the stages of 
our interest in the iiroliltun of the pyramids and in Egyiitian history 
itself. An object of vague but universal cimosity, the first ajiiiroaeh 
to its study involves us ,iu no little doubt and disappointment, 
which it re«|uires a closer knowledge to disjiel. 

The traveller at once discovers, what the historian too often 
forgt'ts, tliat the jiyramids are pot to be viewed or studied by them¬ 
selves. “ The strangest feature in the view is the platform on 
wliicdi the jiyramids stand. It comiiletely disjiels the involuntary 
notion that one has fonned of the solitary abrujitiiess of the three 
pyramiils. Not to s]>eak of the groujis, in the distance, of Abou- 
Seir, Sakkara, and Dashour, -the whole jilatform of this greatest of 
them all is a maze of jiyramids and tombs. Three little ones 
stand beside the First, tliree also beside tlie Third. The Second 
and Third are each surrounded by traces of square enclosures, and 
tlioir eastern faces are aiqiroachetl tlirough enormous masses of ruins 

• Stanley, Sinai atul Palestine, IntraductioD, p. Ivi. 
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as if of some great temple; wliilst the First is enclosed on three 
sides by long rows of massive tombs, on which you look down from 
the top as on the plats of a stone-garden. You see, in short, that 
it is the most sacred and frequented^ part of thaA vast cemetery 
which extends all along the westerh ridge for twenty miles behind 
Memphis.” * 

The situation of these tombs, on the western border of the Nile 
valley, arose from the belief that the abodes of the dead were in 
the West, the land of sunset and of darkness. Tlie very few 
tombs on the east side of the Nile have evidently been jdneed 
there for reasons of convenience. No pj'ramids arc found on tlie 
east till we come to Upper Etliiopia, which lay beyond the sacred 
land, whither men conveyed the bodies of their relations. Tlie 
region of the West, and the abode of departed spirits (the Hades 
of the Greeks), were expressed by the cognate words Kment and 
Amenti. Like the kindred race in Chaldroa, the Egj’iitijins regarded 
certain cities as sacred burial-plai;es. Such, besides the vast ceme¬ 
tery common to Memphis and Heliopolis, was the great Necroj>olis 
of Thebes, with its royal tombs, and that of Abydos, both of which 
have yielded a vast harvest of antiquities. 

The immense pains Ijestowed by the Egyptians upon the remains 
jmd resting-idaces of the dead bear witness to one of the most 
important ]]#ints in their religious jihilosophy. The iiaintings of 
their tombs continually confirm the statement of'Herodotus, that 
they believed in'the immortality of tlie human soul, and in its 
reunion to the body which it had quitted at death, after along cyde 
(Herodotus says 3000 years) of transmigration tlirough the fonns 
of all the animals of air, earth, and water, f Togetlier with this 
belief, they held the doctrine of a future judgment. The soul was 
regarded as an emanation from tlie Divine Essence, to which it 
returned at death, either to be re-united to the Deity in a state of 
blessedness, or to be banished into the bodies of unclean animals 
till its sins were purged away. Each man’s rank after his death 
was determined by the judgment supposed to have been passed 
upon his life, the elaborate embalmment of the dead, the cere¬ 
monies performed before the mummy, and tlie care taken of it in 
the sepulchre, were honours paid to the form in which a part of the 
Divine Essence had resided and would reside again. In this belief 

* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, Introduction, p. Ivii. 

t The Greek yrriters, who unanimously attest that the Egyptians held the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls, say that Pythagoras horrowed it 
from them. 
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we cannot but trace a remnant of the primitive religion planted in 
Egypt at tbe first settlement of the primeval race of Ham, and 
preserved by the unchanging habits of the people. That it had not 
a more powerful influence oii their lives, will not surprise those who 
know the nature of man. When the restraints of a pure creed on 
evil habits have once been broken tlirough, arguments arc even 
found in the former for the indulgence of the latter. We know 
that the pcrjictual regard paid to the truth of their mortality was 
perverted by the Egyptians into a motive for sensual indulgence, 
and tlie forms of the dead were brought into their banquets to point 
the lesson, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Nor 
would tlie present temptations of power, gain, imd self-indulgence 
be mucli checked by a pantheistic doctrine of immortality, which 
promised to all an ultimate reimion to the Divine Essence. Indact, 
the most powerful motives to justice and temperance seem to have 
been derivetl rather from the shame of dishonour to the remains of 
tlie <lea(l, than tear of tlieir future state. 

"We leave to the excellent writers on Egyptian antiquities the 
details of the various modes of embalmment and of tlie funeral rites. 
The body was devoted to Osiris, who, with Isis, ruled over Amenti ; 
it received his name, was bound up in imitation of his likeness, 
and was marked with some of his emblems, especially the beard of 
a form which belonged only to the gods. Sacrifices having been 
offered for the deceased to Osiris, or one of the other deities of 
Amenti, the mummies were placed in a sort of moveable closet, 
with folding doors, in which, having often remained for some time 
in tlie house, they were’cowveyed on a sledge to the place of burial. 
This was, for the jioor, either a jiit dug in the earth to hold many 
mummies, or niches in the sides of a rock-hewn cave, which was 
closed up with masonry when fiill. The tombs of the rich had 
likewise their pits or caves for the deposit of the mummies, over 
which was another chamber, ot; even more, hewn in the solid rock, 
when the situation allowed, or else sumptuously built of masonry. 
The inner widls were adorned witli paintings, sculjitures, and in- 
scrijitions in hierogljqihics, and here the relatives of the deceased 
often met, to join the priests in services for the dead. The pos¬ 
session of such a tomb, or even of a share in one, was an object 
cherished by all classes. Herodotus tells ns that one of the 
Egyjitian kings permitted family tombs to be pledged for money - 
lent, as the debtor would make every effort to avoid the disgrace of 
such a loss. The kings and priests, and the wealthy of the other 
high castes, wore conveyed to the tomb in a pompous procession. 
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the mummy being borne in a hearse, with ornamental panels, one 
of which was removed to disjday its head. In the route K>f tlie 
funeral there always lay a lake, the emblenar of the gulf between 
the two worlds, over which the hoarse was conveyK5d in the baris^ 
or sacred boat;, the boatman bearing, as the Greek writers tell 
us, the name of Charon, whence they trjiccd their own fable of 
his ferrying the dead over the infernal river Styx. This Charon 
appears to have been the god Horus. But the deceased was not 
suffered to embark till he had stood a trial before forty-two judges, 
who sat in a semicircle on the margin of the lake. Any jjcrson 
might come forward to accuse him of having led an evil life, on pain 
of the heaviest penalties if he failed. If the charges were proved, the 
priests denied the rites of sepulture—^the worst disgrace that couhl 
befal a man. It was, as Wilkinson observes, like being left on the 
wrong side of tlm Styx, l^fot even the kings were exemi>t from 
this ordeal; and cases are recorded of their being refused sejmlture, 
like some of the Jewish kings. But no further indignities wtu-e per¬ 
petrated, and even the worst of men w'erc suffered to be j^i’ivatcly 
buried by their friends ; a lot shared by those whose povertj' did not 
allow them a public funeral. Formidahle as this funereal judgment 
was, it only typified that which was believed to be held in the 
other world by Osiris, before whom the souls were brought by 
Anubia, at the gate of Amenti, and there weighed in the scal(;s of 
Truth by Justice, whom the Egyi»tians figure not only as blind, 
but without a head. The gate is guarded by a monster more 
hideous than the Cerberus of the Greeks, called the Devourer of 
the Wicked. Such arc the scenes tliat«we*may still behold vividly 
pourtrayed on the walls of tliose tombs to which the corjisc was at 
length conveyed, to rest until the sei»uhihre should be ransacked 
by the curiosity of succeeding ages. 

The position of the pyramids, grouped with and towering above 
these abodes of the dead, whose scylptures bear evidence of a con¬ 
temporary age, and tlie actual discovery in the Third PjTam id of the 
body of its founder, can leave little doubt that the ancient writers 
are correct in rci)resenting them as designed by kings, whose 
arrogance coiild be satisfied with no meaner edifices for their own 
sepulchres. Herodotus relates, on the authority of the priests, the 
ftill story of the forced labour by means of which Cheops (Shufu) 
erected the First P*yramid, as well as the gigantic causeway to 
convey the stones across the valley of the Nile from the eastern 
hills, a work not inferior to the pyramid itself.* He tells us 

* Here is a striking proof of the importance attached to the position on the -west 
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that this causeway was ten years in building, and the pyramid itself 
twenty. He describes the mode of erecting it by successive stages, 
and tlie means of raising the huge stones by machines placed on 
these stages. He even repeats the reading given by an interjuetcr 
of an inscription which he saT^ upon the pyramid, recording tlie 
quantities of radishes, onions, and garlic consumed by the builders 
—(the savoury pot-herbs of Egyptian labourers, which the liberated 
Israelites so sorely missed)—and tlie smn spent in its erection, 
namely, 1 GOO tsilents of silver. * After making every allowance 
for mistakes, and even for deception, by the interpreters—who cer¬ 
tainly sometimes amused themselves at the traveller’s expense— 
these details seem to prove that the time, and manner, and purpose 
of the erection were known to the priests in the time of Herodotus. 
The recent discovery of the founder’s name completes the evidence. 

A ])aro mention will therefore suffice for the ingenious theories 
which assign to the pjTamids other builders and a widely different 
purjiose. In regarding them, however, primarily as regal se 2 )ul- 
chres, we do not exclude the sujiposition that they may have been 
so j)huiued as to give their construction other uses and meanings. 
Their j»osition, cxjietly fiua'ng the four cardinal points, and the 
inclination of their main i)assagcs, which we have already noticed, 
seem to show a connexion with the science of astronomy. Their 
dimensions would naturally bo exact multiples of the standards of 
length used l»y the Egyjjtians. But the discovery of all manner of 
ratios in the sides, slojiing edges, height, and angles, of the Great 
r^Tamid, and in the length, brcadtli, thickness, and solid content 
of the sarcophagus or eoffes in its central chamber, besides being 
susj>icious from the very number of the supposed coincidences, 
requires a jirevious assumption as to the scientific knowledge of 
the builders. Jjct it be proved, from other evidence, that they had 
obtained, by their astronomical science, a tolerably correct measure 
of the eartli, and that tliey ha«^ deduced an exact metrical system 
from that measurement; and then we might accept the jwobability 
that tlie dimensions of the iiyramids perpetuate their measures. “ 
But to prove all this wo want more than coincidences, and even if 
proved, it would not exclude the belief in the primary puriiose of 
the buildings as sepulchral monuments. We can far more 

side of the Nile. Traces of causeways are seen in front of the First and Thii-d 
I*yraiiiids. 

• Tliis would amount, on the largest estimate of the talent, to about ^400,000, an 
enormous sum in those days, and yet one which might apjojar inadequate, wem it not 
for the fact that the labour was forced. 
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readily believe that such edifices, erected for their own uses, 
should be so constructed as also to preserve standards of measure 
in their several parts, than that they weie designed solely to 
perpetuate those standards. How strongly the ordinary view is 
confirmed by what wo know of thb manner of their construction, 
will appear as wo proceed. 

Tlie pjTamids of Liower Egypt, then, are the chief sepulchral 
monuments in that vast necropolis of ancient Memphis, the 
general plan of which can still be clearly traced. They were the 
tombs of the kings, towering in tlie midst of the lesser sepulchres 
of their subjects. Tlie form of monument seems to have been 
coeval with the Egj’^ptian monarchy, for Manetho tells us that 
Venephes, the fourth king of the First Dynasty, built a pyramid 
at I^ochoine, the site of which is unoertain. The capital of Lower 
Egypt stood on ihe west side of the Nile, about ten miles above 
Cairo; and its peo 2 )le chose for their cemetery the lowest jdatform 
of the western hills, where they could not only rest far above the 
reach of the inundation, but hew their sejmlchral chambers in tlie 
solid rock. The existing i^yrnmids—^formany have been destro^'ed 
—stand together in groups, of which a good general view is obtained 
from the citadel of Cairo. Looking a little to the south of Avest, 
we sec the three largest pyramids, which are distinguished by the 
name of the neighbouring village of Kl-Ghizeh. Further soutli 
are those of Abau-Seir, also three in number, but much smaller. 
A little beyond them is the very curious i)yramid of Sahhara^ 
called the “ Pyramid of Degrees,” from the stc 2 )S on its surface, 
surrounded by a large number of smaller pj^ramids. The two 
pyramids of Dashour, the next largest to those of Ghizeh, are 
the last that can be referred to the necropolis of Memphis, though 
there are several others further to the south. The wliole neci*o- 
polis, which appears to have been common to Heliopolis and Mem¬ 
phis, extends over a space of about twenty miles, from the ruined 
pyramid of Abou-Ruweysh, a little to the nortli of those of 
El-Ghissch, to the southernmost pyramid of Dashour.* lint the 
whole district over which the pyramids are sjaread extends from 
29° to 30° N. latitude, or alniost 70 miles, corresponding very 
nearly with Middle Egypt, Their nuniber is estimated at about 
69, or one to a mile on the average. Of all these, the northern 
pyramid of Abou-Seir is probably the most ancient; being, as we 
have seen, the tomb of Shura, the first king of the Fourth Dynasty; 

* A map and panorama of tho whole district is fpven by General Howard Vyse, 
Operations carried on at the Pyram-ids of Qhizeh in 1837, vol. iii. 
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unless, as some suppose, the ruined pyramid of Abou-B.uweysh, 
the northernmost of the whole, be the pyramid of Venephes, of the 
First Dynasty, The •next is the “ Great Pyramid ” of Ghizeh, 
which has always been the chief object of curiosity, and affords the 
best type of this sort of edifice. *It is the largest and northernmost 
of the three, which are placed, so to speak, en echelon from N.E. 
to S.W. The other two are the “ Second Pyramid,” which 
Herodotus ascribes to Ccphren, and the “ Third,” or Pyramid of 
Mycerinus. 

The name Pyramid is not Egyptian, but Greek, nor did it 
originally denote the peculiar geometric^ form to which we now 
apply it, but a common object, to which the pyramids of Egypt 
bore some resemblance.* In the same way the Egyptian obelisk 
was so named by the Greeks from its resemblance to a spit or 
ingot. Nay, we might even venture on the paradoxical stotement, 
that these edifices were not originally pyramids at all in the 
modern sense of the word. Like those other great tj^pes of Hamite 
architecture, the temple-towers of Chahhea, and the pagodas of 
India, they were <it first built in successive stages, each smaller 
than the one below.f The distinct statement of Herodotus and 
other ancient VTiters to this effect is now abundantly con¬ 
firmed by the form of the “ PjTamid of Degrees ” and of several 
of the smaller i^jrramids, and by a minute examination of the 
construction of the others. This fat;t seems to prove that the 
Chaldman towers are of the more ancient t 3 ’i>e, and it raises a 
presumption that, like them, the Egyptian pyramids were 
originally temples, connected with a Sabaean form of idolatry. It 
may be too fancHful to suppose that the ai)propriation to his own 
sci)ulchre of a fonn sacred to the gods was the impiety which the 
priests charged on the greatest king of the Foiu^h Dynasty, but we 
may be allowed to eonjocture that those miglity Pharaohs, who 
assumed tlie names and attributes of their chief gods, aspired 
after death to the divine honour of a temple tomb. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe how the mode of construction admitted of the 
lateral enlargement of the pj'ramid; and the Third Pj^ramid bears 
evidence of having been enl|U’gcd in this manner. In some cases, at 

* Tlie cxnct etymology is uncertain. 

+ The faces of these $tcps, or, as llcrodotns calls them, hattlements, were some¬ 
times not perpendicular. In the. “ I’yramitl of Dcgi'ccs” they arc inclined about 70” 
to tlie horizon. The pyramid of Meydoon is an admirable ease of construction in 
three stages igith oblique sides, giving a fonn intermediate between tlie Chaldican 
tower and the regular pyramid. Tlie resemblance to the old form of Chaldsan 
temple is very striking in the tlireo-staged brick pj-ramid of lllahoon. 

voi.. T. u 
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least, a piece of the solid rock which was levelled to form the base of 
the pyramid, was left standing as a central core of the whole edifice. 
In the Great Pyramid it reaches about 80 feet above the base. 

It has been supposed that the lateral cxtensien of the larger 
pyramids, and the number of their st^es, bore a definite relation 
to the length of tlieir intended occupant’s reign ; that the chamber 
designed for his sarcophagus was first excavated in the solid rock, 
with a i)assage down to it just large enough to admit the 
sarcophagus, and inclined at a convenient angle to aid its 
descent;* that a cubical block of masoniy was then built over the 
cliamber, forming the first stage of the i)yTamid;—that fresh 
stages v'cre added for each year of the king’s reign, and those 
below extended proportionally ;—and that the final process of 
finishing off the surface was performed after his death. In that- 
final process, the angles of the stages were built up w’ith masonry, 
the outer courses of which formed steps more numerous and 
smaller than the oi*iginal stages; and the surface w'fis then 
finished with blocks of stone, the outer faces of which ha<l already 
been quarried to the required slope, and these were finally brought 
to a fine polish. It is no doubt to this last process that Herodotus 
refers, when he says that the pyraraid was finished from the top 
downwards. In the up])er part of the Second Pyramid these 
casing-stones are stiU. perfect. In the Great Pyrami<l their loss 
has converted each fiu^e inte a series of 20b rough steps, whose 
height varies from 4 feet 10 inches at the bottom to 2 feet 2 
inches at the top, tlieir breadth being 6 feet C inches. Some of 
the lowest casing-stones were discovered ih their jjlaces by General 
HoAvard Vyse.f They were 4 feet 11 inches high, and 6 feet 3 
inches on the sloping face, 4 feet 3 inches wide at the top, and 
8 feet 3 inches at the base. They Avere united by the hardest 
cement, with joints no thicker than siteer paper; and their angles 
were so accurately formed, that a calculation based on them gave 
the actual height of the pyramid. Like the bulk of the masoniy, 
they arc of the calcareous stone from the qimrries of Tourah in the 

eastern drills, t As thus finished, the whole edifice formed a “ right 

• 

* This pa.ssago almost always faces the north. When the entrance is higher up 
the side of the building than the ground line, it seems to prove a lateral extension 
beyond tliat originally allowed for. We shall presently see how curious a case of this 
sort is present^ by tlie Great Pyramid. The soutlicrn pyi-amid of Dashour has, 
besides the original chamber and passage, auotlier much higher ui>, with an entrance 
in tlie west front. 

y Some pieces of them are in the British Museum. 

J The Second Pyramid is cased with granite from Upper Egypt. 
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pyramid” on a square base^^ herein diflfering from the Ohaldaean 
towers, in which the stages are not placed concentrically over each 
other. The faces ante a little less in altitude than equilateral 
triangles; in other words, Jhe edges are somewhat shorter than 
the base.* These proportions,'however, are not the same in all 
the other pyramids, f 

The dimensions of tlie Great Pyramid have been accurately taken 
by General Howard Vyse, whose observations were completed and 
re('onciled with some former measurements by the discovery of the 
casing-stones. The base was originally a square of 756 feet, the 
height was 480 feet 9 inches, the angles made by the triangular 
sides with the plane of the base 61° 50', $ and the angle between 
two opposite faces at the vertex 76° 20'. By the loss of the 
c-using and other stones, carried off to Cairo to be used for 
building, and the accumulation of rubbish and sand round the 
base, it is reduced to 7J32 feet square, and the height to 460 feet 
9 inches. The area of the base, now 635,824 square feet, was 
originally 571,536 square feet, covering more than thirteen acres. 
The whole mass contained 90,000,000 tfubic feet of masonry, 
weighing about 6,316,000 tons. These lust are numbers scarcely 
intelligible to any but a railway engineer, but the reader may form 
some cHmeeption of the e«iifiec by iuiagining a pyramid nearly one- 
third higher than iSt. Paul’s standing on a base somewhat larger 
than Lin<H)ln’s-inn-field8. 

What might be the chambers and passages constructed, and 
what the objects de])osited, within this enormous mass bf masonry, 
were questions ]>erhai)s fori»idtlen to the Egyptians by religious 
reverence, but which foreign travellers and rulers have always tried 
to solv'e. It has been observed that Homer makes no mention of 
the pyramids, as they did not come untler his notice, though a 
modern iJoet has fiincied that the same mummy might 

* “ Jittvo liob-a-uobbcd with Pharnoh glass to glass, 

Or dropiied a half-iiemiy in Homer’s hat! ” 

Herodotus tells us, on the infornuitiou of the priests, that below 
the Great Pyramid were chtunbers hewn out of the solid r?ick, and 
designed by Cheops for use us vaults; and that these formed a 

* The angle between the edge and base in each triangle is 67° 69' 40". 

t 'rhe southern jiyrumid of Uashour has two ditforent slopes, the upper half forming 
the acuter angle with the horizou. Hut the supposition that this was a mere acci- 
•leiit, arising from a wish to eomplete the building more speedily, is conhmied by Uio 
1 -ough workmanship of the upper part. 

$ This is also the angle at the base of the casing-stones. 
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sort of island, surrounded by water introduced from the Nile by a 
canal. How far this agrees with modern discoveries will appear 
presently. The respect paid to the royal sepulchres by Persian 
and Grecian rulers was no barrier tq the Romans, under whose 
government the descriptions of Strabo, Pliny, and others, prove 
that the Great Pyramid had bean rifled. In modern times it has been 
repeatedly examined. One entrance to it is a forced passage made 
by the caliphs. The second pyramid was entered, with vast labour, 
by Belzoni, who found that the Caliph Othman had been there 
before him, and had recorded his entrance in a Cufic inscription 
(a.d. 1196-7). The numerous investigations since made, leave little 
doubt of the general internal plan and purpose of the pyramids. 

A single narrow passage, entered from the northern face, at or 
near, the ground-line, leads down into the sepulclu*al chamber, hcTiVTi 
* out of the solid rock beneath the centre of the pyramid. Above this 
is usually another chamber, corresponding to the ui>per chamber 
of an ordinary tomb, but by no mesms for the same uses. For 
nothing is more rennukable in these buildings than the jealous care 
with which the cntranc^and passage were closed, by blocks of stone 
so massive that explorers have had to force a way round them 
through the masonry. The tombs of ordinary persons were left 
open, to admit future birrials, and to allow of tlie performance 
of funeral rites; whde the Memphian Pharaohs slept in soli¬ 
tary state beneath a huge funereal mole of masoniy. But not 
even its solid mass could secure their repose. The 8arcoj)hagns 
of Cheops has been emi)ty from its first discovery. Belzoni 
fotmd the tomb of Cephrenes rifled'by his Arab predecessors. 
The remains of these kings are consigned to ')blivion; but the 
fate of Myccrinus has been even worse, Standuig to-day in our 
museum beside curious spectators, in front of the glass case 
which contains the shattered remnants of his coflSn, and the 
mouldering fragments of his bones,,the mockery even of a skeleton, 
we knew not which to admire most, the vanity of human greatness, 
or the recklessness of human curiosity. Neither the Roman satirist 
in his J^pende Hannibalem^ nor Shakspere when he uttered the 
like moral— 

“ Imperial Csesar, dead and turned to clay. 

May stop a liolo, to keep the wind away, ” 


contemplated the case of the royal dust which still retains, in 
its degradation, some vestiges of the human form I 

It still remains to notice some very peculiar and interesting 
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points in the internal stracture of the Great Pyriamid. The 
entraifce lies in its northern face, 24 ft 6 in. east of tiie 
central axis, 49 feet •above the base, and is easily reached by a 
mound of the fallen stones It is about 3 ft. 5^ in. broad by 
3 ft. 11 in. high, the sarcophagus in the central chamber being 
3 ft. 3 in. broad by 3 ft. in. high, so closely was the passage 
fitted to it. Above this small opening -is a gigantic architrave, 
formed by huge stones inclined to one another, the arch being as 
yet unknown. The jiassage, inclined downwards at an angle of 
20° 41'’, and 320 ft. 10 in. long, leads for some distance through 
the masonrj’^, and tlicn much further through the solid rock, to 
what was doubtless the original sepulcliral chamber, 100 feet below 
the base of tlie pyramid itself; it is 40 ft. by 27 ft., and 11 ft. 

6 in. higli. A passage, which runs from it horizontally to the 

south for sibout Go feet, aj)pears to have beeft abandoned. It 

would seem as if the length of tlic king’s reign had Ciiused the 

masonry' of the i)yrumid to cover the original moutli of the first 
j)assage, and insteacl of leaving it open, a new one was formed 
in another direction. At the distance of 03 ft. 2 in. from the 
entrance, and about where the masonry' covers the rock, this new 
passage branches off ujuvanls at an angle of 20° 18' to the length 
of 124 ft. 4 in. Prom this pt)int it is continued horizoiitally for 
] t)9 ft. 10 in. to a chamber which lies nearly in the centre of* tlio 
jiyramid, 07 ft. 4 in. above its base. This, which is commonly' 
called the “ Queen’s Chamlier,” is 18 ft. 9 in. by 17 ft., and 

20 ft. 3 in. high, with a roof of fiat stones ])laced so as to form 

an angle. But neither WHis*the sarct>l)hagus dex) 08 ited here. These 
passages arc all lined with calcareous stone finely' iiolished. But 
the upward inc-lined jiassaige is coutiiiiied from the jwint where the 
horizontal pjissage branches off, in the form of a grand gallery 
l.GO feet 10 in. long and 28 feet high, lined with blocks of granite, 
in courses {>rojecting each over the one below. From the end of 
this gallery another short jiassage, or vestibule, leads horizontally 
to a chamber 34 ft. 3 in. by 17 ft. 1 in., and 1J9 ft. 1 in. high, 
roofed with nine flat slabs of granite; the whole chankber and 
vestibule being lined with blocks of the same material. This is 
known as the “ King’s Chaml>er.” Near its western end, placed 
due north and south, is a red granite sarcojhagus, of so fine a 
cry'stalline substance that it rings like a bell when struck. It is 

7 ft. in. long, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, 3 ft. 5^ in. high, and 7J in. 
thick at the base. The sarcophagus has neitlier hieroglyphics nor 
sculptures of any' sort. Its occupant, if one ever rested there, is 
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gone, and even the lid is missing. It is one of the problems of the 
Great Pyramid, whether this sarcophagus was introduced after its 
completion. We have seen that the first passage was only just 
large enough to let it pass, and tlie sapie is true of* the first part of 
the upward passage and its horizontal prolongation; and it is not 
easy to see how it could be got past the first bend and up the 
slope. The last is the only difficulty ofiered by the great gallery ; 
but the ebtrancc to the vestibule is so small, that if the sarcophagus 
ever passed through it, it must have been contracted since. Tlie 
absence of any sarcophagiis from the subterranean and “ Queen’s ” 
chambers favours the opinion that each was in tm-n destine*! for 
the royal tomt>, and afterwards abandoned. When the position of 
the Kiug’s Chamber was finally settled, what is now nearlj”^ the 
c.entro of the pj-ramid may have been its summit. The sarco¬ 
phagus may have*been raised along the upwar*! x>assage before it 
was covered in, and the pyramid afterwards finished, leaving the 
mummy to be brought in in its wooden coffin. That the chamber 
was not finally closed when first *;oustructe*l, is clear from the 
elaborate jirovision f<*r its ventilation. Two air channels, alwut 9 
inches square, ai-e carried from it to the north and south faces of 
the pyramid, perpendicular to the outer surface; they were evi¬ 
dently constructed as the building i>ro(!eeded. When these chan¬ 
nels were opened by Mr. Perring in 1837, the ventilation of the 
chamber was completely restored. The jealous care witli which the 
pyramid was finally *!h)sed is proved by a huge block of granite, 
which so effectually shuts tlxe inoxith of tlie ujiward passage, that 
explorers have had to force their way ‘round it through the solid 
masomy, as well as by tlie granite iiortcullis whush as effectually 
blocks the horizontal vestibule to the King’s Chamber. This 
closing of the jiassages is an argument against the trutli of the 
tradition, that by the judgment after his death, Cheops was 
refused burial in his intendeil sepulchre. 

Two very interesting points still require notice. Above the 
King’s Chamber is a ‘series of five low chambers, of somewhat 
larger area, and from 6 ft 4 in. to 8 ft. 7 in. in height Their 
floors and roof are of the red granite of Syene, the former being 
rough hewn, the latter flat, except the uppermost, the slabs of 
which form an angle to sujjport the superincumbent weight This 
roof is 69 ft 3 in. above that of the King’s Chamber. They were 
evidently designed to lighten the pressure on the flat roof of that 
chamber. The lowest of the five was discovered by Davison in 
1764, the rest in 1837, by General Howard Vyse, who named 
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them after Wellington, Nelson, Sir Bohert Arbuthnot, and Colonel 
Campbell. It was on the blocks of these chambers that General 
Howard Vyse made fiis grand discovery of the names of Khufu 
and Num-Khttfu, scrawled, in large linear hieroglyphics, which 
are evidently quarry marks, A)r some of them have been cut 
through in sawing the blocks.* Thus the tradition was confirmed, 
and Cheops proved to be tlie builder of the pyramid. 

The remaining point relates to the so-called “ Well.” This is a 
shaft, 2 ft. 4 in. square, cut down through the solid masonry, 
from the point where the horizontal passage to the “ Queen’s 
Chamber” branches off from tlie u]>ward inclined passage. It 
(les<!ends pcrj)endicularly 26 ft. 1 in., then more irregularly for 
62 ft. 5 in. to a recess called the “ Grotto,” not far from the base 
of the pyramid, and tJience into the lower inclined passage, aJittle 
above the subtermnean chamber. Its total length is about 155 
feet. It is supposed to have been made as an exit for the work¬ 
men after they had closed the two ends of the great passage. 
Some explorers have sought in it the ex|)lanation of what Hero¬ 
dotus and 1*1 illy say about a subterraneous communication with the 
N ile; but no such c*ommunication has been found, and the story 
seems most imyirobablc. 

Tlie base of the Great Pyramid is about 137 feet above the level 
of the inundation of the Nile; the floor of the subterranean 
chamber is about 100 feet below the base, and consequently about 
37 feet above high Nile; the floor of the “ Queen’s Chamber ” is 
about 00 feet, and th.at of the King's Chamber 125 feet, above the 
base; from the rocjf of the latter to tlie original apex of the 
jiyramid is about 300 feet. 

The Second, or Pyramid of Cephren, is of somewhat smaller 
dimensions. It has, so far as is known, only one sejailchral 
chamber, cut into the surfacte of the rock, with a groincxi roof in the 
base of the yiyramid. There are tnn. entrances ; one 37 ft. 8 in. 
above the base, descending at an angle of 25“^ 55' to the surfac*e 
of the rock, along which it runs horizoiftally tp the sepulchral 
chamber; the other entrance is on the base line, from which tlie 
passage descends some distance into the solid rock, and then 
rc-ascends to join the horizontal passage. The granite sarc'ophagus 
was found empty by Belzoni. 

* Q'hia discovery disposes of the error, tliiit liiero{;lyphies wore not used thus early. 
The uunies of Cheops and Cephren have also hoon foiuid on the stone scarabsei, 
which the Egy|>tian8 used os emblems of Cheper, the Creator, a fpgantic specimen of 
which may bo seen in the British Museum. 
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Of the Third Pyramid we have already had occasion to speak; 
of the rest we can only stay to mention that several are of* brick, 
cased with stone.* One of the two brick p^^amids of Dashour is 
supposed by some to be tliat ascribed by Herodotus to Asychis, 
whom he makes the successor of Mycerinus, but whoso name does 
not appear in the lists of Manetho.f It bore, as the historian tells 
us, an inscription, cut in stone, to the following effect: *“ Ilespise 
me not in comi)arison with the stone pyramids ; for I surpass them 
all, as much as Jove surjiasscs the other gods. A pole was plunged 
into a lake, and the mud which clave thereto was gathered ; and 
bricks were made of the mud, and so I was formed.” Tlio quality of 
the alluvial soil of Egjqit naturally suggested the making of bricks 
from the earliest ages ; but the Egjqjtian bricks (at least tmder 
the ^arly Pharaohs) were never burnt, but oidy sun-di*ied. 
They were used fcr houses, city walls, fortresses, the enclosures 
of temples, in short, for all buildings not of a monumental 
character. It was only as art declined tliat they were put to 
the latter use, and then, as we have just seen, with an 
apology disgm'sed tmder a boast. They are found stamped with 
the names of Thothmes III., Amcnoph III., and other Hiositolitc 
kings, and the whole process of their manufacture is represented 
on -the Theban sculptures. These, though most probably of an 
age subsequent to the servitude of Israel, set most vividly before 
us scenes exatdly parallel to those destn-ibed hi tlie book of Exodus. 
The brickmakers arc evidently captives, working at heavy bur¬ 
thens, under taskmasters who are' iilying the stick and whiji 
without mercy. To complete the illustration, the bricks of several 
buildings are found mixed with chopped straw; for without some 
such substance the fine alluvial mud was too friable to bind well. 
Several specimens of Egyptian bricks may be seen in the British 
Museum. 

The building of pyraniids seems,to have been disused in Egyjit 
after the Twclftli Dynasty, but it was continued in Ethiopia. The 
Nubian pyramids are vftry inferior in care of construction, and they 
furnish one of the many proofs that Etliiopian art was not tlie 
parent, but the debased offspring, of the Egyptian. The entrance 
to the Nubian pyramids is generally covered by a temple and 
propyleea. Several of the Egyptian pj-ramids also arc connected 
with temples, and all doubtless stood within sacred enclosures, 

* There are also several small hrick pyramids in the Thebaid. 

+ Sir G. Wilkinson conjectures that the name may be meant for Shishak, of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, perhaps confounded with some other king. 
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like those which surround the Second and Third Pyramids. In 
fact, the tomb of an Egyptian was essentially a temple, conse¬ 
crated to the deities of Amenti. 

The limits of eur work wUJ not admit, in general, of antiquarian 
discussions on the scale we have allotted to the Pyramids; but 
their vast antiquity, their existing state, and the deeply interesting 
problems they suggest, seemed to demand that the reader should 
be put in possession of all that is known concerning them. They 
stand out as conspicuously on the comparatively blank page of 
early Egyptian history, as their forms rise above the valley of the 
Nile, the monuments of an almost unknown chapter in the history 
of the world. 


NOTE ON EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

The various sytems of chronology adopted by the Egyptologers are 
based on astronomical cjilculations, on tlio traditions of Manotho and 
others, and in some degree on the chronology of Scripture. Enjojdng, 
like the kindred Chaldasans, the greatest ailvairtages of climate and 
horizon, the Egyptians divide with that people the honour of being the' 
first cultivators of astronomy. Like the Chaldicau tem^jlc-towers, the 
pyramids had probably a connexion with astronomical observation. ■ In 
addition to other jjroofs, it has been discovered that the passages which 
slope inwards from the northern face of these structures are inclined, at 
the very angle which would make them point to what was the pole-star 
at the epoch of their erection. We have seen the reasons for ascribing 
these edifices to the Fourth Dynasty, j>vobably about the middle of the 
twenty-fourth centuiy n.c., ornbout 4000 yeai-s ago. At that time, on 
iiccount of tlje precession of the equinoxes, the nortli pole of the heavens 
wt»8 about 3” 44' from the sttir a Draconis. The latitude of Ghizeh, 
where the p 3 rramids stand, bding just 30“ N., this would be, at all times, 
the inclination of a tube pointing to the true j)ole. Rut the altitude of 
the then polar star, at its two meridian passages, would differ from this 
elevation by ilio amoiuit just stated, and, at its lower culmination, would 
be about 20“ 10 '; and so slightly do the passages of the three principal 
]>yTamid8 differ from this inclination, that the mean is 20“ 13'. “At the 
Ijottom of every one of those passages, therefore, the then jKjlo-star must 
have been visible at its lower culmination, a circumstance which can 
liardly be supposed to have been unintentional, and was doubtless con¬ 
nected with the astronomical observation of that star, of whose proximity 
to the pole, at the epoch of the erection of these wonderful structures, 
we are thus fiimished with a monumental rectjrd of the most imperishs^lo 
nature.” * It is obvious how complete a criterion this discovcjpi^^TOuId 
afford for the date of the erection of the pyramids, if we could be quite 
sure that it is not an accidental coincidence. 


Sir J. Herschcl, OutlinM of Astrono-my, §§ 310, 320, cd. 1849. 
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Other Egyptian monuments, such as l^e famous zodiac in the temple at 
Denderah, show the care of the priests in taking and recording astrmiomical 
observations, upon which they based an elaborate system of chronology. 
They claimed the discovciy of the true length of the solar year, by means 
of the stars, but the priests kept tjiis a’oekoning to Vhemselves. The 
year employed in oixlinary computations, both civil and religious, was 
the “Vague Year” of 365 days, divided into twelve^months of 30 days 
each, with five days added after the twelfth. It was in use from a time 
at least as early as the second king of the Eighteenth Dynasty (alwiit 
n.c. 1500), till it was merged in the Julian year by Augustus (b.c. 24). 
The neglect of the quarter of a day would of course, as in the Roman cal¬ 
endar before the Julian reform, have carisod tlie year to retire through 
the sestsons. But its division into throe seasons of four mouths eacli 
seems to prove that they also used a “Tropical Year,” that is, one wliose 
length was regulated by the recurrence of the seasons. The throe sea¬ 
sons were called by names which the best authorities interpret as 
signifying those of “Vegetation,” “Manifestation,” and tl»o “Waters” 
or “ Inundation.” « The months were named after the different deities. 
The year of .365J days, which seems to have been the nearest approxi¬ 
mation they made to the true length of the year, was detennined liy the 
heliacal rising of Thotli or Soth (tlie Dog Sta?'), and hence was called the 
“ Sothic Yeai*.” The interval between two coincidences of the Vague 
and Sothic years was 1401 of the former and 1400 of the latter. This 
was called the “ Sothic, or Dog Star Cycle,” and is a period of the great¬ 
est importance in Egyj)tian chronology. The ancient writers mention two 
Sothic epochs, the one called the era of Meuoplires (the Men-ptah of the 
monuments), on July 20th, b.c. 1322, probably near the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, and the other on July 20th, a.d. 139, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. There seems to have been also a “ Trojiical 
Cycle,” at the end of which the Vsigue and Trojiical years coincided, 
consisting of about 1.500 Vague years; but our information on this jioint 
is scanty and uncertain. Suj>pu8ing that the Trojiical cycle began with 
the Vague year in which the new moon fell at or near the vernal equiuox, 
wo obtain two such ojiochs, namely, .Tan. 7, B.e. 2005, m the i-eign of 
Amencniha II., of the Twelfth Dynasty ; and Dec. 2<S, b.c. 507, under 
Darius Hystaspis, Equally imjjortant and difficult is the “ Phoenix 
Cycle,” to which Herodotus alludes in his celebrated fable of the jilioenix. 
From the astronomical ceiling of the Rameseum (formerly called the 
Memnonium) at El-Kumeh, w'e Icam Jbhat this fabled bird Mas a const el- 
lation, “ the Pheenix of Osiris,” corresponding probably to the constella¬ 
tion now called Cygnus. Its heliacal rising on the first day of the Vague 
year seems to have marked the commencement of a Phoenix cycle, 
which would therefore be of the same length as the Sothic cycle, namely, 
1460 Julian, or 1461 Vague years, the very interval which Tacitus 
assigns to the successive returns of the jihocnix. Tacitus also jdoccs the 
recurrences of the cycle in the reigns of Sosostris (jirobably Seserteseu 
III.), Amasis, and Ptolemy III. ; and Mr. Poole has shown that the two 
latter known dates agree fairly well with those calculated approximately 
from the Rameseum. These epochs may be more accimitely deduced 
from the “Great Panegynical Year,*’ an Egyptian cyde, four of which 
made up 1461 Julian years, having a mean length of 365^ Julian years, 
and made up of 3641 and 366 such years alternately. If the Phoenix 
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cycle corresponded exactly with the Panegyrical, it mnst have consisted 
of 1461* Julian (instead of Vague) years. The Great Panegyrical Month 
contained 30 Julian yeans, and the Year was made up by intercalating 
or 6 years alternately. From these data Mr. Poole has calculated 
the following chronological epodiis :• 

B.O. 

2717. Era of Menes, the first king of Egypt. First Great Panegyrical Tear. 
Leiigtli, 3644 years. 

2352. Time of Supliis I. and II., kings of the P’onrth Dynasty. 

Second (ireat Panegyrical Year. Length, 306 years. 

1986. Time of Se.serte.seii 111., fourtli king of tlie Twelfth Dynasty. 

Third GrcMt Panegyrical Ye.ar. Jjengtli, 3644" years. 

First P/uenic Vycle. 

1622. Fourth Great Panegyrical Year, Lengtli, 366 years. 

12.'"i6. Fifth Great Panegyrical Year. Jjcugtli, 364.i years. 

891. Sirih Great Panegiirical Year. Length, 366 years. 

525. In the reign of Aniasis, of the 'I'wenty-hixth Dynasty. 

Seventh, Great Panegyrical Year. Length, 3644 years. 

Se.cniul Ph<rnix Cycle. 

161. In the reign of I’tole.iny Philoinotor. 

Eighth Great Panegyrical Yceir. Jxingth, 366 years. 

A.n. 

205. In the reigji of Septimius Sevenis. 

A'i/Ult Great Pmu'gyrioal Year, l.ength, 3644 years. 

Mr. Poolo also gives the following tabic of epochs mentioned on tho 
monuments, with their jjrobablo dates : 

n.r. 

2352. Secoiut Panegyrie/t-l Year. 

Time of Supiii.s I. tunl IL, kings of the Fourth Dyiuisty, and hnilders of the 
(irent Fyruniid. 

2005. First TrtgncjU Cycle. 

Time of Aiueiiemha II. Twelftli Dynasty. 

1472-1. Date in the fourth year of Sethee. Eighteenth Dynasty. 

1442. Date in the sixteenth year of Queen Aiuen-imnt. Eighteenth Djniasty. 

1412. Date in the tlurty-tliird year of Thotlimes III. Eighteenth Dynasty. 

691. Date in the reign of I’siiininotiehus II. Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

561. Date in the reign of Amasis.* Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

The accession of the Eighteenth Dynasty i.s fixeti, with a high degree 
of prob{ibilit 3 % about b.c. 1/>3;'S. Different opinions are hold as to the cor¬ 
respondence of this epoch with the Exodus ; stnne chrojiologers placing it 
about the same time, others (as Mr. I’uole) as much as 12o years earlier, 
and others (ag the liahbis aud Liei>sius) 200 years later. Unfortunately 
it is impt)ssiblc to settle this epoch’indei>endontl 3 % as a point in Scripture 
chi'onology. 

The Egyptian priests told Herodotus that thera had been 341 
generations, both of kings and of high-priests, from Meuos to Sethos (the 
successor of the Ethiojuau Tirlisika). This he calculates as 11,340 years. 
Ho adds that, during this period, the sun had “ twice risen where he now 
sets, and twice sot where ho now rises.” This apparently absurd state¬ 
ment is explained by Mr. Poole as referring to “ the solar risings of stare 
having fallen on those days of the Vague year on which the settiuj^ fell 
in the time of Sethos” {Horae xEgyptiaca:, p. 94). 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE SHEPHERD INVASION TO THE 
FINAL CONQUEST BY PERSIA. B.C. 2080? TO B.C. 363. 

** High on his car Scsostris struck my view, 

Whom scepter’d slaves in golden harness drew : 

His bands a l>ow and pointed javelin hold ; 

His giant liinlw are arm'd in scales (»f gold. 

Between the statues Obelisks were placed, 

And the learn'd w'alls with Hieroglyphics graced.”—F opk. 


THE rSHBPHSan KINGS, OR RYKSOS, TllK FXFTKENXll, SIXTEENTH, AND 8SVEKTERKTU 
Z>TNASTIBS OF VAI^TUO—THEIR CONNEXION WITH THE SCRIPTURE HISTORY—QUESTION 

OF THE KXOnUS-CONNEXION OF EGYPT WITH GREECE-EXPULSION OP THE SUEPHERPS 

-UNION OF EGYPT—THE CITY OF THEBES-TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH DYNASTIES- 

EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH, THE CLIMAX OF EGYPTIAN POWER AND ART—EIGHTEENTH 
dynasty: THE THOTHMES AMENOPH III.—THE V<»CAL MKMNON—-THE SUN-WOR¬ 
SHIPPERS— NINETEENTH DYNASTY: SETIIEE T.-KAMESES II.-“ SESt.iSTRIS *'-ASIATIC 

CONQUESTS—STELJB—TEMPLES AT THEBES AND MEMPHIS, AND IN ETHIOPIA—COLOSSAL 

STATUES—MBN-PTAII-TWENTIETH DYNASTY : RAMESES Tit.—DECLINE OF THE KINGDOM 

— TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY AT TANIS - SEMITIC INFLUENCE IN EGYPT—TWENTY-SKC«iND 
DYNASTY AT BUBASTtS—ASSYRIANS—SUJSHAK AND RKUOBOAM—ZEKAH THE CUSHITE 
-TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY AT TANIS—OBSCURITY AND DECLINE—TWENTY-FOURTH 

DYNASTY-BOCCHORIS THE WISE—TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY, OF ETHIOPIANS—THE 

8ABACOS AND TIRHAKAH-HOSUKA, KING OF ISRAEL-SENNACHERIB AND HKKEKIAH- 

LEGEND OF THE PRIEST 8RT110S-THE DODEOAKCHY— TWENTY-SIXTH DY'NASTY AT SAIS 

—PSAMMETIGHUS I.-GREEK MERCENARIES —SIEGE OF ASHDOD-SECESSION OF THE 

SOLDIERS—NEKO OR PHARAOH-NECHO-WAR WITH NEBUCHADNEZZAR—DEATH OFJOSIAH 

-ClROUMKAA'’IOATrON OF AFRICA-NKKo's CANAL-PSAMMETICHUS II.-APRXBS OR PIIA- 

RAOH-HOPBRA-NEBUCHADNEZZAR IN EGYPT—WAR WITH CYKENE REVOLT 1»F THE 

ARMY-DEATH OF APRIES-REIGN OF AAHMES II. OR AMASIS-HIS M(»NUMKNTS —HIS 

CHARACTER AND HABITS-INTERNAL PROSPKkiTY— INTERCOURSE WITH GREECE- 

P6AHMENITUS—CONQUEST OF EGYPT BY CAMBYSES—THE TWENTY-SEVENTH, OR PERSIAN 

DYNASTY-REVOLT OF INARUS AND AMYRTJKUS —EGYPT AGAIN INDEPENDENT- 

TWENTY-NINTH AND THIRTIETH DYNASTIES—THR NSCTANEBOS, ETC.-FINAL PER.S1AN 

CONQUEST-ALEXANDER AND THE PTOLEMIES. 

The rule of the Shepherd Kings, by whom the Memphian and 
other kingdoms were overthrown,-is doubly interesting from its 
probable connexion with sacred history. Unfortunately, however, 
its annals are ae obscure as the Scrii}ture history itself is rendered 
by chronological difficulties, and by tlie constant use of the title 
Pharaoh, without the proper names of the respective kings. The 
dynasties of the Hyksos,* or Shepherd Kings, are the Fifteenth, 

* This, their Eg 3 rptian name, is derived hy Manetho from Jlyk, a king, and Sos, a 
shepherd. The latter word exists in Coi>tic. In the hieroglyphics Ilak is king, and 
BvJc, captive, a sense which Manetho also mentions. This etymology has helped to 
favour the now exploded opinion that these “ captive-shepherds ” were the Israelites. 
But the Egyptians used captive as a term of contempt for foreigners ; so that the word 
may mean “foreign shepherds." 
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Sixteenth^ and Seventeenth. Manetho says that they were Arabs ; 
but he-calls the six kinpfs of the Fifteenth, or First Shepherd 
Dynasty, Phoenicians.* This statement is adopted by Mr. Poole, 
who connects th« invasion of the Shepherds with the great move¬ 
ment of the Phoenicians from tSe shores of the Erythrsean Sea, 
and with the expedition of Chedorlaomer. Manetho says that 
they took Memjhis, and founded a city in the Sethroite nome 
(probably the fortified camp of Avaris, the later Pelusium, on the 
o-astern frontier), whence they conquered all Egypt. The jjrimary 
object of this camp was to resist the Assyrians, from whom, 
Manetho tells us, they exi)ccted an invasion. He adds that 
they easily gained possession of the country without a battle, 
which has been explained by the hypothesis that they were 
brought in as auxiliaries or mercenaries, in contests between 
the native djmasties; perhaps to aid the Memphians against 
the Thebans. Mr. Poole' supposes them to have been at first in 
a subordinate position, and on friendly terms with some of the 
Egyptian kings, so that their rule in Lower and part of Upper 
Egjqjt was not inconsistent with that of the Twelfth and Thir¬ 
teenth Dynasties at Thebes. It was not, he thinks, till the 
close of the latter dynasty, that the Shepherds began that 
oppressive rule which made them hateful to the Egyptians, and 
so provoked their expulsion. 

The first king of tlie Fifteenth Dynasty was Salatis or Suites 
(about B.c. 2080?), who ruled at Memjdiis, and made both Ujjper 
and Lower Egj'pt tributary ; Mr. Poole assigns Abraham’s visit to 
Egypt to about the beginning of his reign. The name of his 
fourth successor is found on the hierogljqdiics as Assa; and this 
is the king to whom Josei)Ji was i>rime minister, according to Mr. 
Poole’s computations. 

It is inipf)ssible to discuss hero the various opinions held upon 
this most difficult and as yet urvlecided question. Its settlement 
on purely chronological grounds is forbidden by the difficulties 
in which both Egjqitian and Scriptural chronology are involved ; 
and it is necessary to draw other arguments from the state of 
Egyptian affairs as described in the book of Genesis. The 
chronology of Egj-pt is now so far settled, that the accession of 
the Eighteenth (Theban) Dynasty may be regarded as fixed to 
within a few years of B.o. 1525. The era of the Exodus, on the 
system of Ussher (that given in the margin of our English 
Bibles), is b.c. 1491. The obvious conclusion agrees with the 
statement of Manetho, according to Julius Afi-icanus, that Moses 
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tiifi first king of Hie Eigtiteenth I>]f&«us^ V^osc 
Amos or Amosis.* !Oie same king, according to 
Josqplias (who calls him Tethmosis), eipelled the Shepherd 
Elings; and there is, in fact, no^ dojibt that thtf great power of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty was connected with their expulsion. In 
this change of dynasty many writers see a natural explanation of 
the new king who knew not Joseph.” Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
for instance, supposes that the Israelites held their possessions in 
Goshen under the Memphian kings on the condition of certain 
service, but tliat the conquering Theban dynasty paid no respect 
to the agreement, and converted the fixed sor\’ice into a cruel 
bondage. The same distinguished writer, following the received 
Scriptural chronology, assigned the exodus to the fourth year of 
Thothmes III., the fifth and greatest king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, arguing that there is no explicit statement of the death 
of Pharaoh himself in the Red Sea^f So far from finding any 
diflSculty in the blow whi(!h must have been inflicted on Egy])t, 
first by the plagues, and tlien by the loss of its urmj', he viewed the 
departure of the Israelites as leaving the king free to make new 
conquests 1 It is hard to believe that, in such a sense as this, 
“ Egypt was glad -when they departed.” Lepsius places the 
arrival of the Israelites under the Eighteenth l)jnasty, and the 
exodus imder the ^Nineteenth. 

Passing over as hardl 3 ^ worthy of notice the opposite extreme, 
of placing tlie exodus lieforo the Sheihcrd invasion, we must 
give a brief account of Mr. 3*oole’s theory. For reasons wliich we 
cannot stay to mention, he rejects the veiy corner-stone of the 
received chronology, namely, the period of 480 j’ears from the 
exodus to the building of Solomon’s temple, and places the exo<lus 
in the year b.c. 10.52. This date is founded chiefly on the 
numbers given in the Book of Judges, combined with the state¬ 
ment of St. Paul, that the rule of the Judges lasted about 450 
years, and co.nfirmcd by an ingenious argument from technical 
chronology and.some minor proofs. Then, assigning 215 years 
to the sojourn in Egypt, he brings the migration of Israel to 
B.C. 1867, and the government of Joseph to b.c. 1876. All these 


• According to the Armenian version of the Chroniam of Eusebius, Moses led the 
Jews out of Egyi>t under Achencheres, the ninth king of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The former statement may rather refer to the flight of Mo.ses than to the Exodus. 

'+ In his Essay on Egyptian History, however, in Kawlinson’s Herodotus (book iL 
app. ii. ch. viii. ; vol. ii. p. 308), Wilkinson says : “ It is probable that the exodus 
took place in the reign of l*tathmen, ” the son of Kameses II., a king of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty, which is the date of the Rabbins and Lepsius. 
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dates fail within the dynasties ihe Shepherds, whom we may 
easily believe to have been Egyptianized enough to account for the 
indications given in Scripture of Egyptian customs and religious 
usages. On the*other hand,,Mr. Poole argues that many points of 
the narrative are quite irreconcilat>le with the i^a that the Pharaohs 
of this period were native Egyptians. Such are their cordial recep¬ 
tion of foreigners, whom the EgyiJtians despised ■ and 'hated ; and 
the pure despotism of Joseph’s Pharaoh, whose will is law, and 
who reduces the Egyptians to serfdom, while the native monarchs 
were restrained by law, and set a high value on the attachment of 
tlieir subjects. In the fear lest the Israelites should join their 
enemies in some expected war, Mr. Poole finds an allusion to the 
rival As 83 ’rian dynasty^ or to the growing power of the native 
Theban kings. The rise of the new king who knew not Jogepli 
he explains by the fact that there were dillcreut dynasties 
of Sliopherds. Besides the Fifteenth, under whom Joseph 
is sux»i)Oscd to have lived, and wlio were i>robab]y Phtenicians, 
tlio Sixtecntli seem to have established themselves on the eastern 
frontier about the same time; and it is agreed that they 
were an Assyrian race. Assju’ian names occur in the Turin 
list of kings, and the jirophet Isaiah uses this remarkable 
expression, “ Mj' people went down aforetime into Egypt, to 
sojourn there, and the Aitttyrian oppressed them without cause.” * 
Now wo are distinctly told that the first king of the Fifteenth 
Dymasty fortified liis frontier against the Assyrians, who would 
seem at length to have taken Memphis, and founded there the 
Sixteenth I)ynast 3 \ • 

Snell, omitting minor and more doubtful i)oints, is the present 
state of this great question, so interesting to every student of 
the Bilde. ITie internal evidence seems very ovenly^ balanced. 
The former view has ancient tradition on its side, and the highly 
ingenious arguments on wdiich jthe latter rests would fall at once 
to the ground if the key-stone of the received chronology could be 
maintained, a conclusion for which there is mqch to be said. 
ITie uncertainty in which we are obliged to leave the subject gives 
one of those striking lessons of which ancient, and esjiecially 
sacred, history is full,—that we may well be content to liave 
the great events of history preserved for us in that broad 


* Isaiali lii. 4. • Tliis is quoted as a part of Mr. Poole’s argument; but certainly it 
seems more natural to understand the prophet as spcalciug of two parallel events in 
the history of Israel, tlio Egyptian bondage, and the cajdivity of the Ten Tribes by 
the Aasyrians, the letter a contoipporary event. 
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outline which compels us to regard them in their great moral 
significance, without being suffered to fritter away our atten¬ 
tion on improfitable details. The Pharaohs of Abraham, Joseph, 
and Moses, are simply “ Pharaohs^” after all, • imnamed rulers 
of the land of bondage, and our chief concern is with the 
race to whom they wore made the instruments of God’s 
designs.' 

We need not be surprised at the absence from the monuments of 
any record of the sojourn or departure of the Israelites, for the 
scenes of brick-making at Thebes, already noticed, can hardly refer 
to them, as their residence was in Lower Egyj)t. In any case, we 
should not expect such events as the elevation of a foreign viceroy, 
or the calamities of the exodus, to bo dfepicted on the national 
monuments. But besides, the whole i)eriod of the Shepherd 
Kings is singularly barren of monumental records, an argument, 
so far as it goes, in favour of Mr. Poole’s view. 

Of the Shepherd Kings tliemselves, wo have only further to say, 
that at the close of the Fifteenth Dynasty the native Memphian 
kings seem to have recovered their power for a time, forming the 
Seventh and Kighth Dynasties of Manetho, whose accession Mr. 
Poole places about tlie time of Josejh’s death. They were 
succeeded, about^B.c. 1680, by the Shepherd Kings of the Seven¬ 
teenth Dynasty^ ^ithiom the copyists of Manetho confuse with the 
Fifteenth, and erroneously represent as consisting partly of Shep¬ 
herds and partly of Thebans. The whole relations of tliese 
Shepherd Kings to Egyjjt concur with the monuments of preceding 
and later rulers to show how closely 4,hc Egyptian monarchy was 
concerned with the Semitic races of Westem Asia 

But other most interesting relations, namely with Eurojie, 
now come into view. The land of Gkeece, whose brilliant his¬ 
tory seems to wait till we can emerge from the obscurer 
annals of the East, now begins,to loom across the waters of 
the Mediterranean. Her earliest traditions point to Egypt and 
I’l'.oenicia as the sources of her civilization. We are not 
about to recall Cecrops and Cadmus, Danaus and .ffigyptus, 
from the limbo of mythology, to which recent scholarship 
has consigned them; and yet it is worth while to remember 
the distinction between what is mythical and what is traditional in 
the imcertain ages of a nation’s history. The poetical tempera- 

* The whole subject will demand some further notice in the next chapter, in 
connexion with the Egyptian and other traditions about the Exodus. 
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ment of the Q-reeks so inextricably mingled these two elements, 
that -We have no choice but to refer both back to a period before 
the commencement bf trustworthy history. But to afi&rm as 
certain the falsehood of these .legends is to convert our want 
of knowledge into an ignorance more positive than that which 
was wont to accept them as historie facts. The influence of 
Egyptian civilization on Greece is shown in her extant works 
of art, almost as certainly as Phoenician influence is traced in 
the enduring forms of the alphabet she has transmitted to all 
Europe. The traditions of Egypt as well as Greece point to 
the times of the Shepherd Kings and the Eighteenth Dynasty as the 
period when this influence began; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the expulsion of the Shepherds may have driven a wave of 
mingled Egyi)tian and Phoenician population to the shoreg of 
Greece. It is, to say the least, curious to find “ Cecrops the 
Saito ” as the traditional founder of the city of Athena, the goddess 
identified by tlic Greeks with the Egyptian Keith, who was wor¬ 
shipped at Sals, a city which belonged to the Shephei^s of the 
Fifteentli Dynasty. Cadmus, again, the traditional founder of 
TJiebes, is sometimes called an Egyptian, sometimes a Phoenician, 
and both he and Ihmaus are represented as leaders of the Shep¬ 
herds when they left Egypt, in the curious accost of the exodus 
preserved by Diodorus.* That Egypt had begut^s concern herself 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean long before the real history of 
Greece begins, is proved by the representation of a sea-fight, with 
tlxe Cretans and Carians about the end of the thirteenth century 
B.C. Nor can wo believe that the notices in Herodotus of the 
intercourse of both Greeks and Trojans wdth Egypt at the time of 
the Trojan war are wholly fictitious, though they cannot be accepted 
as affording the sliglxtest materials for history. On tlie other 
hand, when the Greek copyists of Manctho tmdertake to tell us 
that the deluge of Deucalion was in the time of Misphramuthosis 
(Thothmes II.), the fourth or fifth king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and that Armais was the Danaus who fled frgm his brother 
.®gyptus (Sethosis) and founded Argos, we can only supjxose that 
they are inserting the legends of Hellas at those points in the 
Egyptian annals must consonant with their own theories of 
chronology. 

The Shej^erds were at last expelled by the kings of the 

EighteenthTbynasty, who had succeeded to the power established at 

* 

• See the following chapter ; and for a full account of these traditions, see Poole, 
Jlorcc AigyptiaccB, pp. 185—187. 

VOIi. 1. 
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Thebes by those of the Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth. Were 
■we ■yrriting the history of Egypt for its own sake, rather than in 
relation to the whole world, we should bht have rcaehcd the 
threshold- of the subject, for it wa^ under this grc£ft line of Theban 
kings that the land reached that climax of civilization, art, and 
conquest, which is recorded on its monuments. Except the 
pyramids and the tombs around them, those monuments—the 
vast temples, with their obelisks,and sphinxes, the huge colossal 
statues, and the paintings of life on the tombs of Thebes—^belong 
almost entirely *to the period *we are approaching. From this 
period, too, the Greeks derived those traditions of Egyptian 
prowess which they personified in the conqueror Sesostris. To 
preserve the continuity of the Egyptian history,. and to prepare 
for .its connexion with that of the Hebrew and Assyrian 
monarchies, we*must follow its annals considerably below the 
epo<;h of the exodus. ^ 

The ci^ of No, Na-Amttn, or Amun-ht (the abode of Ammon)^ 
a title which the GreeTis translated Drosponis (the Cdy of Jove^y 
had the same precedence in Upper, that Mempliis had in Lower 
Egypt. Hence it was called Ap or Ape (the head or capita !^; 
which became, with the feminine article, Tajifi, in the Memphian 
dialect Thaj)6 ; 'M^ence the Greek Thebaa, and our Thebes. The 
accidental coincidence was naturally improved by an assimilation of 
the legends of the Egyptian and Boeotian Thebes. The Egyjitian 
city was fabled to have a hundr€?d gates, each capable of sending 
forth an army complete with its chariots. Thebes stood about 420 
miles above Heliopolis, and 125 belcsfr Elephantine, l>y the river. 
Its original site appears to have been on the right or eastern 
bank ; but great buildings, including the necropolis, were erected 
in what was called the “ Libyan suburb,” on the western side ; 
extending up to, and hewn into, the Libyan mountain. The ruins 
of the city and suburb cover a space of about two* miles from 
north to south and four from east to west, in which the villages 
of Kamak and El-Uksor (Luqsor), on the east side, and El-Kumeh 
and Medinet-Abou on the west, seem lost. The names of these 
villages SOTve to describe the positions of the ruins, which for 
extent and grandem- are the most wonderful in the world. The 
great traveller, Belzoni, thus records his first impressions on 
finding himself amidst them:—It appeared to me like entering 
a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were alf destroyed, 
leaving the ruins of their temples as the only proof of their Hbrmcr 
existence.” In antiquity, Thebes must yield to Abydos, Her- 
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monthis, and other cities of Upper Bg 3 ^t, which are mentioned 
on the altar of King Papi, in the Turin Museum, oh which Thebes 
itself is not named." The First and Second Dynasties ruled, as 
we have seen, ftt This, the.lat^r Abydos, about 600 years before 
Thebes became the capital. Its rise to be the seat of the Eleventh 
Dynasty was about contemporary with the establishment of the 
ninth at Heracleopolis; and its earliest montunents are the tombs 
of the Enentefs of the Ninth Dynasty, and the vestiges of 
temples built by Sesertesen and Amenemlia I., the first two 
Kings of the TwelfA Dynasty. Thebes seems to have succeeded 
to the smaller city of Hermonthis, as Abydos did to This. 

Of the Eleventh Dynasty (b.c. 2200—2080) we have already 
spoken. It ends with Amenemha I., and the Twelfth begins with 
his son and co-regent, Sesertesen (or Osirtasen) I., the first great 
Egyptian conqueror. In his name we trace tli# Sesostris of the 
Greeks. But the identification goes 1 ittlc beyond the name ; for we 
should seek in vain for any Egjq)tian king whose personal history 
answers to the exploits related of Sesostris. Under sucK names as 
JSesostris and Semiramis the Greeks were accustomed to gather into 
one the stories told them of several kings and queens ; just as the 
romance and ballad writers of the middle ages dealt with the 
names of Arthur and Charlemagne, Coeur-de-Liop. and Hobin Hood. 
Passing over Amenemha II., in whose reign w6 have seen that a 
tropical cycle began (b.c. 2005), and Sesertesen 11., we come to 
Sesertesen III., who has perhaps the best claim to be the personal 
typo of Sesostris, as Sethos and Ramcscs II., of the Nineteenth 
fabled Dynasty, most nearly answer to the greatest exjdoits of that 
monarch. The only examjde of the deification of a deceased 
Egyptian king in early l^mos is in the worship which we see on 
the monuments paid to Sesertesen III. by his successors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; and this may explain Manetho’s statement, 
that Sesostris was placed by the Egyptians next after Osiris, the 
youngest of the go^. The first Phoenix cycle commenced during 
his reign, b.c. 1986. In his successor, Amenemha ILL, we may 
probably trace .the Mcbkis of the Greeks, as his prsenomen bears 
some resemblance to that name, and he is said by Manetho to 
have built the labyrinth in the Axsinoite nome (the Faioum) for 
his tomb, and his name has been discovered on its ruins.* 
Another great work which bears his name is the lake Moeris in the 
same nome, the improvement of which, for the purpose of regulating 

’** Herodotus erroneously assigns it to tiio twelve kings wh.o reigned before Fsam* 
metichus. 
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iMtorifl, •niiiO licmdTCMl years. l>e!{brf Ids dw& time,*t3ial; is, Icbout 
^1^69 iSi0. Thi* is quite inoomsdstent uitli the tune of Amenemha 
H^ bnt it agrees very nearly witihi the era ocS Menophras (b.o. 
13^2), which is cmeof the fixed points of Egyptian chronology; 
so that Menophres would be a Moeris.. There remain three kings 
and a queen of no importance. The dynasty lasted about 160 
years. The conquest of Ethiopia is assigned'to the kings of this 
dynasty, who built a fortress in that country at Samneh, as well as 
the city of Abydos, in place of This, in Upper Egypt. Among 
the fragments of their monuments in the British Museum, is a 
mutilated wooden statue of King An. The Thirteenth^ which 
began about b«c.« 1920, fills up the interval of 400 years to the 
accession of the Eighteenth. They were probably tributary to the 
Shepherd Elings, but extended their power into Ethiopia.* 

The Thirteenth Dynasty was succeeded at Tliebes by the 
Eighteenth (about B.C. 1525), and this by the Nineteenth (about 
B.C. 1340). Under these two dynasties Egypt reached her climax 
of power and splendour. Tire Twentieth Dytmsty (about b.c. 1220) 
witnessed the decline of the Theban kingdom, though with a 
temporary revival imder Kameses 111. The names and numbers 
of the Eighteenth and jN’ineteenth Dynasties are evidently confused 
by the copyists of Manetho ; but the splendid monuments of these 
kings supply more accurate information. It is, in fact, on the 
temples and other great edifices that the political history of Egypt 
is inscribed, while the pictures in the tombs exhibit the common 
life of the Egyptians. They are arranged by Mr. Poole in three 
divisions:—^first, nine sovereigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; then 
five of an intrusive race, probably contemporary with some of 
the former; and finally, eight mere, including the dast of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and the seven of the Nineteenth. We give 
the names of th^e kings as they are read on the monuments. 

Aah-mes (Amos or Amosis), the first king of (he Eighteenth 
Dynasty, seems to have expelled the Shepherds frAn the greater 
part of Egypt, and to have imposed tribute on Ethiopia. The 
quarries contain records of temples built by him both at Thebes 

• The fourteenth Dyncuty, ot 76 kings, is said by Manetbo to have reigned at Xois, 
in the north of the Delta, for 184 or 484 years. This seems to have been a petty 
local kingdom, tributary first to the Memphites, and afterwards to the Shepherds, 
And ultimately swallowed up in the rule of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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and Memphis $ and an inscripition in the tcmib of a chief mariner 
who served him proven that Eg^pt was now becoming a marif.imft 
power. In his reign, too, we &rat see on the monuments those 
chariots and horses which, aqe so eonspionous in the military 
history of Egypt. They were doubtless introduced *£rom Asia.* 
His successors extended the irale of Egypt ov^ Ethiopia to<’^the 
south, and as &r as Mesopotamia to the ncnrth-east, and built the 
temple of Amen-ra (now hnown by the name of Komak) and 
other great edifices at Thebes. Egypt now obtained the empire of 
Western Asia, fi>nnerly held' by the Chaldseans. It has caused 
surprise that we have no record of the collisions into which these 
conquests would naturally ■ !tove brought the Pharaohs with the 
Israelites, either in the Scripture history or on the monuments of 
Egyi>t, and this has been used as an argument -for the lates date 
of the exodus. But^as the march of armies between Egypt and 
Assyria doubtless lay, as we know it to have lain later, along the 
maritime jdain of Philistia and the valley of Coele-Syria, we may 
Avell believe tliat the Egyptian conquerors left the hills and valleys 
of Palestine to be fought for by the Israelites and the old inha¬ 
bitants. Thatj in fact, they made no conquests in the country, 
except in the maritime plain, is proved by the occurrence of 
l^hilistine names, and such names only, on their monuments. But 
the absence of any record does not exclude the possibility of their 
having passed through the country and exacted tribute. Of the 
four kings bearing the name of Thothmes, the third seems to have 
been the greatest monarch of the dynasty- He began his reign by 
shaking off the control of the queen Amen-nunt, whoso power is 
attested by the obelisks she set up in front of the temjde of 
Amen-ra, and who appears to have boon a foreigner, perhaps one 
of the queens to whom the Greeks gave the name Semiramis. 
Manetho ascribes to Thothmes HI. (Mephramuthosis) the expul¬ 
sion of the •Shepherd Kings from all Egypt except Avaris, and ho 
seems to have carried his conquests as far as Nineveh. He erected 
many great works of art at Thebes, and his time .is peculiarly rujh 
in those tomb-paintings which reveal to us the private life of the 
Eg^-ptians. t)ur Museum possesses the head and arm of his 
colossal statue in red granite, found at Kamak by Bclzoni. In 
the reign of his grtuidson, Thothmes IV., the Shepherd Kings are 
said by Manetho to have finally left Egypt tmder a cai)itulation. 
Three others of these kings bore the name of Amenoph, from 
which the Memnon of the Greeks is undoubtedly derived, though, 


* This is an incidental argument for the later date of the exodns. 
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as in the case of Sesostris, we should in vain attempt to trace in 
the legends of Memnon the history of either of the Egjrptian 
Amenophs. The Greeks themselves recognised their Memnon 
more particularly in Amenoph III, (the Amenophfs of Manetho), 
one of the latest kings of the dynasty. One of the two colossal 
statues of Amenoph IIL, seated in front of the great temple 
which he built in the western suburb of Thebes, was the celebrated 
vocal Memnon.” These statues are of breccia, 47 feet high, and 
63 above the plain, with the pedestals. The one in question was 
broken in half in ancient times (perhaps by Cambyses), and 
repaired with several layers of sandstone. The British Museum 
possesses a very perfect and beautiful copy of the vocal Memnon, 
which was found near it, a colossal statue in black breccia, 9 ft. 
6 in. .high, besides also another smaller copy. In the Greek mytho¬ 
logy, Memnon w6.s the son of the Morning;^and it was said that 
his statue, on the Libysm plain of Thebes, greeted the first besmis 
of the rising sun by uttering a musical note as from a har];)-atring. 
The statue itself, which still occupies its throne, bearing on its 
back the name of Amenoph, with the title of “ Phra (the Sun, 
equivalent to Pharaoh), lord of Truth,” is inscril>ed with the attes¬ 
tations of persons who had heard the sound. The explanation of 
the mystery was reserved for this age of hard science. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson found in the lai) of the colossus a stone 
which, (m being struck with a luunmer, emitted a metallic souial, 
such that the peasants, whom he had jdaced to listen below, said, 
“ You are striking bfass; ” a fiict the more remarkaldc, as Strabo, 
who heard the somid, says it seemed to him lilce the effect of a 
slight blow. A priest might easily have been concealed in the 
position occupied by Wilkinson ; and thus we find the same sj)irit 
of i)riestcraft 3000 years ago prompting to devices, which have their 
parallel in the blood of St. Januarius and the winking Madonnjis of 
our own age.* The temple, in front of which these two dolossi stood 
with other statues and obelisks leading up to it, is now a heap 

* It is but fair to mention that so high an authority ns Mr. Toole still prefers to 
seek an explanation in natural causes. Uumbohlt tells us of roeks*from the crevices 
of which the heated air rushes with a sort of musical sound ; and the author has 
observed the same thing in slightly porous eortlieuwarc. But even if this exjdahation 
wore true of the stone of the statue, when really heated by the sun, it would not 
explain the sound at the moment of sunrise, before the stone had time to become hot. 
Mr. Poole’s objection, that “such a deception could hardly Iiave been carried on so 
long without detection, * is answered by the whole history of similar impostures, 
especially when we remember—what is the juggler’s stronghold—the willingness of an 
admiring observer to be deceived. 
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of ruins, having probably been destroyed by Cambyscs; and the 
two colossi alone remain standing. Behind them were found two 
other colossal heads t>f Amenoph III., now in the British Museum, 
which also possesses a thir4, more mutilated. In these the face is 
remarkable for lips much thicker than the ordinary Egyptian type, 
an indication which one is tempted to connect with the Ethiopian 
origin ascribed to Memnon by Homer; but the early Greeks seem 
to have applied the name of Ethiopia to Upper Egypt.* The 
temple of El Uksor (Luqsor), on the east of the Nde, was begun 
by Amenoph III. and enlarged by Rameses II., who shares with 
Amenoph the fame of the traditional Memnon. A tablet foimd at 
Samuch, recording the conquests of Amenoph in Ethiopia, is now 
in the British Museum. 

Amenoph III. was succeeded by his son, Hor-em-heb, (the Orus 
or Homs of Manetho), of whom we know little beyond the record, 
at Silsilis iJebel-es-SelselcJi)^ of a successful expedition against 
some negro tribes. Among his works of art was an avenue of 
colossal crio-sphinxes f in fiont of the great temple at Karnak. One 
of the rams’ heads may be seen in the British Museum, which also 
possesses two granite statues of King Horns. His reign marks the 
epoch of a curious episode in Egyj)tian history. Between hhn and 
Rameses I., who was undoubtedly his son and successor, the lists 
of Manetlio give tljp names of five kings, who appear to be foreign 
intruders ; and Exisebius says that, “ in the reign of Amenophis, 
the Ethiox»ians, migrating from the river Indus, came and dwelt 
near to Egjqit.” The monuments of these rulers still exist, though 
greatly defaced, doubtless by the political and religious zeal of 
their successors, and show them to have been worshipiiers of the 
sun, and of no other symbol of the Deity. Tlicy were probably of the 
great eastern Cushite race, who were settled from a very early age 
in tlie country between Persia and India. They seem to have l>een 
allied to the royal family of IJgyixt, perhaps owing to the conquests 
of Amenoph III., whom Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposes to have 
been, in part at least, of their race, and to have introduced their 
form of worship. They seem to have been expelled by Homs after 
a mle of about 30 years. 

We naw approach the grandest period of Egyptian history, the 
mle of the Nineteenth Dynasty, and the reign of the great 
Rameses. The first king of that name was the last of the 

* Tliore is also still the question wlietlior, in the original legend, Memnon, the son 
of tho momiTig, may not have been one of the eastern or Asiatic Cushites. 

+ Figures with tho body of a lion and the head of a ram. 
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Eighteentli Dynasty, and liis reign was short and insignificant; 
but he is the proper head of the Nineteenth Dynasty^ which begins 
(about B.o.‘ 1340, Poole; 1324, Wilkinson), ’(fith his son Sethee L 
(or Osiri), the Sethos of Mane^o, ^d,.iu part, the ^esostris of the 
Greeks. His reign is marked by one of the finest monuments of 
Egyptian art, the grand “ Hall of Columns ” in the temple of Kar- 
nak, and by the most splendid tomb among tliose of the Theban 
kings. On the outside of the north wall of the former are depicted 
his exploits in war, the chief of them being the conquest of the 
Kheeta, or Hittites of the valley of the Orontes. Casts of coloured 
bas-reliefs of similar subjects, from the tombs of Sethos and other 
kings of this dynasty, are in the British Museum, which contains 
also a wooden statue of Sethos, found in his tomb. The Setheum, a 
small temple of this king to Amen-Ba, with a cha]>el to the founder’s 
father, Bamescs I.^ is the northernmost of the ruins &iEl-Kurneh, the 
western suburb of Tliebes. The glories of tiie monarchy culminated 
in his son, Bamssbs II. the Gkeat, the chief jirototype of the Greek 
Sesostris, though it does not appear that his conquests extended st) 
far as tliose of the Thothmeses and the Amciiojihs. He reigned sixty- 
six (or sixty-one) years, jiartly, it would seem, in conjunction with 
his father: his sixty-first 3 'ear is mentioned on the inoiiunients. 
The chief of his wars, depicted on his monuments, and related in a 
hieratic papjTus, was one against the Hittites.*^ We cannot staj' to 
discuss the far wdder conquests ascribed by Herodotus, Strabo, and 
others to Sesostris, as far as Sej’^thia and Thnice to the nortli, and by 
naval expeditions on the Erythraean Sea to the south. The former 
exploits may refer to tribes near the Caucasus or in Asia Minor, and 
both seem to describe tlie widest range attained at any time by tlie 
Egyptian arras. A very interesting point in the sh^ry of Sesostris 
in Herodotus relates to the monumental tablets (stelae') he set up 
among the nations which he conquered. Such a monument is still 
seen in the face of the rock, on j;he old rogd from. Sardis to 
Smyrna, the place named by Herodotus, and very nearly resem¬ 
bling his description. It is a figure wearing a tiara, or high cap, 
and carrying a bow and spear, with a few rude hieroglyphic marks 
in one comer of the slab, in which some have found the name of 
Bameses II. This reading, however, is .by no means certain, the 
figure is fer below the standard of art of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
and there are even doubts as to its being Egyptian at all. In 
Syria, however, on the rocks above the mouth of the Lycus, 

* The battering-ram and testudo appear in sieges on the monuments of Hameses II. 
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memorials of this sort are found bearing the name of Bameses II.; 
and Strhbo mentions a tablet on the shore of the Red Sea recordmsr 
the conquests of Sesostris over the Troglodytae. Rameses showed 
both magnanimilj and humour in his treatment of the conquered 
nations^ if we may believe the stoiy of Herodotus, that the tablets 
bore male or fcn^e emblems according to the resistance he had 
met with. The latter were set up in the part of Syria called Pales¬ 
tine, that is, among tlie Philistines, not the Jews, who are never 
mentioned on this king’s monuments. Herodotus eypressly states 
that Sesostris was king both of Egypt and Ethiopia, and we have 
alnmdant proof that the latter country was subject to the kings of the 
Eighteenth .and Nineteenth Dynasties. The historian’s mention of 
numerous captives brought home by the conqueror, to be employed 
on public works, agrees exactly with the monuments of all .the 
groat kings of Egypt. Tlie works performed by tlJese captives for 
Sesostris, he says, were the canals which intersected the whole face 
of Egj’pt, and the transport of stones to buUd tlie temple of 
Hei>lij?.estus (the Egyjitian Ptah). It is likely enough that Rameses 
II. imjiroved the canals, which were for the most part the work of 
earlier kings, and it is now proved, by inscriptions beside the 
banks, tliat he was-the original maker of the canal to unite the 
Mediterranean and the Tied Sea. The work was resumed by Neko, 
whose name it bears, hut it appears never to have been finished. 

Great remains of his vast buildings still exist, both in Ui>por and 
Lower Egyjit. He adorned and enlarged the tenqilc of Ptidi at 
Memphis, the site of which is marked by a beautiful colossal statue 
of him in granite, but mutilhted and fallen on its face.* Beyond 
the limits of Upper Egypt he left imperishable memorials in tlie 
rock-hewn temples of Abau-Simbel, above the second cataract, 
faced with his colossal statues, the largest in the world; besides 
other monuments in Nubia. But his greatest works were at 
Thelies itself.* Besides adding to the temples of El-Kamak and 
El-Uksor, he erected a magnificent temple on the western side of 
tlie Nile, at the very edge of the desert. This is doubtless the edi¬ 
fice described by Diodorus Sici^us as the tomb of Osymandyas. It 
has been called by modem writers the Memnonium, but now more 
properly the Rameseum. Its ruins, near the village of El-Kumeh, 
tliough much defaced, still bear the marks of that real beauty, as 
well as magnificence, which belongs to the best period of Egyptian 

• Some idea may be formed of this colossus from the fist, now in the British 
Museum. Its length, from the wrist to the knuckle of the middle Auger, is 82 inches, 
and its widtli, across the knuckles, 304 inches. 
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art. For those who have only seen a few fingments exhibited in 
half-lighted rooms under a cloudy sky, or the well-meant itnitation 
of a temple in a reduced plaster mot^l, cah form no idea of the 
impression made even by the rui^s of these edifices, when seen in 
the midst of a vast plain, and with the deep shadows cast by a south¬ 
ern sun. Only in their proper place can be seen how gracefiilly the 
papyisas-stemmed shafts and lotus-leaved or Isis-headed capitals of 
the pillars blend with the mass^ they support, or how the whole style 
harmonizes with the genius of the people and their religion. Our 
space does not permit a deseriptioh of an Egyptian temple,, with its 
towering propyltea, its spacious colonUaded court, its first and 
second sanctuary supported by many pillars, and its various 
chambers, the whole approached by an avenue of obelisks and 
sphinxes ; and the details would be scarcely intelligible without a 
plan.* But we must mention the sculptures on the walls, from 
which we learn the story of the family and reign of Rameses, and 
the astronomical ceiling in one of the chambers, which forms the 
most precious monument of Egyptian science. We learn too from 
Diodorus, that the temple contained a sacred library. In the 
e'entre of tlie great hall are the shattered remains of a colossal 
statue of Rameses himself, which, when complete, must have 
been no less than 60 feet high. It was a monolith, carved out of 
the rod granite of Syene, and we might well wonder how it could 
have been shaped in the quarry, brought more than a hundred 
miles down the river, and drawn fi-om the bank to its place, did 
we not see the whole process depicted on the monuments, and 
colossal stotues lying still unfinished*in the quarries. Nor should 
we withhold the tribute of just admiration from the skill and per¬ 
severance which enabled Belzoni, by hig own resources, to transport 
from the Rameseum to England the colossal bust of Rameses IL, 
which forms the choicest piece of Egyptian sculpture in our 
Museum, t The expression of the face differs from tliat of any 
others we have seen. The expression of calm dignity, with the lips 
curved into a quiet smile, well suits the greatest of the Egyptian 
kings. And yet it is far from impossible that this “ mild-visaged 

* For this, and for a popiilar but accurate account of Kgyjrtian antiquities in 
general, Mr. Long’s little work remains unrivalled, after all the Egyptian researches 
of the last thirty years. It formed originally two volumes of the Library of Enter¬ 
taining Knowledge, under the title of Egyptian AntiqtUlies in the Eritish Muaemn. 
Lond. 1832. 2 vols. 12mo. 

+ The French expedition under ITapoleon had abandoned the attempt after prepar¬ 
ing to mutilate tke bust for easier transport, as is shown by the hole bored in the 
shoulder for a charge of gunpowder. 
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despot ’* and mighty conqueror may have been the chief oppressor 
of the Israelites, and the .Pharaoh from whom Moses fled into the 
wilderness, that is, if we were to adopt, after all, the later date 
of the Exodus. • By tlie side ofi this bust may be seen the cast 
of another still larger, hut less eficctive as a portrait, from the 
colossus at Memphis. Among several other statues of Bameses in 
the Museum is one in wood from his tomb. His most interesting 
memorial, however, in an historical point of view, is the “ Tablet 
of Abydos,” dedicated by him to^the memory of his predecessors, 
whose names are inscribed upon it in order. This is also in the 
British Museum. 

We learn from the wall of the Ramescum, that Rameses II. had 
twenty-three sons and three daughters. He was succeeded by his 
thirteenth son, Men-ptah or Ptsih-men (the Amenoj>his or Amcino- 
phath of Manetho), in whose reign the Exodus is placed according 
to the llabbinical date. We shall return to this point in the next 
clia 2 >ter. The monuments prove that this was a time of intestipe 
trouble. Siptali, one of the successors of Men-ptah, seems to have 
been a usurper, and the records of the remaining kings of the 
Nineteenth H^masty are in a state of confusion which corresponds 
to the condition of the country in their time. 

The Twentieth Dynasty was founded by Sethee II. (the Sethosis 
or lliimescs of Manetho), son or grandson of Men-ptali, about 
n.c. 1220, or b.c. 1232 (Wilkinson). Its third king, Hamksiss 
HI.,* revived the glory of the Theban kingdom, by victories 
ahr<^ad and smnptuous edifices at home, scarcely inferior to 
those of Itameses IL Be^des a magnificent tomb and a roj-^al 
residence, he built the splendid temiile (»f Medinet-Habou, in tlie 
western submh of Thebes^ on the walls of which are depicted his 
victories over tlie Philistines, and over the “ liebu ” (or Libyans) 
and other nations. But far more interesting than all the rest 
is the jiicture of a great sea-fight against the “ Khairetana of 
the Sea ” and the “ Tokkaree,” whom Egyptologers identify with 
the Cretans and the Carians. Thus, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century b.c., the monuments of Egypt have another point 
of contact with the traditions of the G reeks, which make Crete a 
great maritime power under the rule of Minos. Hameses HI. 
was succeeded by nine kings bearing the ssune name, the first four 
of whom were his sons. They have left no monuments but their 
tombs. The Theban kingdom seems now to have been broken 

* He appears to be tbe Ebampsinitus, of wbom Ilcroclotus tells the curious story 
about a thiut 
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to pieces by family dissensions, of wliich the priests' availed 
themselves to re-establish their power on the ruins ‘ of the 
monarchy.' Kameses VIIL, however, made conquests abroad, 
and added to the temple of Kamah:, where hts effigy appears 
with features so marked as to leave no doubt of its being a 
portrait. 

The kings of the Tiventy-Jirst Dynasty •(about b.c. 1085) seem 
to have taken advantage of the decline of the Theban power to 
revive the ancient kingdom of Liower ^gypt, with a new capital, 
Tanis (Zoan), in the Delta, other cities of which afterwards became 
seats of empire. They ultimately extended their power over Upper 
Egypt, for three of their names are found at Thebes. These are 
Amun-se-pehor, Pionkh, and Pisham, apparently the same as 
Osochor, Psinaches, and Psuennes, whom Manetlio names as the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh and last, kings of the dj’^nasty. They bear 
the double title of priests ” and “ commanders of the soldiers,” 
proving tJiat the priestly caste, which was always strongest at the 
old seats of the national worship in Dower Egj'pt, had at length 
wrested the sceptre from their Theban rivals. With all the proofs 
wo i>osscss that, at least from the time of the Shepherds, there 
was a strong Semitic element in the popiilation of Lower Egyi)t, 
we are not 8uri)rised to find indications of these priest-kings 
strengthening themselves by matrimonial alliances with Assyrians, 
to whom the throne was consequently transferred; for Sheshonkh L, 
of the Twenty-second Dynasty, seems to have married a daughter of 
Pisham. The same leaning to Semitic alliances may be traced in 
the marriage of the daughter of onfe of tlie later kings of tliis 
dynasty to Solomon. A like connexion had been formed with the 
royal family of Edom, when Hadad, cscraping from the slaughter 
of his house by David, fled to Pharaoh, King of Egj-pt, who gave 
him the sister of Tahpones, the queen, in marriage.* How far 
successful war aided in the establishment of the Assyrian power 
in the Delta may perhaps be determined when wo know more of 
the cuneiform, inscriptions. Tiglath-pilcser 1. is sai<l to have 
claimed the conquest of Egyf)t, about 1120 b.c. At all events, 
it is interesting to observe that we have now reached a point 
—the epoch of about a thousand years before the Christian era 
—at which the three groat lines of Egyptian, Jewish, and Assyrian 
history, converge to a common focus. But instead of stopping 
here, to trace down the two other lines to the same point, it is 
better to cast a rapid glance at the remaining five centuries of 

* 2 Samuel viii. 14 ; 1 Kings xi. 16—19 ; 1 Chronicles xviii. 11—13. 
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the history of the Pharaohs, till their overthrow by the Per¬ 
sians. * 

The Twenty-second Ih/nasty is placed by Manetho at Bubastis, 
which seems to show that their power arose at first independently 
of the Tanite kings; and Manetho’s nu m bers require the Twentieth, 
Twenty-first, and Twenty-second Dynasties to overlap one another 
to some extent. Their accession is placed about 1009 or 1008 b.c. 
That they were of Assyrian or Babylonian race is considered to be 
proved by their names;, and their hostile policy towards the 
Israelites is in accordance with that of the Assyrian kings. Their 
names have been discovered by M. Mariette on tablets (stelae) in the 
temple of Apis at Bubastis. The first king was Sheshonk I. He is 
the Shishak who sheltered Jeroboam when he fled from Solomon, 
and who made war upon llehoboam, took Jerusalem, and pillaged 
the temple and the king’s palace (b.c. 971). The extent of his power 
in Africa is shown by the mention of the “ Lubims, Sukkiims, and 
Ethiopians” among his forces.* As this is the first case in which 
the Bible mentions a king of Egypt by his proper namef, so it is 
also the first in which undoubted mention is made of the Israelites 
on the Egyj)tian monuments. The record of the campaign is 
inscribed on the wall of the temple of Kamak, where, in the long 
list of Sheshonk’s conquests, Chanipollion first read the name of 
“ Yuda Mclchi,” that is, the “ Kingdom of Judah.” If Jeroboam 
had any share in instigating the expedition, he was fitly rewarded 
by the treachery of his ally, who appears to have taken several 
cities from the kingdom of Israel. The invasion of Judaea was a 
real conquest; Judah was placed under tribute, and the Jews re¬ 
mained the “servants” of Shishak.^ Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
observes, that “ though the conquests of Sheshonk are paraded in a 
longer list than those of the older Pharaohs, they were far less 
extensive, and we look in vain for the remoter names of Carchemish, 
Naharayn, or*tho Bot-h-o.” The great interest of the record is as 
the first example of sjTichronous history. Did we but know what 
year of Sheshonk’s reign corresponds to the fifth of Rehoboam, the 
synchronism would be complete. Manetho assigns him twenty-one 
years, and his twenty-first is mentioned on the monximents. No 
events of importance mark the reigns of the later kings of this 
dynasty, who bore the Assyrian names, several times recurring, of 

* 2 Chronicles xii. 3—9. 

+ Can it he that the Egyptian names and titles were too uncouth for the Hebrew 
ear, as Napoleon could never manage the name of Tchichttkoff, but called him the 
Admiral ? J 2 Chronicles xii. 8. 
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Osorkon, Sheslionk*, and Tiklat, Tiglath, or Takeloth. The last 
is the old name of the Tigris, the Hiddekel or Digla of Scripture f, 
and the Diglit of Pliny; and one of the kin^s who bore it is called 
on the monuments chief of the Mashoash, an Asiatic people named 
as enemies of the Egyptians under the Theban Pharaohs. “ Zerah 
the Cushite,” who was defeated by Asa, king of Judah, about 
941 B.C., may be one of the later Osorkons. He cannot well have 
been a king of Ethiopia above Egypl, as we have not yet come to 
the Ethiopian rule in Egypt. Some sn|>pose him to have been an 
Asiatic Ethiopian. May it be that iliese Assyrian kings were 
really, like the later kings of Babylon, of the old Ohaldaean race ? 

The Twenty-third Dynasty^ of Tanite kings, appears to have been 
a branch of the Twenty-second, for their names are equally Assyrian 
or Chaldaaan, Nimrod occurring more than once. Tlieir accession is 
placed by Wilkinson about b.c. 818, by Mr. Poole about B.c. 889. 

Tlie histoiy of Egypt now becomes obscure, and her power 
appears to wane before the growth of the Assyrian emiiire. Tlio 
very mildness of her rule over tfie Asiatic provinces conquered by 
the Theban kings was unfavourable to their permanent subjuga¬ 
tion. Unlike the Assyrian kings, who transplanted the nations 
they subdued, the Pharaohs seem hardly to have interfered with 
their internal constitution, content with the fame and si)oil of 
victory, and the payment of tribute. Their yoke was therefore 
more easily shaken oflF. The fruits of Sheshonk’s victory over the 
weakened kingdom of Judah were lost by his successors; and the 
empire may be considered to have departed from Egyj>t, though 
the Ethiopians of the Twenty-fifth -Dynasty and the Egyj»tians 
of the Twenty-sixth made a noble stand against the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, only, however, to succumb before the power of 
Persia. 

To his Twenty-fourth Dynasty Manetho assigns only a single 
king, Bocchoris, surnamed the Wise, a title which he seciu-cd by 
his le^slation. His accession is placed by Mr. Poole in b.c. 793, 
hy Sir G-. Wilkinson in b.c. 734. He fixed his capital at Sals. 
After a reign of six, or forty-four years, more probably the latter, he 
was dethroned by Sabaco, the Ethiopian, who is said to have 
burnt him alive, but this seems inconsistent with what we know 
of the conqueror’s character. 

The Twenty-fifth Dynasty is composed of tlirUe Ethiopian kings, 

• The British Muaeum possesses a statue of Hapi, the Nile-god, dedicated by 
Sheshonk II. 

t Genesis iL 14 ; -Daniel x. 4. 
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from Napata (^Mount BarhaV)\ Sliebek I. (Sabaco), Sbebek IL 
(Sebichlis), and Tebrak or Trrbakah (Taraous), wbo reigned forty- 
four years, about b.c. 749—705 (Poole).* Ibis was tbe second time 
that Egypt bad*yielded to sr foreign invader, not reckoning the 
doubtful case of the eighteen Ethiopian kings who, Herodotus was 
told, were among the predecessors of Sesostris. We should under¬ 
stand the nature of the conquest more clearly were we better informed 
of the relations already existing between Egypt and Ethiopia. We 
have safll that the latter country was generally a dependency of 
the former; and the monuments of the Egyptian kings attest 
their power over the country south of the first cataract, which was 
ruled by a viceroy, the Prince of Kesh, or Gush. It is not probable, 
however, that the dominion of Eg 3 q)t reached farther south than 
the junction of the Blue River (Astapus) with the Nile. Beypnd 
that point lay the “island” and capital of Mer«e, the seat of 
another great Cushite kingdom, with institutions very like those 
of Egypt. The worship of Amun was here maintained in all its 
purity; and the power of the priests was so supreme that they 
might at their pleasure bid the king cease to live, and he must 
obey. The complete social organization of the Ethiopians, whom 
the Greeks believed to be the justest of mankind, and their remote 
position, placed them beyond the reach of conquest, excejit from 
Egypt; nor is there any evidence that their own powerful kingdom 
was ever subjugated to the latter. Tlie furthest point at which 
wo find distinct e>'idence of Egyj)tijui rule is at Mount JBarkal 
(18° 25'N. lat.), where the monuments bear the name of Amenoph 
Ill.f The frontier doubtless varied with the power of the two 
monarchies, but the region between the first and second cataract, 
called Dodekaschoenus, or^lthiopia Aflgyj)ti, now Lower Nubia, 
was always subject to Egyj)t. But, after the decline of the 
Theban kings, and during the weakness of their successors 
in the Delta, we can easily .understand that the Ethiopians 
first absorbed this frontier province, and then entered Egypt, 
conquering first the Thebaid and then the rest of tlie land. 
We might, indeed, imagine that the “prince of Kesh” took 
advantage of the weakness of the kings of Tanis, to set up a power 
of his own in Ethiopia and Upper Egj’pt, but the ancient writers 
clearly regard tbe conquerors as really Ethiojiians; and this is 

* Their accession coincides very nearly with the traditional epoch of the foundation 
of Rome, o.o. 763. 

+ His name is inscribed on the two colossal lions of red granite from Mount Barkal, 
brought to England by Lord Prudhoe in 1832, and now in the British Museum. 
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confirmed by their names and by the statement that they "came 
from Napata. Kindred however in race, customs, and trorship, 
they respected the institutions of the E^rptians ; and the chief 
effect of the conquest was to revive the national dbergy for a stand 
against the growing power of Assyria. There can be little doubt 
that Shebek II. is the So or Sewa, whose alliance with Hoshea, 
the last king of Israel (about b.c. 725) led to the destruction of 
that kingdom and the captivity of the Ten Tribes. Pursuing tiie 
same policy, with better fortune, his successor Tehrak (^flrhakah) 
marched to the support of Hezekiah, king of Judah, against 
Sennacherib, b.c. 710. The brief narrative of Scripture leaves us 
in doubt whether the armies of Egypt and Assyria met in a 
battle which would have been decisive of the empire of Western 
As\a. It seems that the encormter was prevented by the 
miiuculous destruction of Sennacherib’s army, which took place 
in the camp on the frontiers of Egyjit, and not—^as the hasty 
reader is apt to think—before Jerusalem. For Sennacherib had 
contented himself with sending a letter to Hezekiah, from his 
camp before Libnah, while he marched in person against 
Tirhakah.* We loam from Herodotus, that the annals of the 
priests contained a record of the miracle, transposed in time 
and altered in form, for the sake of glorifying their god Ptah 
and his priest Sethos.f Tliis priest, said the legend,—^became 
king shortly after the retirement of the Ethiopian dynasty, and 
alienated the warrior cast^^ by neglect and injury. His 
soldiers, therefore, deserted him when “ Sanacharib king of 
the AmbiansJ and Assyrians ” marched his vast army into Egypt. 
Assured in a dream of aid from his god, Sethos collected a mob of 
artisans in place of an army, and marqhed to meet the invader at 
Pelusium. ©uring the night, a multitude of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers and bow-strings of the Assyrians, and the the'^s 
by which they held their shields. Next morning, the disarmed 
host' fell an easy prey to the Egyptians. In the temple of Ptah at 
Memphis, Herodotus was shown a statue of Sethos holding a 
mouse. Doubtless, according to the general order of such legends, 
the story of the field-mice arose out of the emblem in the statue’s • 
hand, the signification of which was then, as now, unknown. § 

* 2 Kings xix. 8—85, Isauli xxxvii. 8—38. 

+ Herodotus, ii. 141. 

t Mr. Bawlinsoa explains the prominence given to the Arabians by the large Arab 
element in the population of Mesopotamia. Sec Chapter ix. 

§ Wilkinson thinks it may have been an emblem of fertility.' It was used also by 
the Greeks, who wondtlppcd Apollo Sminifteua (from a/dvOos, a mouse). 
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Herodotus mifr very probably have mistaken the priest for a king ; 
for this Sethos is not mentioned by Manetho, nor is there any 
room left for him in*thfe consistent chronology which we obtain 
both from Scripture and tha Egyptian monuments. There may 
be a confusion with Sethos, the founder of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Tlie names of many priests, which Imve come down to 
us on monuments .and mummy cases, are the same as those of 
icings. The silence of the Egyptian priests to Herodotus about 
Tirhakah is easily explained by tlieir jealousy of the Ethiopian 
coiMiuerors ; and their story tliat Sabaco, after reigning fifty years 
(the whole duration of the Dynasty), withdrew of his oiifh accord 
rather than cemmit an act of. cruel sacrilege against the Egyptian 
priests, to which he had been prompted in a dream, is an inven¬ 
tion to glorify their order. Such instances are imi>ortant tests of 
the value of the information sui>plic<l to Hcrodotujf by the priests. 
Tirbalwili’s own monuments, in Egypt and Ethiopia, especially at 
.Tebel-Uarkal, the ancient Napata, attest his piety and his warlike 
prowess ; and upon them wc scq Assyrian captives in their national 
dress. He would naturally avail himself of the catastroi)he of 
SennacJierib to extend his d<jminion over Western Asia, and some 
Greek writers even carry him into Europe like Sesostris, and with 
equal improbability. Tirhakah reigned about twenty years (b.c. 
723—704). The recent discovery, that Psammctichus married 
the daughter of an Ethioi)ian king, named PionkW, who reigned 
at Napata, hclijs to account for the retirement of the Plthiopians, 
by confirming the supposition that princes of the former dynasties, 
and other l)etty chieftains^ exercised some power in the Delta 
diiring the foreign wars of Tirhakah. Thus we may account for 
Herodotus’s story of the^ blind king Anysis* (not named by 
^klanetho), who fled into the marshes from before Sabttco, but was 

• The confusion in the order of the Egyptian kings named by Ilorodotna is easily 
accounted for. • lie had two distinct lists shown him, of the kings of Ui>iH)r and 
Lower Egypt; anil from these he selected what seemed to him tho most interesting 
events, which ho describes under the respective kings, -without regnrtl to the distinc¬ 
tion between the tw'o lines, or to tho exact order of succession in.each. Tho kings of 
each line named by him (besides the queen Nitocris), are 

Thinites awl Tliebans. Memphites, Tanites, tbc. 

1. Mcnes. (T>yn. I.) 1. Cheops. (T)yn. IV.) 

2. Moeris. (llyn. XTT. ?) 2. Cephren. (i>yn. V.) 

8. Sesostris. (Dyn. XII.—XIX.) 8. Myeerinus. (Uyii. fV.) 

4 . Phei-on. 4. Asychis. (Uncertain.) 

6. lUiampsinitus. (Dyn. XX.) 5. Anysis. (I>yn. XXIV. ?) 

In the Mempliian list he passes at once from the pyramid buildeiu to those who 
were comparatively near Ids own timo. 

von. I. K 
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restored after his departure ; as well as for his ^tention of the 
Dodecarchy, or rule of twelve kings in the Delta, befbre the 
accession of Psammetichus. The obscurd names at the beginning 
of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty in.Mafietho may Uelong to some of 
these petty princes; he calls the first of them an Ethiopian. “ It 
may be generally observed,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “ that 
whenever the Egyptians represented a blank, or the rule of ignoble 
kings, we are at liberty to conclude that a foreign dynasty wai^ 
established in the country ; and if any Egyptian prince exercised 
authority during the reign of Tirhaka, it must have been in a very 
secludea part of the marsh lands of the Delta, as the monuments 
show his rule to have extended over all the principal places in 
Egypt. Moreover, the Apis-stelce prove that Psammetichus I. 
was,the sole and independent ruler of Egypt immediately after 
Tirhaka, without any intermediate king ; and an Apis, born in the 
twenty-sixth year of Tirhaka, died in the twenty-first year of 
Psammetichus ; the reign of Tirhaka having continued only ten 
months and four days after the birth of that bulk” * He adds, 
however, the moat important note:—“ This does not positively 
prove that no kings intervened between Tirhaka and Psammetichus 
I., as the latter may have included their short reigns in his own ; 
an d Sir Henry Hawlinson has discovered the names of the twenty 
native rulers who were appointed by the Assyrian king, Esar- 
haddon, to govern Egypt at this time.”t All, this agrees with 
,the rajiidity with which the Assyrian monai’chy under Esaradh- 
don retrieved the disaster of Sennacherib.J 

The Trcenty-sixth Dynasty^ of Saite iings, begins virtually with 
PsAMATiK or Ps£*unetichu8 I., whose accession is fixed, by the 
stelas in the Museum at Florence, to.B.c. 664, a date at which 
Egyptian chronology becomes at length certain and straight¬ 
forward. This, too, is the epoch of Egj’ptian history from which 
Herodotus assures us that he begins to speak, no longer from the 
authority of the Egyptians only, but of others who agreed wil^ 
them, and in part from what he had himself scen.§ Nevertheless 
his story of the'accession of Psammetichus has quite a legendary 
character. Tliis prince was the son of Neko (the Nechao I. 
of Manetho’s Twenty-sixth Dynasty), who was put to death by 

* Essay on Egsrptian History, in Eawlinson’s Herodotus, Appendix to Book II. 
ckapter viii. § 32 ; vol. ii. p. 819, 2nd edition. 

See Athenaeum, August 18, 1860, p. 228. 

X See below, chapter ix. 

5 Herodotus, ii. 147. 
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Sabaco^ the Ethiopian, Psammetichus himself escapmg' to Syria. 
Hetuming to Sais, the Tvithdrawal of the Ethiopians, he 

became one of ^the Twelve Kings,* who divided Egypt among 
them, and strengthened their cbnfederacy by intermarriages and 
by meeting to sacrifice in the temple of Pt^ at Memphis. An 
oracle had declared, that whichever of them should pour his 
libation to the god from a bronze cup would be the sole ruler of all 
Egypt. Now, on the last day of a great festival, when the high 
priest had brought out the golden goblets for the princes, there 
were found to be only eleven.* Psammetichus, who happened to 
stand last, poured out his libation from his helmet, and so fulfilled 
the oracle, f By the jealousy of his colleagues, he was driven from 
his government into the marshes, and forbidden to hold inter¬ 
course with his coirntryTucn. Enquiring again of the oracle of the 
goddess Buto (Latona), he was told, that “ Vdhgeance should 
come fi^m the sea, when brazen men should appear.” The strange 
prediction was soon fulfilled by the landing pf certain Carians 
and loniaus, pirates, driven to the shores of Egy'pt by stress 
of weather. News was brought to Psammetichus that brazen men 
had come Jrom the sea, and were plundering the land. He at once 
engaged them in his service, and conquered his eleven competitors 
by their aid. The important fact embodied in this legend is the 
engagement of Oreek mercenaries by Psammetichus to setmre his 
title to Mie crown. Foreign aiixiliaries had long been employ^ed 
in the armies of Egypt, and Cretans (probably) appear among the' 
forces of the Theban kings. We cannot believe that those engaged 
by Psammetichus were a wandering band, throvgi by accident on 
the coast. The states of Greece, especially on the shores and 
islands of Asia Minor, -wore now at that perio<l of transition when 
the tyrants were setting up their power on the weakness of con¬ 
tending factions. Numerous exiles were driven forth to seek 
subsistence bn the sea, and wdte ready to accept foreign service. 
In such auxiliaries Psammetichus probably saw the means at once 
of securing the throne and of forming an army, to protect the 
country against her rival of Assyria, Besides the lonians and 
Carians mentioned by Herodotus, he engaged Phoenician sailors. 
His policy was at first successful, and his foreign mercenaries 

* Froliably governors of the twelve noraes of the Delta. -The historian's incidental 
memorial of the Labyrinth, near lake Moeris, as their common monument, is a mis¬ 
take. The ruins, whidi scarcely justify his excessive admiration, bear the names 
of Amenemha III., of the Twelfth Dynasty, and of Kameses II. 

+ If the story represents an actual occurrence, it was probably a trick concerted 
between Psammetichus and the priests, thortgh Herodotus affirms the contrary. 

K 2 • 
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eii^led him to rqpover the glory of Egypt in war find to enter on 
the last brilliant period of her history. 

His chief enterprise was the recovery of the^ Philistine city 
of Ashdod (Azotus), the key td tHo whole frontier, which had 
been taken by the Assyrians under Sargon, the father of Sen¬ 
nacherib, with its garrison of Egyptians and Ethiopians (Isaiah 
xx). If we are to believe Herodotus, the siege of Ashdod lasted 
for twenty-nine years, so much had the power of Egypt declined, 
while the Assyrians had acquired that skill in the attack and 
defence of fortresses, to which thfcir monuments bear witness. 
At home the king cultivated tlie arts of jJcace, and the monu¬ 
ments of his reign show a revival of the skill and beauty displayed 
under the Nineteenth Dynast}". For the first time in EgAqjtian 
history foreigners were encouraged to trade with the coimtry, and 
Psammetichus even caused his sulijetds' to learn Crreek. Hut his 
dependence on foreign mercenaries brought on the itsnal punish¬ 
ment of sucli a policy. He gave his Gfrcek soldiers settlements 
apart fi*om the Egjqjtians, whicdi obtained the name of the Ionian 
and Ca.rian “ Camps,” on the two banks of tlie Nile. Mention is 
also mside of the “ Camp of the Tyrians,” but this may have been 
an older settlement. Thus the foreigners obtained, to a great 
extent, the command of the Nile. The favour shown to them 
alienated the native Egj-ptian soldiers, already disgiisted by their 
detention in the frontier garrisons. Tlicy deserted in -a body, 
marched ujj the valley to Elejihantine, and, being -joined by the 
garrison of that frontier city, crossed over into Ethiopia, to the 
number, probablj^xaggerated in Herodotus, of 240,000. I’sam- 
metichus went as Tar as Elei)hantine., in the vain hope of inducing 
them to return ; and the memorial of his joumey is still to bo seen 
at Abou-Simbel. Tliey were settled by the Ethioj)ian king to the 
south of Mcroe, where they long formed a distinct community 
under the name of the “ Deserters.” Tlieir dcparttire left the 
independence of Egypt at the mercy of the foreign troops. 
Towards the close of this reign occurred the great invasion of 
Western Asia by the Scythians, of which we shall have to speak 
hereafter. They had advanced into Palestine on their way to 
Egypt, when Psammetichus prevailed on them to turn back. 

After a reign of fifty-four years,* Psammetichus was succeeded 
by his son Neko, the Nekao II. of Manetho and the Pharaoh- 
Necho of Scripture (b.c. 611). The recovery of Ashdod had opened 
the way to Asiatic conquests, to which the declining power of 
* This number is given by Herodotus, and confinned by the Apis-stelae. 
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Assyria invited him. Neko’s first object was the strengthening of 
his fi’ohtier by securing the city of Carchemish on the Euphrates. 
After an involuntary* conflict with the Jews under Josiah, who 
was killed in bdttle at Megiddo^* he succeeded in his object, and 
left a powerftil army at Carchemish. Qn his return he strength¬ 
ened his party in Judaea liy deposing Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, 
and setting up his brother Jehoiakim, on whom he imposed a 
large tribute. But this was Egypt’s last successful expedition. 
The new Babylonian kingdom rose on tlie ruins of the Assyrian, 
and Nebuchadnezzar at once turned his attention to the western 
]»rovinces. The Egyi^tian army at Carchemish was overpowered,! 
Jerusalem was taken, the king whom Ncko had set up became 
tributary to Nebuchadnezzar, and, revolting tliree years afterwards, 
was taken prisoner during the siege, and put to death (b.c. 599). 
The entire prostration of Egypt is shown by Nqko’s inability to 
help Jehoiakim, and we are expressly told that “ the king of 
Eg> 7 )t came not again any more out of his land: for the king of 
Babylon had taken, from the river of Eg^^t unto the river 
Euphrates, all that pertaine<l to the king of Egypt.”! 

Neko had, however, made good use of the period of his pro¬ 
sperity. lie carried on his father’s schemes of foreign commerce, 
and maintained fleets l»oth in the Mediterranean and the Rod 
Sea. Herodotus was informed that a fleet sent out by Neko from 
the Red Sea came home by the IWediteiTauean, having accom- 
]>lished the circumnavigation of Africa. The voyage occupied 
three yeai’s, the sailors wintering on shore, and staying to sow 
an<l reap the harvest. Men of science and critics are never likely 
to agree as to the truth of this story in the absence of further 
confirmatory evidence, ’{he historian’s own reason for rejecting 
it,—that the sailors said they had had the sun on their right hand 
at noon, which it would be to jiersons sailing westward south of 
the tropics,*—is a strong confirmatory argument. Major Rcnnell 
has shown how the set of the currents round the African coast 
would favour the voyage, while they opposed it when attempted 
by the Cartliagiuians in the op 2 K)site direction. These arguments 
must not be overrated; but, when they are resisted on the vague 
ground of general improbability, the question arises, whether the 
story is likely' to have been invented if the enterprise had never 

* For furtlior partinulai'S of tliis battle, and of the relations of Jewish 2 *olifics to 
Fgypl, SPO chapter viii. 

+ This was in the fourth year of .Tohoialcini, it.c!. 007 or 606 ; Jeremiah xlvi. 2. 

j: 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 
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been achieved. Neko renewed the attempt of itameses IL to effect 
a direct commtinication between the two seas by means of a' canal. 
The work was left unfinished, and its track has remained for nearly 
twenty-five centuries to tempt the repetition of the bffort, till at last 
the exper^ent is fairly upder trial, whether modern engineering 
skill and commercial co-operation can ac^tpeve and maintain a work 
which was too great for the resources of the Pharaohs. 

Neko reigned sixteen years, and was succeeded (b.c. 595) by 
Psammetichus II., the Psammis of Herodotus, who reigned six. 
Keeping within his own frontier, he was left unmolested by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and Egypt seems to have prospered under him. He 
enlarged the temples both at Thebes and in Lower Egypt, and 
erected a small temple on the frontier, opposite to Philae, probably 
on the occasion of his expedition into Ethiopia. The. continued 
intercourse of Egypt with Greece is attested by Herodotus’s curious 
story of an embassy from the Eleans, to consult the Egj^tians on 
the wisdom of their rules for the Olympic Games.* 

This king died, immediately after his return from Ethioj>i,a, 
before he had time to prosecute the war with Babylon, which 
was renewed by his successor Uaphra, the Vaphres or Apries of 
Manetho and Herodotus, and the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture 
(b.c. 589). After a brilliant opening, his reign of twenty-five 
years proved one scries of disasters. He made a successful cam¬ 
paign into Palestine and Phcenicia, took Sidon, and gained naval 
victories over the Tyrians and the Cyprians. These successes 
elated both the Egj-ptian king and his partisans at Jerusalem ; 
and in spite of the prophecies of Jeremiah against both, Zedekiah 
rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar. •The advance of Pharaoh-Hophra 
forced the Chaldeeans to raise the sieg§ of Jerusalem. But the 
clouds were only lifted for a moment. The city fell, and the 
temple was razed to the ground. The asylum which Egj'pt offered 
to the fugitives was violated by the advance of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and there seems every reason to believe that he overran Egypt 
and even took Thebes itself. His victory might not have been so 
easy, but for new disasters which befell the king of Egyi)t from the 
opposite side. Greek colonies, of which we shall have again to 
speak, had been planted on the beautiful terraces of the peninsula 
that sweeps forwards into the Mediterranean, between the Great 
Syrtis and the Libyan Desert west of Egypt. The entire defeat 
of an army sent against Cyrene, the chief of these colonies, and 
consisting apparently of native Egyptian troops, caused the cry of 

* llcmlotiis, ii. 160. 
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Ireachety to be raised against the king himself. Then was seen 
the fruit of the policy of the first Psammetichus. The Egyptian 
army mutinied. AmSsis, seUt to appease the revolt, was crowned 
king by the rebdls. Anothes coijrtier, returning unsuccessful, was 
so cruelly outraged by Apries, that all the old E^jrptian party 
abandoned him. His mercenaries failed him in the hour of need; 
he was defeated at Momemphisf brought back as a prisoner to 
Sals, and put to death at the demand of the people.* Such is the 
stoiy of Herodotus; but it is suspected by modem critics to have 
been an invention of the priests, to conceal tlie fact that Egypt 
was conquered by ISTebuchadnezzar, and Amasis set upon the 
throne as his vassal. 

The weakness of Nebuchadnezzar’s successors permitted Egypt 
to enjoy nearly half a century of prosperity under her new king, 
Amasis, or Aiih-mes 11. (b.c. 570—52.5), f H^ husbanded the 
internal resources of Egyi>t, encouraged commerce, and was so 
successful at sea as to add Cyprus to his dominions. Nabonidus 
was glad to accept his alliance against the growing power of 
Cyrus. If we may believe a story in the Cyropastlia of Xenophon, 
which—romance as it is—may contain fragments of history among 
its incidents, Amasis performed his part in the league against 
Cyrus, by sending to the aid of Creesus 120,000 Egyptians,, who, 
after the bravest resistance, wci*e received to an honourable capitu¬ 
lation, and settled in Earissa and Cyllenc. The loss of this army 
would go far to account for the ease with which Eg 3 q)t was overrun 
by Canibj’^ses. 

The moniunents contain but slight rticords of Amasis. His 
chief works were doubtless in Lower Egyi>t, where the edifices 
even of later kings have perished more rapidly than the oldest 
temples of the ThebawL Herodotus assigns to him the splendid 
propyhea of the temple of Neith at iSais, as well as the colossal 
statues and immense andro-sphinxes of its avenue. He men¬ 
tions, too, a shrine cut out of a single block of granite, of 
enormous size, from the quarries of Elephantine. $ It took two 
tliousand boatmen throe yesirs to transport the block to Sais, and, 
after all this labour, an evil omen prevented its being set up. It 

• His death literally fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah, xliv. 30. 

+ Thp name ie identical with that of the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
Amosis of Manctlio. Hence the king named in the text is often colled Amasis II. 

Z Taking the cubit at 20 inches, it was 36 feet long, 23 feet 4 inches broad, and 
13 feet 4 inches hif^i, on the outside ; and the excavated interior was 31 feet 8 inches 
by 20 feet by 8 feet 4 inches. A similar monolith of the same king has been found 
erect at Tel-et-mai, the ancient Thmnis or Leontopolis, the dimensions of which are 
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is more likely that the internal troubles, which the priests desired 
to conceal from Herodotus, prevented the erection of this monolith, 
as well as of the recumbent colossi which he saw at Memphis and 
Sais. The great temple of Isis at Memphis was ‘also the work of 
Amasis. His reign, or rather the whole time of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, has been called the renaissance of Egyptian art. 

We have now, however, reacffed a point at which the story of 
Egypt has no longer to be painfully deciphered from the monu¬ 
ments, but is recorded from sources comparatively trustworthy, in 
the lively pages of the Greek historian, who even gives us details 
of the private life of Amasis. He divided his time between serious 
business in tlj^ morning, which he never neglected, and revelry 
and witty conversation with his guests in the evening; and when 
his friends told him he was risking the dignity of the crown, he 
answered with the old proverb of the bow always bent. Much as 
he honoured his country’s gods in public, his personal relations 
to them resembled the alternate fear and contempt with which 
Louis XI. treated his saints. For ha.\nng, in his disorderly youth, 
often been brought before the oracles that his thefts might be 
detected, he now honoured or despised the gods according to the 
knowledge tlicy had shown in condemning or acquitting him. 
A like indication of scepticism is seen in his contemporary, 
Crojsus of Lydia, who tried the knowledge of the Greek oracles 
about trifles before he would risk his own fortune on their 
advice. 

The internal prosperity of his reign is attested by the evidences 
of wealth and luxury in the monuments of private persons. The 
exaggeration of Herodotus in calling it the most prospertms reign 
that Egypt had ever known, may be accounted for by his fiiller 
knowledge of this period. Never had the river been more boun¬ 
tiful, or the land more productive. The inhabited cities were not 
less than twenty thousand. The hiw against idleness, however, 
requiring every man to present himself once a year before the 
governor of his uome and- show his means of livelihood, failing 
which he was to suffer death as a useless member, may have been 

21 feet 0 inches by 13 feet by 11 feet externally, and 10 feet 3 inches by 8 feet by 8 feet 
8 inches internally. Herodotus mentions one still larger at tho tenijile of Buto, each 
wall of which was 40 cubits (86 feet 8 inches) square, besides its cornice, which pro¬ 
jected 4 cubits (6 feet 8 inches), and was another single block. Suxiposing the thick¬ 
ness of the sides to be 6 feet, the weight of this block would be above 6738 tons, and 
its solid content 76,032 cubic feet. Models of such monolith shrines may be seen in 
the British Museum, supported by a kneeling figure, and containing the statue of 
the god. 
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mucli older, for we see sucli registration scenes on the monuments 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The similar law of Solon is said by 
Herodotus to have been borrowed from the Egyptians. 

. The growing intercourse betviSBen Egypt and Greece was one of 
the most important features of this reign. Though raised to the 
throne by the old Egyptian party, Amasis saw that it was too late 
to return to the rigid system of exclusion. He granted the Greeks 
the city of Naucratis, on the Oanobic mouth of the Nile, as a 
residence, and this, like Canton to the Europeans in China, was 
long the only place where they were allowed to trade. He gave 
them land for temples, and, besides tlie “ Hellenium,” built 
conjointly by the Ionian, Dorian, and AQolian cities jpf Asia Minor, 
other states erected separate temples. Amasis even contribute<l 
largely to the rebuilding of tlie temple at Delphi, and enriched 
many of the Greek shrines with costly ofteringsb Ho mmie an 
alliance with (Jyreno, and marrietl Ladice, the daughter cither of 
the king or of one of the chief nobles. His closest league, 
how^ever, was with Samos; and, after all his splendours, his most 
enduring memorial is tlie beautiful stoiy', told with all the simpli- 
ciity of Herodotus, and adorned by the genius of Schiller. 

Polycrates, haying made himself the tyrant of Samos, had achieved 
the most brilliant successes both by sea and land. His unbounded 
good fortune roused the fear of his friend Amasis, who wrote to 
remind him of the jealousy of tlie gods, and advised him to cast 
away the most valued of his treasures :— 

“ So, woultl’St thou scapo Iho coming ill—- 
Implore the di'cad Invisible 

Thy sweets themselves to sonr ! 

"W ell ends his life, believe me, never. 

On whom, w^th hands thus full for ever. 

The Gods their bounty shower. 

“ And if thy prayer the Gods can gain not. 

This counsel of thy*fricnd disdain not— 

Invoke Adversity ! 

And what of all thy worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most ^ear 
Cast into yonder sea ! ” * 

For this offering Polycrates chose a gold and emerald signet-ring, 
the work of the greatest artist of Samos, and, having cast it into 
the sea, far from laud, returned to indulge his sorrow. But within 
a week .a, fisherman brought to the jialace a fish so large and 
beautiful, that he had kept it as a present for the king. When it 
was cut open, the signet-ring was found in its belly, and brought 
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to PolycrateB by his servants with great joy. Accepting this token 
of the pleasure of the gods, Polycrates wrote to Amasis ; but the 
Egyptian only saw in the return of the ring the refusal of the 
sacrifice to- fortune. Perceitring «that “it does n<ft belong to man. 
to save his fellow-man from tlie fate which is in store for him,” 
he sent a herald to renounce the friendship of Polycrates, ihat, 
when the certain misfortune came, he might escape the pain of 
grieving for a friend. 

“ In horror turns the kin^y guest— 

‘ Then longer here I may not rest, 
ril have no friend in thee 1 
The Gods have marked thee for their prey, 

. To shore thy doom I dare not stay ! ’ 

He spoke, and put to sea.’* * 

Polycrates was at last put to a cruel death by the treachery of the 
Persian satrap ©roete.8. 

The legend is more than an ornament to relieve the gravity of 
histoiy. By its mention of the corresjjondence between the 
princes, the naval successes of the Samian ruler, and the progress 
of the fine arts among the Asiatic Greeks, it forms a link in the 
chain of evidence that a new spirit had arisen to bring Egypt -within 
the sphere of that energetic intercourse which now bound together 
all the shores of the Levant, and that she was contributing from 
the stores of her ancient civilization to that now outburst of intel¬ 
lectual and artistic activity which followed the Persian Wars. 

Meanwhile her own course of emi)ire and independence had 
been nm, and the predicted time had come when “ there should 
be no more a king over the land ’of Egypt.” The Persian 
Cambyses had succeeded to the empire which his father C^tus had 
extended from the table-l^d of Iran to,tlie shores of the ADgean, 
his frontier towards Egypt being secured by the restoration of the 
Jews. The new king at once collected all the resources of his 
empire for the invasion of Egypt,* Though Amasis had been on 
friendly terms with Cyrus, to whose aid he had once sent the 
best of the Egyj)tian eye-do(!tors, a ground of quarrel -was soon 
found. Cambyses seems to have asked the daughter of Amasis, 
nominally in marriage, but really as a concubine, with the certainty 
of a refusal; and other pretexts were given by Egyptian traitors. 
Amasis died just at the conomencement of the invasion (b.o- 
625); his son Psammenitus was defeated at Pelusium, the eastern 

• Schiller’s ballad. The Jtin^ o/ Polffcrales, translated by Sir Bulwer Lytton. To 
suit the requirements of his art, the poet has turned the correspondence into a per¬ 
sonal visit. 
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key of Egypt, and put to death with every inardt, after a 
reign of only six months. With him ended the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty. 

Besides the a^ove kings, the monuments at Thebes give us the 
name of a Psammetichus III., who cannot be the Psammcnitus of 
Herodotus, for his daughter was the queen of Amasis. * 

The Twenty-seventh Dynasty of Manetho is composed of the 
Persian kings, from Cambyses to I>arius II. Nothus (b.c. 625- 
414). The history of Egypt under their rule belongs to that of 
the Persian empire. It need only be said here that, after the first 
outrages perpetrated by Cambyses, in that madness which is often 
engendered by despotic power, the Persian kings pursued in 
Egypt tlieir usual conciliatory policy. The personal visit ot 
Darius Hystaspis, the great organizer of the empire, is commemo¬ 
rated in hieroglyj)hics on several monuments, and lys name is found 
on Apis-stelm, in the sepulchres of the sacred bulls : it appears too 
with the honorary titles of the old Egyptijin kings. ^Nevertheless, 
a revolt broke out in the last year of his reign, but was suppressed 
in the second year of Xerxes, b.c. 484. It was in the reign of this 
king, and under tlie satrai)y of his brother Aehaemenes, about 
B.C. 460, that Egj'pt was visited by Hebodotus of Halicabnassus, 
who collected from the priests and from other sources that infor¬ 
mation which, embodied in the second book of his “ Histories,” has 
long combined with the allusions in the Pentateuch to keep alive 
that interest in Egj^pt, which we now possess more abundant means 
of gratifying. Had Herodotus been able himself to read the 
inscriptions on the monuments which he beheld in all their glory, 
his records would have possessed a tenfold value. 

About the fifth year of ^Artaxerxes I. (b.c. 458) a more formid¬ 
able revolt broke out under Inarus, the son of Psammetichus,t who 
was assisted by the Athenians. The defeat of an immense Persian 
army and fleet and the death of.Achsemenes were avenged by a still 
greater armament, and Inarus fled with a body of Greeks to Byblus, 
in the marshes of the Delta. He w'as enticed from this stronghold 
by a promise of pardon, and crucified. The embers of the revolt 
were still, however, kept alive by Amyrtteus, who had escaped to 
the isle of Elbo. An Athenian fleet sent to his aid returned without 
attempting a landing (b.c. 449-448), and the Persian king endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the Egjq>tiaus by appointing as satraps 
Pausiris, the son of Amyrtaeus, and Thannyris, the sou of Inarus. 

• This wo loam from her fine sarcophagus, mw in the British Mnsenm. 

+ His name is neither found in M onptho nor on the monuments. 
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The revolt broke out anew under Darius Nothus, in the tenth 
year of whose reign (b.o. 414) Amyrtaeus bjscame the independent 
king of Egypt. His reign at Sais lasted six years, and he forms, 
by himself, the 2''7venty-eighth (^SAitey Dynasty of Iwfanetho. 

The history of the Trventy-ninth (Mendesian) and the Thirtieth 
{Sebennyte>) Dynasties is beset with difficulties, which we must 
leave to the Egyjjtologers. They ruled with great prosperity, and 
left monuments which may vie in beauty and finish with those 
of the earlier dynasties. Their alliances "with the Greeks, the 
internal disorders of Persia, and the dissensions among the satraps, 
left them for the most part unmolested. Achoris '(the Hakori of 
the monuments, about b.c. 402) reinilscd a Persian attack by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, under the Atbenian Chabrias. 
Nectanelx) I. (the Nekht-nebf or Nekt-har-hebi of the-monu¬ 
ments, about B.«. 387-369), whose name is preserred on some fine 
works of art, defended the laud successfully against a still more 
formidable attack, though the Athenian auxiliailes went over to 
the Persians (b.c. 373). His successor, Tachos or Teos (about 
B.C. 361), dared to concert with the Atlienians and Lacedienio- 
uians an invasion of Asin^', But the sesheme Avas ruined by the 
dissatisfaction of Agesilaus at tlie suhorilinate command assigned 
to him ; the needful taxes roused the discontent of the Egy])tians; 
and when Tjichos had mfirched as fiu- as Phoenicia, his sou 
Nectanebo was placed on the throne, and Taclios fled to Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. A civil war followed, in Avhich Netdanebo IT. suc¬ 
ceeded, with the aid of Agesilaus, in defeating the partisans of tlie 
late king. The power of Nectanebo was so firmly cstablishetl, that 
he not only held out against the Persians, but aided the l*h<cni- 
cians to revolt, sending them a force of 4000 Greeks under Mentor 
the Rhodian. But when Artaxerxes Ochus advanced at the head 
of an immense army, Mentor deserted to him, I’hoonicia and Cyjuus 
were subdued, and Nectanebo prepared to resist a new invasion. 
Pelusium, garrisoned by 5000 Greeks, repelled the -first assaidt, 
but Nectanebo lost heart and fled to Memphis. Pelusium tlien 
surrendered, and while Mentor was subduing the other fortresses, 
Nectanebo escaped by the river into Ethiopia (about B.c. 353). 
Thus ended the Thirtieth and last native Djuiasty of the kings 
who had governed Egj'pt for perhaps twenty-four centuries; and 
for twenty-two centuries more she lias been ruled by foreigners. 

Egyptian art scarcely shows a symptom of decline under 
these latest independent, dynasties, but rather an increase of 
grace and delicacy, due probably to Greek influence. Examples 
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may be,seen in the intercolumnar slab of green basalt, scnlptored 
in intaglio, of Kectaijebo I-L, and the obelisks erected by Necta- 
nebo L, in froi^ of the temple, of Thoth, now in the British 
Museum. The Museum is* rii^ in antiquities of this period, 
brought chiefly from Cairo and Alexandria, but many of them 
had been previously transferred to those cities from places now 
xmknown. Among them is the splendid sarcophagus of Nectanebo 
I., formerly called tlie sarcophagus of Alexander. 

Tlie restored Persian dominion, forming the Thirty-^first Dynasty 
(Oehna, Arses, and Darius Coiloniannus), histcd less than twenty 
years. Ocbus emulated the cruelties of Cambyses in his treat- 
nient of the coiKjuered j)rovince; but he only survived his victory 
a few years. In h-o. 3112 Egypt joyfully submitted to Alexander, 
who justly regarded it as the gem of his new diadem, and jpre- 
parod to make Alexandria the commercial capital of the world. 
Tlie story of his visit to Egyjit wo rcscn'o for his own history. 
On his tleatli Eg\q>t fell to his general Ptolemy, the son of Lagus 
(ii.c. 323), whose di’iiasty lasted for three centuries. The earlier 
I’toleniies ruled Egypt Avith equal sagacity and moderation, 
carrying out those schemes of AlexSikder Avhich enriched their 
country w'ith the commerce of the world, distributing impartial 
justice, and extending religious toleration to Greeks and Egyptians 
alike. While, under their munificent jiatronage, learning and 
science found a new seat at Ale.xandria, the temples of Egypt 
were restore*! and enlarged in the style and spirit of the Pharaohs. 
The wars, wliitli Avere ftir the most part forced upon them by the 
ambition of the SSeleuci*! kmgs of Syria, had little eflect on Egypt 
itself, and the toleration of the Ptolemies, when they were masters 
of Jmhea, f*»rms a bright contrast to the fanatical violence of 
Antiochus Ei>iphanes and liis successors. At length tlie nobler 
charac'ter of the race «lied out. Fsunily dissensions tempted a 
recourse to" the arbitration of Borne (b.c. 104). From that 
moment the end was <*ert.ain, and it came after a long period of 
decline. But, bef*>re she yielded to her fate, Egypt had almost 
revenged herself on the masters of the world, the empire of AA^hich 
was well-nigh bartered by Julius, and was resigned by Antonins, 
for tlie charms of Cleopatra. The battle of Actium, and the 
deaths of Antony and Cleopatra, left Egypt as the final prize of 
Oetavian ; and it became a Roman province in b.c. 30. 

But its political absorption left its commercial and intellectual 
pre-eminence undiminished. Under tlie rule of Rome it enjoyed 
the commerce between the provinces of the West and the rich 
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lands of the ftirthest East. Its schools of philosophy and Rheology 
have left their impress on the thought and J?elief o^ Christendom. 
When conquered by the Arabs (a.d. 639), Egypt^oon became the 
chief seat of their learning, an^ to this day it is the country 
where the character and manners of the race can be best seen. 
Reduced for a time to comparative insignificance by the Turkish 
conquest *and the change of the route to India, it seems to have 
begun a new history with the present century. As the supposed 
key to the empire of the Eiist, it roused the ambition of Napoleon 
and called forth the might of England. A more peaceful rivalry 
began when science once more made it the highway to India, with 
results to the country yet to be seen, but certain to Be vast. 

In the above outline of the history of Egj'pt, the interest of the 
subjpet, and the light thrown upon it by recent discoveries, have 
led us to treat it more exhaustively than would be generally 
consistent with the limits of our work. In the case of countries 
* bettor known, and whose annals alnmnd in a multitude of details, 
such a method would be impossible. But, where the facts are 
comparatively few, and the infoimation only to be found in 
large, elaborate, and expensive Avorks, we attempt to put before 
the reader, as nearly as possible, tlie compendious sum of 
existing knowledge. And c\'en, as we ha\'e said before, where 
our knowledge is still imperfect or A'ery doubtful, we prefer to 
state, with the necessary reserA'e, the opinions of the best autho¬ 
rities, if only as a conA'cnient starting-point for further investi¬ 
gation, rather than to draw the erasing stile of ruthless scepticism 
over records which certainly contain inuch knowledge worth pre¬ 
serving, though clouded with much ignorance worth dispelling. 
Labour in this field may be often spent.in vain, though only for a 
time ; but we had rather lose a large part of our labour than be 
content to leave this chapter of our histoiy 

“ In cloud instead, and CTer-during dark,” 
find the reader, from such information as can l)e given, 

“ Cut off; and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Pro-sented with a universal blank 

Of [Egypt’s] works, to him expunged and razed. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite slmt out.” 

Note. — Special acknowledgment is due of the use made, in the two pre¬ 
ceding chapters, of Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of th^ Ancient 
Egyptians, of his Essays oh Egyptian History and Antiquities, in the 
Appendix to Book II. of Bawlinson’s Herodotus, and of Mr. Poole’s H<mx 
^gyptiece and article Egypt in the Encyclopaedia Eritannica, 9th edition. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

— » — 

THE HEBREW THEOCRACY AND MONARCHY. 
B.C. 1491 TO B.C. 608. 


Behold the measure of the xnrnmise fill’d ; 
See Salem built, the labour of a Qod 1 
Bright as the sun, the sacred city shines; 
All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Block to that light ; the glory of all lands 
Flows into her ; unbounded is her juy^ 
And endless her increase.**— Cowper. 


nESTlKT OF THE HEBREW NATION REVIEW OF TlfBIR HISTORY IN I/GYPT JOSEPH THE 

1SKAEI.ITES IN GOSHEN THE OPPRESSION MOSES : AS AN EGYPTIAN PRINCE HIS 

FEIGHT-niS DTTINE LEGATION—THE PLAGUES, THE PASSOVER, ANH THE EXODUS- ^ 

HEATHEN TRADITIONS OF THE EXODUS-MARCH TO SINAI-THE MOSAIC LAW- ” 

THE WILDERNESS-CONI^UEST OF PERJSA-DEATH OP MOSES-CAMPAIGNS OF 

JOSHUA-DIVISION AND SETTLEMENT OF CANAAN-TIMES OF THE JUDGES — SERVI¬ 
TUDE TO THE PHILISTINES—SAMUEL, PROPHET AND JUDGE—THE KINGDOM-SAUL— 

DAVID—FULL CONQUEST OF THE LAND— JERUSALEM, THE CAPITAL AND SANCTUARY— 
SOLOMON—ISRAEL A GREAT MONARCHY—BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE—SOLOMON’S IDOL¬ 
ATRIES *—FOREIGN ENEMIES AND INTERNAL FACTIONS—DIVISION OF THB TWO KINGDOMS 

-THEIR SEPARATE HISTORY-STEADY DECLENSION OP ISRAEL—FOREIGN ALLIANCES 

AND IDOLATRIES-THE PROPHETS — ELIJAH AND BLIBHA'i—RELATIONS TO STRIA, JUDAH, 

ASSYRIA, AND EGYPT—CAPTIVITY OF THB TEN TRIBES—THEIR SUBSEQUENT FATE- 

KINGDOM OF JUDAH-IDOLATRIES AND REFORMS-ASA-JEHOSHAPBAT-THB HIGH 

PRIEST .lEHOlADA-^UZZIAH—IDOLATRIES OF AHAZ-THB PROPHETS, S8PECTALLT ISAIAH^ 

-WARS WITH ISRAEL AND STRIA-UEZE&IAH-DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB—* 

JOSIAH—INVASION OP PHARAOH-NBCHO—NEBUCHADNEZZAR-TUB CAPTIVITY—CONDI¬ 

TION OF THE JEWS DURING THB CAPTIVITY. 


The picture, which we have endeavoured to fill up in the pre¬ 
ceding chaj)tor, of the primeval monarchy of Egypt, forms as yet 
only the hackground of the World’s History. The chief interest 
of the story of our race remains with the people of Israel. The 
other natioite have la]>sed into, idolatry, and have sunk beneath 
the power of oppressive rulers. Tlicy have failed, in the second 
probation of the world, to reach the highest standard of social 
life,—liberty regulated by laws in harmony with the will of 
God. So one family has been chosen out of all thie rest, to form 
a nation which should reach that standard, or else prove by its 
failure the need of some more powerful principle than the purest 
laws. The moral aspect of this great experiment, in bringing man 
to the consciousness of his own weakness, and so reducing him to 
submission to divine grace, belongs to the province of religion. 
But it has a political aspect too; and the story of the chosen 
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people, as a nation, forms at this point ilie main stream of the 
history of the world. 

We see them assembled, apartyfrom all the other nations, in the 
recesses of Mount Sinai, to recede ^ law through the hands of a 
divinely-appointed legislator. And yet their separation is not a 
perfect isolation from the other peoples. In the presmice of that 

mixed multitude ” who went with tliem out of Egypt, and in the 
extension of the chief provisions of the law to the stranger within 
their gates,” wo see the general adaptation of the Law to the 
whole race of man. Meanwhile, however, it is fenced about with 
signs and sanctions, to bind it with peculiar force, in the first 
instance, on the people chosen to receive it. The perversion of 
what was peculiar to them into a selfish claim of exclusive 
privileges was one of die proofs of their imworthiness to fill 
their true position. Israel, called forth in the character of the 
son of God, was only the eldest of many brethren. Tlie .present 
'favour and pure law of God were given to him in trust for all tlie 
rest, and his true mission was to diffuse knowledge and life over 
all the world. 

For this the previous stages of the people’s history were a pre¬ 
paration. Called out from the idolatry an<l tjTanny of Chaldaja, 
Abraliam, Issiac, and Jacob wore, so to speak, just shown the 
future inheritance of Canaan, which their sous had just time to 
jirove their unfitness to enjoy as yet, when tlicy were subjected to a 
new comse of discipline in EiJ^-jit. A period of prosperity, during 
which they enjoyed the favour’ of the king and occupied tlie richest 
district of the land, encouraged their I'hpid increase ; nor did their 
numbers decline under hard •bondage and cruelty. “Tlie more 
they aflBicted thefn, tlie more they multifilicd and gren".”* While 
their sufferings trained them to endurance and steadfastness, they 
learnt ftom their oppressors the arts of civilization ,—a possession 
more precious than the jewels of gold and silver ‘they carried 
with them out of Egypt. Saving gone down into that land a 
family, they came up out of it a nation. 

We have now to trace briefly the stages of this progress. While 
in Canaan, the patriarchs led a nomad life. Tliey dwelt in tents, 
and their wealth consisted in flocks and herds. They were depen¬ 
dent for com upon the desultory agriculture of the Canaanites; 
and when that failed, their resource was in the abundance of 
Egypt. Twice in three generations were they driven to that 
resource; and, on the second occasion. Divine Providence had 

* Exodas i. 12. 
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prepared the way, by Joseph’s elevation, for their settlement in 
the land (b.c. 1706).* 

The attempt to repftsent these events as a doubtful Hebrew tra¬ 
dition is refuted'by internal evidence. Oriental history is familiar 
with the elevation of foreign slaves to the post of prime minister, 
and even -to the throne itself; and all the attendant circum¬ 
stances are thoroughly Egyptian. The names of Joseph’s master 
and his father-in-law, Potiphar and Potipherah (^Pet-JPftra, dedi¬ 
cated to the Sun) ; his own, Zaphnath-Paancah {defender of life) ;t 
and tlxat of his wife, Asenath {As-Neith, daughter or servant of 
Neith), would never have been invented by a Jew. The office held 
by Potiphar, and the shamelessness of his wife,—the functions of 
Pharaoli’s servants, and his mode of treating them,—the belief 
in dreams, and resort to professional magicians for their interpreta¬ 
tion,—the importance assigned to the Nile, the m|iny-eared 6orn, 
the cattle, and the reeds, in Pharaoh’s dream,—tlie notice of the 
temu'C of the land, and the exemption of the priests from taxation, 
—these and several otlier features of the narrative corres|K)nd 
altogether to what we know of Egyjxt. The image of Joseph, 
clothed in fine linen, decorated with a necklace of gold and the 
royal signet-ring, and mounted on a chariot of state, might be 
accurately depicted from existing monuments which represent the 
jirocessions of kings and jxriests ; while the shaving of his whole 
l)ody before he went into Pharaoh’s presence, is a custom of cere¬ 
monial cleanliness attested by Herodotus. 

Nor must we, in vindicating the historic reality of Joseph’s 
position in Egyjxt, forget his higher place in tlie history of the 
world. His elevation was exirned by the noblest moral qualities,— 
steadfastness to jxrmciple, fidelity to duty, patience in adversity, 
filial afiection, and brotherly forgiveness of the greatest wrongs. 
Even if we admit that his father’s partiality and his prophetic 
dreams elated him too much, the youthful error was dearly paid 
for. If he learned in Egypt to profess the power of divination, 
and to swear by tlie life of Pharaoh, we must remember (what is 
too often forgotten in studying Scripture characters), that the best 
of men are not entirely free from the moral weaknesses of humanity. 
We need not discuss, in this case, the fairness of judging a man’s 
character by his political conduct; for the charge brought against 
Joseph, of oppressive policy towards the Egyptian agriculturists, is 

• This is Usslier’s date. Mr. Poole places tlie event in b.c. 1867, under the Shep¬ 
herd Kings, and Lepsius as late as b.c. 1600, under AmenophJII. 

+ We give the most probable interpretation, but the sense is not quite determined. 
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hardly borne out by a more accurate knowledge of the transaction. 
The question is complicated by the doubt respecting the dynasty then 
reigning ; if the Shepherd Kings, this policy*may have been a final 
step in the subjugation of the corfcitry. In any cAse, we have not 
sufficient information about the tenure of land in Egypt, to judge of 
the changes effected by Joseph. It would seem that the fifth of the 
whole produce, which Pharaoh took up by his advice in the seven 
years of plenty, was simply the double of the usual tithe or quit- 
rent ; and when, during the famine, he had pxirchased from the 
jjeoide tlieir rights in the land, he restored to them their posses¬ 
sions undfir the king, in consideration of their paying the same 
rent of one-fifth as a permanent impost, in acknowledgment of 
Pharaoh’s ownershij). At all events, his policy had saved the 
nation from destruction ; while it answered that higher end in the 
preservation of ,the chosen family, which makes Joseph so signal 
an example of an overruling Providence, and which he himself 
described in those memorable words to his brethren:—“ As for 
you, ye thought evil against me ; but Gk>d meant it unto good, to 
bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive.”* 

The land of Goshen, which was assigned by Pharaoh to the 
Israelites, lay on the eastern frontier of the Delta, along the 
easternmost or Pelusiac branch of the NUe. It forms the northern 
slope of the “ Arabian mountain-chain,” which borders the Kile- 
vallcy on the east, but turns off eastward, at the apex of the Delta, 
towards the Gulf of Suez. This i)ositiou, between tlie alluvial flat 
of the Delta and the sands of the Desert, made it peculiarly fit for 
pasturing the flocks of the new settlers. Those who jdace the 
entrance of the Israelites under the Eigliteenth l^ynasty, regai-d the 
district as having been left vacant by the expulsion of the Shc])- 
herds, whose great fortress was at Avaris, tlie later Pelusium. If, 
however, this event took place under the Shepherd Kings them¬ 
selves, vre can understand their policy in placing a kindred pastoral 
race on the eastern frontier, where they were threatened by the 
power of the Assyrians or Chaldaeans. The capital of the district 
was On (afterwards Heliopolis), the sacred city of the Sim, a place 
with which Jo8ey>h was specially connected by his marriage with 
the daughter of PotiyAerah, the priest of On.t It is an interesting 

* Genesis L 20. 

+ It was in the land of Goshen that Joseph met his father (Genesis xlvi. 28, 29). 
The LXX. places the meeting at “ llcrooupolis, in the land of Xtanicsscs,” the place 
which seems to have been the starting-point of the Israelites at the exodus. The 
Coptic version ynits, in place of llcrooupolis, the Kthom mentioned on the next 
page. 
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coincidence, that in the fabulous stoiy of the exodus preserved 
by Josephus from Manetho, Moses is said to have been originally 
an Egyjitian priest \it Heliopolis. A further indication of the 
locality of Gesllen is found in tke Psalm which speaks of God as 
having done wonders—the miracles which preceded the exodus— 

in the field of Zoan,” the very ancient city otherwise called 
Tanis, on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile.* In this land, too, the 
Israelites, during their servitude, built the cities of Pithom (the 
City of Turn, or Atum^ a name for the sun), and Baamscs, or 
liomeses, as store-cities for their oppressor, f Both these jdaces 
appear to have been within the canton (nome) of Heliopolis, on 
the line of the canal of Uameses the Great. The name of the 
latter city has been adduced as a decisive i)roof that Ilaracscs II. 
was the oi)j)reBsor of the Israelites; Bamescs I. being out of the 
question, owing to the shortness of his reign. J But it is unsafe to 
build such an argument on a name which, from its significance 
(the Son (f Ufa), may have been the title of many kings, and was 
in fact borne by the son of Amosis, the first king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Neitlier would the occurrence of the name of Bamescs 
II. on the ruins at Ahou J^sJieyd be decisive, even if Lepsius were 
certainly right in identifying those ruins with the city of Bomeses. 
But tliis can hardly be the true site, both for other reasons, and 
because it is only eight miles from the ancient head of the Gulf of 
Suez, a distance inconsistent with the three days’ march and the two 
halting-places of the Israelites at the exodus. The site of Bameses 
seems to have been much nearer to Heliopolis, and rathj^r at the 
western than tlie eastern end of the valley called the Wadi-t-Tumey~ 
fatf tluough which the route of the Israelites luobably lay. It may 
])erha 2 )S corresi)ond to the momid called I£l-Abbaseeye7i, about 
thirty miles from the aricient shore of the Gulf, and about the 
same from Helioiiolis. If we could fix the exact site, we should 
know the slm’ting-j)oint of the,Israclites on their exodus. 

Meanwhile we must retmn to their condition in the land of 
Goshen. Separated from the Egyptians by their i)osition and by 
tlieir occupation as sheidicrds, they retained their own jiatriarchal 
constitution under the juinces of their twelve tribes. The Scrij)- 

* Psalm Ixxviii, 48. Tlio advocates of tLo later date of the exodus append to the 
monuments of Humeses the Great at Tanis, in j>roof of its being a favourite royal 
residence under the nineteenth llynasty. 

t Exodus i. 11 ; the l^XX. adds, “and On, wWoh is Holioijolis.” They may 
have been employed in fortifying this city. 

Itameses 1., the lost king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and grandfather of 
Rumeses II., reigned only one year, n.c. 1446 (Poole), or n.o. 1824 (Wilkinson). 

I. 2 
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ture history gives us incidental proofs of the influence retained hy 
Joseph during his life, which must have helped to preserve the 
unity and harmony of the people.* From*a family of seventy 
persons, they grew in 215 years^ into a nation* so numerous, 
that they were “more and mightier than the Egyptians,” who 
became alarmed lest they should use their position on the fron¬ 
tier to unite with the enemies of Egypt. $ The flight of Moses 
to the priest-prince of Midian seems to imply friendly relations 
between the Israelites and their Arab neighbours on the eastern 
frontier of the Delta. The cruel servitude and oppression which 
followed tmder the “ new king which knew not Joseph,” seems 
to have lasted somewhat more than the period of eighty years from 
the birth to the call of Moses. § AV'’e have an interesting parallel 
to the Scriptmal account of its severity, in the s.tatement of Dio¬ 
dorus^ that the Babylonian captives of Bameses II. rebelled in 
consequence of the like intolerable burthens. An inscription of 
the same king states that no native Egj'ptian was permitted to 
work on his buildings, and the monriments show us foreign cap¬ 
tives thus employed. Tlie law of conquest, especially as inter¬ 
preted in the East, condemned that unhappy class to oppressive 
labour. But the jtosition of the Israelites was very different. 
Their long and peaceful abode in the land assigned to them im¬ 
plies the possession of definite j)rivilogcs, which were now violently 
withdrawn imder the impulse of fear, that great incentive to tjTanny. 
But when to this was added the attempt to stop their increase by 
the murder of their infants, the atrocious crime was justly punished 
by the miraculous death of the fiirstbori} of the Egjqitians. 

• Genesis 1. 15—26*. 

.+ See Genesis 1. 23. It is no jiart of our plan to discuss questions of Biblica 
criticism and interpretation, such as wlieUicr these r.umhci's are to be taken litcmlly, 
and ho-vr the slightly dilfereut statements respecting them arc to he reconciled. It is 
enough for our juirpose that the increase was not impossible, especially taking Jioly- 
gamy into the account. It has been suggested that their numbers were swelled by 
other Semitic peoples, who were brought as captives into lOgyjit, and by many of the 
£gyptians themselves. That they intermarried with the Egyptians is seen bj' Joseph’s 
own exami>le, and mention is made of the mixed multitude who went up with them 
out of Egypt; but that multitude is evidently not included in the enumeration of the 
people (Exodus xii. 37, 38). 

J Exodus L 8, 9 ; Psalm cv. 24. 

§ According to ITsshcr’s system, Joseph was sold into Egypt B.e. 1729 ; he was thirty 
years old (Genesis xli. 46) when he stood before Phoroah, b.c. 1715; his death at 110 
years old was in b.c. 1635. The birth of Moses was in B.c. 1571. Tlio interval is sixty- 
four years; but, as the oppression did not begin till after the death of the whole gene¬ 
ration who had lived with Joseph (Exodus L 6), and perhaps not till after a further 
I>eriod of prosperity (v. 7), its beginning may be fixed near the end of that interval. It 
is reasonable also to allow as much time as jmssible for the previous increase of th e people. 
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In the meantime, the king’s sanguinary edict proved the first 
step in the series of providential events which prepared a deliverer 
for Israel in tjie person of the^ greatest man, next to the Divine 
Exemplar of humanity, that* * * § the world has ever seen. Moses, the 
son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi, hidden from his birth by the 
faith of his parents, was rescued by Pharaoh’s daughter from 
the fate to which they were obliged at last to expose him, and was 
brought up at the Egyptian court as her adopted son. The state¬ 
ment of Stephen, that “ he was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,”*—^learning of which the priests held the key—is so far 
confirmed by the tradition handed down by Manetho, and copied by 
several ancient writers, that he was an Egyptian priest of Helio¬ 
polis. The same high authority adds, that “ he was mighty in 
words and deeds,” evidently while still at Pharaoh’s court. We 
cannot, however, accept without confirmation the tradition pre¬ 
served by Josephus of the victories of Moses over the Ethiopians 
who had invaded Egjpt,—^liis imrsuit of them to their o^vn land, 
with circumstances too marvellous for sober history,—his capture 
of their capital, Saba, and his marriage to the daughter of the 
Etliiopian king.f According to this legend, it was tlie ungrateful 
jealousy of the Egyptians that caused his flight to Midian, a step 
which the authentic narrative of Scripture ascribes to his deliberate 
choice of the cause of his suffering brethren. J 

This choice; which the Apostle places among the brightest ex¬ 
amples of faith in unseen realities, was, even from tlie nacre worldly 
point of view, an act of the noblest self-renunciation. In the 
prime of life, and in the full flush of success, enjoying princely 
rank, and on a level with the priests in the knowledge that gave 
them power and wealth, Moses descended from this lofty position, 
and probabl 3 ’^ renounced the hope of one j’ct higher, to share the 
sufferings and degrtidation of a nation of oppressed slaves. That 
he had a pfophetic knowledge of his mission to deliver the people, 
is clearly intimated by Stephen. § When “ it came into his heart 
to visit the children of Israel,” we may suppose that he had little 
knowledge and no experience of their actual condition. His first 
burst of indignation at seeing the cruel beating of a Hebrew by an 
Egyptian taskmaster broke through all restraint. But while by 
slaying the oppressor he cast off for ever his connexion with the 

* Acts viL 22. 

+ An Ethiopian wife of Moses is nientiono<l in Nunil>ers xii. 1. 

J Exodus ii. 11, compared with Acts vii. 23, 24, and Hebrews xi. 24—26. 

§ Acts vii. 26. 
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coTirt, he found that the people were too dispirited hy slavery to 
accept his aid and leadership; and, rejectee?, by them an& pro¬ 
scribed by Pharaoh, he fled to the ^and of Midian. , 

The Midianites ■were a tribe of Koturaito Arabs, having their 
chief seats along the eastern side of the eastern or .^lanitic gulf 
of the lied Sea, and sometimes pasturing their flocks in the penin¬ 
sula of SiuaL It seems to have been in the latter region that 
Moses found refuge with Jethro, orRaguel, a patriarchal prince and 
priest, whose daughter ho married. To the forty years of learning 
and activity wliich ho had spent in Egypt, were now added forty 
more of lonely meditation, as he fed his fatlicr-in-law’s flocks 
amidst the grandest solitudes of nature. The idea naturally suggests 
itself that, with the maturity of thought acquired by such a mode 
of lifp, he received also tlie revelations which he recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. At length, in the most secret recess of the 
desert of Mount Sinai, at “ Horeb, the mount of God ” (doubtless 
an ancient sanctuary of the Arabian tribes), he wfis brought face to 
face with Jehovah, and received his commission to lead forth the 
Israelites to worship God on that very sjMit. We need not hero 
enlarge on the strictly religious aspects of this great epoch in the 
history of the worltL 

Returning to Egypt, where a new king now reigned,* and 
joining himself with his brother Aaron, who was associated with 
him as the speaker and mediator, Moses first presented himself 
before the elders of the Israelites. Forty years of continued afflic¬ 
tion had at last made them cry to God, whom they had almost 
forgotten amidst the idolatries of Egypt, and prepared them to 
welcome the deliverer they had before rejected. They believed tlio 
signs which proved that “ Jehovah had„visited His people,” and 
bowed their heads and worshipped, f 

The details of the contest that ensued with Pharaoh belong to 
Scripture history; nor can wo properly discuss here the theological 
question it involves. J The first demand was moderate—that the 
jxjople might go forth to keep a feast to Jehovah their God in the 
wilderness. On arriving there, it was clearly implied that they 
were to be at God’s disposal; and Moses steady rejected every 
orfer short of their d^arture with their entire families and flocks. 
The claim of God was founded on that relation "wjhich is fh® fesy 
to the whole histoiy of the Hebrew nation, Israel is my son, 
even my firstborn;” and Pharaoh’s obstinate resolution to keep 
in slavery the people who thus belonged to God, was met firom the 

+ Exodus iy. 29—SI. t Romans ix. 17, 18. 


* Exodus iv. 19. 
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first by the threat, “ I will slay thy son, even thy firstborn.” * 
To this infliction the other plagues were but preparatory, giving 
the king and people-^for they sided with him-^the opportunity of 
yielding to milder chastisementt. The nature of th^e was wonder¬ 
fully adapted to the country, the habits, and the superstitions of the 
Egyptians, who saw not only the common plagues of their coxmtry 
miraculously ag^avated, but its best blessings made the-sources 
of disease and death j their property destroyed, their j)ersons, their 
gods, and tlieir sacred river polluted. The truly miraculous 
nature of the plagues was proved by the vain attempts of the 
magicians to imitate them beyond the point which mere trickery 
could reach, and.thc shepherd’s staff of Moses became the wonder¬ 
working rod which was to govern and guide the people of Israel. 
At length came that blow which was the first threatened and the 
last struck; and while, amidst the darkness that might be felt, 
every Egyj)tian house resounded with tlie wail for the firstborn, 
from the i)alace of Pharaoh to the captive’s dungeon,—^while the 
priests howled for tlieir sacred animals, as Jehovah 

“c-ijiinllcd with one stroke 
Both their firsthom and all their bleating gods,”— 

the emancipated Israelites, fiilly equipped for their departure, and 
enriched by the fears of their neighbours, ate for the first time 
that great feast which took its name from the destroyer “ jiassing 
over ” their houses, marked by the blood of the sacrificial lamb, 
and which became the perpetual tjqic of a stUl higher deliverance 
from death and bondage. ‘‘It is a night to bo much observed” in 
the history of the world, as well as in the annals of the chosen 
race-t , 

The exodus took place in the night of (or, according to our 
reckoning, before) the fourteenth day of the lunar month nearest 
to the vernal equinox; and this month, Abib or Nisan, becanSe 
tlienceforth the first of the Hebrew ecclesiastical year. The civil 
year began about the autumnal equinox, with the month TisrL 
The period of 430 years fixed in God’s first announcement of the 
captivity to Abraham was now completed; and this period must 
bo dated from the call of Abraham; the actual time of the 

* Kxodun iv. 22, 28. It was probably a very old principle of religion, that the 
firstborn and all firstfrnits belonged especially to God, and must either be sacrificed 
or redeemed. The Passover gave a now sanction to this doctrine ; and in it the Jews 
offered the lamb of redemption, before bringing to God the firstfrnits of the year. 

i* Exodus xii. 42. 
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sojourn in Egypt, from the descent of Jacob to the Exodus, was 
216 years.* 

The Jewish Habbinical tradition places tlie exodus in the year 
of the world 2447, that is, in b.c/ 1344; but the rabbinical chro¬ 
nology is of little authority by itself, f This date, however, falls 
within'the reign of Men-ptah or Ptah-men, the son of Rameses 
the Great (b. c. 1328—1309), according to the chronology of 
Bunsen, Lepsius, and their followers, who regard this king as the 
Pharaoh of the Bxodus.| They rely mainly on the strange account 
about'the exodus which Josejjhus gives from Manetho, "with tlie 
strongest protest against its authenticity. § 

The ‘story is that King Menophis or Amenophia resolved to pro¬ 
pitiate the gods by purging tlie land of all lepers and unclean 
persons. These, to the number of 80,000, among whom were 
some* leprous p^jests, were banished to the quarries in the eastern 
hills; but the king afterwards gave them the cit 3 ’^of Avaris (Pelu- 
sium), from which the Shepherds had been expelled. Here they 
chose for their leader an apostate priest of Heliopolis, whose name 
Osarseph was changed to Moses, and swore obedience to him. Ho 
gave them new laws, bidding them disregard the gods and sacrifice 
the sacred animals, and forbidding all intercourse with the other 
Egyptians. He fortified the city, and called in the aid of the ex¬ 
pelled Shepherds, who had settled at Jerusalem, and who advanced 
to Avaris with an army of 200,000 men. The King of Egjqit 
marched against them with 300,000 men, but returned to Memphis 
through fear of an ancient prophecy. He then fled to Ethiopia, 
whence he returned after an absence of thirteen years, drove the 
rebels out of Egypt, and pursued them to the frontier of SjTia. 
The story is equally irreconcileable with the Scripture, and with 
the monuments of the nineteen years’ reign of Men-ptah, which 
leave no space for his absence for thirteen years in Ethiopia. || 

• 

• Genesis xv. 18 ; Sxodus xu. 41 ; Acts vi. 7 ; Galatians iii. 17. For the proof 
of this position, a^inst those who date the 430 years from the descent of Jacob into 
Egypt, sec Clinton’s Essay on Scripture Chronology, Pctsti HdUnvUi, Vol. I., p. 283; 
and Mr. Poole’s art. Chronology, in Smith’s Dictimtary of Ote Mible. The Captivity 
itself had lasted 215 years (b.c. 1706—1461, TJssher). 

+ See note on Scripture Chronology, p. 10. 

*' t -A slight alteration is evidently required to bring the exodus to the lost year of 
his reign. Sir J. Q. 'Wilkinson, while adopting the opinion of I.op.sius, places 
Ptah-men as late as b.o. 1245, which is far too low for the date of the exodus. 
Bawlinson's Herodotus, Appendix to Book II. c. viii., "Vol. II. p. 372. 

,§ Joseph, contra Apionem., I. 26. 

II It is even at variance with other notices of the exodus in the lists of Manetho, 
to which, however, we must not attach too great importance, as they may only 
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On tlie whole, then, it seems hopeless to fix the date of the 
exodus'by Manetho’s.testimony, and least of all can we depend 
upon the story f elated by Josephus. It evidently confuses remi¬ 
niscences of the expulsion olT the Hyksos with the exodus of the 
Israelites ; nor is it credible that the latter should have exercised 
the power ascribed to them in Egypt, without some record thereof 
in their own history. Weighing the story critically against the 
Mosaic record, apart fi*om all higher authority, it is a manifest 
invention of the priests to conceal a great national disgrace, and 
to heap odium on a people whom they hated. 

The fable by which the Egyptian priests chose to hand down 
the story of their great national disaster is related not only by 
Josephus, but by several Greek writers, in forms varied chiefly by 
the greater or lesser degree in which they were infected by. the 
animosity of the Egyptians against the Jews. But, perverted as 
it Is, the legend indicates some interesting points. That religious 
hatred was deeply concerned in the persecution, may be inferred 
from the uniform rei)resentation of the i)coi»le as a mixed collection 
of polluted outcasts ; and the S 2 )ecial mention of lejjers among 
them cannot but recall the sign of the leprf)us hand, one of the 
first by which the mission of Moses was attested. The employ¬ 
ment of the leprous persons in the quarries, their choice of Moses 
for their leader and acceptance of new laws at his hands, and the 
failure of the Egyjjtians to prevent their dci>arture, are so many 
dim reflections of the truth; and the great pestilence, which is said 
'to have warned tlie Egyptians to exi)el them, may bo connected 
with the i>lague8 of Egypt, and esjietiially with the slaughter of 
the firstborn. The mention of Jerusalem, though an anachronism 
which betrays the utter absence of historical accuracy, clearly 
shows to what nation the story was meant to apply. But the most 
curious points in the various forms of the legend are those which 
relate to Moses and his legislsrtion. The character ascribed tb 
him, of an apostate Egyptian priest, confirms the fact that he 
'was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and various 

express the opinions of the chrouologcrs in whose copies alone the lists have come 
down to ns. Thtis Africaniis names Aniosis, the first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(about B.o. 1525), as the Pharaoh under whom Moses lelt I^ypt, which would agree 
with the date assigned to the exodus by Petavius, and come very near to that of 
Ussher. This may, however, refer to the flight into Midian, rather than to the 
exodus. Both the Greek and Armenian copies of Eusebius place the exodus under the 
ninth king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, namely Achencheres, who is either the son of, 
or the same as. Horns, the son of Amenophis III. Nay, in the very legend on which 
the German writers roly, the name given is Menophis, or Amenophis, though the con¬ 
text leaves little doubt that Men-ptah, the son of Rameses II., is the king intended. 
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forms of the toaditiou attest that he was “ mighty in word and 
deed.” 

Thus Hecatsaus of Abdera, who visited Egypt ^der Ptolemy I. 
and wrote an Egyptian history, mentions Moses as the most dis¬ 
tinguished of the Jews, both in knowledge and bravery. The 
story of this writer, as preserved by Diodorus, is, that the worship 
of the gods having been neglected on account of the number of 
foreigners in Egypt, the* Egyptians were warned by a pestilence to 
<irive away the pollution. The most distinguished of the expelled 
foreigners followed Danaus and Cadmus into Greece; but the 
greater number were led by Moses mto Judma, which was then 
uninhabited. There he built Jerusalem and many other cities, 
divided the people into twelve tribes, appointed judges and ])riests, 
and.crected a sanctuary, which contained no images of the gods ; 
for Moses held that the Deity could not be fitly represented by any 
human form, being in truth nothing else than the heaven whtch 
surrounds and embraces the w'orld. Having trained the j>eoplo by 
warlike institutions, Moses conquered tlxc surrounding nations and 
divided their lands among the Jews. He forbad foreign commerce, 
made education obligatory, and enacted laws for marriage and 
burial.* Such is the interesting though confused account given 
by an intelligent and apparently impartial Greek, wdio had access 
in Egypt to Jewish as well as Egyi^tian sources of information. 

Diodorus, who has .preserved this story, gives another version of 
it, according to which, when tlie temple was ixrofaned by Antiochns 
Epiphanes, the picture of Moses was fomxd in tlie Holy of Holies, 
as a man with a long beard, and with'abook in his hand, mounted 
on an ass ; and the legend stated that the Israelites in the wilder¬ 
ness were guided by an ass to a spring, of water. The ass was tlie 
Egyptian symbol for the evil principle, Typhon, who was regarded 
as the god of the Hyksos, and of the kindred SjTian and Arabian 
tribes. ' • 

The great geographer Strabo, in the time of Julius Cassar and 
Augustus, relates the story in a much more imj>artial spirit, recog¬ 
nising in Moses a great reformer of religion, and in his followers 
those who honoured the unity of the Godhead. He falls, however, 
into the common error of regarding the Jews as a colony of tho 
Egyptians, mingled with Syrians and Phoenicians, a tradition which 
of itself bears witness to the exodus. 

Tacitus has collected the accounts of various authors into a 
strange medley of the traditions respecting the Shepherd Kings, the 

* DioJ. i. 27, 48, US. 
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exodus itself, and the story of Manetho; and, like most of the 
preceding writers, ho wews the Mosaic legislation as conceived in 
a spirit of hostility to mankin^.* This misrepresentation, spring¬ 
ing at first from envy at the privileges of the chosen people and 
dislike to their purer morality, was partly justified by tlieir own 
arrogant exclusiveness. 

It was long, however, before they thus abused their sense of 
privilege. The night of the exodus saw them 

“Bed from tho scourge, and recent from the chain ; ” 

though, in tlie first ardour of their new-found liberty, there was 
not one feeble person among their tribes.” "Wo must leave to tho 
special department of Scripture History the very interesting ques¬ 
tions of tlio route they followed in their three da 3 ’’ 8 ’ march to tho 
Hod Sea, tho point at which they crossed tho GulJ^ of Suez,'’and 
the vindication of the rniraeJe of tlieir jiassage and the destruction 
of the Egjqitians. On the whole, it seems most probable that, 
starting from Hamescs, not far north-cast of Heliopolis, they 
marched along the lino of tlio ancient canal, through the Wady- 
Tumeilftt^ and not through the more southern Warly-et-Teeh ( Valley 
of the Pilgrimage)^ which leads almost due east from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ohiro to the Gulf of Suez. Tlieir march was at first so 
directed that it might have brought them to the southern frontier 
of Palestine ; but Moses was commanded not to lead them at once 
to a conflict with its warlike inhabitants; and a sudden turn to 
the south brought them into tliat "trap, as it seemed to tho pur¬ 
suing Egyptians, whence tliey were delivered by the miracle to 
which they always looked back as the great epoch of their history; 
—the great proof that theirs was the true God.f 

Nei^cr docs it fall witliih our plan to trace the details of tlioir 
march to Mount Sinai, or to discuss the topography of that sacred 
spot. Their three months’ progress through the wilderness showed 
how entirely God had taken them into his own hands, and how 
perversely they opposed tlioir will' to His from the very moment of 
their rescue;—a type of our race in its pilgrimage through tho 
world,—a proof of tJie need for that law which they were called to 
receive, first from God himself, and then through Moses as the 
mediator. Tho spot chosen for the revelation, besides' being one 
of the most remarkable in the world for its awful solitaiy grandeur, 

♦ Tacit. Bist. y. 2—6. 

+ The route ihrouj^ tlio 'Wady-et-Toeli, besides exaggerating tho difficulty of tho 
passage of tho Bed Sea, altogether foils to account for the movement of turning to 
encamp beside the sea. Bxodus xiv. 2. 
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seems to liave been an ancient sanctaary'of the Arab who 

had still worshipped there the GJod of theirdather Abraham. We 
leave to the words of Scripture itself the relation t)f God’s descent 
npon the mount, a scene which struck Moses himself with terror. 

The full exposition of the law does not of course belong to 
general history; but yet it forms, in its leading principles, a 
standard by which to estimate the character and the true progress 
of the whole race. It was given to one nation, not as adapted to 
them alone, but because mankind at large had liecome unworthy to 
receive it; and it was given to them in trust for all the rest. Its 
foundation was in the truth of God's self-existence as the One 
God, in His almighty power as the creator of the world, in His 
supreme autliority over His creatures, and His paternal relation to 
mankind. In applying these general princijjles to tlie chosen 
people, Jehov&h revealed himself as tlieir only king, and raised 
them to the privileges of “ a holy nation, a royal priesthood.” 
While therefore it was treason in them to serve other gods, it was 
no less than usurjmtion against God for other nations and kings to 
claim authority over them. The leading commands and prohibi¬ 
tions reduced to a definite system of law those moral ju'inciples by 
which the lives of the i)atriarchs had been already governed, their 
great rule of life being found in the will of GckI. Those minuter 
regulations which were clearly not intended to lie universal,* were 
designed in part to secure the jmrity of the peoide, in part to pre¬ 
serve and set forth, in the lasj^ng and vivid form of institutions 
and symbols, tliose great religious truths which were at last to 
regenerate the world:—these were * the end of the law.” .The 
same symbolism ran through the divine worship, which was esta¬ 
blished in a form that appealed to the senses, and which was 
connected with the whole* social organization. The Sanctuary, at 
first a moveable tent or “ Tabernacle,” tlie model of the later 
Temple, was the visible abode of'the invisible God, who indicated 
his presence by the Shechinah, or cloud of glory; and, in place of 
the image of the deity^ which was enshrined in heathen temples, 
the Book of the Law itself was deposited in the sacred ark, imder 
the custody of the Priests, the descendants of Aaron, under whom 
the Levites acted as sacrificing priests, teachers, lawyers, and 
physicians. The holy festivals were to the people a constant bond 
of tmion with one another and with God; while the sacred and 
merciful institution of the Sabbath was extended, in the Sabbatic 

* Of coarse we cannot attempt here to draw the line, the existence of which 
we recognise. 
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Year and Jnbilee, in snch. a manner as to correct the inequalities of 
society, and to check the selfishness which makes such inequalities 
excessive. Eveiy Isrdlelite was holy to God, and equal in civil 
rights, and thereiore none might be reduced to slavery : * the land 
was God’s own possession, the use of which only was panted to 
the several tribes and families by lot, and it could not be per¬ 
manently alienated. Hence the institution of the Jubilee in every 
fiftieth year, when bondsmen were set free, debts remitted, and 
property that had been sold restored to its former possessors. In 
the Sabbatic year, the spontaneous produce of the land, abundant 
in Palestine, was freely enjoyed by the poor. The civil govern¬ 
ment was administered by the Elders of the tribes, and by a new 
class of judges, in the name of Jehovah, who was himself the sole 
King, ever j)resent in the camj), and deciding all doubtful cases by 
oracles given through the High Priest. The prippiples of *the 
I>atriarchal constitution were still preserved in the power of the 
I>rinco8 and elders of the tribes, who, besides having the internal 
government of their . own tribes, seem to have formed the 
Council of Seventy to consult with Moses and Aaron. As at 
the head of the state the will of God was supreme, so at the 
other extremity the consent of the people was signified by the 
voice of the assembled congregation. The bonds of national life 
were the descent from a common ancestor and the covenant with 
God. Provision was made for the recejition of strangers into the 
commonwealth, under certain restrictions; but all must observe 
the most essential laws. The peojilc dwelt around the tabernacle, 
as a military host, arrayed under the banners of their several tribes, 

* and ready to march in a prescribed order, to take possession of the 
land that had been ])romised to their fathers. The promise of 
long life in that land, anti the threat of expatriation and captivity, 
were the great sanctions of the law: the chief summaiy penalty 
for disobedience was the being “.cut oft' fi-om the congregation ” 
as a corrupted member, f 

It was on the 20th day of the second month of the second year 
from the epoch of the exodus (early in May, b.c. 1490),$ when, 
all these institutions having been arranged, and the Tabernacle 

* Only foroignors. purcltaseil or taltcn in war, could be made slaves, and laws were 
enacted for tbeir merciful treatment. 

+ In this brief siunmary, all minute points and doubtful discussions are avoided ; 
for instance, tlie question how far the external forms of the Mosaic institutions were 
imitated.from Egyptian models. 

4: That is, from the first day of the month Abib, on the fifteenth day of which the 
exodus took place. 
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having been erected on the first day of the same year, the encamx>- 
ment before Sinai was broken up. The interval of a year had been 
enough to show how deeply the people '♦ere corrupted by the 
idolatry of Egyi>t; and now their conduct proved that those who 
had a perfect law were stiU the true types of an imperfect 
humanity. 

Their exact route through the peninsula of Sinai is undeter¬ 
mined ; nor can we be smre of the position of Kadesh, tlie place 
near the southern fi’onticr of Palestine, at which they rebelled on 
hearing the report of the spies, and from whence they were turned 
back to complete the full term of forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness. The Forty Years’ Wandering was no mere term of 
penal suffering, but a i)eriod of most needful discipline, religious 
and moral, military and political, interi>osed between the slavery 
of Egypt and,thc free national life of Palestine. Nor can we suffi¬ 
ciently admire the providence which fuimshed such a scene for 
this stage in their training as the secluded peninsula of Sinai, 
whore the Israelites met with none but a, few wandering Arab 
tribes,—such as the hostile Amalekitcs and the friendly Midiauites, 
—of their relations to whom the narrative is almost silent.* We 
shoffid miss one of the most salient features in the history of the 
world, did wo not recognise, in this stage of the annals of the 
chosen i)eoi>le, a tj'pe of the progress both of the individual man 
and of the whole race, from the bondage and impotence of our 
fallen state, through the disciidine of suffering and by the “ law 
of liberty,” to the inheritance of om final rest. 

Towards the expiration of the forty years, we find them in the 
Arahahf the broad valley which runs northwai’d from the eastern 
gulf of the Bed Sea, along the foot of Mount Seir, and gives entrance 
to Palestine by the valley of the DcaSi Sea. Turned back thence 
by the jealousy of the kindred race of Edom, they marched round 
Mormt Seir into the hilly coimtry. cast of Jordan, afterwards called 
Pereea. This country was then occupied, after various changes of 
inhabitants, by two branches of the great tribe of the Amorites, 
whose chief scats, as wo have already seen, at the times ^f Abra¬ 
ham and Jacob, were in the central highlands of Palestine. Tlie 
southern part formed the kingdom of Sihon, and the northern, 
under the name of Bashan, the stiU. more powerful kingdom of the 
giant Og. Both made war against the Israelites, to whom their 
overthrow gave possession of the whole land from the foot of 
Moimt Hermon and the chain of Anti-libanus to the river Amon, 

• Sco Exodus xvii.; Deatorouomy xxv. 17; Exodus xviii.; Numbers x. 
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which runs into the Pead Sea. The hUls south of this stream, 
wore held hy the pastoral race of Moab, one of the two sons of 
Lot,'round whos^ land*the Israelites had marched in peace; and 
beyond them, towards the Gre&t Desert, were the Beni-Ammi, the 
children of Lot’s other son, Ammon. Both nations had been 
lately driven out by the Amorites from the land now conquered 
by Israel. They formed a confederacy with the Midianites 
against the invaders; and Balak, king of Moab, sought for a 
Divine sanction to tlie enterimse. Far to the East, at Pothor, in 
Mesopotamia, dwelt a famous projdiet, Balaam the son of Beor, 
who had i)reserv(Kl tlie knowledge of tlie true God, and received 
oracles from Him, tliough practising at the same time the arts of 
magic, and “ loving tlie wages of inicj[uity a type chosen by two 
sacred writers to describe tlie apostates of the last days. Few epi¬ 
sodes of Scrijiturc history are more picturesque, aqd none more 
morally significant, than that of the apostate projihet struggling 
with God and his own conscience to earn the gifts of Balak, and 
thrice ccanpelled to^bless the people whom he had come to curse. 
He revenged his disaiijiointment by seducing them to practise the 
licentious rites of Bmil-]>eor, but jierished in the vengeance which 
Moses was commanded to take upon the Moabites. 

During these events, Israel was encamped in the plains of 
Moab,”—the terraces which descend from the hills to the deep 
valley of tlie Jordan, ojiposito to Jericho. Here Moses delivered 
to them those parting discourses which occupy the Book of Deute¬ 
ronomy ; and, having ajqiointed Joshua as his successor, yielded 
u]i his life on the toji of Mount Pisgali, after beholding the iirosjKsct 
of the land which he was not suffered to enter (b.c. 1451). With 
him ended the generation who had come uji out of Egypt. 

The only survivors of that generation, preserved as a special 
reward of their fidelity in bringing a good report of the land, were 
Caleb and Joshua. Under the commaud of the latter, a new and 
vigorous race, trained by the long experience of the Desert, advanced 
to the conquest of their promised inheritance. Wo need but glance 
at the miraculous passage of the Jordan and fall of Jericho, the 
repulse from Ai for Achan’s sin, and the subsequent capture of 
that city, followed Cy the great defeat of the confederated kings of 
Southern Palestine in the pass of Beth-horon, when the sun and 
moon stood still at the command of Joshua, that the slaughter of 
the enemy might be complete. The campaign was finished by the 
capture and destruction of all the chief cities of the south, except 
Jerusalem. In the following year (b.c. 1460), a league of the 
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noithem kings, wlio brought into the field a great force of war- 
chariots, was as signally overthrown at the “Waters of Merom,” 
the small lake formed by the Upper Jordhn. These two ^cat 
victories decided the fate of the country; but its entire • conquest 
occupied seven years; and even then there remained great cities 
and whole districts unsubdued (b.c. 1445).* This was natural in so 
rapid a conquest; and the residtlDg state of things was a divinely 
appointed trial of the people’s steK^fastness to their faith. And 
the very reason why some of the conquered tribes were permitted 
to remain suggests one answer to the moral difficulty raised by 
their general extermination. Baces so depraved, that their very 
neighbourhood was a constant source of corruption, were clearly 
past any milder treatment. Nor can the historian, imless he be 
an unbeliever, record their destruction w'ithout a distinct recogni¬ 
tion* of the fqct, that it was done at the command of God. The 
razed cities and slaughtered inlmbitants were not the victims of 
military licence, but were solemnly devoted to Jehovali. The full 
rigour of the sentence seems to have been executed only ju a few 
conspicuous examples, as those of Jericho and Ai. Tlie cities were 
generally left in a habitable state when their defences were razed, 
and many of their inhabitants may have been sx>arcd. One people 
only, through a curious stratagem, obtained a treaty of peace ; and 
these Gibeonites were reduced to perpetual servitude in the menial 
offices of the sanctuary, f 

Meanwhile Israel had kejjt up the military' organization of 
invaders in an enemy’s cotmtry, their head-quarters being their 
original camp at Gilgal near Jericho. But now the Tabernacle 
was removed to Shiloh, in the central hill-country between Jordan 
and the Mediterranean, which was assigned to Ei»hraim, the tribe 
of Joshua hunself Seated in front of the sanctuary, with the 
High Priest Eleazar and the seventy elders, Joshua divided the 
land among the twelve tribes by Ipt, a form of decision which tlie 
Jews regarded as expressing the Divine will. The two tribes of 
Heuben and Gad, and half of the tribe of Manasseh, had already 
received their inheritance from Moses in the conquered land on the 
east of the Jordan, which was specially adapted for their numerous 
flocks; and their armed men, having fulfilled the condition of 
marching before their brethren till the conquest was achieved, were 
now dismissed in peace. A misunderstanding with reference to an 
altar erected by them on the banks of Jordan, as a memorial of 
their claim to a common share in the privileges of Israel, called 

* For a list of these, see Jodiua ziii. .f- Joshna ix 
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forth a display of zeal which proved how steadfast all the people 
were aS yet to their faith; and the affair boimd more closely 
together the trij^es divided by the stream of Jordan. It was from 
that eastern division, and especially from the rough highlands of 
Gilead, that some of Israel’s greatest heroes sprang. Such were 
the judge Jephthah ond the prophet Elijah. 

There remained nine tribes and a half on the west of the Jordan. 
Levi, being devoted to the priesthood, received no separate in¬ 
heritance, and was not reckoned among the twelve ;* but the 
numl)er was made up by the division of Joseph into the two tribes 
of Ephraim 6,nd Manasseh. These two obtained the central dis¬ 
trict, composed of fertile hills and rich valleys ; and far exceeding 
the lot of anj-^ other tribe, except Judah, which received the rough 
hill-eountry of the south. The future capital, Jerusalem, as yet 
in the hands of the Jebusites, lay on the northern border of Judah, 
but strictly within the territory of Benjamin. The latter tribe 
held a narrow atriji of land between the hills of Ephraim and 
those of Jmlah, containing the most important passes from the 
valley of the Jordan to the great Philistine plain. It is unneces¬ 
sary to describe the lots of the other tribes, which corresponded 
very strikingly to the prophetic blessing of Jacob; f and the 
geography of Palestine may be assumed to be familiar to our 
readers. The division included the land that still remained to be 
conquered ; and some of the tribes in fact never obtained all their 
allotted }> 08 sessions, such as Dan and Simeon in the maritime 
plain of Philistia, and Asher in the borders of Sidon. * The old 
inhabitants hehl most tenticiously to the lowlands, where their 
military force, and j)articularly in the north their war-chariots, 
could act best; and there were times in the dark period following 
the death of Joshua when the Israelites were almost entirely 
driven back into the hills. 

But the declension which broxight upon them such weakness had 
not yet begun. In the pregnant simplicity of the sacred narra¬ 
tive we are told that “ Jehovah gave unto Israel all the land 
which He sware to give unto their fathers; and they possessed it, 
and dwelt therein. And Jehovah gave them rest round about, 
according to all that He sware unto their fathers: and there stood 
not a man of all their enemies before them ; Jehovah delivered all 

* The Ijevitos poaseasod forty-eight cities with their suhiirhs, six of which were made 
“cities of refuge” for involuntary homicides. For their maintenance they had the 
tithes of all prodneo, and portions of th^sacrifices. 

+ Genesis xlix. 

vou I. M 
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their enemies into their hand. There failed not aught of any good 
thing which Jehovah had spoken unto the house of Istbel ;^all 
came to pass.”* If this language seem too strong for the real 
facts, it should be remembered that it describes privileges put 
within their power, and only not actually enjoyed by their own 
fault; and that the possessions of the nation did reach, under 
David and Solomon, to the full bounds of -the promised land, 
fix)m the bbrders of Egypt to the Euphrates. 

Unlike other nations, who have had to build up the edifice of 
material prosperity by slow and painful efforts, the Israelites 
entered into the fruits of a civilization long established, in a 
country highly favoured by climate, products, and -position. 
Ancient Palestine f is not fairly descrilxjd by the sarcasms of 
Gibbon. The rugged portions of its surface, like the more rugged 
banks of the Rhine, were converted, by a system of terrace culti¬ 
vation, into luxuriant vineyards. Olives and other fruit-trees 
abounded; the valleys produced rich crops of corn; the hills 
furnished ample pasturage, and the woods harboured such swarms 
of wild bees that the honey was often dropiiing from the trees. J 
The ‘‘land flowing wdth milk and honey” is no jioetic fiction, but an 
accurate description of a country abounding in the first necessaries 
of life—for such is honey in the absence of the sugiu*cane. The 
finest timber was obtained from the forests of Gilead and Bashaii, 
and from the cedar groves of Lebanon, whose two giant chains 
crowned the whole land upon the north. The hapi)y i)osition of 
Palestine'has often been noticed, in the very centre of the ancient 
world, and at the confluence of the great routes of traflic, both by 
land and sea; and at the height of her prosperity, under Solomon, 
she had ports both on the Bed Sea aigid the Mediterranean. At 
the time of the conquest Canaan teemed wuth a i>ojnjlation who 
had made fiill use of these natural advantages. The whole face of 
the country was covered with strong cities, each imder its king; 
the fruits brought in by the spies bear witness to the richness even 

* Joshua xxi. 43—45. 

+ Wo use the name which has been mloptcd in geography from the Greek writers ; 
though none could well be less appropriate. Describing projwrly the countiy of the 
Philistines, the most constant enemies of the Hebrews, it was extended to the land of 
the latter in the full form of Syria-Pahestina, or more briefly Pal^stina. In our 
-veraion .the word is twice nsed, in the narrower sense only t £xodus xv. 15 • 
Isaiah xiv. 29, 81. The Biblical name of the country is Canaan, in the early 
X>Miod ; and afterwards the separate parts are described by the names of the tribes 
and by local designations, such as Gilead, Bashan, Ac. When the land was divided 
into the two kingdoms, they were called by*the names of Juduh and Israel. 

t. 1 Samuel xiv. 26. 
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of its least fertile parts; and the goodly Babylonish garment, and 
other treasures found among the spoils of Jericho, ind^ate an 
active conimerc^i with the Bast. Thus did the Israelites find them¬ 
selves the masters of great and goodly cities, which they builded 
not, and houses full of all good things, which they :^led not, 
and wells digged, which they digged not, vineyards and olive-trees, 
which they planted not: ”—* 

“ It was a fearful .joy, I ween, 

To trace the Heathens* toil. 

The limpid wells, the orchards green, 

Left ready for the s)ki11. 

The household stores uhtouch'd, the roses bright 
Wreath’d o’er the cottage walls in garlands of delight. ”+ 

Before the first tide of gratitude had had time to ebb,, their 
aged leatlor twice convened the people to receive a final charge 
and warning. The second of these assemblies was held at 
Klicchern, the old abode of Abraham and Jacob, and henceforth 
the chief cit}’, till it was eclipsed by Jerusalem. Here the bones 
of Joseph, which had been brought out of Egypt at the Exodus, 
were committed to his fathers’ burial-j)lacp. The covenant was 
solemnly renewed, and a stone of incmorhd was set up under an 
oak, perhai)s in the very grove where Abraliam had jatched his 
tent five hundred years before. One passage in Joshua’s last 
a<ldr<-ss would seem to show that the idols of the Canaanites ha<l 
ali*eady found worshippers among, the people; J and his parting 
Avarniugs are uttered in the same sadly prophetic spirit as those of 
Moses. Joshua died about n.o. 1420. The people remained faithful 
to Jehovali during the days t»f the ciders who outlived him. He was 
not long survived by the Jiigh priest Elcazar, the son of Aaron, 
the epotjh of whose death closes the first period of Israel’s history 
as a nation (about B.c. 1420). 

Tlie time of the Juugiss, from ’the death of Joshua to the election 
of Saul,—^a period of about 330 years,—fitly represents, by the 
intricacy of its history, the confusion of the commonwealtli.§ It is 
not, however, ditficnlt to api)rehend those leading points which alone 
belong to general history. Much light is thrown on the beginning 
of the period by the later chapters of the Book of Judges, which 
are properly suj)p]emental to the general mention of the jjeople’s 

* Deuteronomy vi. 10, 11. + Keble ; Christian Year. t Joshua xxiv. 23. 

■ § B.o. 1427—1095. This is according to Usshor ; but most nioiiem chronologers 
adopt a much longer period. See the Note on Scripture Chronology, at the end of the 
Introduction. 
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declension at the beginning of the book.* Here we see great 
questions of public policy decided by the whole people assembled at 
the Sanctuarj', and learning the will of God from^thc high priest. 
The Theocracy was in full force, administered by the high jiriest 
and the council of elders, in the spirit of such uncompromising 
zeal against a gross outrage, that the tribe of Benjamin was almost 
exterminated by the rest. We see too, in the companion stoiy of 
Micah and the Danites, the beginnings of idolatry and brigandage. 
Meanwhile, noble deeds of daring were 2 >erformed in driving out 
the heathen from various parts of the land, and in these the 
family of Caleb were conspicuous. But religious zeal soon laded 
before the seductions of idolatry, and the f>eople, having,lost the 
true source of their power, easily succumbed to the tyrants whose 
oppression was the punishment of their sin. Among the mmierous 
gods of the licathen whom they served, the chief were Chemosh, 
the god of Moab, and Baal and Aslitaroth, the deities of Phoenicia : 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Tlieir living Strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods ; for which their heads as low 
Bowed down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes, ” 

This declension was aided by natural ctiuses, so ftowerful that 
nothing short of the firmest atlhorcncc to the idea of religious unity 
could have arrested their working; and that bond failed. From 
the moment that the tribes took pttssession of their several lots, 
different in their physical characters rind in their relations to the 
old inhabitants, they began to have separate interests and dangers. 
It became more and more difBcnlt to assemble the whole congrega¬ 
tion before the Tabernacle under their elders ; in fact, the only such 
meeting of which we read was that in which the eleven tribes ]eague<l 
together for the punishment of Benjamin. From this meeting at 
Shiloh under Phinchas, to the time when Samuel called the 
people together at Bamah and at Mizpch, the national life seems 
to have fallen ai)art into that of the separate tribes. The only 
personal centre of the state, the high priest, was so insignificant 
that none is mentioned by name from Phinelms to Eli except in the 
genealogies. Disorders arose within the tribes themselves; and tJie 

* Compare Judges ii. with chapters xvii—xxi. nesidc.s the indication of time 
given by the mention of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, as high priest (xx. 28), the 
great crime of Gibeah is mentioned by Hosea (x. B) as the beginning of Israel's 
wickedness. 
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chiefs of volunteer bands (often composed of outlaws and subsisting 
as freebooters), like Jephthah, usurped the authority ofilie elders, 
and succeeded i* * * § i founding new houses of their own. These inter¬ 
nal dissensions invited attacks fi-om the predatory tribes on the 
southern and eastern borders, which were also peculiarly exposed 
through the want of any natural frontiers, while the warlike popula¬ 
tions of the great maritime plain and of the inland valleys formed an 
ever-present danger in the liesirt of the state. The comparative ex- 
einjjtion of Judah from these troubles is a fact that deserves notice. 
Strong in its numbers* and in the natural defences of its hill 
(tountiy, the tribe appears to have preser\'ed that fidelity to 
religious patriotism, of which so bright an example had been set 
by Caleb ; and it is to the fields of Bethlehem that we must look 
for that beautiful jncture of peaceful patriartjhal life, which occu- 
l»ies the sec«)iid sui)]>lenient to the Book of Judge8.t Not bu't that 
this tribe had its couflic’ts. The ])resence of the Arab hordes on 
the south, and of the warlike Philistines on the west, formed a 
continual danger, arid may account for the nnblamed absence of 
Judah from the great struggles under Deborah and Gideon. 

To correct these internal evils, and to oi)pos 0 these invasions 
from witlamt, the |)Oople had the mercy of Jehovah, renewed as 
often as they rei»ented, and the noble daring of heroes raised up 
for their delivtsrance, to w'hom impartial history will not assign a 
lower rank than it gives^to Jjoonidas and Tell. Amidst ^he 
disunion of the nation, tlmse men, and sometimes women, led one 
or two tribes to the victory which was granted to their faith; J 
and their deeds form the only history of Israel for about throe 
centuries. 

Tlie gi'eat oj>])Te.ssors of Israel were the kings of Me.sopotaniia, 
of Moab, and of Hazor, a great city on their northern frontier y 
the Midianites, Amalekites, Ammonites, and Philistines. § Tlieir 

* After the Exodus, Judah was by fiir the most ntiinerons trilMj (Numbers L). At 
tl»e stfi.-oiid nuiubering they Iiad iiuToascd, while most of the tribes had diminished 
(Numhei-s xxvi.); and the disproportion seents to liuvo gone on increasing. 

+ The Hook of Knth. The tirst Knp)>h'inont, as we have already pointed out, con- 
si.sts of Judgcoi xvii,—xxi. Tlie date of Ruth is uncertain, as its calculation depends 
ujion the genealogies, in which some steps may perhax>s bo wanting. The most 
probable time seems to bo abotrt the beginning of the tUirteeuth century B.O., cou- 
tein{w>rary Avith the judgeship of Deborah and Barak in the north. 

J See Hebrews xi. SS2 —24. 

§ We hear of jio hostilities AA'ith the Pheenicians, with AAlioin the ncighbouHng 
tribes of Israel seem thus early to have formed the peaceful relations which were 
continued under David and Solomon- 
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great heroes were Otlmiel, the son of Caleb, Ehud, Deborah and 
Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. .These, besides delivering^ 
them in war, administered justice with S, special ajithority, which 
was greatly needed amidst the confusion of ordinary government; 
and hence they received' the name of Judges. Their office formed 
a sort of transition from the pme theocracy, on which the people 
had lost their hold, to a regular monarchy: it was designed to 
correct that state of things, in which ‘‘ there was no king in 
Israel, but every man did that which was right in his own eyes.”* 
It is a great error to suppose that their authority was universal, 
any more than the oppressions which 4hey overthrew. Thus the 
servitude to the Moabites and the deliverance by Ehud affected 
only the south. Sisera overran the north, and was defeated by 
the tribes of Zebulon, Issachar, and Naphthali. The hordes of 
the Midianites jind Amalekites broke into the centre, and Gideon 
led against them the tribes of Ephraim and Mtmassch, Zebulon 
and ISTaphthalL The scene of Jephthah’s resistance to the Am¬ 
monites was the country east of the Jordan; while, on the south¬ 
west border, the people were perpetually harassed by the Philis¬ 
tines, from the days of Shamgar to those of Samson. It is to 
this local character of the scenes of the history of the Judges, and 
to the probability that some of them were contemporaneous, that 
we must look for the solution of the clironological difficulties 
of the iJeriod. Above all the othcaj Judges, before the holy 
Samuel, towers the princely figure of Gideon, who refused the 
offered crown of Israel, and whose son Abimelech for a short 
time set up at Shechem a kingdom which bears a curious resem¬ 
blance to the Greek tyrannies. 

After the terrible blows inflicted on ^e Midianites by Gideon 
•and on the Ammonites by Jephthah, the northern and eastern 
tribes enjoyed comparative repose; and we read of several judges 
who viere remarkable only for the dignities they conferred on their 
numerous offspring.f With the restoration of tranquillity, the 
high-priesthood emerges from its obscurity, in the person of 
Eli, but only to reveal that worst corruption of the theocratic 
commonwealth,— 

“ When the priest 

Tams atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who filled 

With lust and violence the house of God. ” 

* Judges xvii. 6. ^ 

t Such were Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Ahdon j the rule of each being UmnnA to 
portions of the land. Judges x. 1— B-, adi. 8—15. 
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The iadulgcnt •weakness of Eli and the profligacy of his^'sons were 
avenged by the Philistines, who, having long tlircatened the 
southern tribes^ now reduced them and, as it would seem, the 
whole country to subjection (b.c. 1131). For forty years they were 
complete masters over Israel; and they were only finally subdued 
by David. The warlike Danites failed to support their champion 
Samson, whose ill-regulated strength forms a striking contrast to 
the moral power of Samuel. Even the men of Judah submitted. 
An attempt to cast ofi* the yoke was crushed in two decisive 
battles at Eben-ezer, in the second of which the ark of God, 
rashly brought into the field as a charm for victory, was caiitured, 
Eli’s two sons were slain, and the news was fatal to the old man 
himself. But the disasters and disgrace which the captive ark 
brought ujjon the Philistines, as well as on their national god, 
Dugon, forced them to confess themselves conquered by the God 
of Israel, imd they restored the sirk with every ma^ of honour.* 

Meanwhile a new deliverer was preparing, in the person of the 
godly Samuel, to show that the victory was only to be gained by 
devotion, and to restore the glories of the Theocracy in its last 
tlays. The story of his birth' and consecration, his training in 
the Sanctuary, his inspired warning to Eli, and his call to the 
I)rophctic office, is too well known to require reiJetition. 

Tins order of Prophet had been instituted in the person of 
Moses, who promised that a succession of prophets should be 
raised uj); and Deborah ii^a memorable example of the exercise 
of the office.t With Samuel begins the unbroken succession 
which was maintained by .the “ schools of the prophets,” where 
men marked for the offi<^ by Divine inspiration were trained in 
sacreil learning and in the accomplishment of song. Over such 
a school Samuel himself jirosided at his native city of Hamah, 
and there the people used to resort to him to seek for Divine 
direction in common aflairs as.well as great emergencies. Even 
during the life of Eli it was known that the prophetic words of 
Samuel were all fulfilled; and on Eli’s death, Samuel succeeded 
him, not indeed as priest, but in the office of judge. The days of 
Moses and Joshua seemed to have dawned again on Israel. Having 
put away their idols, they were gathered at Mizpeh (the WcUch- 
2'(mer\ one of the heights of Benjamin to the north of Jerusalem, 
to keep a fast and renew the covenant. Samuel was in the act of 

To state the grounds for placing tbS capture of the ark and tho death of Eli 
about B.c. nil would involve an elaborate chronological discussion. 

+ Oomixu-e Judges ii, 1. 
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sacrificmg^ when the Philistines marched out of their camp on the 
opposite hill, secure of an easy victory. But they were encountered 
by the prayer of Samuel and the thunders‘of G^d, and it only 
remained for Israel to pursue and sniite their routed hosts. The 
place of this decisive battle, the very scene of the former disaster, 
received that expressive name, which neither cant nor scorn c&n rob 
of the saCTed principle it suggests, that every monument of true suc¬ 
cess is a “ Stone of Help” received from God. This victory broke 
the power of the Philistines ; and the cities lost upon their borders, 
such as Ekron and Gath, were recovered, vhile the Amorites were 
awed into peace. Samuel administered justice in a regular c:^cuit 
through the south and centre, his home being at Hamah. 

It seemed as if the ThtMJcracy was revived in at least a bright 
reflection of its glory; but that glory scarcely sjuead beyond the 
devotion of Samuel himself. His sons, appointed judges in his 
old age, proved venal and corrupt; and as discontent ate away the 
new spirit of religious patriotism, the Philistines became once 
more formidable. The intermittent anarchy of the last 300 
years threatened to return. The people were too dis]>iritcd to seek 
the remedy in the renewal of tlieir covenant with Jehovah, their 
true King. As their forefathers had asked for a visible God, so 
they demanded » visible governor. They saw the surrounding 
nations living in order and marching forth to victory under *their 
kings ; and, while sighing for order, they envied the means of 
conquest. They asked Samuel for a J^Ing, to judge them like the 
other nations.* The ease had been foreseen from the first; and 
the Law of Moses, even while condemning the desire for a king as 
treason to Jehovah, had laid down laws fbr the kingdom, f It was 
not till after a passionate expostufation, and a plain warning of 
their certain loss of liberty, that Samuel granted their request at 
the Hivine command ; and the self-willed character of the whole 
proceeding was illustrated in the. man provided for tlieir choice. 
Fair and noble in person above all his countrymen ; brave in battle, 
and a zealous patriot; generous in his imjmlses, and of warm 
affections, but wanting in principle and vacillating in resolution ; 
of a character so doubtful that his appearance among the prophets 
provoked a proverb of ^corn; subject to a moody jealousy and to 
fits of rage, which thppossession of power ripened into madness,— 
Satji., the son of Kish, was the fit type of a choice “ according to 
the will of man.” The^ nature of his election was also marked by 


* 1 Samuel riii. S. 


f Beat. xvii. 14—20. 
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his not even belonging to the tribe on which Jacob’s prophetic 
blessing had bestowed the sceptre. His elevation was a first 
experiment in royalty, doomed to failure from the beginning; and 
it was only when the people had been trampled down by his 
tyranny, and involved in his fatal defeat, that a lasting monarchy 
was set up according to the Divine will, in the person and family 
of David, who was in this sense “ the man after God’s own heart.” 

These transactions belong to the political, and not merely to the 
religious history of the world. Not that the example of Israel 
I>re8cribe8 a certain form of government as of Divine authority, or 
even as in itself the best for any other nation. As no peo 2 )le can 
show a visible theocracy, so no monarchy can be accused, simply 
as. such, of usurping the Divine prerogative. But still, the tran¬ 
saction does involve a moral lesson, which lies at the foundation 
of all sound i>olioy, condemning the abandonment of principfe on 
the i)lea of expediency, and j)ointing, by the example of Israel, 
the doom of every nation that seeks safety and power in a course 
known' to be wrong. 

In the Divine sanction of Saul’s eletdion, and the covenant 
which Samuel made between the king and people, on the basis of 
the Mosaic Ljiw, wo see Gtxl giving to both tha opportunity to 
make the best of their new relation; and, for a time, all api>earcd 
to go well. While Saul’s immtpt energy delivered the men of 
Gilead from the king of Ampion, and silenced all cavils against 
himself, the revived tyranny of the Philistines was held in check 
by his vigilaiure. AVith a small select baud, lie encamped at 
Gibeah, in the hills of Benjamin, opposite to their fortified 
position, which was surprised by the daring of his son Jonathan ; 
and in the jianic that ensued, tlie Israelites gained a decisive 
victory. All the border tribes on the north,'east, and south were 
defeated in succession,—the Syrians of Zobah, Ammon, Moab, 
Edom, and Ainalek. The sparing- of the last-named people and 
their king, with their flocks and herds, though not the first instance 
of Saul’s arrogant self-will, was a decisive act of disobedience. In 
the very moment of his triumph, Samuel was sent to proriouncjo 
his deposition, and to anoint David as his successor. The prophet 
had already taken his farewell of the people, protesting the integ¬ 
rity of his government, upbraiding them for their, reliellion, but 
promising blessings on tliem aiul their king if they remained 
faithfhh He now retired home to indulge his sorrow over Saul’s 
rejection. The remainder of Saul’s reign was embittered by his 
jealousy and disgraced by his persecution of David, the details- 
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of wliose life—at his native BetHeliem, at the conrt of Saul, and 
in esdde—^we must leave to Scripture historjt 

Meanwhile the miracotloue victory of David over/Goliath had been 
followed up by him with repeated IJIowb on the PhUistines ; but, 
when he was driven into exile, the enemy renewed their invasions, 
till at last the reign of Saul was ended by the terrible catastrophe 
of Gilboa, in which he and his noble son Jonathan perished 
together, lamented by David in one of the most beautiful of 
elegies (b.o. 1056). The tribe of Judah at once declared for 
David, who was made king: at Hebron j but tlie other tribes ad¬ 
hered to the house of Saul, showing how early was the division 
which proved afterwards so fatal to the monarchy. A civil war 
ensued, disgraced by the treacherous murders of the noble Abnpr, 
and of Ishbosheth, Saul’s feeble son; and seven-and-a-half years 
elapsed bofose David was made king by the consent of all the 
tribes, at the age of thirty years (b.c. 1048). He fixed his resi¬ 
dence at Jerusalem, which he wrested fi-om the Jebusites. 

The character of David forms one of the most interesting 
studies in sacred history. Its religious features are perfectly 
reflected in the Psalms, which breathe a sincerity as deep as their 
devotion is exalted. Its moral aspect is faithfully recorded, with 
its deep blemishes, in the historical books founded on the writings 
of the prophets who exercised their ministry at his court. The 
plain exposure of his great fall, and of its fatal consequence, with 
his own outpourings of profound repentance, might have dis¬ 
armed the scorn of any but those in whose eyes his piety is his 
greatest crime, and will ever be studied with trembling sympathy 
by men who know the treachery of their own nature. Hi» lesser 
faults, such as his weakness as a parent—itself to a great extent 
the consequence of Bis polygamy—^we see severely jmnished, as 
well as imsparingly exposed, in the history of his life. What 
remains is the character of the* greatest hero of human history. 
Endowed with the highest natural gifts, the purest tastes, and 
the noblest courage, he received in the successive stages of his 
life the best training for his exalted destiny. The calm medita¬ 
tive life of a shepherd youth, varied by brave exploits against wild 
beasts and Arab robbers,—the humble position of the youngest 
son, slightly regarded by his goodly brothers, but preferred 
to ttem by Him who “ seeth not as man seeth,”—the courtly 
experience, adorned with mutual afiection, which he gained in 
soothing the malady of Saul, and the tender bond of love between 
him and Jonathan,—the triumph of his faith in the victory over 
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the Philistine,—his fidelity to his jealous master, his favour with 
the people, and his daring exploits in war,—the long and hard 
trial of adversity and exile, in contact with the •’Wildest of his 
countrymen and the enemies of his country, without the loss of 
his piety and his magnanimity;—these are but some traits of 
the character which he brought with him to the throne. 

We need not trace the details of the campaigns in which David 
at length subdued all the enemies who had troubled Israel for 400 
years, and extended the boundaries of his kingdom to the limits 
named in the promise to Abraham—from the borders of Egypt to 
the Euphrates, and from the valley of Coele-Syria to the eastern 
gulf of the lied Sea; severely chastising the Amalekites, and re¬ 
ducing to tribute the Philistines, the Moabites, the Edomites, and 
the Syrians of Zobah. The Syrian kingdom of Hamath (in the 
valley of the Orontos) was admitted to an alliance^ and Hiram, 
king of Tyre, formed a close league with David. 

The commercial resources of this ally, and his command of the 
cedar forests of Lebanon, aided David in prei)aring to execute his 
cherished i)ur 2 iose of establishing the sanctuary at his new capital 
of Jerusalem. Early in his reign, he removed the ark from 
Kirjath-jearini, where it had remained since its restoration by the 
Philistines, to his new city on Mount Zion (n.c. 1042); * but the 
provision for its iiermaneut al)ode was long hindered, first by his 
w'ars, and then by his reverses. It wtts during his last war with 
the Ammonites (in n.c. 1035), that David, remaining at Irome to 
enjoy his regal state in his new-built palace, was enticed by the 
sight of Bathsheba itito the Multery and mm-der, which have, ever 
since, as the jirophet Natlum warned him, “ given great occasion 
to the enemy to blasphcmp.” Twelve years later (b.c. 1023), a 
series of discords and crimes in his Own family found their climax 
in the revolt of Absalom and David’s expulsion from Jerusalem; 
and his restoration was embittered by the death of his favourite 
son; nor were his last years ever free from troubles. The great 
plague, which followed on his numbering the people, was ended 
by the Divine indication of the site for the Temple, on the summit of 
Mount Moriah (b.c. 1017); and Solomon, David’s-youngest son 
(by Bathsheba), was proclaimed as his successor, and entrusted 
with the work of building the Temple, and with all the treasures 
collected for it by his father—the spoils of war and the ofierings of 
the people. David’s zeal had been animated by the prophet 

* We again refer to the special works illustrative of Scripture and the Holy Land 
for an account of the topography of Jerusalem. 
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Kathau’s declaration, that God would established a perpetual kmg- 
dom in his house ; and now he celebrated, ip the last and noblest 
of his inspired poems, the full scopq of tliat projiiecy, as pointing 
through the peaceful reign of Solomon to the kingdt»m of the 
Messiah.* And this is the true key to the jdace of David and his 
kingdom in the history of the world. As his troubled but success¬ 
ful reign, his faulty but noble life, closed with the settlement of a 
peocefnl em]>ire and the eretition of God’s temple in its chosen 
abode upon the earth, go shall all the wars, the calamities, the 
crimes and errors of mankind, end in the reign of the Prince of 
Peace and the gathering of all nations into His Church. 

The revolt of Adonijah, his eldest surviving son, induced David, 
now on his deathbed, to cause SonoMON t<) be j»roclaimed king; 
and,all Israel repeated the oath of allegiance to him after his 
father’s death (b.c. 1015). David had reigned forty years in all. 
Solomon now ruled oVer the most powerful emjiirc of Western Asia. 
The crown of EgjT>t was disjjuted by rival dynasties, and Assyria 
was only growing into importance. The trib^utary state of Edom 
gave him the jrorts of Elatli and Ezion-trelwr on tlio Red Sea, and 
by his alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, he had the command of 
those of Phoenicia. The combined navies of the two kings carried 
on regular commercial enteri)rise8 in the Indian Ocean and the. 
Mediterranean (extending not imj>robably into the Atlantic), wliich 
brought to Solomon the treasures aud luxuries both of the East 
and West. Holding in subjection the j)etty Syrian kingdoms on 
the north-eastern frontier, he maintained a caravan route to the 
Euj»hrate8 across the desert, where fie built the city of Tadmor, 
famed in later ages under the name of Palmyra.f But tlie young 
king was still more distinguished by bis simjde-hearted devotion, 
his even-handed justice, his j)ractical sagacity, and his unbounded 
love of learning. Ascending the throne at the age of eighteen, he 
made the deliberate choice of* wisdom—the practical wisdom 
needed for his duties—^rather than riches, victory, and length of 
days ; and he was rewarded by the gift of all these. His celebrated 
judgment between the two motliers pmsents a vivid piotuic of that 
quick discenunaent which the Orientals hold in the highest value. 
His administratiou of justice in person, and his conversations with 
his courtiers an(l with foreign visitors, gave him daily oiqxtrtuni- 
ties to utter those wise sayings, the fame of which spread to all the 

• PxaTm IxziL • 

+ The two names have the same meaning, the City of Palms. The existing nrfus 
are of the Roman period. 
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surrounding nations; while he embodied the choicest of them, for 
the use of all subsequent ages, in the Book of Proverbs. 

Solomon’s chief pul^lic care^ from the moment of his accession, 
was to erect the Temple according to the designs furnished by his 
father. Tlie frie'nd8hii> of Hiram supplied, in addition to the 
materials provided by David, cedars and other timber, which was 
cut in Lebanon by gangs of labourers whom Solomon furnished 
with food, anti was brought rountl in floats by the Phoenician 
sailors. Tyre also supplied skilled artificers and the chief designer, 
a namesake of king Hiram. The building octaipied seven years ; 
and such was the respect paid to the sanctity of the sjxjt, that 
during the whole time no sound of axe or hammer was heard, 
every block and beam being previously fitted for the place it was 
to occupy in tlie structure. This is not the place to describe the 
details of the wondrous edifice, in which all the extevnal glories of 
the .Jewish dispensation culminated;—“beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth I ” In the total absence of plans, pic^ 
tures, and even ruins, the minute description in the First Book 
of Kings is insufficient to throw much light on the state of archi¬ 
tecture among the .lews. There seems to have been a general 
resemblance to the Kgiqitian temple ; but (wen this is a matter of 
disjuitc. Its essential jiart was moilelled upon the plan of the 
Tabernacle, having the outer court for the worshij[)pcrs and their 
sacrifices; the first sanctuary, or Holy Place, for the priests in 
their daily ministrations; and the inmost chamber, or Holy of 
Holies, for the jilacc of the Ark and the throne of Jehovah, into 
which the higlrpricst alone might enter, and only once in the year : 
all typical of the spiritual M’^orship of the true sanctuary. Its 
early profanation and ultimate destruction teach that there is a 
nobler and more lasting worshii> than that which the senses can 
offer, however external splendours may aid the im]»erfect efforts of 
a sensuous state. Meanwhile the magnificent offering of the piety 
of king and people w^as consecrated by the cloud of glory in 
which Jehovah took possession of His house; and the ceremony of 
its consecration was the grandest religious service probably that 
ever has been or will be ]>erformed ui>on the earth.* 

But the same hands that reared this “ holy and beautiful house 
of God ” confronted it ore long with heathen sanctfuaries, insult- 

• Bespectingtho epoch which the building of the Tcmi>le fornia in chronology, see 
the note on Scripture Chronology, p. 10. irs.shcr places its commencement in B.c. 
3012, *nd its completion in n-r, 1005, The palace and other edifices of Solomon, 
occupied thirteen j’cars in building (b.c. 1005—S92>. 
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ing to Jehovah, and th® disgrace both of king and people. Early 
in his reign, Solomon had married the daughter of Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt ;* and in his later days ho formea a harem of princesses 
of the heathen nations that were his allies and tributaries. The 
result was the religious apostasy* 

Of that uxorious king, whose heart, though largo, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols fouL” 

It was the custom of the Eastern nations to choose the summits of 
hills as sanctuaries. Of such ‘‘high places” we have seen 
examples in Horeb, “ the Mount of Grod,” and in Nebo, on whidi 
Balaam tried his divination against Israel. OpjMisite to the 
eastern front of Mount Zion and Moriah rose a still loftier hill,t 
whose natural name now suggests far other associations than those 
whidi gained for it the title of the Mount of Offence. Solomon 
chose this eminence for the slirines of the false gods of his wives, 
and even worshipped them himself. For this apostasy his house 
was doomed to lose tlie fairest portion of the kingdom, and the 
sentence began to work in his later years. Hadad, a prince of 
Edom, who had been saved from the slaughter of the nation by 
David, and had married tlie new king of Egypt’s daughter, 
returned to rouse his people to a rebellion. On the north-eastern 
frontier there apjieared another enemy, Hezon, who, after the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Zobah by David, had collected a 
band and maintained himself at Damascus. This was the origin 
of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, which became very i)owerl*iil 
after the disruption of the Hebrew *monarchy ; and after being 
mixed up with the history of both kingdoms, sometimes as an 
enemy, sometimes as an ally, was at l^t extinguished by Tiglatli- 
pileser, king of Assyria, shortly before the captivity of the Ten 
Tribes (b.c. 740). 

But a more pressing danger arose within the kingdom itself. 
It. had been declared to Solomon that, for his idolatries^ God 
would rend the kingdom from his son, leaving him, however, 
one tril)e for the sake of His covenant with David. Tlie instru¬ 
ment of fulfilling this prophecy was Jbroboam, the son of Nehat, 
whose services in the public works had been rewarded by Solomon 

* This PharaoE seegiB to Jiave been the last king of the Twenty-first Dynasty. The 
change of dynasty wiy help to account for the alliance of his successor with Jeroboam, 
and his attack on Behohoam. See chapter vii. pp. 125, 126. 

+ Jerusalem is 2200 feet above the sea-level, the Mount of Olives 2398 feet. Some 
topographers distinguish the Mount of Olives and the Mount of Offence, but both 
belong to the same range. 
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with an oflSce that gave him great influence in the tribes of 
Kphraim and Manassj^. To this man the prophet Ahijah fuietold 
liis elevation by* a significant act; and Solomon, hearing of the 
prediction, sought, his life. Jeroboam, however, - escaped to 
Egypt, and, like Hadad, obtained the protection of Shishak, till 
the dcatih of Solomon. That event happened in.B.o. 975, after a 
reign of forty years. Having tasted all the sweets of power, 
wealth, and knowledge, and having abused them by luxury and 
insatiable curiosity, Solomon has left us, in the Book of Eccle¬ 
siastes, hi8*experience of a life thus drained to the dj^gs—that 
the world is “ vanity of vanities,” and that the fear of God is 
the whole life of man. 

His government had been arbitrary, and his public works op- 
2 >ressive; and the old jealousy of the other tribes, headed by Ephraim, 
against Judah and the house of David, was ever ijjady to Bi*eak 
out afresh. The petulant refusal of Solomon’s son, Itehoboam, 
against the advice of his father’s old counsellors, to mitigate the 
j)eo 2 )le’s burthens, was seized as the opportimity for revolt. 
Jeroboam was i)roclaimed King of Israel, the tribe of Judah 
alone remaining faithful to Itehoboam. The subsequent accession 
of Benjamin to the southern kingdom, and the anti-religious 
l»olicy which drove the Levites out of Israel, added to the strength 
of Judah, which had already a population much exceeding the 
j>roportion of its territory.* The two kingdoms, henceforth 
known as those of Israel and Judah, were divided by a geo- 
gra 2 >hical boundary passing along the southern border of Ephraim ; 
but it was not long before 4.he increased power of Judah enabled 
it to embrace a great i)ortion of that tribe. The whole territory 
of Simeon, and of the Danites who had remained when the rest of 
the tribe migrated to the'nortJi, was included in Judah, which 
retained the dependencies of Philistia, Moab, and Edom, and with 
the latter the ports on the lied- Sea. On the other hand, it was 
cut oft* from tlie far more imjiortant commerce of Phoenicia. 
But the great strength of Judah lay in the possession of the 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, and in the knowledge tliat God’s covenant 
of the kingdom was made with the house of David.- ^Clie seces¬ 
sion of the northern tribes was a clear rebellion, which the i>olicy 
of Jeroboam at once converted into a religious apostasy. To 
guard against the dangers that would follow from the anputd 
resort of his subjects to Jerusalem at the great feasts, he imitated 

• At the censns of David, Jadab numbered 600,000 fighting men, and the other 
tribes 800,000. The area of Israel was nearly four times that of Judah. 
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the device of Aatoii in setting up the golden calf as a symbol of 
Jehovah’s presence; with this difference tliat— 

“The retiel king# 

Doubled that ain, ia ifethel and in Dan,” 

the northern and southern extremities of his dominions. For 
this new worship he made priests of the lowest of ’the "^ople, 
while he robbed the old priests and Levites of their possessions, 
and so drove them into Judah. The succeeding kings of Israel 
all maintained the worship of the calves ; they continually added 
fresh id^ji^tries, till the marriage of Ahab with Jljzebel, the 
daughter of Ethbjml, king of Tyre, led to the public establish¬ 
ment of the worship of llaal and the suppression of the worship 
of Jehovah." This twofold curse of rebellion and apostasy clung 
to the kingdom of Israel, the history of which is marked by a 
suedfession of bloody revolutions and shortlived dynasties, whose 
kings vied with each other in profanity and tyranny. The dynasty 
of Jeroboam ended with the murder of his son Nadab in a 
military revolution (b.c. 953). That of the usurper Baasha 
expired in like manner with the murder of his son Klah by 
Zimri, who was himself killed after a seven days’ reign (b.c. 
929), Omri, the avenger of his master, and the father of Aliab 
(the Nero of Hebrew history), established a <l 3 'nasty which num¬ 
bered four kings, and lasted forty j'cars. Its extinction forms an 
epoch of synchronism in the annals of the two kingdoms. One 
result of the fatal alliance of Jehoshai>hat, the fourth king of 
Judah, with Ahab, was the marriage of his son Jehoram to 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and the introduction 
of the worship of Baal into Judah ; and die furious zeal of Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, involved Ahaziah, the king of Judah 
(Jehoram’s son), in the same fate ‘with Jehoram, the son of 
Ahab, and his mother Jezebel (b.c. 884). The time of Ahab’s 
dynasty is marked by the missions of Elijah and Elisha, the* 
greatest of that series of prophets, who never ceased to testify 
against the idolatries of Israel, and to warn king and people of 
the fate that Moses hjid predicted. We must, however, leave the 
story of their ministry to. the separate province of Scripture Histori*. 

During the first period of ninety years, the kingdom of Israel 
was greatly weakened by continual wars with Judah, and its 
borders were contiucted by the growing power of Syria. That 
kingdom, which we have seen founded at Damascus by Bezon 
(before b.c. 975), was ruled by three more kings of his dynasty— 
Tabrimons (about b,c. 900), Benhadad I. (b.c. 941), and Bcnha- 
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dad IL (b.o. 910). The first Benhadad was bribed to attack 
Israel by Asa, the third kin^ of Judah, when the latter was hard 
pressed by Baaska, and the Siyrian kin^ took several cities in the 
north. Benhadad II. attempted to conquer Israel, but was utterly 
defeated by Ahab in two campaigns (b.c. 901, 900), taken pri¬ 
soner, and admitted to an alliance on terms dictated by the king 
of Israel. He still, however, held Ilamoth in Grilead, and it was 
in the attempt to recover this city that Ahab and Jehoshaphat 
were defeated, and the former lost liis life. To his reign belongs 
the beautiful ei)isode of the cure of Naaman by Blisha.* Benew- 
ing the war with Jehoram, he subjected Samaria to that terrible 
blockade and famine which was miraculously relieved according to 
the prophecy of Blisha (b.o. 892). He was at length murdered by 
his general Hazael (who had been anointed, with Jehu and 
Blisha, as one of the destined avengers of the idolatries of Isrffel), 
just before the deaths of Jehoram and Ahaziah (b.c. 885). Hazael 
ravaged the country cast of Jordan with the utmost cruelty, 
while Jehu was engaged in destroying the house of Ahab; he 
became almost complete master of Israel during the reign of 
Jehoahaz, the eon of Jehu, and then invaded Judah and laid siege 
to Jerusalem, which the king Joash only induced him to spare by 
a large bribe (b.c. 840). 

Meanwliile, though Jehu, after massacring "all the house of 
Ahab and the worshippers of Baal, had so far declined from his 
first zeal as to worship the golden calves, the state of Israel was 
greatly improved. His son Jehoahaz (b.c. 85G) followed in the 
same idolatry, but rej>entcd; ‘and his son Joash (b.c. 839), listen¬ 
ing to the reproofs of Blisha, "was permitted to gain three great” 
victories over the 8jTians, ^and to recover the cities they had 
taken on the west of Jordan. Tlie next king, Jeroboam II., 
the son pf Joash (b.c. 825), recovered all the territory which 
the Syrians had taken, east of* Jordan, from Hamath to the 
Dead Sea, and oven took Damascus. Tliese victories were gained 
over Benhadad III., who had succeeded Hazael about b.c. 839, 
after whom we have little certain knowledge of the history of Syria. 

The kingdom of Israel had now recovered, under Jeroboam II., 
a power greater than it had ever before possessed. But the 
idolatry of the calves was still maintained, and the warnings of 
its doom came nearer and louder in the prophecies of Amos and 
Hosca. The dynasty of Jehu ended amidst political confusion, 
with the murder of his son Zeehariah by Shallum, who- was him¬ 
self killed six months later by Mennhem (b.c. 772). 

VOI.. I. 
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The great Assyrian empire now appears in the sacred annals. 
Its history will be traced in the next chapter. The k^g Pnl, 
having overrun Syria, invaded Israel, and ^eceiAied an enormous 
tribute from Menahem ; but the conquest was not yet completed. 
Both Syria and Israel revived for a short time, the former imder 
Rezin, and the latter under Pekah, who had mmdered Pekahiah, 
the son of Menahem (b.c. 759). The combined attacks of these 
two kings on Judah (b.c. 742—741) reduced Ahaz to such 
extremities, that he applied for aid to the Assyrian king Tiglath- 
pileser, who first put an end to the kingdom of Syria, and then 
carried captive into Media the tribes of Israel east of the Jordan, 
and a large part of the inhabitants of Galilee. Pekah was put to 
death by a conspiracy headed by Hoshea (b.c. 739), who became, 
after a period of anarchy^, the nineteenth and last king of Israel, 
now* contracted to the district round Samaria. His efforts at 
reform, in concert with Hezekiah, king of Judah, ijroved too late. 
For the third time, the Assyrians invaded Israel under Shal¬ 
maneser, and Hoshea submitted to become a tributary' (b.c. 728) ; 
but three years later he rebelled, relying on the aid of So, king of 
Egypt (probably Sabaco II.). But his ally failed him ; he was sent 
for by Shalmaneser and imprisoned; Samaria was taken after a 
three years’ siege ; the remnant of the Ten Tribes were carried into 
captivity bcy'ond - the Eui>hrates, and settled in the eastern 
provinces of the Assyrian empire (b.c.’ 721). Tlie greater number 
of them probably lapsed into idolatry', and became confounded 
with the surrounding nations ; but it is clear that many'' obeyed 
the invitation addressed by Cyrus to all his Hebrew sulijects, 
and returned to Palestine with the restored people of Judah. 
The land, depopulated by their removal, was repeopled by 
settlers whom Esarhaddon, the sdn of Sennacherib, trans¬ 
ported from Babylon and the neighbouring cities (about B.c. 
678). These strangers, plaguod by the wild beasts that had 
multiplied yrhile the coimtry lay waste, conceived a superstitious 
fear of “ the god of the land,” and applied for instruction in 
his worship. Esarhaddon sent them a priest to teach them; 
and the result was a strange confusion of the worship of Je¬ 
hovah with that of their own idols. These people, with some 
intermixture of Hebrews, partly left in the land and partly 
joining them afterwards, became the ancestors of the later 
Samacitans. 

Nineteen kings had reigned over Israel for a period of 254 years, 
an average of almost thirteeen years and a half. In Judah the 
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same number of kings occupied a space of 389 years, or 135 
years longer, giving an average of more than twenty years.* The 
value of the coHiputation m 9 ,y be better seen by a comparison 
with our own country, over which thirty-five kings have reigned 
from the Conquest to the accession of Victoria, an average of just 
twenty-two years. These numbers at once show the superior sta¬ 
bility of the kingdom of Judah, which remained all this time in the 
house of David, and was transmitted in the direct line from father to 
son with only two exceptions in the concluding years of confusion, f 
Ten of the nineteen kings died violent deaths or were deposed. 
Many of them were idolaters and corrupt in other respects; but 
their evil influence was for a long time counteracted by great 
reformers, who held fast to the first duty of a Hebrew monarch, 
allegiance to Jehovah as the supreme king; such as Asa, Jehosha- 
phat, Hezcldah, and Josiah, with whom must be npmberetf the 
high i>riest Jehoiada. The faith of these reformers rested on 
God’s covenant; their zeal was animated by the possession of the 
sanctuary of Jehovah ; but the steady growth of corruption among 
the people proved too strong for all their efforts; nor had the best 
of them faith enough in their Living Strength ” to avoid the 
entanglement of foreign alliances. 

The first king, Hehoboam (n.c. 975), after a vain attempt to 
reduce the Ten Tribes by force of arms, was himself subjected by 
Shishak, king of Egjqit, Avho invaded Judah and plundered the 
tenqile and j>ulaces of the riches gathered by Solomon (b.c. 972). 
This was not a mere incursion, but a real though temporary con¬ 
quest. $ It is ascribed by thb sacred historian to the idolatry into 
which king and x>eoi»le had fallen, and of whicli they repented at 
the rebuke of the 2 >rophet Shemaiah. The distinct recognition of 
this alternation of Divine chastisements for sin, and Divine favours 
restored through the repentance of the iieoplc at the preaching of 
the jjrophets, is the only point of view from which the Jewish 
history can be properly understood. Nor was their position 
in this respect entirely unique. All nations are subject to the 
like discipline in the course of Divine Providence; and, though 

* In this computation, tlie usurpation of Athaliali is included in the reign of 
Joasli, just as wo include the Commonwealth m the reign of Charles 11. The want 
of perfect agreement between the separate years and the total is explained on the 
supposition of sons having been associated with their fathers in the kingdom. 

+ The following list of the last five kings shows these exceptions. tl 5) Josiah ; (16) . 
Jehoahaz, son of Josiah; (17) Jehoiakim, son of'Josiah; (18) Jehoiachin, son of 
Jehoiakim ; (19) Zedekiuh, son of Josiah. 

Z See chapter vii. p. 125. 
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not explained ‘in each case by the voice of a prophet, tlie great 
principles of God’s moral government are revealed with equal 
clearness. It is not that the hand of GoS is absent from the 
affairs of the world, but that its working is far too much left out 
of the account by worldly statesmen and historians. In this, too, 
the history of the chosen people is an epitome of the histoiy of 
the world. 

The short and wicked reign of Abijah (b.c. 958) is only remarkable 
for a great victory gained over Jeroboam. His son, Asa (b.c. 955), 
jvftcr a vigorous reformation of the kingdom, shook off the yoke 
of Egypt and gained a great victory over “ Zerah the Cushite.”* 
Being hard pressed by Baasha, king of Israel, he formed an alliance 
with Benhadad I., whose invasion of the north not only relieved 
Judah, but enabled Asa to add permanently to the kingdom several 
cities' of Ephraim.t Reproved by the prophet Hananiah for the 
Syrian alliance, he set the first example of the attempt to silence the 
prophets by persecution, and died under the displeasure of Jehovah. 
His son Jehoshaphat (b.c. 914) is one of the heroes of the Jewish 
monarchy, which now reached its acme of political and moral great¬ 
ness. He reformed the whole civil and religious order of the realm, 
kept the subject states to their allegiance, and attempted, though 
without success, to revive the maritime enterprises of Solomon in the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean. But all was perilled by his alliance with 
Ahab, which involved him in the defeat at Ramoth-Gilead, and 
brought on the far greater evils that resulted from the marriage 
of his son Jehoram to Athaliah, the daiighter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
Jehoram (b.c. 802) paid the penalty »f his idolatries in the final 
revolt of Edom, which henceforth had its own king, and at last 
imposed one upon the Jews and after other disasters, be pcrishe<l 

by a loathsome disease. His son Ahhziah (b.c. 885—884) was 
slain by Jehu, with Jehoram and Jezebel ; and of his numerous 
sons, the infant Joash alone escaped the massacre by Athaliah. 
The usurpation of that true daughter of Jezebel and her over¬ 
throw by the high priest Jehoiada has supplied a noble theme to 
the tragic poet.§ The early years of Joash (b.c. 878) were made 
illustrious by the reforms of Jehoiada, who restored the temple 
worship ; but his death left the king under the influence of the 

* It is nncftrtain wliat king is represented by this name, see chapter vii. p. 126. 

See p. 177. 

t Herod the Great was an Idninsean by origin. The whole relations between 
Israel and Edom form a striking fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaac; Genesis xxv-ii. 40. 

' € Bacine’s Athalie. 
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princes of Judah (the patriarchal rulers); and that persecution 
commenced, in whicl^ the prophet Zachariah, the son of Bara- 
chiah, was slairf between theeltar and the temple.” From this 
time forward we find the princes of Judah opposing the reforming 
kings and the prophets, by whom they are unsparingly denounced. 
In the latter part of the reign of Joash, Judah began to suffer 
from the invasion of the Syrians. This king, slain in his bed by 
two of his servants, was succeeded by Amaziah (b.c. 839), whose 
victories over the Edomites ended in his serving their gods, and 
whose rash war with Joash, king of Israel, led to the capture of 
Jerusalem and his own death. These disasters were repaired during' 
the long reign of his successor, Uzziah, or Azariah (b.c. 810), who 
reorganised the army, renewed the fortifications of Jerusalem, and 
armed the walls with milibiry engines. He conquered the Philis-:- 
tines and the border Arab tribes, received tribute fwm Ammon, 
and retook from Edom the i)ort of Elath ofl the Red Sea. Amidst 
the records of wars, factions, and idolatries, it is refreshing to read 
of the care bestowed by this king on agriculture and the rearing 
of cattle. He was also a zealous reformer of religion ; but, elated 
with prosperity, he tried to force his way into the Holy Place, to 
burn incense, when he was smitten with lei>ros 5 ’’, that frightful 
disease, which cut off its victim from the sanctuary, and drove 
him into seclusion for the remainder of his life. 

His son Jothara, first as regent and then as king (b.c. 758), 
carried on his fatlicr’s reforms at home and victories abroad; but 
the next king, Ahaz (b.c. 742), plunged into a course of idolatry 
worse than that of Alrab. *It was at the beginning of his reign 
that the confederacy of Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of 
Syria, against Judah,^gave pccasion to Isaiah’s great j)ropliecy of 
the kingdom of Immanuel.* In two campaigns the allies took 
the por^ of Elath, defeated Ahaz with immense slaughter, and 
curried off a multitude of cai)tiVes to Damascus and Samaria. 
Then ensued a scene which proved that the ancient bond of 
brotherhood among the tribes was not yet completely dissolved. 
At the bidding of a prophet, the princes of Ephraim compelled 
the'soldiers to release their Jewish prisoners, and supplied their 
necessities out of the spoils. From this conduct we are prepared 
to understand the response which the ilorthern tribes afterwards 
made to the overtures of Hezekiah. Still, the confederates seem 
not to have abandoned their plan for the conquest of Judah, 
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which was at the same time invaded on the south and west by the 
Sdomites and the Philistines. In this strait, Ahaz gathered all 
the remaining treasures of the tempjie and the^'palaces of Jeru¬ 
salem, as an offering to purchase the aid of Tiglath-Pdeser, and 
thus brought about, as W 9 have seen, the first captivity of a large 
part of Israel. The naxitke of this -king has a place in the history 
of science in connexion with the “ sun-dial of Ahaz,” an inven¬ 
tion probably borrowed from the Chaldeans. In his reign, too, 
falls the epoch commonly assigned to the foundation of Rome (b.c- 
763). 

Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz (b.c. 724), pursued a course the 
direct opposite to his father’s, carrying his zeal against idolatry so 
far as to break to pieces the brass serpent of Moses, which had 
long been an object of worship. The temple was purified, the 
courbes of the priests restored, and the Passover celebrated for the 
first time since marty ages. The king was supported and animated 
by the glowing words of Isaiah, the brightest of that galaxy of 
prophets -who flourished during the last two centuries of the 
Jewish monarchy,, both in Israel and in Judah.* The prophet’s 
influence was directed to foreign policy as well as internal reform; 
his only course, in both cases, being the simple one of religious 
patriotism. Judah was now divided between Assyrian and Egj'p- 
tian factions, and the king himself yielded to a temptation to 
court thg, rising power of Babylon; but the prophet distribjites the 
“ burthens ” of future woe impartially among all the states that 
had been or were to be the enemies of Israel. Nor does he spare 
the princes of Judah, who seem generally to have leant to Egypt, 
and whose anti-religious policy was matched by their oppression of 
their poorer brethren. His writings lay bare the utter corruption 
and selfishness which had set at nouj^t both the letter and spirit 
of the law, and which were too far gone for all the reforms of a 
Hezekiah or a Josiah. Supported by such a teacher, llezekiali 
sought to recover the independence of Judah, as the land of 
Jehovah. He made successful war against the Philistines; but 
the great external events of his reign sprang from his relations 
with Assyria and Egypt. He began by refusing to pay* to 
^hfJmaneser the tribute which Tiglath-pileser had received from 
Ahaz. The events that followed are obscure, from a difficulty in 
reconciling the- Hebrew, Egyptian, and Assyrian chronologies.f 

* It docs not come within the scope of otir worlc to give an a«connt of the prophets 
their writings. 

* + See Smith'a'Victionarj/ 0 /the Bible, Vol. i., p. S26. 
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Sennacherib prepared to ptmish the revolt, while the princes of 
Judah, against the warnings of Isaiah, sought aid from Egypt. 
The disunion iAiplied. in thip policy may have been the cause of 
Hezckiah’s purchasing the forbearance of Sennacherib with all the 
sacred ixeasures, after he had made preparations for resistance; 
and the Assyrian would be the more compliant as he was now 
engaged in a great war with Egypt. But, when he had taken 
Ashdod, the key of the military route to Egypt, he turned his arms 
against Judah, and it was from before Lachish that he sent the 
blasphemous summons by Babshakeh, to which Isaiah replied by 
tlie prophecy of his destruction. At this crisis he was called away 
by the advance of Tirhakah, the great king of the Ethiopian 
djTiasfy, and it seems to have been in his camp near Pelusium 
that his army was swept down by the very miracle that Isaiah had 
predicted. Tlic subsequent fate of Sennacherib belongs to the 
history of Assyria.* It is still a disputed point wliether it was 
before or after this event that Hezekiah received <he embassy from 
Merodach-Baladun, king of Babylon, to congratulate him on his 
miraculous recovery from sickness ; when the pride with which 
ho displaj'cd his treasures provoked Isaiah’s prophecy of the 
Babylonian captivity. The peaceful remainder of Hezokiah’s 
reign was occupied in works of improvement at Jerusalem and 
the, other chief cities of Judah. 

The gross apostasy and bloody persecution of his sonAIanasseh 
(b.c. S97) were punished by his imprisonment’at B^ylon by 
Esarhaddon, the son of Sennat'herib; and Manasseh’s repentance 
was as signal as his guilt. * His son Amon (b.c. 642), an idolater, 
was slain by his servants after a reign of only two years. 

The last independent king of Judah, Josiali (b.c. 639) was the 
worthiest successor of his father David. Every reader of the 
Scriptures is familiar with his youtliful piety, his hearty devotion 
to the work of religious reformation, in the_ course of which he 
fulfilled the old prophecy against the idolatrous altar of Jeroboam, 
his discovery of the book of the law, and the solemn fast and 
Passover which followed. These were but the last expiring 
glories of the kingdom, showing what it might have been if 
all its kings had been such as Josiali. One point in the 
position of Josiah deserves special notice. He was, in some sense, 
a king of Israel as well as Judah. The first deportation of the 

• Compare chap. vii. p. 128 ;aaix(l chap. ix. The Assyrian chronolojiy forbids 
our placing this event earlier than B.o. 700. To remove the apparent iuconsistdncy 
with the date of TirhAah, it has been suggested that he was still only “ King of 
Ethiopia. ” (Isaiah xxxvii. 9), in alliance with the petty kings of Lower F.gypt. 
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northern, tribes had not been so complete as the final captivity of 
the people around Samaria; and the remnant had come to look to 
the king' of Judah for encouragement and* protc-ction. We find 
them responding to the invitation which Hezekiah sent through 
all the tribes, with the consent of Hpshea, to keep the Passover at 
Jerusalem. .After the extinction of the kingdom of Israel, and 
when Samaria was occupied only by a few scattered settlers, terri¬ 
fied, as wo have seen, by the desolation of the country, the northern 
tribes naturally drew closer to Josiah, and may have hoped 
to see him revive the united monarchy. These circumstances help 
us to understand the very different relations of the Jews to 
the Galileeans and Samaritans after the return from the cap¬ 
tivity. 

Meanwhile, great revolutions were taking place in the king- 
domsLof Assyria and Hgj-pt. After a tcmporarj' recovery, under 
Esarhaddon,*the great Assyrian empire was fast falling before 
the revolt of the Medes and the Babylonians ; while in Egypt 
the new dynast}', founded by Psammetichus, aimed at reviving 
the empire of the old Pharaohs. The expedition of Pharaoh 
Nccho to tlie Eiij)hrates has already been related.* The motive 
usually assigned for Josiah's opposition to Necho’s march is 
fidelity to his relation as a tributary of AssjTia; but we would 
rather ascribe it to the ardent patriotism which could not endure 
any invader in the Holy Land, and to a desire to protect the 
northem^ribes. But it was too late: the doom of the monarchy 
was sealed. The march of Is echo lay through the great plain of 
Esdraelon ; and Josiah, heedless of bis warnings to let him pass 
through peaceably, led forth all his force to meet him, ventured 
his person in the battle under a disguise, and was slain by the 
Egyptian archers in the valley of Me^iddo. The prophet Jere¬ 
miah led the lamentations of the people over a fall which involved 
that of the kingdom (b.c. 608). .The people proclaimed Shallum, 
one of Josiah’s.sons (not the eldest), as king, under the name of 
Jehoahaz ; but the Egyptian conqueror, on his return from 
Carchemish, deposed him, and set up his brother Jehoiakim as a 
tributary vassal (b.c. 608). 

While the new king began to play the tyrant under the protec¬ 
tion of Eg 3 q)t, the voice of -Jeremiah was lifted up to predict the 
desolation of Judah and the Seventy Years’ Captivity at Babylon; 
and th^ fulfilment of his word was rapidly accomplished. Nineveh 
was taken, and the Assyrian monarchy overthrown, by the united 


* Cliapter vii. p. 133. 
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forces of the Medes and Babylonians.* The empire of Babylon 
was founded by Nabopolassar; and his son Nebuchadnezzar 
turned back the tidS of Egyptian invasion by a great victory 
over Necho at Carchembh, Then, having succeeded his father 
on the throne, he drove the Egyptians out of Palestine, and 
advanced upon Jerusalem. The city was taken and the temple 
plundered; the king was taken away as a prisoner, but restored 
to his throne on the condition of paying a large tribute. The 
choicest youths of the princely houses of Judah were carried off 
to Babylon as hostages, among whom were Daniel and his three 
companions (b.c. 605). From this ep<»ch of the Fikst Cap¬ 
tivity OF Judah wo must reckon the Seventy Years of the Cap¬ 
tivity, to the first year of Cyrus, in b.c. 536. 

Judah was now nothing more than a dependency of Babylon, 
and Jehoiakim wjxs the creature of Nebuchadnezzar. Bat the 
king and the princes of Judah still dreamed of independence by 
tlie help of Egypt, in 8i)ite of the warnings of Jeremiah. TTia 
revolt (in b.c. 603) subjected Judasa to the ravjigcs of predatory 
bands from the surrounding nations, who carried off thousands of 
captives. A Chaldtean army laid siege to Jerusalem, and Jehoia- 
kiui was killed in a sally (b.c. 597). His son Jehoiachin f had only 
Teigned for three months in the beleaguered city, when Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar came to conduct the siege in i)erson. Jerusalem soon sur¬ 
rendered ; Jehoiachin was carried away to Babylon, with 10,000 
captives, among whom were Ezekiel and Mordecai, ancl few but 
the j)Oorer sort of people were left behind. Over this remnant 
Nebuchadnezzar set up as king, Zedekiah, the youngest son of 
Josiah (b.c. 597). But not even in this abject state could the 
Jews submit to the fate which their long course of apostasy had 
brought upon them. Jeremiah, who still remained at Jerusalem, 
became engaged in a constant conflict with the false prophets, 
who prtjdicted a speedy returnjfrom the captivity, and his warn¬ 
ings were echoed back by Ezekiel from the banks of the ' river 
Chebar. The latter projdiet gives a descripl ion of the idolatry and 
profligacy of the princes and jiriests of Judah, who remained at 
Jerusalem, which is confirmed by their savage-iMjrsecution of the 
former. At length the first successes of Pharaoh-Hoplira (Apries) 
encouraged Zedekiah to renew the Egyptian alliance and revolt 
against Nebuchadnezzar. The King of Babylon now resolved 
to crush these repeated rebellions in the ruins of Jerusalem. 

* The history of those kiiifplom.s is iiursucd in ohaiitors ix. and x. 

+ Also called Jocouiah and Coniah. 
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On his forming the siege of the city, Jeremiah advised an imme¬ 
diate surrender; hut the king and princes trusted to relief from 
Pharaoh-Hophra did indeejd advance; <tnd when Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar drew off his forces to meet him, the city exulted 
as if the war were ended. But the Egyptian king dared not 
meet the Chaldasan army; the siege was again formed; and 
soon Jerusalem was taken by storm, and the city, with its temple, 
were razed to the ground by Nebuzaradan, the general of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.* Zedekiah, seized in the attempt to escape before 
the final capture, was brought before Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah 
in Hamath. His eyes were put out, after he had seen his sons killed, 
and he died in close captivity at Babylon. His nephew Jehoiachin 
was more fortunate. After a captivity of thirty-seven years he was 
released from prison by Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.c. ^61), and treated with royal honours till his death. 

The whole Jewish nation were now carried away as captives 
to Babylon, except a misertible remnant of the very poorest people, 
who were left to cultivate the land. Gredaliah was appointed as 
their governor; and the prophet Jeremiah remained with him ; 
the seat of government being the fortress of Mizpeh. But even 
this wretched fragment of the once favoured nation fell a prey to 
faction. Shemaiah, a member of the,royal house, killed Gedaliah 
treacherously at a feast, and tried to carry oft’ the remnant of 
the people into slavery to the Ammonites. His scheme was frus¬ 
trated by Johanan, an officer of Godaliah, who fled to Egypt with 
the greater number of the people, including Jeremiah and Baruch. 
The few who remained, numbering only 745, were carried away to 
Babylon by Nebuzaradan four years later; and the land was left 
to entire desolation, except for a few, scattered settlers from the 
nomad tribes of the desert. 

Thievery desolation, however, formed in one respect a favour¬ 
able contrast to the condition of the former land of the Ten 
Tribes. Judaea was not re-peopled by heathen settlers, who might 
have disputed its possession with the people on their return, or 
have corrupted both their race and their religion by their inter¬ 
mixture. The land of Judah, marked out to the eye of man as 
the special object of Divine judgment, was in truth preserved by 
the care of Gk)d, with all the monuments of former idolatries 
swept from its surface, to be again the country of His people, 

• Respecting the slightly different dates of this event, seethe note on Scripture Chro¬ 
nology, p. lO. Ussher assigns it to b. c. 688 ; hut the true date is now pretty well fixed 
at B.c. 586. From the dates of months and days given in the Scripture narrative, and 
still observed as fasts by the Jews, we know that it took place about July or August. 
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when they were purified by the discipline of captivity from their 
proneness to those idolatries. “ The land kept her sabbaths,” in 
compensation fSr the* sabbatic years of which it had been deprived 
by the cupidity of its owners ; and it was restored to them, reno¬ 
vated by its rest, as they were renovated by the ordeal of their 
captivity. 

For all we know of the history of the captives proves that the 
interval was such an ordeal. Like the forty years’ wandering in 
the wilderness, it effectually sepamted the old generation, who 
had shared in the corruptions of the dying monarchy, from the 
new one wliich l>egan a fresh life with their return. Tlie restored 
nation had many faults, so many and great as again to involve 
their rejection; but they never relapsed into idolatry. Of their 
condition during the Captivity we have little information; but 
the elevation of Daniel and his comrades at the court of Babylon, 
and the impression made upon Nebuchadnezzar by the decisive 
proofs of Jehovah’s power, must have secured for the' Jews a 
high degree of consideration. Jeremiah’s command for them to 
build houses and buy lands implies their possession, not only of 
personal liberty, but also of civil rights. Their later history 
proves that they jueserved the records of their genealogies; and 
there are clear indications of some kind of internal government 
under their patriarchal juinces. Some mention is made of a sort 
of head, called the Prince of the Captivity, but the existence 
of such an officer is by no means certain. At all events, an 
organization was maintained, which made it not difiicult to gather 
together such of them ajs were willing to obey the edict of 
Cyrus for their return to their own country (b.c. 536). The fact, 
that their obedience to that edict was voluntary, was of itself a 
means of separation between the pious Jews, who had preserved 
their faith in the promises of their restoration, from those who had 
lapsed * into the idolatries of the provinces in which they were 
settled; and it seems probable that nearly all the remnant of tlie 
Ton Tribes who had not thus apostatized, joined with the people of 
Judah in their return to Palestine. As to the rest, their fate, as 
well as the ultimate destiny of their brethren, scattered abroad 
after the last destruction of Jerusalem, does not belong to the 
historian to discuss. 

We have now to look back upon the history of those great 
monarchies which succeeded each other on the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, from before the migration of Abraham till the full 
establishment of the Persian Empire. 
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THE CHALDJEAN, ASSYRIAN, AND BABYLONIAN EMPIRES. 


** The Eastern fn>nt was glorious to beliold. 

With diamond flaming and barbaric gold; 

There Ninus shone, who spread the Assyrian fame, 

And the great founder of the Persian name. 

The sage Chaldieans robed in white apfxiared 
And Bnudimans deep in desert woods revered.** 

Pope —Teniple of Fame. 


EMPIRES OM THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS-PESCBIPTIOR OP MESOPOTAMIA—THE GREAT 

PLAIN OP CHALUJEA—ITS BOUN]>ARTES ANO EXTENT—ITS PIITSTCAL OUARACTEA 

INUNDATIONS AND CANALS — CLIMATE NATURAL PRODUCTS ANIMALS MINERALS— 

BJUGK-MAKING-BIBUCAL HISTORY OP GHALD^EA—BABEL-NIMROD-THE 0HAL1>A5AN 

RACE-THEIB CUSHITE ORIGIN AND LANGUAGE—MEANINGS OF THE CllALDASAN NAME 
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POPULATION-THE DYNASTIES OP BER08US—ASTRONOMICAL RECi>RDS 0(.»NTKMP<.»UAKY 

WITH THE BEGINNING OF THE MONARCHY—ITS EPOCH-DYNASTY OF NIMROD—TWt> 

DIVISIONS OP CHALDEA, .EACH WITH ITS TETKAPOLIS—CITIES SACRED TO THE 
HEAVENLY BODIES — THE CUALDJBAN TEMPX<£'TOWER8—THEIR DESIGN, FORM, MATE¬ 
RIALS, AND RUINS-CUNEIPORM INSCRIPTIONS-STAGES IN THE INVENTION OP 

WRITING—INTERPRETATION OF TUB INSCRIPTIONS—HISTORY <»F THE EARLIER CHAL' 
DJLAN DYNASTY—NIMROD, THE POUNDER—URUKU, THE BUILDER, THE PIliMT KINCS 
NAMED ON THE INSCRIPTIONS—LATER GIIALDASAN DYNASTY—CilEIxHtLAOMER, THE 
CONQUEROR—SEMITIC MIGRATIONS, ABRAHAM AND THE Z>U<£MC1ANS—THE ‘*POUR 
nations’* of CHALDEA—CHECK TO ClfALDASAN CONQUESTS—HIVERTIIKOW OF THE 

MONARCHY BY THE ARABS-GROWTH OF SEMITIC INFLUENCE—THE CUALD.£AN CASTE 

AND LEARNING SURVIVE—CHALDAIAN ART AND SCIENCE-ARCHITECTURE, TEMPLES, 

HOUSES, AND TOMBS-POTTERY-IMPLEMENTS-MBTAL-WORK — TEXTILE FABRICS- 

ARITHMETIC AND ASTRONOMY—WSIOUTS AND MEASURES — THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 

GREEK TRADITIONS-THE UPPE^ DYNASTY-TIGLATU-PiLKSEK 1.-SARDANAPALUS- 

SHALMANESER I.-—THE BLACK OBELISK-PUL—^BMIHAMIS-THE LOWER DYNASTY — 

T10LATU-PILE3ERU.-SHALMANESER 11.— SARGON—CONQUEST OF MEDIA-SENNACHERIB 

—ESARHADDON—BABYLON SUBJECT TO ASSYRIA—THE SARDANAP.<.LUS OF THE GREEKS 

—FALL OF NINEVEH^—LATER BABYLONIAN EMPIRE-NABUNASSAB AND SEMIRAMIS — 

MERODACH-BALADAN-ESARHADDON—NABOPOLASSAR-WARS WITH LVDIA AND EGYPT 

-HEBUOHADNEZEAR—EVIL-MERODACH AND I£IS‘ SUCCESSORS-NABoNADlUS-LEAGUE 

AGAINST PERSIA-BELSHAZZAR—FALL OF BABYLON-ITS LATER HISTORY. 

Almost at every step in the preceding narrative, wo hdvc had 
to refer to the great empires established from the earliest times 
in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. Of the six great 
eastern monarchies—for that of David and Solomon must not 
be excluded from, the reckoning—^four ruled successively in thia 
valley,—the Chald&ean, Assyrian, Babylonian, and- Medo-Persian. 
In the absence of a trustworthy chronology, it cannot be posi¬ 
tively decided whether the Euphrates or the Nde was the earlier 
seat of civilization and royal power. We have given the pre¬ 
cedence to Egypt, as having the earliest historic records. The 
order of the Scripture narrative, and proximify to the primitive 
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abode of our race, concur in claiming an antiquity little, if any, 
lower for the most ancient Babylonian, otherwise called the Chal- 
daean monarchy* 

Two mountain ranges, diverging from the Armenian highlands, 
shut in the region of which wo have now to speak. One chain, 
or rather system of parallel chains, runs south and south-east 
past the head of the Persian Gulf, forming the mountains of Kur¬ 
distan and Luristan, while the ridges of Amanus and Lebanon 
extend like another wall on the west. A less marked boundary 
is formed on the south by the table-land of the Arabian pcninsrda. 
The region enclosed within these limits lies just in the centre 
of that great desert zone which we have described as extending 
from the western coast of Africa almost to the north-eastern shores 
of Asia, and at the Very point where that zone passes from a 
general elevation little above that of the ocean, into a high table¬ 
land. The highlands on the north and east, watered by many 
streams, afford abundant pastures, but the sandy wastes of Arabia 
are prolonged upwards from the south, over the great Syrian 
Desert, wliich would extend to the very foot of the highlands, 
but for the fertilizing streams of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

These two great rivers take their rise in Armenia, on opposite 
sides of Mount Niphates, and unite near the head of the Persian 
Gulf, which receives their waters, after the Euphrates has flowed 
about 1,780 miles, and the Tigris 1,146. But their earlier courses 
arc quite div<.*rgenh The Tigris, hswing its sources on the south 
ot Niphates, flows at first towards the east,* parallel to that chain, 
in the valley between it and Mount Masius, whence emerging it 
]>ursues its course to the south-east, with but few bendings, along 
the feet of the mountains of Kurdistan. Tlie Euphrates, rising on 
the north side of Niiihates^ also flows parallel to its chain, but 
westward, as if seeking an outlet in the Mediterranean; but, after 
a circuitbus sweep through the nmuntains, it finally enters, at the 
parallel of 36° N. lat., on the south-eastern course which brings it 
to a confluence with the Tigris. Tliis part of its stream lies for a 
long distance through the Arabian Desert, and for 800 miles 
below the confluence of the Khabour it does not receive a single' 
tributary. Its waters dwindle, passing off either to be lost in the 
desert, or to swell the volume of the Tigris,, already enriched by 
numerous great tributaries from the eastern mountains. Much of 
this borrowed water afterwards flows back into the Euphrates by 

* It is undoubtedly the Hiddekel of Paradise, " u-hii h goeth eastwards towards 
Assyria.’* Qenesis ii. 14. 
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the Bhat-el-Hie, and at Komah the two rivers unite in the Shat- 
el-Arab. 

These two great rivers have always given d nannte to the country 
through which they flow—the Aram-Naharaim (Highland of the 
two rivers) of the Semitic tongues, the Mesopotamia of the Greeks, 
and the AJ-Jezireh (the Island) of the modern Arabs. But these 
names require a more exact definition, especially in their relation 
to those of Chaldsea, Babylonia, and Assyria. Tliere is a clearly- 
marked physical division of the district watered by the rivers 
into two regions. The northern part, descending from the moun¬ 
tains, is a steppe or undulating plain, of the secondary geological 
formation, bounded by a line drawn diagonally across the 34th 
parallel of latitude, nearly through Hit on the -Euphrates and 
Tekrit on the Tigris. The subsidence to the dead level of the ter¬ 
tiary alluvium is here as distinct and sudden as that fium the 
slightly elevated chalk district of Cambridgeshire to the level of 
the fens. And this is the historical as well as the natm*al division 
between Upper and Lower Mesopotamia. Tlie former country cor¬ 
responds very nearly to Assyria in the wider sense; but the original 
land of Asshur lay along the upper course of the Tigris, while the 
western part, encircled by the great bend of the Euphrates, was 
the land of Padan-Arain, that- is, the High Plain. Tlio whole 
forms a slightly elevated j>lain, about 300 miles in breadth, sub¬ 
divided by the limestone raiig^ of the Sinjar hills, above 36“ N. 
latitude, between which and Mount Masius it is well watered ; but 
below this range it is nearly desert, except in winter. In ancient 
times, however, a system of artificial Irrigation enjibled it to sup¬ 
port its numerous inhabitants. 

This country was the seat of the great Assyrian Empire. But 
another monarchy, the Old Babylonian, or Chaldaaan,* was esta¬ 
blished much . earlier in the southern alluvial plain. It was 
bounded on the north by the natitral division, already de'seribed, 
between the alluvial and upper plains; on the w*est and south 
by the Arabian Desert, whose tertiary sands and gravel reach 
generally within twenty or thirty miles o£ the Euphrates, but 
sometimes cross it, and by the head of the Persian Gulf; 
and on the east by. the Tigris, which divides it from the rich 
plain and foot-hills of Elam or Susiana. On this side, and on 
the north, it bad j)oiverful ,and formidable neighbours; on the 
west the desert was only peopled by a few scattered tribes of 
Bedouins, who mighty however, as we shall see, prove no less 

• The reason for this ap 2 >ellation will be giren presently. 
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dangerous. The waters of the Persian Gulf, sheltered hy land 
on each side, opened up the commerce of the whole Indian Ocean, 
which the navigable‘courses of the great rivers carried up to 
tlie very feet of the northern mountains. It must be remembered 
that the sea anciently penetrated much deepCT than its present 
limits. Chaldeea, like Egypt, lying in the rainless part of the 
great desert zone, is “ the gift of its rivers,” whose alluvial 
deposits are said to advance the coast line one mile in from 
thirty to seventy years. It is subject to inundations, though 
less regular and important than that of the Nile, and the waters 
require more careful distribution. The neglect of the proper 
works at the present day allows tlie flood of the Euphrates, which 
is the greater of the two, to escai>e for the most part westward 
into the desert, wlierd it only forms jjestilential swamps. The 
sands of the desert are constantly gaining on the cultivabla land 
between the rivers. In ancient times a great canal was cut 
from Hit to the Persian Gulf along the edge of the desert, 
regulating the inundation, and fitting a wide tract on the,right 
bank of the river for cultivation. A smaller canal (the Palla- 
copas of Arrian) branched oft" south of Sepharvaim, to supply the 
great artificial hike near Borsippa, from which the gardens of 
Babylon were irrigated. The whole district between the two 
rivers was intersected by canals, the chief of which were three 
that drew oft" the water of the Euphrates into the Tigris, above 
Babylon. The inundation of the Tigris is briefer and more regular. 

At present the jilain extends about 400 miles along the rivers, 
and about 100 miles in width. In the earliest age of history the 
Persian Gulf imibably reached 120 or 130 miles further inland; 
and a corresponding deduction must be made from the size of the 
country, tlie ancient area of which is calculated at about 23,000 
squai'e miles—about equal to ancient Greece with its islands, 
to Deutuark, or to the similarly formed coimtry of Holland. 
This vast level plain was destitute of all striking natural fea¬ 
tures, except that unbroken horizon which is the one charm of flat 
countries. Such a siyjiface is well fitted for the display of those 
gigantic piles of architecture by which the race of Ham delighted 
to supply the lack of nature's works, and which still diversify the 
plain with the mounds that hide their ruins.. Tlie only other 
interruptions to the view are a few sand-hills, and the embank¬ 
ments along the rivers and canals; and the surface of the grotmd 
is merely varied by the different colours of th® cultivated fields near 
the rivers and canals, apd of the arid tracts beyond their reach. 
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The summer, which sets in about May, is intensely hot; and 
the moisture of the climate makes the heat most oppressive. The 
winter is mild, with rarely a touch of frost.* All*ancient writers 
celebrate the unsurpassed fertility of Chaldtea; and modem tra¬ 
vellers still attest the natural capacities of the region. This 
is the only country in which wheat is known to be indigenous. 
Other cereals are plentiful, and groves of the magnificent date- 
palm rise like islands amidst the seas of corn, and fringe the banks 
of the rivers. The vine and otlier fruits abound. The enormous 
reeds of the rivers and marshes were used, as the monuments show, 
for houses and for boats. The animals of Mesopotamia are made 
familiar to us by the Hebrew prophets, and by the hunting scenes 
in which the monuments exhibit the kings as constantly engaged. 
The desolation of the country has of course greatly multiplied the 
noble Jion, with the lesser wild beasts and birds of prey. Nearly 
every mound that marks the site of a mined city verifies the 
prophetic descriptions of the desolation of Babylon. Domestic 
animals abound; and, in the decline of agriculture, the flocks 
and herds are the chief wealth of the people, who have fallen back 
into the nomad state. Tlie rivers teem with fish, and the monu¬ 
ments constantly represent great gardens with fish-ponds. Under 
the Persian Empire one-third of the whole royal revenue was 
drawn from Babylonia. 

As a tertiary country. Lower Mesopotamia is almost destitute of 
rocks and minerals; and yet no people built on a vaster scale. 
Choice stones, as marbles, agate, and alabaster, were obtained in 
small pieces to ornament the tramples. Limestone was brought down 
the rivers from Upper Mesopotamia, but in no great quantities. 
Its want was supplied by bricks, for which the alluvial soil fur¬ 
nished the best materials. The fierce feun hardened them enough 
for ordinary use, and the kiln made them us durable as granite. 
Various kinds of cement were furnished by the calcareous' stones 
of the Arabian Desert, by the slimy mud of the soil, and especially 
by the bitumen which is the chief mineral product of the land. 
The neighbourhood of Hit has always bee%famed for its springs 
of bitumen, naphtha, and, petroleum. These were - probably the 
materii^s with which the Babel builders wrought. 

. Such was the cormtry of which we have the earliest records in 
the Book of Genesis. Tlie two leading facts are the erection of 
the city and citadel of Babel, as a great centre of imion, by a people 
who journeyed eastward, apparently from the primeval seats of the 
human race; and the establishment, in the same regions, by the 
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Cushite conqueror Nimrod, of a kingdom, whose first scat was tlio 
tetrapolis of Babel, Erech, Accad, • and Calneh. The Biblical 
accoimt, which nlakes “Nimrod a son of Cush, and consequently the 
ruling race, at least in his king<iom, a Cushite and therefore 
Hamite people, as confirmed by the best records of history and 
by modern discovery. This is tlie race to which the most recent 
historians apjdy the name of Chaldaian. 

Till lately, indeed, the general opinion has identified the Chal- 
daeans with the Semitic race.* The affinity between the later 
Babylonian and tlie Hebrew tongues is often considered as decisive 
of the question; but there is am 2 )le evidence that the Babylonian 
language ha<l passed tlirough a great change suice the time of the 
early Chaldaean monarchy. The same evidence disj)oses of the 
opinion, handed down from Herodotus, that the Babylonians were, 
from the fii*st, of the same stock as the AssjTians, who were Stanitic. 
TJie native historian, Berosus, in whose fragments we haA'e rem¬ 
nants of records of uoknow'ii antiquity, clearly distinguishes the 
Babylonians from the AssjTinns; an<l in this he is followed-by 
several chissical AVTiters. The traditiims 2 ’i’i‘servcd by the Greek 
2 ioets, from Homer downwar<ls, concerning an eastern as well as a 
weslern nation t>f Ethioj)ians, ‘and 2 ’f>-i'ficidarly those regarding 
Memnon, can only be ex 2 >laincd by the diffusion of the Cushite 
race over the South of Asia as well as Africa. There are Armenian 
traditions to the same effect; and the memory of the Cushite 
oc'caipation seems to be jircserved by c'crtaiu geogrn 2 diical names. 
But the question may now be viewed as ilccided by cuneiform 
inscri 2 dions lately discovered* m Ijower Mcsojiotamia, the language 
of which is clearly Hamitic, akin to that of the Gallas of h3thio2iia. 

The name Chakhean, a]ij>lied to this Cushite race, is itself of 
obscure origin. The Hchretv name, so translated in our version of 
the Bible (following the LXX), is a different word of doubtful 
etymology—Chas<lini; but it seems clearly equivalent to the native 
Kaldi. The name is used in three different senses. First, as 
a tribe, we read of the Chaldroan robbers, who, like the Sabaeans, 
fell upon Job’s cattle. « As a nation, they are tlte peo 2 )le who had 
their ca 2 )ital at Babylon, in the land of Shinar.f But, besides these 
two ethnic senses, the Chaldaeans at the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
were a priestly caste, who are chissed with tlie astrologers and 

• The languap^e called Chaldco is undoubtedly Semitic ; but its appellation seems 
to bo a misnomer. It belongs rather to the Western than the Eastern Araniajan 
dialect, and is, in fact, less nearly related to the Hebrew than is the Babylonian of 
the time of tlio Captivity. 

+ This, the original Scriptural name of Babylonia, is also the only one used for the 
country in the Assyrian and Bahylonia'n inscriptions, 

von. I. o. 
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ma^cians, had a learning and language of their own, and formed a 
Bort of colleges. Those who acquired their learning, and were 
admitted into their hody, were called Chaldaeans, ^uite irrespective 
of their race; and thus_ Daniel became the master of tlie Chal- 
dasans. That such a body would retain the ancient language, as a 
sacred tongue, aifter it had been supplanted in common use by the 
later Semitic dialect, is in accordance with probability and analogy; 
and this view seems to explain the various uses of tlie name. Origi¬ 
nally one of the Cushite tribes who settled in Lower Mesopotamia, 
the Kaldi, Ivaldai, or Chaldaeans, gave their name to the Cushite 
monarchy, whose people made great advances in art and science. 
Tlien, as the nation became Semitized, chieflj' by Assyrian influence, 
their old learning, wraj)pcd uj) in the old hmguage, became tlic 
property' of a class, who enjoyed high influence with the people, 
and favour at the court—the more so as the Bal)ylonian kings, from 
Nabopolassar, seem to have been of the Chalda3an race. Lastly, 
nothing could be more natural than that the Jewish writers should 
apply the name of this high class, which was also the name of the 
old monarchy, to the existing pe<ip]e, though the “ Chahlaean ” 
subjects of Nebuchadnezzar were a different riu'e from the ancient 
people. Under the later Babylonian kings, and juobably under 
their Assj'rian predecessors, the language of learning and religion 
seems to have been the old Chaldwan, while that of civil prc»cee<l- 
ings was Semitic. The question still remains—whence the Chal- 
daoans of Babylonia originally came. 

There is a native historian, Bero.sus, who occupies a place 
similar to that of Manetho in Egyptian history. He was a priest 
of Belus at Babylon in the reign of Antiochus IT. (r.c. 261—246). 
From the archives in the temple of the god, he compiled in Greek 
a “ History of Babylon or Ohaldaea,” of which, like the work of 
Manetho, only some fragments are preserved by Josephus, Euse¬ 
bius, and other chronographers and fathers. The autherfticity of 
his statements is open .to objections similar to those urged against 
Manetho. His early history is entirely mythical; but, as we come 
down to periods for which other evidence exists, we find it to a 
CTeat extent confirmatory of Berosus. This is especially the case 
mth the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In his mythical history, Berosus goes back to the Creation, 
peopling the slime of Chaos with creatures whose monstrous forms 
were borrowed from the pictures on the walls of the Babylonian 
temples. The Chaos is destroyed by Bel, the great deity who 
occupies the same place as Jove in the Greek mythology, the god 
of light and air. He created the sun, the moon, and the five 
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planets, and ordered the gods -to jicople the earth- To these suc¬ 
ceeded a savage race, jtill Oannes, a bciiig with the upper part of a 
man and the louW part of a fish, coming up out of the Indian Sea, 
revealed to them the principles of law and science, and taught 
them to build cities and temples. * The sthte thus established was 
governed by seven rulers for twelve ears (43,200 years), during 
which period six more “ Fish-Men ” came up from the sea, and 
taught the learning which was embodied in the Seven Sacred 
Books. Tliree more rulers fill up the antediluvian cycle of 432,000 
years, f 

The god Bel, who was himself the last of these ten antediluvian 
rulers, warned Xisutlirus of the desti'uction of all living beings by 
a tleluge, the story of wliich most strikingly resembles that of the 
Noachic Flood. On coming out of the ark, Xisuthrus dug up the 
Seven Sacred Books which he ha<l buried at Sejiharvaim (Sippara, 
the City of the Sun), reiieopled the laud, and fixed the cajiital 
again at Babylon, where eighty-six demigods reigned for 34,080 
years, a ]ieriod intended, as we shall see presentlj’’, to make up 
with the following dynasties, a complete cycle of ten sars, or 
30,000 years. These eighty-six demigods foiru the First Dynasty 
of Berosus, who cxjiressly calls Them Chaldtrans. 

Thus far the account is unmistnkeably mythical; but, as we had 
occasion to observe in the case of Egj’pt, a mythical iteriod does 
not necessarily exclude*tha element of true ti’adiiion; only it is 
impossible to se]»arate the two. 

After this first mythical dynasty of eighty-six kings, Berosus 
assigns 224 years to a dynasty of eight Median kings, who con¬ 
quered Babylon, and expelled the earlier Chaldieau ttynasty. 
Granting that this tradition represents some historical fact, it by 
no means folh>ws that these Medians were of the Atyan race 
familiar to us by that name, but o.nly tliat thej’ were the earliest 
known mhabitants of the countrjfc afterwards called Media, Now, 
there is a vast mass of evidence pointing tOflan earlj' population of 
Western Asia by a race kindred, in many respects, to that which 
we now call Turanian. Such a race certainly possessed the high- 

• n>is Finli-Man appoars a^iin in the Dagon of tlic Philiatines, with whom is ass4|f 
ciated a goddess, Derceto. Itcsides the roiistant appearance of the image in the 
Itahylonian sculptures, the name of Dugon has lie»'n discovered oii the luouuuieuts ; 
and tradition made Semiramis the daughter of Derccto. 

"t In the Babylonian system of notation the numbers 6 and 10 were employed 
alternately. Time was measured ordinarily by the octss, the ncr, and the anr —the 
aoas being (10 k 6«=) 60 years, the tver (60 x 10=) 600 years, and the sar (600 x 6 = ) 
3600 years. The next term in this series would evidently be (3600x10 = ) 86,000 
years, and the term following (86,000 x 6 — } 216,000. Berosus'antediluvian cycle 
consists of 432,000, or two such periods. 
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lands of !Elam, between Lower Mesopotamia and the tableland of 
Iran, the ancient Media; and its traces have been found in Chal- 
droa itself, on the monuments whose recorcis haVe be<Hi recently 
deciphered. Tliere was, too, an universal tradition of an occupati»>n 
of Western Asia by the ScytJiians, that is, the Turanian race.* 
This tradition, as we have ar|?ued in a former chapter, seems to 
point to a i)eriod when the demarcations between races and 
lang-ua^es were hardly yet established. The same consideration 
may help to exi>lain the fact that we find Arj^an as well as Tura¬ 
nian forms in the earliest Clialdiean inscriptions. We do not, 
however, exclude the probability that there was also a positive 
intermixture of the Turanian and Aryan races as foreign elements 
in tlie j»opulation of Chaldsea. 

The general conclusion from the whole evidence seems toT)e, that 
the Median dynasty of Berosus were a Turanian or mixed Scytho- 
Aryan race, whose religion was an elemental worship, and that 
these were succeeded bj' a native Chaldman or Cushite race, who 
practised the worship of the heavenly bodies. Tlieir religion, com¬ 
bined with the facilities afforded by their clknate and their level 
horizon, led them from the earliest times to the study of astronomy, 
in which they made great progress. When Alexamler the Great 
took possession of Babylon, Callisthencs was able to send to 
Aristotle a series of astronomical observations taken by the Chal- 
dseans for an unbroken jwriod of 1903 yea*B. Tliese observations 
would therefore date from b.c. 2234 (331 +1903), as the epoch of 
the Tldrd (or Chaldtean) Dynasty of Berosus. Other indications 
point to the same date, the adoption of which giA'cs a remarkable 
consistency to the whole chronological scheme of Berosus. That 
scheme has been lately examined by Dr. Gutschmidt, "whose con¬ 
clusions, adopted by Professor HawlinSon, arc as follows ;— 
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“ If the numbers,” says Professor Ilawlinson, ** are taken in 
the way assigned, and then added to the years of the first or 
purely mythical" dynSaty, the sum produced is exactly 36,000 
years—the next term to the sar in the Babylonian system of 
cycles. It is impossible that this shoidd be the result of chance. 
The later Babylonians <!learly contrived their mythical number so 
tliat, when added to those which they viewed as historical, the sum- 
total should bo a perfect cyclical period. Tlie date, b.c. 2234, for the 
accession of the third dynasty, may thus be regarded as certainly that 
which Bcrosus intended to assign, and as most juobably correct.” 
Now, it is very remarkable that this date of b.c. 2234 falls, 
according to the received chronology, within the lifetime of Peleg 
(d.c. 2247—2008), “in wliose days the earth was divided,” and to 
whose jfgc wo may reier the building of Babel, and very probably, 
therefore, the establishment of Nimrod’s kingdom, which would 
thus correspond with the third dynasty of Iferosus^ It hardly 
needs ti» be explained, that these views are offered as a fair state¬ 
ment of the results made probable by recent investigations, not as 
j>ositive]y ascertained fiicts. 

Witli this Third Dynasty, then, the annals of Bcrosus seem first 
to iissume somewhat of tlie coni 2 )lexion of histoiy; and the a.j)pel- 
lation “ Chaldsean ” brings us l)ack to the question of whence they 
tiaine, and how they acquired rule over the country. Thus much 
seems clear, that they were an intrusive race, whose power, like all 
the great emigres of the East, was ae<iuired by conquest. But did 
they enter the land of tShinar from the North or fixan the St>uth ? 
In favour of the former view we have their own tradition, that they 
were of old a mountain race, and the existence of Ohaldieans 
among the mountains north of Armenia in historic times. On the 
other hand, while the clasi$i(.‘al writers regal'd those mountains as 
the original seat of the race, they restrict the name of Chaldaia to 
a region on the lower course of tlie Euphrate.s :—we have just seen 
that, in the oldest Babylonian legends, civilization is made to enter 
by way of the sea.:—and we shall find ]>resently that the cities 
near the I'ersian Gulf bear marks of antiquity higher than Babylon 
itself. This view agrees with the Sci-iptural deriA’^ation of Nimrod, 
the founder of the empire, from the race of Cush; while the cla#^ 
sical historians followed a tradition which made Babylon from the 
first a dependency of Assyria. It seems almost equally difiicult 
to deny that the original seats of the Chaldteau race were in the 

scheme will ho found in Gntschmidt's paper in the Hfuiitisehes Museum, vol. viiL, 
I)p. 252, foil., and Kawlinaou's J’tve Great Monarchies, vol. i. cliaii. 8. 
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soutLern MgMandB of Armenia, and tliat the earliest source of 
Chaldeean empire and civilization in Babylonia was from the 
South. May not a solution be found in the liypothesis that a 
branch of the Chaldmans took part in the orig^inal southward 
migration of the Hamitic race and settled in the south of Baby¬ 
lonia, whence tlicy afterwards made that reflex movement which 
led to the establishment of Nimrod’s empire at Babylon ? 

Little is known of the history of Nimrod’s monarchy, beyond 
the fact that its cities formed a tetrapolis—an aiTangemcnt which 
recurs both in the next dj'nasty, and in the early Assyrian king¬ 
dom.* The four cities mentioned in the Scripture narrative, as 
founded by the djmasty of Nimrod, are Babel, Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh.t But the information derived from the monuments points 
to a subdivision of the country into Uinicr and Lower Chaldma; 
the ftymer extending from Hit on the Euphrates to below Babylon, 
and the laftcr from Niffer to the Persian Gulf. Each of these 
divisions had a tetrapolis; the southern consisting of Ur, Huruk, 
Nijmr, and Larsa or Larancha—the Ur, Erech, Calneh, and 
Ellasar of Scripture; and the northern of Babel, Borsii)pa, Cutha, 
and Sijipara (the Sepharvaim of Scrii>ture, the dual form indicating 
its position on the two sides of the river). Borsippa is the only 
one of these ca])itals not named in Kcrii)ture, which gives us 
several names of less important toAvns. As they are all men¬ 
tioned, however, chiefly in connexion with the later Assj'rian and 
Babylonian empires, we cannot bo sure that they are all as eai'ly 
as the Chaldajan age. 

With ^;he exception of Babylon, the cai)ital of the whole land, 
the precedence in point of antiquity must be given to the .southern 
tetrapolis, to which indeed belong two out of the four cities built 
by Nimrod. These two, Erech and Caineh, the Huruk and Nipur 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, have been identified almost cer¬ 
tainly with the ruins at Warka and Niffer.J The site of Accad 
has not been identified; but the inflfcriptions give reason to believe 
that we have in this word the name of the lu-imeval j)eople who 
first occupied the country. “Akkadian colonies”—says Sir H. 
Hawlinson, on the authority of inscriptions of Sargon—“ were 
transported into the wilds of Armenia by the Assyrian Kings of the 
Lower Empire, and strengthened the Hamitic element in that 
quarter.” § 

* Genesis x. 11, 12. + Genesis x. 10. 

t These, and tihe other ruins referred to, are described by Pi-ufessor Bawlinsun, 
J^ive Great Monarchies, vol. i. c. 1. 

§ Bawlinson’s Herodotus, Essay vi., vol. i. pp. 655, 656. 
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Of the two remaining cities of the southern tetrapolis, Eillasar 
—the Larsa or Larancha of the inscriptions, and the Larissa or 
Larachon of tli« Grreeks—is probably represented by the ruins at 
fcsenkereh, on the left bank of the Euphrates, between Mugheir 
and Warka. It ai)pears in the earliest history as the capital 
of Arioch, the ally of Uhedorlaoiuer. Ur or Hur was the chief of the 
four, besides its interest as the birthplace of Abraham. Its remains 
arc seen at Mugheir (^MotJier of Bitumen^ a name derived from the 
vast quantity of bituminous cement found in its ruins), a little 
below yi°N.' lat. It was thq lowest of all the great cities near the 
Euphrates, ami appears to have been originally a seaport, for its 
ships are mentioned in the inscriptions with those of Ethiopia. 
Like its three sisters, it was a great scat of that form of idolatry 
which marks tlife Chaldseau period; the moon being specially 
worshipped at Ur, the aun at Ellasar, and Jupiter and Venus (Bel 
and Beltis) at Calnch and Erech—as we learn frenn the ruined 
temijles at Mugheir, Senkereh, Niffer, and Warka.* Under the 
later empires, Ur remained in the south, like Borsip 2 )a in the 
nortli, the great seat of the learning of the Chahheans. 

Of the northern totrajiulis, passing over Babylon for the pre¬ 
sent, tlie ruins of Borsii)i)a, or rather of the great temjde of Bcl- 
Merodsich—all that is left of the city,—have been discovered in 
the mound of Birs-Niirirud, a little south of Babylon ; those of 
(yutha at Ibrahim, north-east of Babylon, and between the two 
rivers; and those of Sii»paru or Beijharvaim at ^ura on the 
Euphrates, about twenty -miles above Babylon. Tlie sites of 
several lesser cities have been identitied with mueh probability. 

The chief edifices, whose ruins are buried in the mounds that 
mark the sites of these cities, a]) 2 >ear to have been temples; for 
in Chaldma, as clsewhene, whatever rude j^rovision Avas made 
for ordinary dwellings, architecture, as an art, was created by 
religion. The great (Jhahhean towers, of which that of Babel was 
the tA’iw, w'ere teun)les. Thoiigh it seems certain that the Tower 
of Babel itself was destroyed, and that the great Temj)le of Belus 
at Babylon Avas a later erection, the latter was no doubt modelled 

• Bol WHS also symliolisfil both by the Sun aiul Saturn, the planet thi-onial in the 
seventh heaven, and whose orbit oomproheuded all the rest; Beltis (or Alylitta) iioth 
by the Moon and Venus, ^fars representetl Nergjil, the tJod of War ; and Meirnry, 
Nebo, the interpreter of the divine will. The goddess Beltis or Mylilta was also 
regarded as the material iirinciplc embodied in tlie earth, water, and darkness, as 
Bol was in the heaven, air, and light. In this character, her grove at Babylon became 
the scene of rites os licentious as those of the Pheenician Astarte. Such is the de¬ 
gradation to which the sublime concexitious of Saba;isin have always tended. 
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on the former. The type of such structures can still he partly 
traced in the remains of Birs-Nhnrud at Borsippa, and, in a less 
developed fgrm, in those at Mugheir and Wsirka. The former, 
which was rebuilt by Nebtichadnczzar, shows the completest plan 
of these edifices; the others, which are referred to the very 
beginning of tlio Chulda.’>an monarchy (about B.c. 2234), giving 
only the first germ. The grotind-jdan is an exact square, with 
the angles (not the faces) to the fom" cardinal points, an juTange- 
ment at once raising the presiunption of an astronomical purpose ; 
nor can there be any doubt that the buildings were used as obser¬ 
vatories. From this base the builtling rises in successive stages, 
each smaller than the one below, thus presenting an analog}" to 
the pyTamidal form used by the Egyptians, the more interesting 
from the discovery that the Pyramids themselves were built in 
stages.* At Birs-lSTimrud, however, the pyramid is oblique; 
in other wonls, the centres of the stages are not exactly over 
one anotlier, but removed towards the south-west, so that the 
south-west face had the steei)est and the north-east, or back of the 
tower, the gentlest ascent. The complete number of stoj-ies at Bor¬ 
sippa was seven, corre.siKmding to the sun and moon, and the five 
planets, their faces being distinguished by colours, as follows the 
basement, black; the next stage, orange; the third, red; the 
fourth, golden(?); the fifth, yellow; the sixth, blue; the seventh, 
silver (?).t The highest stage supported the shrine or t;hapel 
containing the sacred ark. Tliese stages are t»f burnt brick, the 
basement resting on a platform of crude brick raised a few feet 
above the alluvial soil. Their areas diminish from a square of 
272 feet at the base, to one of 20 feet at the summit. Tlie 
heights are unequal, the three lower stories rising 26 feet each, 
and the four upper 16 feet, which seems also to have been the 
height of the chapel on the summit. Tlxe total height of the Birs- 
Nimriid is about 153 feet, and tliis is the loftiest kno\?ft ; the 
Babil, or Temide of Belus at Babyldii, being about 140 feet high, 
that at "Warka 100,' and that at Mugheir only 50. They were 
thus much lower than the Great Pyramid, which was originally 
_480 feet high. These numbers will serve to correcd both our 
childish errors resi)ecting the Tower of Babel, and the exaggera¬ 
tions of ancient writers about the Temple 0f Belus at Babylon. 

* See chap. vii. p. 97. 

+ The coloars marked as doubtful can scarcely be made out iii the ruins. Tho 
urhole series seems well chosen to represent tho planets in their supposed order, 
namely, beginning from the. summit ,—the Moon (silver). Mercury (blue), Venus 
(yellow), the Sun (gold), Mars (red), Jupiter (orange), Saturn, the malignant, (block). 
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It is supposed that the upper stories contained sleeping chambers 
for the priests in summer; the air at that elevation being cooler 
and freer from the insects that infest the plain. The earlier 
temples had a smaller number of stages. At Mugheir and Warka 
only two are now visible, and there seem never to have been more 
than three or four. The Uabil shows no more than one; but it is 
stated by ancient writers to have had the form of a pyramid. The 
earliest form seems to have had three stories, the topmost being 
formed by the shrine; but in some cases, as the Babil, this may 
have been placed only on a truncated pyramid. The material of 
these stories is invariably brick, or a brick casing about an earthen 
mound, the alluvial ]>laiu being quite destitute of stone. In the 
tem])le at Warka the bricks are merely sun-dried : in that at 
IVlngheir the walls of sun-dried bricks arc faced by burnt bricks of 
a small size and inferior quality. The cement used in the former 
is mud, with reeds for binding—in the latter bitumen, without 
reeds. These edifices are thus of ruder and ajqiarently more pri¬ 
mitive construction than that adoi)ted by the Babel Builders, who 
burnt their bricks thoroughly. Nor need this excite surprise, 
since such an edifice as Babel would scarcely be attemj)ted till 
some skill had been acquiretl by earlier experiments. The fact 
that the most ancient of these buihlings are found nearest the 
l*(?rsian dnlf, coujded with the precedence of the maritime city 
r>f Ur, strongly favf»nrs the view, that the first Cushite settlers 
occupied the district near the sea. The materials and form of 
these temple-towers have determined the i)eculiar shape assumed 
by their ruins. The upper and outer portions, falling over the 
rest, and becoming disintegrated l»y the atmosi)here, have formed 
a rude mound of earth, under which a large part of the original 
structure has lain hidden alul i>rotected, awaiting the researches 
which, in our own day, have t>pened a new page of the oldest 
period ol^iistory. 

These ruins hove a i)art of tlifcir own story inscribed upon them 
in characters which i>rove the vast antiquity of the art of writing 
among the Chakhvans. In this case, jus in others, the race of 
Ham led the way in the arts most needful for common life. We 
can hardly hoi)e to decide the question, whether writing was 
invented in Kgypt and Chakhea independently, or whether, as 
seems more likely, it was already common to the different Hamitic 
races before their separation. At all events, the earliest forms 
found in Chaldaea point unquestionably, like the-hieroglyj)hic8 of 
Egypt, to a pictorial origin. The first rude attempts to commu- 
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nicate the idea of an object by its likeness were made more definite 
by giving that likeness a conventional form,—such as a square for 
the ground-plan of a house, five lines joihed perpendicularly to 
another for the hand, and many similar examples. If these forms 
were only meant to convey the idea of tlie thing itself, they would 
form a symbolical representation of objects; but by conveying 
also the idea of the names of those objects, they come to represent 
Tvords, and thus the first step is t^eu in the art of writing. 
When the same object has different names, its pictorial sign 
acquires the phonetic value of each of those names; and as the 
words, for which signs are thus provided, may enter as syllables 
into the formation of other words, their signs receive a syllabic, 
and no longer only a separate value. For example, if our owm 
written language were in the hieroglyphic state, the pictorial signs 
for a iee and a hind might form that for the word behind; a moon and a 
hey that for tnonkey: and the same signs would enter into the repre¬ 
sentation of all other words containing any of the stuue syllables. 
But even wMfere the characters stand for less simple words, they 
may become syllabic by a process of abbreviation, the sign being 
taken for only the initial syllable or portion of the word. Tims 
the sign for lion might stand for the syllable /e, as in fact that for 
Asshur rejiresents, in cuneiform writing, the syllable «,«, wdth 
many other such examples. The final step to alphabetical writ¬ 
ing is then taken almost imperceptibly; for nothing is more 
certain than that alphabetic characters were once syllabic, as their 
very names still indicate. 

The first stage in this process is seen in the Kgj'ptian hierogly¬ 
phics; the second in the hieratic characters derived from them, 
and often placed beside them in the same inscriptions. What 
the hieratic writing is to the hieroglyphic, the like is the cunei¬ 
form to a system of pictorial representation which seems to have 
become almost obsolete at the time of the earliest^haldajan 
inscriptions. But some traces of it still remain in very early 
writings, and in those fixed determinative signs which give a 
particular significance to the word that follows them, as an eight- 
rayed star for the name of a god. In this second stage the 
Chaldaean characters are remarkable for consisting entirely of 
straight lines, without curves. These lines are, in the earliest 
inscriptions, of uniform thickness, being in fact scratches made by 
the point of a graving tool; and this form is preserved in the 
numerous engraved gems that have been discovered. The plastic 
nature of their building materials, however, suggested the mode 
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of forming each line by the pressure of the lower part of the 
graving-tool, or style, leaving the peculiar wedge-shaped mark 
(Y) which has ‘givefi to the character the name of cuneiform. 
Such are the simple lines, like the “ straight-strokes ” and “ pot¬ 
hooks ” of our school-days (only that the Chaldsean writing knows 
no pothooks), which, combined in various positions, perpendicular, 
horizontal, and oblique, were used at first in rude imitation of 
the pictorial symbols, and afterwards modified and simplified into 
syllabic and alphabetic characters. The relation of these forms to 
the Egyptian, and to those old Semitic or “ Phoenician ” cha¬ 
racters from which all the European alphabets are derived, is tqo 
wide a question to be discussed hero. Thus much we may affirm,— 
that alphabetic writing had at least one of its original sources 
among the Chaldseans. 

Nor can we enter ui>on the history and jirinciples of the recent 
discoveries in deciphering these records. The objection, that we 
have no instance of the recovery of a lost langu^e in an unknown 
character, fortified by the case of the undeciidiefed Etruscan 
incriyitions, seems not unanswerable. For while, on the one 
hand, we know enough of the priruaples of jiictorial writing to 
have some clue to the thinye for which the characters are meant, 
some at least of the names of those things are furnished us by 
languages akin to those of the countries where vre find these 
inscriptions; and thus we can approach the problem from two 
ilifibrent sides. But this would avail little without seme more 
definite kej', such as the liosetta stone supplies for the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; and this is partly furnished by the bilingual and 
trilingual inscriptions, especially that of Darius Hystaspis at 
Behistun, in sjiite of the drawback that each of the versions is in 
the cuneiform character. This field of research is encumbered 
with dill^'ulties far greater than in the parallel case of the hiero¬ 
glyphics*. The distiiurt preservation of the pictorial stage in 
Egypt gives a far plainer clue to the meaning of the characters; 
and in the second stage, as the Egj'ptians were one race, with a 
common language, each of the hieratic characters has but one 
phonetic value, while the cuneiform signs represent the many 
different names which the same object bore among the mixed 
population of Chaldsea. Still, it may be fairly said that the 
two cases are so far alike in principle, that the critic who 
regards cuneiform interpretation as delusive, should consistently 
deny the power of deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphics. In both 
cases a special aid is afforded by the occurrence of proper 
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names; and in both the results obtained go far to vindicate the 
method. 

The facility with which the cuneiform characte'S-s were impressed 
on the plastic clay, as compared with the process of engraving on 
the granite and sandstone of Egypt, on the one hand, and the 
nature of the material (so much more durable than the perishable 
papyri) on the other, has preserved for us a vast body of Chal- 
deean, Assjuian, and Babylonian literature. The cuneiform 
inscriptions are partly on bricks and partly on tablets. The 
bricks seem to bear none but royal inscriptions, commemorating 
tlie kings who built the edifices to which tliey belonged. The 
tablets are real books^ and the whole body of them forms a vast 
library. The mass of writing on some of them is immense, the 
characters being as fine and the lines as close as those of an 
ordinary octavo page. The means taken to secure the writing 
from injury are equally curious and effectual. After the inscribed 
clay had been burnt to a terra-cotta far more durable than most 
sorts of stone, it was coated with another layer, on which the 
inscription was repeated, and the whole was again firetl, so that 
the interior writing might be brought to light long after the 
exterior was effaced. Besides the inscri 2 >tions, many of these 
tablets bear the impression of seals, slanii»ed by a cylindrical 
roller run across or round them, so that the device is rcj)eaf<.Ki 
Several times. The writing of the inserii)tions is from right to 
left. This brief and general account of the cuneiform inscrijilions, 
which applies alike to the old Chahhean, the Assyrian, and tlie 
later Babylonian, will prepare us to ajqueciate the light they 
throw on the history of these kingdoms. 

These records are, however, silent respecting the first period of tlie 
Chaldaean monarchy, that identified with the name of imrod. To 
the statements of Scripture concerning him, we can onl^- add the fact 
of his deification by the name of Bel-Nquu, or Bel-Nimrod, which 
is interpreted “ the god of the chase,” an exact equivalent to tlie 
“ mighty hunter before Jehovah.” * His traditional fame in those 
regions is only equalled by that of Solomon and Alexander ; and 
these old traditions are still cherished by the Arabs, who attach 
his name to the chief heaps of ruins that stand on the Chaldsean 
plain. Nor is his renoAvn confined to the earth, if at least it was 
in his honour, as tradition says, that the constellation of Orion 

• Kawlinson derives Nipra from the root napar —to pursue, or cause to flee. The 
name is also seen in that of the city of Nipnr (now Niffer), the Biblical Calnoh, 
which was probably the chief seat of l^e worship of Nimrod. 
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received from the Chaldees the name handed down by the Arab 
astronomers, of “ the ^iant.” 

The first Chaldaean monarchy lasted, according’ to the scheme 
set fortli above, a little more than two centuries rfnd a half (b.c. 
2234—1976). Berosus does not name any of the eleven kings 
whom he assigns to this dynasty, hut Ovid * alludes to a certain 
Orchamus as the seventh in succession from Belus. A’|)oint of 
mythical genealogy in a jjoet of the Augustan age could have 
no historical value, unless we could trace it to some historical 
source. But recent researches have brought to light a name 
which bears a curious resemblance to this Orchamus. UmrKH, or 
Urkham, has inscribed his name, with the title of “ King of Ur 
and Kingi-Accad,” on the basement story of all those Chaldaean 
buildings whose rude workmanship and sun-dried bricks, with 
the al»sence of lime-mortar, i)rovc them to be the most ancient of 
all ; for instance, at Mugheir (Ur), Warka (Erech), Ni&br (Nipur 
or Culneh), and Senkcreh (Ellasar). He may, therefore, be safely 
reganled as the earliest of the kings whose names occur on the monu¬ 
ments. “ It is evident,” says Professor Ilawlinson,t “from the size 
and number of these works, that their ere«iter had the command of 
a vast amount of naked human strength, and did not scruple to 
employ that strength in constructions .... designed to extend 
his own fame and to perpetuate his glory. We may gather from 
this that he was cither an oj)pre8sor of his people, like some of the 
Pj'ramid Kings in Egy^it, or else a conqueror, who thus employed 
the numerous cai>tives carried off in his expeditions.” His build¬ 
ings ai>pcar to have been ‘temples to all the chief Clialda*an 
deities. Their construction, though rude, exhibits considerable 
mechanical skill; and a careful system of drainage is emploj’^ed. 
The inscriptions of this kin§ are all of the second stage, in which 
the lines bear some rough likeness to the older pictorial symbols. 
The engraving of his signet cylinder is much less rude than the 
inscrijitions. J 

Urukh must almost certainly be ascribed to the third dynasty 
of Berosus, which we have seen reason to identify with the Cushite 
monarchy of Nimrod. § Tlie close of this dynasty, swjcording to 

• Metam. iv. 212, 213. + Five Great Mmutrehiee, vol. i. pp. 199. 200. 

$ This point is rather doubtful, from the fact that the cylinder itself is lost, and vi’s 
have only the engraving of it in the Travels of Sir R. K. Porter, ■who once possessed 
it. It is copied in Kawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, vol. i. p. 118. 

§ Later inscriptions bear another name, which it is proposed to road as Ilgi, the 
son of Urukh, who finished some of his father’s buildings at Ur, and, in particular, 
the temple of tho moon-goddess. 
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the above scheme (b.o. 1976), synchronises with the early life of 
Abraham, whose birth falls, according to the common chronology, 
in B.C. 1996. About fifty years later, we read df the great expe¬ 
dition against the land of Canaan, 1200 miles distant, by Chedor- 
laomer^ whose name seems to be Hamitic, while his title, “ King of 
Elam,” points to a conquest of the Ghalda^an plain by the Elymaean 
mountaiheers. The monuments are said to bear traces of some 
such revolution; and this must therefore be the fourth or Chal- 
deean dynasty of Berosus, who assigns to it forty-nine kings in a 
period exceeding 450 years (b.c. 1976—1518), a period very nearly 
contemporary with the 430 years from the call of Abraham to the 
Exodus in b.c. 1491. 

In fact, this period was marked near the beginning, as well as 
at its end, by what may be truly called an exodus of the chosen 
race. The Scripture narrative, regarding this movement in its 
relation to the Divine purposes and promise, ascribes it to 
God’s call of Abraham ; but that call may have been given by 
events connected with the political movements of the country”. 
The Elamitic conquerors, like the new king in Egypt wlio knew 
not Joseph, may have begun to oppress the race of JShem, who 
preserved the worship of the true God. At all events, the mi¬ 
gration of the family of Terah was not the only great movement 
of the Semitic race up the valley of the Euphrates. Tlie Phoeni¬ 
cians pursued the same course about the same period; and while 
the family of Terah remained at Charran, they jjressed on past the 
ranges of Lebanon to the strip of coast in the Mediterranean, 
which became so famous under thcir’name. Tlioir great city of 
Sidon was already built whSn Abraham lived in C^anaan. 

Chedorlaomer’s movement in the same direction, when he 
reduced the five cities of the plain to tributaries, may have origi¬ 
nated in the desire' to reconquer the fugitive Semites. This 
monarch is the greatest of the Elamitic dynastj’^, and perhaps its 
founder. His name, which the LXX give in the form Chodol- 
logomor, is now explained as Kudur-lagamer, tJie Servant of 
iMgamer^ a Susianian deity.* The most interesting point in his 

• Sir H. llawlinson furmcrly identified him with Kudur-malmk, whose name 
appears on inscriptions at Ur, with the title Ajida Martu, which was interpreted 
Savag'r of the West. Sir Henry now doubts this interpretation, and places Kndnr- 
mahuk considerably later than Chedorlaomcr. Some Kgyjttologers have supposed a 
connection between the expedition of Chedorlaomcr and the invasion of the Shepherd 
Kings, the latter being driven out by the former. If the comparative chronology can 
be depended on, the so-called *“ Assyrian ” dynasty of the Shepherds (the Sixteenth) 
would be Chaldseans, propably the branch that reigned at Nineveh. 
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second expedition, the story of which we have alrexdy told, is his 
alliance witli the three kings—Tidal, king of nations; Amraphel, 
king of Shinar; ftnd Arioch, king of Ellasar. In this quadruple 
alliance recent inquirers find a record of the four races which, 
from the earliest known period, composed the mixed population 
of Chaldeea. The “ nations”-led by Tidal were the Turanian or 
Scythian nomad tribes, by whom the country was first peopled: 
tlie Semites who remained in the country seem to have already 
established tliemselves under Amraphel at Babylon, afterwards the 
capital of their race, though in subjection to Chedorlaomer : the 
name of Arioch seems to mark him as the head of the Aryan popu¬ 
lation : while the Hamite race is represented by Chedorlaomer 
himself. All this agrees with the name of Kiprath-arbat (four 
nations or tongues) which is given, in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
to the subjects of this dynasty. And this mixture lasted jmder 
the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Medo-Persian empires, only that 
the Hamite race are merged in the later Semitic development. 
The Medo-Persian kings found it necessary to publish their 
edicts in the three chief forms of language,—their own, 
which is Aryan, the Assyrian, which is Semitic, and the Scj’thio 
or Turanian.* 

The repulse of the confederate kings by Abraham seems to have 
put an cud to Chaldajan conquests beyond tiic Euphrates. The 
notices of the family of Nahor, in the history of Isaac and Jacob, 
show Upi>cr Mesopotamia apparently in a stote of patriarchal inde¬ 
pendence. But the eastern j)art of that region, along the valley of 
the Tigris, or Assyria Proi)er, was evidently subject to the 
Chaldjcan monarchy; for an inscriptidh records the building of a 
temjde at Kilch-Shergat by Shamas-Vul, the son of Ismi-Dagon, 
about B.C. 1850; and this Shemas-Vul appears to have been a 
viceroy of Assyria, since another son of Ismi-Dagon reigned in 
Chaldaea* Proper. The names of fifteen or sixteen kings have 
been discovered on the monuments; and this is supposed to be 
nearer to the true number of the dynasty than the forty-nine 
ascribed to Berosus, whose numbers may easily have been cor¬ 
rupted. Tlie records indicate a gradual removal of the seat of 
government up the valley from the original capital at Ur, till it 
becomes fixed at Babylon—a movement which would extend tlie 
arts and civilization of the Chaldseans to the northern parts of 

* By a carious coincidence, tljo valley having fallen again under the dominion of a 
Turanian race, public documents are issued in Turkish,' which is Turanian ; Persian, 
which is Aryan ; and Arabic, wliich is Semitic. 
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Mesopotamia. The whole region of Upper and Lower Meso¬ 
potamia seems to have been ultimately included in the empire. 

The final overthrow of this great Cushitb kiifgdom appears to 
have been effected by the Arabs of the desert. The western fron¬ 
tier might have seemed sufficiently protected from invasion by the 
vast waste ocean of sand. But it haS always been the charac¬ 
teristic of tlie Arab tribes to multiply and flourish in those abodes 
so congenial to their wild nature, almost unseen by their civilized 
neighbours, on whom they have poured down their dollected force 
when the torrent of invasion was least looked for. In the plain 
of Mesopotamia they have always been intruding, like the sands 
of their own deserts. It is not unlikely that they formed a con¬ 
siderable clement of the poimlation from very early times. Under 
lihe Assyrian Empire there were At least thirty of their tribes 
between the two great rivers, and they even extended into Media. 
At the present day they have overrun the whole country ; but, 
like their own sands again, these early Arabs loft.no other monu¬ 
ments of their power than the destruction of the civilization that 
flourished before. It was not till long afterwards that they learned, 
from the nations they conquered, the arts and science for which tliey 
were famous in the middle ages. No records are preserved of their 
conquest of Cliahhea, beyond the mention by Berosus of an Arabian 
dynasty (his fifth) of nine kings, for a period of 24o years (b.('. 
1518—1273). They interpose as a great historic blank between 
the fall of the Chaldaean Empire and the rise of the Assyrian. 

Such a wave of Semite pt)pulation could not pass over the land 
without giving a vast impulse to that*tendency which the Hamitc 
race has always shown to dfevelope itself into the Semitic t\’pe, a 
development which must have been greatly aiiled by the influence 
of Assyria, now released from the Chaldaean yoke. When, there¬ 
fore, this latter power grew into an empire, we are not surprised 
to find it bearing a Semitic character. But the old Clialdaean 
stock survived; and oven retained the best i)art of its ancient 
power, the supremacy in letters, art, and science. Their archi¬ 
tecture and writing were adopted by the Assyrians. Tlieir men 
of learning retained the power of the priesthood, and formed an 
honoured and powerful caste, which may be traced even down to 
the time of the Parthian dominion. The common people, how¬ 
ever, seem to have been merged in thfe Semitic population, as 
they certainly adopted a Semitic form pf language. We shall 
soon have'to relate the revolution by which the Chaldaean dynasty 
of Nabopolassar founded a new empire at Babylon after the lapse 
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of nearly nine centuries (b.c. 626), and the prowess of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar achieved the conquests vainly attempted by Chedorlaomer. 

It remains to*notice those arts of civilization which found one 
of their two earliest homes* on the plains of Chaldssa. Professor 
Rawlinson has well observed, that “ for the last three thousand 
years the world has beeif mainly indebted for its advancement to 
the Semitic and Indo-European races; but it was otheiTvise in the 
first ages, ^gypt and Babylon—Mizraim and Nimrod, both 
descendants of Ham—led the way, and acted as the pioneers of 
mankind in the various untrodden fields of art, literature, and 
science. ^Alidiabetic writing, astronomy, history, chronology, 
architecture, plastic art, sculi)ture, navigation, agriculture, textile 
industr}', seem all of them to have had their origin in one or 
other of these two countries.”* Of the architecture and writing 
of the Chaldmans we have already spoken. Further ^details 
respecting the manufacture of their bricks and the construction 
of their edifices will be found in the works descriptive of the 
recent discoveries. Their massive temples seem to have been 
almost destitute of external ornament; the interiors were deco¬ 
rated with small i*ieces of choice stones, as agate, alabaster, and 
maj-ble, and with plates of gold, fixed to the walls by metal nails., 
Of Iheir domestic architecture we have but scanty remains. Tlie 
structtircs on which, next to their tem])lcs, they bestowed most 
{)ains, were their tombs, which arc collected in great numbers 
about the i»riu(ui)al cities. Tliis fact, coupled with the paucity of 
tombs found in Assyria and U 2 )per Babylonia, suggests the belief 
that, down to the latest age of those empires, the dead were 
brought from all i)arts of Mesopotamia for interment in the sacred 
soil of Chaldjua. Some of the cemeteries, however, as at Mugheir 
(Ur), bear the marks of one age, and that i)robably the most 
ancient. These old tombs are of three kinds. The first is a vault 
of sun-dried bricks laid in mud, constructed in the form of a false 
arch, like some of the Egyjitian buildings and the Scythian 
tombs. From the tops of tlie side walls, which slope a little out¬ 
wards, courses of brick are laid so as to project inwards till 
they almost meet at the summit, which is closed by a single 
brick. These seem to have been family tombs ; for they generally 
contain three or four skeletons, with drinking vessels and articles 
of ornament. The next form is a clay coffin, in the shape of a dish- 
cover, at the bottom of which the skeleton is seen, lying on a mat. 
Never more than two skeletons are found together, and these are 

* Five Oreat Monar^htejtf vol. i. p. 75. 
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male and female, doubtless husband and wife. The third sort of 
coffin is compostnf two bell-shaped jars, placed mouth to mouth, 
with holes at the smaller ends. The coflias* are laid in rows, and 
often in several layers, not beneath th^ surface of the oozy fdain, 
but under artificial mounds, which are provided with, an elaborate 
system of drainage. The drinking-vessels, ornamental vafees, and 
lamps found in the tombs give us numerous examples of the 
skill to which Ghaldeeans attained in pottery. Tools and 
weapons are also found, which mark, here as elscwflbre, the dis¬ 
tinction between a “ stone” and a bronze or iron” age. Almost 
from the earliest times we find traces of the art of working 
metal into small articles for n®ie and ornament, as nails, bolts, 
rings, chains, bracelets, earrings, and fishhooks. The only 
metals so employed are gold, copper, tin, lead, and iron; the 
absence of silver deserves notice: a bronze of copper and tin is 
also used. Of textile fabrics we must not expect to find many 
remains j but the delicately striped and fringed dresses seen on 
the most ancient signet cylinders confirm the fame of those 
“ goodly Babylonish garments,” which had been imjwrted into 
Palestine, and which Achan coveted, in the time of Joshua. 
Linen is said to have been found adhering to some of the skele¬ 
tons; and their heads rest on a sort of tasseled cushion.* 

There is reason to believe that an extensive commerce was 
carried on from the ports of the Persian Gulf, along the course of 
the Euphrates, and by caravans across the Syrian Desert, and 
that the Phosnicians obtained ivory and other Indian products by 
way of Babylon. 

It is, however, by their cultivation of arithmetic and astronomy, 
and the application of these sciences to the uses of common life, 
that .the Chaldeans have left the most i)ermanent impress upon 
all succeeding ages. To say nothing of the probability that 
they devised the system of mapping out and naming the stars, 
which was already known to Job, it is to their astronomical 
records that we owe the existence of any approach to a trust¬ 
worthy clironology of those remote ages; while all the systems of 
weights and measures used throughout the civilized world, down 
to the present time, are based more or less upon that which they 
invented, f.p^p^eir inscriptions, which contain some very curious arith- 

* For farther ;details on ell these points, see Hawlinson, Fim Ortat MonarehUa, 
toL i. ch. V., from which the above account is abridged. 

t For a fbll account of this system, and its relations to those of other nations, the 
reader is referred to BSckh'a Metrologisehe UnUrstuihungen, to the review of that work 
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metical tables, perpetuate their simple and natural form of decimal 
notation, in which, as in the Roman, new sigps are used for 10, 
50, 100, and 1000. "But they also used the sexag'esimal scale, 
which unites the advantagop of the decimal and duodecimal; and, 
as we have glrcady had occasion to mention, their denominations 
of nunftrical quantity advance by multiples of ,10 and 6 alter¬ 
nately. •. ‘ 

Astronomical science seems to have been chief portion of 
tlie learning which was handed down by the Qhaldeean priests as 
an hereditary possession. Like the Egyptians', they enjoyed a 
clear sky and an mibounded horizon; and they seem to have culti¬ 
vated astronomy independently, and ewn more successfully than 
the kindred race. There is reason to believe that they mapped out 
the Zodiac, invented the nomenclature which we still use for the 
seven days of the week,* divided the day into equinoctial Jiours, 
as distinguished from the hours of variable length which depend 
on sunrise and sunset, and measured time by the water-clock. 
Ptolemy htis jn’cservcd notices of the great accuracy of their obser¬ 
vations, especially in the calculation of a limar eclipse iu 
B.C. 721. Connected with their astronomy and star-worship, 
they had an elaborate system of judicial astrology. 

But all these matters, however interesting, belong rather to a 
scientific discussion of their antiquities than to a strictly historical 
work. The reacler who desires to master the whole subject must 
peruse those recent works to which we have throughout acknow¬ 
ledged our obligations, and which have lifted the corner of that veil 
which we may hope to see “more completely withdrawn from this 
most ancient scene in the history of the world, when the vast mass 

of existing inscriptions shall have been deciphered. 

• 

by Mr. Grote, hi tho Classical Micsetim, vol. i., and to the articles on Weights and 
Measures,,in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, 2nd edition. 

* 'riiiH nomenclature iras based on the kica that each hour of the day was governed 
by a planet, and each day by tho governor of its first hour ; and from this one tho 
day received its name. In the Solar System, commonly called the “ Ptolemaic,” the 
planets ai-e placed round the earth (as a conti-o), iu the following order, rechoning 
inwards ; —(1) Saturn, (2) Jupiter, (3) Mars, (4) Tho Sun, (5) Venus, (6) Mercury, 
(7) Tho Moon. Tho Choldrean week seems to have begun with Saturday, its first 
hour and first day beiug sacred to Saturn, tho star whose sphere embraced all tho 
rest, tJie symlxil of tho god Bel ; but it makes no difierenco where wo begin. Then, 
reckoning in the above order, the 25th hour falls to tlie Sun, and this is the first 
hour of Sunday ; tho first of tho next day, Motiday, fulls to tho Moon ; of Tuesday 
to Mars; of Wednesday to Mercury i of Thursday to Jupiter ; and of Friday to 
Venus. Tho matter is fully discussed by Archdeacon Uore, in the. Fhilologieal 
Museum, vol. i. 
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We have now to tnm our eyes to the great Assyrian Monarchy, 
which we find established on the ruins of the Old Babylonian 
Empire, at the close of the period of 246 years (tf.c. 1518—1273), 
which Berosus assigns to his Fifth Dynasty of Arabians. 

Its original seat was on the upper course of the Ifigris, where 
the district about Nineveh, in the angle between the Ti^is and 
its confident, the Great Zab, preserved the ancient name in the 
dialectic form, Aturia. With the growing power of the kingdom, 
the name of AssjTia was extended to the whole of tJpi)er Meso¬ 
potamia, between Mounts Masius and Zagros, on the nortli and 
east, the Euphrates on the west, and the natural line which 
divides it from the alluviai level on the south. This region has a 
much more varied surfsice and a cooler climate than the Chaldaean 
plain. The greater part of it consists of undulating pastures, 
diversified by woodlands, and watered by the numerous confluents 
of the Tigris; but the valleys furnish arable soil almost as rich as 
the Chaldsean plain itself; and tlie natural products of the two 
regions are not very diflcrent. On the north and east, the country 
assumes an Alpine character. 

The Book of Genesis contains the record of the primeval founda¬ 
tion of this kingdom at Nineveh.* Though the text is obscure 
on one point, it clearly derives the kingdom of Asshur from that 
of Nimrod; and all our information tends to the same result, 
namely that, though the Assyrian people were Semitic, tlie 
dynasty was Chaldsean. The traditions preserved by the Greeks 
make Ninus the son of Bolus, and Semiramis the daughter of 
Derceto, and rejnesent the Babylonian religion as established in 
Assyria; while the local tradition of the present daj”^, with its 
usual stfange fidelity to hidden facts, connects the name of Nimrod 
with the ancient remains of Assyria as'well as of Babylonia. We 
have seen that the newly discovered records represent Assyria as 
a vice-royally imder the Chaldaean empire ; and the subjugation of 
the latter by the Arabs (about b.c. 1273) would give the former 
the fairest opportunity of rising to an independent stale. It is not 
till much later still that we have trustworthy accounts of Assyrian 
histoiy, and we need only glance at the mythical legends with 
which the Greek writers fill up the interval. 

These legends represent the rapid rise of a great conquering 
power, under a mighty king, and a mightier queen, who derive 
their lineage from the gods, and whose degenerate successors grow 


* Gen. ix. 11 : oomp. p. 45. 
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feebler and feebler till the last of them perishes by a fate worthy 
of the catastrophe of^a Greek tragedy. Nimrs, son of Belns, is 
the “ hero eponymus ” of the Empire.* * * § The warrior queen, 
Semieamts, daughter of the goddess Derceto, is one of those im- 
personq|;ion8 of masculine energy in a female form, in which the 
Oriental imagination delighted ;f while the last of her descendants, 
Rardanapalus, is a man whose effeminate character completes 
the contrast between the close of the dynasty and its commence¬ 
ment, but who yet knows how to die with courage worthy of a 
king. The acts ascribed to these sovereigns may be related in a 
few words. Ninus, having revolted from the King of Babylon, 
whom he takes prisoner and puts to death, overruns Armenia, Asia 
Minor, and the shores of the Euxine as fivr as the Tanais, subdues 
the Medes and Persians, and makes war upon the Bactrians. 
Semiramis, the wife of one of the chief nobles, com.ing to the 
camp before Bjictra, takes the city by a bold stroke. Her courage 
wins the love of Ninus, and she becomes his queen. On his death 
(according to one account, by her own hand) she succeeds to the 
tJmjne, and undertakes the conquest of India with one of those 
armies which Oriental imagination numbered by millions; but she 
is utterly defeated by the Imlian king, Stabobrates.J To these two 
sovereigns the Greek tradition ascribed nearly all the great works 
on the banks of the Tigris and Eui>hrates. Ninus Irailt Nineveh, 
on a scale so vast that it might smpass any city that should ever 
be erected; and the great pyramid outside its walls formed his 
tomb. To Remiramis were ascribed the edifices of Babylon, the 
canals, the dj'kcs along the rivers, and moat of the other great 
works in Babjdonia as w'ell as Assyria. Her personal character* 
seems to be the ideal of a female demigod according to the Orien- 
bil standard, to . which history exhibits an occasional approach. 
Founded on the characteristics which we see in Derceto, Astarte, 
and Dido, she exhibits also sonic of the qualities of Catherine of 
Itussia. Tlie stories of her amours are doubtless connected with 
a well known aspect of Oriental mythology; and, in later times, 
many of the mounds which covered ruined cities were called the 
graves of the lovers of Semiramis. 

Ninyas,§ the feeble son of Ninus and Semiramis, is tlie head of 

• His name is evidently derived from that of Nineveh. It does not occur in 
Scripture or in the native records ; for it has no connection witli Nimrod. 

+ Semiramis (from Shem. and Sam) signifies the exalted name. 

t This name is said to be the Sanskrit Stavarapati^, that is. Lord of the TcrraFirtna. 

§ This name is simply a patronymic from Ninus. 
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a. degenerate race, of "whom nothing worth notice is recorded till 
we come to the end of the monarchy and the jleath of Sardanapalus. 
This last king of Assyria, says the legend, ahan&oned all care for 
his falling empire, and, shutting himself uj) in his palace with hi^ 
women, passed his time in effeminate luxury. But when 4-rhaces, 
the satrap of Media, and Belesis, the chief of the Chaldaean 
priests of Babylon, marched against him in leagued rebellion, he 
suddenly took the field, and, after performing prodigies of valour, 
was defeated, and besieged in Nineveh for two years. When fur¬ 
ther resistance became impossible, Sardanapalus collected all his 
treasures, with his wives and concubines, on a vast funeral pile, 
and then ascending it and setting it on fire with his own hand, be 
perished in the conflagration of his palace. The date assigned to 
this catastrophe (about b.c. 870) is full two centuries and a half 
before- +he^ fall of Nineveh, nor did the latter event take place 
tmder a Sardanapalus. If the story has any historical foundation, 
it represents a confusion of two very different and distant revolu¬ 
tions. But in truth its complexion is wholly mythical, the 
character and fate of Sardanapalus rejuesenting those of the 
androgynous deity Sandon, as plainly as Seiniramis corrcsiionds to 
the goddess Derceto. 

The kernel of historic fact enveloped in this legend is the early 
foundation of an independent Assyrian kingdom, at or near 
Nineveh, during the period of the Arab domination in Babylonia, 
and the spread of its rule, first over the latter country, and after¬ 
wards over the adjacent regions; the subsequent det^lino of the 
empire, though by no means with so rapid and steady a degeneracy, 
‘and its final overthrow by the Medes and Babylonians. 

Xi%l^>has been thrown upon the chaos of these traditions, and 
the hope of historic certainty held forth, as in the case of the early 
Babylonian empire, by recent discoveries in cuneiform literature. 
From these, compared with the fragments of Berosus, the notices 
in Scripture history, and the scattered indications of the classical 
writers, we Icam to distinguish two great periods in the history of 
Assyria, divided by the first temporary establishment of Baby¬ 
lonian independence. This epoch is that known in chronology 
as the Era of Nabonasaar^ B.c. 747. It separates the Assyrian 
kingdom into the Upper and Lower Dynasties, corresponding 
respectively to the Sixth and Sevcntli Dynasties of Berosus.* 
The former, reckoning from the establishment of their power over 


* See the Table at p. 196. 
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all Mesopotamia by the overthrow of the Arab dynasty in Chaldasa, 
ruled for more than 600 years * (b.o. 1273—747); the latter for 
about 120 years''only*(B.c. 747—625). f 

The annals of the Upper Dynasty, ho'wever curious as an 
antiquarian problem awaiting a fuller solution, have little to do 
with the general course of history. It was, as we have already 
seen, at Kileh-SIiergat\ihei ancient Asshur), about 60 miles south 
of Nineveh, that Shamas-iva, tiie son of the Babylonian king 
Ismi-Dagon, erected a temple. Hence it has been inferred that 
this city was the capital under the Chaldeean viceroys; and that 
it remained so under the earliest independent kings of Assyria 
seems probable from the ajipearance of their names on bricks and 
fragments of j)ottery found among the ruins. These mere names, 
Bel-lush, Pudil, Iva-lush, and Shalma-bar or Shalma-rish, represent 
all our knowledge of the Assyrian kingdom during the thirteenth 
century b.c. ; and it is admitted that even the names "are rendered 
very doubtful by certain peculiarities of the cuneiform 'writing. 

A second series of six kings are supposed to belong to the 
succeeding century and a half (about b.c. 1200—1050). Five of 
thSr names are found on the famous Kileh-Shergat cylinder, “ the 
earliest document of a purely historicjil character which has as yet 
been recovered by the researches pursued in Mesopotamia.” J 
Here we meet, for the first time, with the afterwards famous name 
of Tiolath-Pilesek (the Tiger Lord of Asshur),§ who celebrates 
the deeds of bis four predecessors. The first of these, to whom he 
ascribes the earliest organization of the empire, seems to have Nin 
for the essential part of his name, so that in him we may probably 
trace tlie historic prototype of Ninus. The two succeeding kings- 
are named as prosperous rulers over Assyria; but tljfiffc:, 
mention of any foreign cofiquests till the reign of TiglatH-Pileser’s 
father, “.the powerful king, the subduer of foreign countries, he 
who reduced ^1 the lands of the Magian world.” A more definite 
account is given of the conquests of Tiglath-Pileser I. himself, 
during his first five years. On the north and east ho extended 
his power over the highlands of Armenia and Media; on the 

• HerodottM (i. 06) gives the period as 520 years ; Berosus, more exaetly, as 626. 
The longer clironology of Ctesias is quite untrustworthy. 

+ This date seeiuM now to be established for the destruction of Nincvoli, instead of 
the formerly received epoch of b.c. 606. 

t Kawlinson, Essay vii. to Book i. of Heredotus, § 7. 

§ TigUUh or JMglath, the A 8 S 3 rrian for tiger, is used both as a royal title, and as 
the name of the river Tigris. The letters I and r are the most easily iutorchaugeahle 
ofalL 
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north-west he pushed his conquests as far as Cappadocia; and^on 
the’ west and south-west he appears to have subdued the ATra- 
maean tribes of Upper Mesopotamia, and th*ose selong the course 
of the ^Euphrates do’wn to the confines of Babylonia.* But the 
latter state, under its king Merodiach-adan-akhi, was still so 
powerful as hot only to resist the arms of Tiglath-Pileser, but even 
to make a successful invasion of Assyria. "NTe learn this interesting 
fiict from a monument set up by Sennacherib, which also seems to 
fix the reign of Tiglath-Pileser I. to the end of thedwelfth century, 
B.c.f His son, Asshiir-bani-pal I., whose name occurs in an 
iu8crii>tion in the British Museum, closes the series of the six 
kings under whom Assyria seems to have become an einj)ire. 

After a brief gaj», the monuments sxii»ply ns with continuous 
information to the end of the dj-nasty, a period of just three hun¬ 
dred years, during which eight kings handed down the scepfre fr<.>m 
father to scfti in an unbroken line (b.c. 1050).$ Thej' appear to 
have reigned still at Kileh->Shergat, till the fifth of them transferred 
the capital to Calah, another city of the original Assj’rian tetra- 
polis.§ In the name of this king, Asshuu-i>ani-pai,, we recognise 
the Sardanapalits of the Greeks ; but, as we have seen in the oBsc 
of Scsostris, the historic prototyj>e has no necessary identity with 
the traditional personage to whom he has furnished a name. Tlie 
true Sardanapalus was the mightiest conqueror of the Upper 
Dynasty; and, instead of falling a victim to the power of the Iving 
of Babylon, it was he who first added Babylonia to the Assyrian 
Empire, [j On the ojDposite side, his conquests were pushed—to use 
the words of his own monuments—to Lebanon and the Great 
Sea,” and the kings of all tlie chief Phoenician cities paid him 
tribute. Among these, as Professor llawlinson thinks, was Eth- 
baal, the father of Jezebel. 

Sardanapalus is the first known of the Ass 3 Tian kings who left 
behind them those great works of architecture which, lately dis¬ 
interred from their mounds of shapeless ruin, have restored the 
monarchy to its true place in the histoiy of the world. For while 
these palaces confirm by their magnitude the traditional sidendour 

■ * Respecting tho claim of conquests in Egypt by Tiglatli-IMJeser, and tlie still earlier 
• cstablisliment there of Assyrian dynasties (the Twenty-second and Twenty-third), see 
chap. vii. pp. 126, 126. 

+ Professor Raw'linson nssigjjs his accession to b.c. 1113. 

J Snch is the apparent testimony of the monuments ; but the average length of the 
reigns is too great to be aooepted without confirmation. 

§ Its mins are at Nimrud, forty miles to the north of Kileli-Sliorgat. 

II We shall soon see, however, that the conquest was not yet pornianently efiTeetcd. 
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of the Assyrian kings, the scenes pourtrayed in sculpture on the 
walls exhibit a vivid ;gicture of their life in war and peace. Tlie 
life, we mean, oT the kings, not that of the people, who only 
appear as fighting the battles of the monarchs, swelling the pomp 
of their processions, or serving as beasts of burthen in the trans- 
j)ort of their colossal monmnents. Those invaluable records of 
private life, which are prcseiwed for us in the wall-paintings of the 
Egyptian tombs, are wanting here; for, as we might have expected, 
the scenes pourtrayed on these palace walls are all for the glori¬ 
fication of the king. Wo see him clothed with the symbolic 
attributes and wielding the thunderbolts of the gods whose names 
he bore; leading forth his armies to war, crossing great rivers, 
storming cities by the aid of the embankment, the testudo, the 
boring spear, and the battering ram; returning in triumph with 
Ijosts of captives, some of whom are dragged along by ripg" -which 
jiiercc the lip, others are imjialed in long row^s, and others flayed 
alive. Elsewhere he api)ears in the chase, piercing the lion in a 
close encounter, or pursuing the swift wild-ass; and again we 
behold him superintending the transjwrt, by multitudes of captives, 
of those colossal statues, half man and half bull or lion, which 
liavc now been placed in our own museums by the energy and tact 
with which modern travellers have used free lalJour. 

In the Assyrian, as in the Egyptian sculptmes, the king is 
distinguished from the common herd by his colossal stature, the 
fit emblem of his jflace in those Asiatic despotisms, to which 
jiopular rights and liberties were unknown. As in the case of the 
Egyptian monuments, we mlist be content to refer the reader for 
details to the works of Assyrian antiquaries, especially , of Mr. 
Eayard, and to the rich collection of Assyrian scul|)ture8 which 
the British Museum owes chiefly'to him.* A great number of 
these sculptures were found in the north-west palace of Nimrud, 
which was erected l)y Sartlanapalas, and is only surpassed by the 
palace of Sennacherib at Koyunjik.j- Tliis king was also the 
builder of temples both at Calah and Nineveh. 

The interest of these works of architecture is surpassed, at least 
for the student of history, by a monument of Shalmanubar (or 


* This is written for Knglish readers ; but nu et£nally emplmtic mention is dwe‘ to 
the l^ours of M. Botta and tlie eollectioii of Assyrian antiquities in tlie Ijouvin. 

For a ftdl description of these palaces, vith restorations, the reader is referred to 
the works of Mr. Layard and Professor Kawlinson. The plan, stated generally, com¬ 
prised a vast central unroofed hall (suited to the public open-air life of the Orientats) 
surrounded by many chambers, some magnificent, others very small and dark. 
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S halman eser), the son of Sardanapalus, which was brought by Mr* 
Layard from Nimrud, and deposited in the British Museum. It is 
an obelisk in black basalt, about seven feet high and two feet wide 
at the base, setdptured with a few bas-reliefs, and an inscription 
containing 210 lines of fine clear writing.* It records a long 
series of victories achieved during thirty-one years of this king’s 
reign, and presents us incidentally with a picture of the political 
state of Western Asia at the beginning of the ninth century B.C., 
the period marked in Israel by the reign and fall of Ahab and his 
dynasty. 

On the coast of the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians pay tribute 
to Assyria. The power of Syria is at its height, upheld by a great 
league between the kings of Hamath (in Ccele-Syria) and Damas- 
cus,t and the confederacy of the Khatti or Hittites, who are so 
often at war with the kings of Egypt; and the monument 

confirms all that we read in Scripture about the war-chariots of 
these nations. Northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia are 
occupied by various tribes, all subject to the Assyrians, whose 
power extends to the Tuplai (Tibareni) in Cappadocia. On the 
south, the. “ Accad ” and “ Kaldai ” of B^ylonia, and the 
Tsukhi (Shuhites higher up the Euphrates, own the same 
subjection. Beyond the mountain tribes of Zagros, a large part 
of Media has been subdued; J and the appearance of the two¬ 
humped Bactrian camel on the bas-reliefs has been thought to 
confirm the legend of the conquest of Bactria by Ninus and 
Semiramis. It may be, however, that the animal thep ranged 
further westward. The chief interest of the record, however, con¬ 
sists in its mention of the earliest relations between Assyria and 
the Holy Band. The Black Obelisk King made several campaigns 
against the Syrian confederate alreaJly mentioned. .In his four¬ 
teenth year he defeated Benhadad IL in three great battles; and 
in his eighteenth year he followed Hazael into Antilibanus and 
routed him with great slaughter, and soon afterwards the Syrian 
king appears as his tributary. But the inscription, moreover, 
mentions the tribute of gold and silver brought to the conqueror 
by Yahua, the son of Khumri,” a name in which no one can fail 

* A translation has been published by Dr. Hincks in the Dublin University ttaya- 
tine for October, 1853. 

+ The name of Bert-hadad has been distinctly made out, but in the form Be^idri, 
which corresponds to the ’tSts'"A9ep of the LXX. The same interchange of d and r 
is seen in the name Hadadozer or Hadarezer (2 Sam. viii. 8—12, compared with 1 
Chron, xviiL 8— lOii 

t Whethar ti>e Persians are mentioned is doubtful. The nnmerons tribes of the 
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to recognise “Jehu, the son of Omri.” • The subsequent devas¬ 
tation of Israel by Qazael may have been an act of revenge for 
this submission. It was under Shalmanubar that Nineveh reco¬ 
vered the position of a royal city, though the king resided chiefly 
at Calah, where he built that which is known as the central palace 
of Nimrud. 

The end of Shalmanubar’s reign is calculated as having occurred 
about B.C. 850. In the interval of more than a century to the 
supposed date of the end of the dynasty (b.o. 747), we have the 
names of only two kings. Shamas-iva, the second son of Shalma¬ 
nubar, earned the succession by putting down a great rebellion of 
his elder brother Sardanapalus. He recorded on an obelisk the 
campaigns of his first four j’^ears, the most important of which was 
against the king of Babylon, whose mixed army of Chaldseans, 
Elamites, and Syrians, was utterly defeated by Shamas.-iir?fr 

The obscure annals of Iva-lush III. derive a peculiar interest 
from their supposed connexion with the Jewish history, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, with the legends of Semiramis. He 
continued that course of conquest to the west, which had now 
become the chief enterprise of the Assyrian kings. The mention, 
on one of his monuments, of the Khumri,'\ in connexion with the 
people of Phoenicia, Damascus, and Iduinaia, as his tributaries, 
suggests his identification with Pnn,t who received tribute from 
Mcnahem, king of Israel, about b.c. 770. Another. inscription 
giycs*U8 the name of IScniiramis, who thus emerges from the region 
of mythology as the wife of_ Iva-lush, an<l apiiarently hi^associatc 
in tlie government. This discovery confirms the date assigned by 
Herodotus to Semiramis, and it is not inconsistent with his making 
Semiramis a Babylonian jyincess. For we have now reached a 
point at which the history of Babylonia becomes closely connected 
with that of Assyria, as will be seen presently, when we come to 
speak of the later Babylonian kingdom. It will suffice for the 
present to say that the probable connexion between the end of the 
Upper Assyrian Dynasty and the rise of a new power at Babylon 

Barbai or ParUru-, in the moiintains south-east of Armenia, might perhaps bo the Par- 
thiniis, but they ai-e elearly the Persians in tho inseriptioiis of Seniinchorlb. 

• The erroneous patronymic is explained by Dr. Hincks as roterring to Jehu’s 
being king of Samaria, tho city of Oniri. Professor Ilawlinson snpposc‘s that John 
rem^ented himself aa belonging to Omri’s dynasty, a sort of claim very common 
■wifn usurpers. 

ir This is interpreted, as before, to mean the people of Samaria. 

The form in the LXX is Phaloch or Phaios; and tha. Belochus of Eusebiua 
seems to be tho same. 
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under Nabonassar has caused the former event to be placed at the 
^‘Era of Nahonassar ” (b.c. 747).* 

The Lower Assyrian Dynasty begins with TioLATH-PiiiESER 11. 
Of the manner* of his accession we have no trustworthy accounts; 
but the absence of all reference to his ancestors in his inscriptions 
is thought to imply that he was an usurper, and not of royal birth. 
We possess tablets inscribed with his annals for seventeen years, 
in a very fragmentary state. Besides campaigns in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia, Armenia, and Media, he carried on two wars of much 
liistorical importance. The first of these, to which we shall recur 
presently, was against Babylon; the other against Syria and 
Israel. In the preceding chapter we saw how Ahaz, king of 
Judah, pressed by the confederacy of Rezin and Pekah, obtfiined 
the aid of Tiglath-Pileser, who slew Rezin and destroyed the 
Syrian drisgdom of Damascus, and afterwards carried the eastern 
and some of the northern Israelites into caj)tivity. The Assyrian 
king’s monuments record the expedition as made in the eighth 
year of his reign (b.c. 740). 

This first captivity of Israel was soon followed by their last war 
with Shaiaianeseb, whose name has not been found on the monu¬ 
ments. The capture of Samaria, which the Scripture narrative 
appears to ascribe (though not positively) to Shalmaneser, is 
claimed by his successor Saugok, or Sargina, the father of Senna¬ 
cherib, as an exploit of the first year of his reign. It seems 
probable that Sargon was an usurper, who took advantage of 
Shalmaneser’s absence at the siege of Samaria to seize the throne. 
As he appears systematically to have erased Shalmaneser's name 
from the monuments, he is not unlikely to have claimed a con¬ 
quest which the latter may have been effecting at the very moment 
of his own usurpation. At all events, the inscription serves to fix 
the accession of Sargon to b.c. 721. He reigned nineteep years; 
and his extant annals extend 6ver fifteen. They are derived 
chiefly from the splendid palace which he built, as lie himself tells 
us, near Nineveh, and the ruins of which at Khorsabad have sup¬ 
plied the museum of the Louvre with its choicest remains of 
Assyrian antiquity, f 

These monuments show Sargon to have been one of the greatest 

* The difficulties ns to the chronology arc diseu-ssod hy Professor Rnwlinsnn (7 /mx/. 
Essay vii. to Book i.). The date is at all events correct within tw'enty years. 

t Kh/n-sabad is fifteen miles N. hy E. of-Koyiinjik, the .site of the true Nineveh. 
Sargon gave the placi||^is own name, which it retained down to the Arab conquest, 
in the form of Dur Sargina. 
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of Assyrian conquerors. Immediately after the capture of Samaria, 
he marched in person against Babylon, and perhaps set Merodach- 
Baladun on the throne. At a later period we find him making war 
with the Chaldaeans, and driving Merodach-Baladan into banish¬ 
ment. On the south-west, his defeat of the Philistines in a great 
battle at Baphia, and his capture of their five cities, laid open the 
frontier of Egypt, whose king paid tribute to Sargon * * * § (b.c. 715). 
Later in his reign he took Asht^od f and Tyre, and received tribute 
from the Greeks of CyiJrus, where a statue of Sargon, set up at 
Idalium, juoves that he made an expedition into the island, either 
in person or by his generals. He continued the wars of his pre¬ 
decessors in the mountainous regions of the north-west and north; 
while, on the east, the conquest of Media, so often attempted 
before, supplied him with a territory in which to plant the captives 
from Samaria. Tlio closer intercourse of Assyria with ^El ccypt at 
this period is marked by a decidedly Egyptian infiuonce on the 
areliitectjure, jwttery, glfiss-making, and other arts of Assyria. ^ 

The reign of Sknnachkuib, the son of Sargon (b.c. 702—680), 
is at once the most interesting, in an historical point of view, of 
all in the Assyrian annals, and that at whicli the empire reached 
the highest pitch of prosj)erity. Besides all that we read of him 
in Scripture, and the brief notices of the ancient historians, we 
2 )ossess his own annals for the first eight years of his reign. § Ho 
restored Nineveh to its position as the royal residence ; rebuilt 
the city and its jialaces by the labour of hosts of captives, and 
with materials contributed by all the subject kings and states; 
and added a palace exceeding in size and magnificence all that 
had been erected by former kings. It was amidst the ruins of 
this edifice at Koi/unjik that Mr. Layard made the most important 
of his discoveries ; and in fhe sculi)tures that lined its walls we 
see the life of Assyria when it was most flomishing. 

A second palace built by Sennacherib is buried beneath the 
mound, by the name of which tradition bears her witness to 


* This king, who is sim])ly called Pharaoh in the inscri]>tion, was either Sabaco I. 
or Sahaco II. of the twouty-lifth or Ethiopian dynasty. The cartouche of one of the 
Sahacos, evidently the impression of a ring, has been found at Koyuiyik, side by side 
with the seal of an Assyrian king, probably in ratification of a treaty. 

+ Compare Isaiah xx. 

t The eai-liost known specimen of transparent glass in Assyida is a small bottle 
founa at Nimrud, bearing the name of Sargon.—Eayard’s Nitieveli aiul BahyUni, 
p. 197. 

§ A sepoiate tablet mentions his twenty-second year j and v^ous proofs concur to 
show that this was the true length of his reign. 
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Jonah’s mission to the Ninevites.* Like his predecessors, Senna¬ 
cherib waa engaged in constant wars with the tribes round the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Assyria ;* but by far the most 
interesting events in his annals are the campaigns against Babylon 
and the countries of the west. Of the former we shall speak 
presently: the latter are recorded with a minuteness which affords 
the most interesting parallel between sacred and secular history. 

It was in the third year of his reign (b.c. 700) that, having pre¬ 
viously subdued Babylonia and tipper Mesopotamia, the king 
crossed the Euphrates, and received the submission of the cities of 
Syria, Phoenicia, Philistia, and Idumaea, in most cases without a 
struggle ; Judsea seems to have been regarded as already in com¬ 
plete subjection. His successes in Philistia provoked the resist¬ 
ance of the kings of Egyi>t, who were the dependent allies of the 
King of Mcrne; f and Hezekiah seems to have availed himself of 
their advance to show symptoms of revolt, by encouraging a rising 
among the Philistines. Having utterly defeated the EJgyj’tians 
near Lachish, and taken that city and Libnah, Sennacherib i)ro- 
ceeded to chastise Judaja, taking forty-six fenced cities, and carry¬ 
ing off 200,000 captives. On his laying siege to Jerusalem, 
Hezekiah agreed to pay a tribute of 300 talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold, besides rich presents. His submission was 
accepted ; but ho was deprived of a part of his land, which was 
given to the princes of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gaza. Whether after 
all these successes the army of the Assyrian esune to the disastrous 
end recorded in Scripture, or whether, as seems more probable, 
that catastrophe closed, a second expedition against Egj'pt and 
Judaea, is still a question. In any case we should not expect so 
calamitous an event to be mentioned in the royal annals. Nor is 
there any ground for supposing that the death of Sennacherib 
followed immediately on his flight home. The Scripture narrative 
says expressly that “he returned* and dwelt at Nineveh,” and his 
montunents attest that he continued to decorate his palaces and to 
make war upon the tribes of Armenia and Media. It was nmno g 
the former that his two sons found a refugS, after they had mur¬ 
dered their father in the temple of Nisroch, a deed respecting 
which the monuments are again naturally silent. 

Sennacherib was succeeded by his son Esak-habdon (b.c. 680), 

* NelM- Ytmua, that is, the ProphU Jonah. This is not the place to enter into the 
question of Jonah’s date. 

•f" This statement throws li^t on the probable condition of Egypt under the 
Ethiopian Dynasty. See chap. vii. p. 127. 
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the Asshur-aJch-iddina of the inscriptions, who reigned in person 
at Babylon as well as Nineveh.* His inscriptions claim victories 
over the Egyptians, an& over the old enemies on the confines of 
Assyria. He was proba.bly, as we have seen, the king who colo¬ 
nized the waste lands of Samaria with settlers 'from Babylonian 
cities, a proceeding which implies the treatment of Babylonia, to 
some extent, as a conquered province. This agrees with th« men¬ 
tion of a war in Susiana against a son of Merodach-Baladan. Like 
his two predecessors, Esar-haddon was a magnificent builder. 
Besides extensive repairs of former edifices, he erected the south¬ 
west palace of Nimrud, and one of those at Nebbi-Yunus, which 
ho styles “ the palace of the pleasures of all the year.” His 
inscriptions record the aid he received in these works from the 
kings of Syria, Judah, and Phoenicia, and even from the princes 
of the Greek cities of Cyprus, not only in materials bjqtv in the 
services of skilled artists. The bas-reliefs of his palaces show that 
freer and more graceful style which had already begun to modify the 
old archaic stiffness of Greek art. We have already seen the same 
infiuences at work in Egypt under Psammetichus, who was con¬ 
temporary with the later years of Esar-haddon. But in Assyria, 
as in many other' countries, the fine arts culminated just as the 
power of the empire was dying out, under Sardanapalus (Asshur- 
bani-pal IL), the son of Esar-haddon. 

Tl\e causes of the rapid decline of the Asssnrian power may be 
traced in the nature of the empire, as it is exhibited to us in the 
records of the Lower Dynasty, and especially when at its height, 
under Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon. Nominally includ¬ 
ing the whole of Western Asia from the river Halys and the 
Mediterranean to the Desert of Iran, and from the Caspian and the 
mountains of Armenia to Arabia and the Persian Gulf, it was 
utterly wanting in unity, even of administration. It embraced a 
number of small kingdoms, and of cities and tribes under many 
petty chieftains, who were bound to pay tribute and render personal 
homage to the sovereign, and to give a free passage to his troops, t 
But this duty was liniited by the king’s power to enforce it; nor 
would the yoke be made more welcome by the severe measures 
used to suppress revolt,—the destruction of cities and the cruel 
execution of their defenders,—forays in which men and cattle were 
carried off by tens and hundreds of thousands,—^the deportation of 
whole nations, to laboru* as captives on the king’s buildmgs, or to 

* This accounts for Manasseh's being carried captive to 2 OhiH>n. xxxiii. 31. 

i* Mili t ar y service in the armies of Assyria does not seem to have been required. 
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mourn as exiles beside the waters of a strange land. The Assyrian 
armies marched back when they had inflicted these chastisements, 
and there was no military occupation of the conquered countries.* 
The fabric of the empire was a web of Penelope, ever undoing and 
beginning again. We have seen even the must powerful kings 
constantly renewing the same wars with the same frontier tribes; 
and the accession of a weak ruler was the signal for the resolu¬ 
tion of the empire into its independent elements. The want of 
cohesion, however, among these scattered elements, secured the 
central government from a spcetly overthrow; to effect this needed 
some concentrated power fi-om without. Egjqrt threatened more 
than once to do the work; but the distance was too great, and her 
strength was unequal to the task. Babylon, the nearest neighbour 
of Assyria, was in a state of chronic disaffection, but her attempts 
at open revolt were speedilj’^ put dorni. At length a new power 
comes upon the stage, alien from Assyria in race and religion, and 
rece'ntly consolidated into a groat nation. We have seen, from the 
very first, that tlie range of Mount Zagros, bordering the Tigris 
and Euphrates valley on the east, divided its Semitic and Hamite 
nations from the Aryan tribes of the tableland of Iran. The 
Medes, who occupied the latter region, have often been mentioned 
among the peoples conquered by successive Assyrian kings ; but 
these appear to have been only i)artial conquests made from time 
to time over separate tribes. We have yet to traije the history of 
the great Median nation, which, consolidated by Cyaxares, became 
the instrument for overthrowing the power of Assyria, and even 
blotting out her existence, f 

The interval from the death of Esar-haddon to this catostrojdie 
is exceedingly obscure. The Assyrian monuments have as yet 
supplied the names of only two kin^^S. Asshur-bani-pal is sup¬ 
posed to have reigned from about b.c. 6G0 to about n.c. G40. The 
narrow limits of his recorded wars, in Susiana against th*e grand¬ 
son of Merodach-Baladan, and in Armenia, indicate those within 
which the empire was contracted. His successor, Asshixr-emit-ili, 
is only known as the builder of a palace at Nimrud, the compara¬ 
tive meanness of which gives a sign of the degradation of the 
monarchy. One cause of its rapid decline may be found in that 
great irruption of the Scythians into Western Asia, of which we 
shall have to speak further in the next chapter. 

* How sucli countries were left to themselves, may be seen from the proceeding of 
Ilezekiah and Josiah in Northern Palestine. t See Chapter x. 
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From. the former of these two king's the Gre^ writers, hy a 
very natural confusion, obtained the name of that Sardanapalus, 
whose fate they have told so romantically. Berosus is said to have 
named Saracus. as the king -under whom Nineveh was destroyed; 
but it remains doubtful whether he -is identical with Asshur-cmit- 
ili, and indeed whether the latter was the last king of Assyria. 

Of the events attending the fall of Nineveh and iiie empire the 
monuments contain no record, beyond the incontestable evidence 
of their own condition. “ Calcined alabaster, masses of charred 
wood and charcoal, colossal statues split through with the-heat, are 
met with in all parts of the Ninevite mounds, and attest the 
veracity of projihecy.” * * * § All bears witness to a conflagration of 
the palaces, which could only have attended on an utter destruction 
of the monarchy, and tends so far to confirm the details which we 
only possess on the doubtful authority of Ctesias, and^^he more 
trustworthy narrative which Abydenus professes to have borrowed 
from Berosus. t He tells us that Saracus, being alarmed by the 
news of forces advancing against him from the sea,^ sent Nabo- 
polassar to take the command at Babylon. The latter seized tho^ 
opportunity to rebel, and formed an alliance ■with the Median 
king.§ The united armies of the Medcs, Chaldseans, and Baby¬ 
lonians marched against Nineveh; and Saracus, after a brief 
defence, retired to his palace, to which he set fire with his own 
hand, and perished, like Zimri,!) in the conflagration. Ctesias 
assigns a duration of two years to the siege, and ascribes its 
success to an inundation of the Tigris, which swept away a part of 
the city wall. The prophet Nahum seems to indicate an entrance 
by the river gates, such as led to the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. 
A similar false security may easily have led to a similar catastrophe. 

The destruction of the emfiire and its capital were alike complete. 
Nineveh was not even permitted to become, like Babylon in later 
times, a capital of the conquering*monarchy. Her ruin appears to 
have been hastened by the nature of the city, which seems only to 
have deserved the name in virtue of her palaces and temples. The 

* Rawlinnon, Herod, vol. i. p. 488 ; Layard, Hhieveh and Babyl-on, pp! 71, 103, 
121, toa. ; Nahum ii. 13, iii. 13, 15. The predictions of the fall of NincToh and 
Assyria by Nahum and Zephaniah are so exact as to have a real historic value. 

+ See the fragment in Eusebius, Chron. part i. c. B. 

t Rawlinson takes these for the Cbaldceans and Susianians, who are known to have 
been in revolt daring the preceding reign. 

§ Both Abydenus and Polyhistor call this king Astyages; but the order of the 
Median history proves that it was Cyaxares. 

II 1 Kings xvi. 18. 

<i 
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great xuoTmds whicli are scattered' over a space of about sixty miles 
from north to south along the cotirse of ^e Tigris, above the 
confluence of the Great Zab, are found to contain the remains 
of palaces and temples, within enclosures as large as some citifes. 
The spaces within these enclosures are strewn with fragments 
of pottery and other objects, undpubted signs of human habi¬ 
tation, but all traces of private houses have vanished. As the 
kings glorified only themselves in their sculptures, so tliey built 
for themselves alone f and the houses of unburnt brick which were 
scattered probably far and wide about their palaces, would soon 
return to dust. This circumstance has made it almost impossible 
to identify the true site of Nineveh, the knowledge of which had 
been lost as early as the time of Herodotus. No traces remain (as 
at Babylon) of the vast enclosures of the immense city which the 
ancient writers ascribed to Ninus. It seems most probable that 
the people dwelt in scattered villages among the several groups of 
palaces built by successive kings on elevated platforms, and that 
these lattra* alone were fortified. Of these edifices four chief groups 
are marked by as many moxmds, on or near the left bank of the 
Tigris, not including Kileh-Shergat (the supposed ancient^Asshur), 
which lies on the right bank, much fartlier to the south. These 
are Nimrud (Calah) above the confiuence of the Great Zab, with 
the smaller mound of Selaviiyeh a little further to the north; 
Koyuvjik and Nebly - Yunus, opposite Mosul; Shereef-Khan, about 
five and a half miles further north ; and Khorsabad, about ten 
miles N. by E. of Shereef-Klian. ConsiSering the scattered mode 
of building Oriental cities, it is by rio means improbable that all 
this area may have been*included in the widest extent of the name 
of Nineveh, and such a supposition would explain the description 
of the prophet Jonah: “ Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city 
of three days' journey * But the name must have had originally 
a more definite meaning ; and in this sense it probably belonged 
to the. group of mounds opposite Mosul, which was at all events 
the Ninevdi of Sennacherib’s great palace. Here the mounds of 
ICoyuryik and Nebby-Yunus are enclosed within a well-marked 
Ime of once strong fortifications, the circuit of which is about seven 
imd a half miles, quite large enough for a primitive city, though 
far Smaller than the Nineveh of tradition. 

We must leave to the writers on Assyrian antiquitira the 

* Jonah Mi. 8. That thU is no mere hyperbole ia eyident from the epeciflo etate- 
ment that ** Jonah began to enter into tite a day'a journey” in bia first 

preaching. • . , 
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description of the state of art and civilization attested by the 
Assyrian remains, ^he whole is summed up by Professor Ilaw- 
linson in the following terms: ** With much that was barbaric 
still attaching to them, with a rude and inartificial government, 
savage passions, a debasing religion, and a general tendency to 
materialism, they were, towards the close of their empire, in all 
the arts and appliances of life, very nearly on'a par with"burselves; 
and thus their history furnishes a warning, which the records of 
nations constantly rei>eat, that the greatest material prosperity 
may coexist with the decline—^and herald the downfall—of a 
kingdom.” * 

It is now time to look back to the former seat of empire on the 
lower course of the Euphrates, and to trace the steps by which old 
Babylon regained the imperial state, which she was destined to 
enjoy but for a comparatively short time. Her eclipse, over¬ 
shadowed even when not entirely subdued by Assyria, lasted for 
about GoO years (n.o. 1273—025); her recovered greatness, sur¬ 
passing all her predecessors, under the dynasty of Hfibopolassar, 
perished Insfore the power of Persia after only 87 years (».c. 625— 
638). But before the beginning of tliis last period, she had risen 
into importance under the Lower Assyrian Dynasty, the accession 
of which we have seen to coincide with the new state of things at 
Babylon marked by the era of Nabonassnr (b.c. 747); A few 
wortls will suffice to describe what is known of Babylon under the 
two Assjurian dynasties, as a preface to. the brief and brilliant 
period of her true historical* importance. 

Tlie confusion between the earliest history of Assyria and 
Babylonia, in the Greek traditions, is but very partially unravelled 
by <he Assyrian records. We only learn from them, that when the 
ALgsyrians obtained that supremacy which the Arabs had wrested 
from Babylon, the latter did not sink into a mere subject condi¬ 
tion. Unfortunately the native records of the period dlte lost, 
having been destroyed, Berostis tells us, by Nabouassar, and thus 
the Assyrian history absorbs that of both states. But even the 

* Bawlinson’s Herodotus, Appendix to Book L, Essay rii., vol. i. p. 499. In the 
great uncertainty which sdll besets the science of cuneiform interpretation, wo have 
closely followed the system developed in the above Essay, as upon the whole the most 
probable and consistent. Essays and discussions ■ upon now discoveries made from 
time to time are contained in several recent numbers of the AthenoBum.- Among the 
writers whose views are either wholly or chiefly independent of the science of cunei* 
form interpretation, the most important are Hiebahr, in his Lectures on Andcni 
History, and Mr. Orote, in his Hilary of Chrecee. 
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* * 

Assyrian records of the Upper Dynasty represent Babylon as a 
very, powerful and troublesome neighbour uqder her native kings, 
who are even seen as successful invaders of the northern empire. 
Her position is, in one word, truly described by Professor Ila,wlin- 
Bon :—“ During the whole time of the Upper Dynasty in Assyria, 
she was clearly the most powerful of all "those kingdoms by which 
the Assyrian empire Was surrounded. ”* 

The Era of Nabonassak (b.c. 747) seems to mark a political 
change at Babylon, but of what natixre is quite uncertain. Its 
coincidence with the beginning of the Lower Dynasty in Assyria, 
and the mention of Semiramis as connected with Iwth dynasties at 
this epoch, according to the computations of Herodotus, have sug¬ 
gested the theory that the old lino, expelled by Tiglath-Pileser, 
established itself anew at Babylon; but this is no more than a 
conjecture*- The successors, whom Ptolemy’s Canon assigns to 
Nabonassar, are of no imj)ortanco till wo reach the fifth king, 
Mardocempstlus, the Mebodach-Baladan of Scripture, who sent, 
an embassy of congratulation to Hezekiah on his recovery from 
sickness. This step implies designs on behalf of the indepen¬ 
dence of Baliylon, for which the Assyrian inscriptions prove that 
Merodach-Baladan maintained a struggle against the mightiest 
kings of Assyria, Sargon and Sennacherib. Driven from Baby'- 
lon by the former (b.c. 721), he appears to have recovered his 
throne only to be finally expelled by Sennacherib (b.o. 702), who 
inflicted on Babylonia all the cruelties tliat marked an Assy¬ 
rian conquest, and set over the kingdom a viceroy named Belibus. 
The party of Merodach-Baladan, however, found support from the 
King of Susiania, till Sennacherib defeated him and overran Baby¬ 
lonia a second time, in his fourth year ^b.c. 699). 

An ensuing period of confusion is ended by Esar-haddon’s 
assumption in his own person of the government of Babylonia 
(b.c. 680-*-667). He had stUl to’maintain war against the sons 
of Merodach-Baladan and the Susianians. The final suppression 
of resistance furnishes a probable reason for his reverting to tlie 
plan of governing by viceroys, which seems to have continued till 
the last days of the Assyrian kingdom, though we are quite igno¬ 
rant of the precise relation in which the rulers of Babylon stood 
to the latest kings of Assyria. 

During all this period of subjection, the old Chaldaeans never lost 
the spirit of independence; and the decline of Assyria, threatened 


* Appendix to Book i. of Herodotus, Easny viii. 
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by the growth of the Median empire, at last gave them the opportu¬ 
nity of emancipatio];^ The circumstances under which Babylon 
co-operated with the Modes in the last attack on Nineveh are 
only known by a doubtful tradition preserved by the Greek historian 
Abydenus, the outline of which has already been related. But, 
wliatever may have been the mode by which Nabopolassar obtained 
his pow'er, there is no doubt that he joined with the Medes in the 
capture of Nineveh, and received as his share of the spoil the 
undisputed possession of Babylonia, where he founded his short but 
brilliant dynasty (b.c. 625). The jmrely Babylonian names of 
Nabopolassar (Nabu-i)al-uzur), Nebuchadnejszar,* and other kings 
of the line, and several circumstances of their history, confirm the 
accuracy of Berosus in calling them Chald8eans.t Their accession 
was therefore a restoration, though to a much wider dominion, of 
the old Hamite rtice, after its long eclipse by the Semitic Assy¬ 
rians—a revolution not altogether unlike that by which Ardshir 
long aftem^ards wrested the Persian empire from the dominion of 
tlie Parthians. 

This later Babjdonion dynasty at no time held the undivided 
BUi)remacy of Western Asia. The wider empire of the Medes 
enclosed it on the north and east like a groat belt, reaching from 
the Persian Gulf to the river Iltilys in Asia Minor, to the west of 
which the Lydian kingdom was approaching the climax of its 
power. J Nineveh itself, with the upper course of the Tigris, fell 
to the share of the Medo; but, while he pushed forward his arms 
in Asia Minor, the whole region west of the Euihrates, as far as 
Egypt, lay oj)en to Babylonian ambition. 

The fall of Nineveh seems at once to have transferred to Babylon 
at least a nominal sui)remac;y as far as the frontier of Egypt. 
But tlie latter power had’ been restored to new strength by the 
dynasty founded by Psammetichus ; and she soon came forward to 
dispute with Babylon the possession of Syria and Palestine. 

Meanwhile Nabopolassar consolidated his new kingdom dtiring a 
reign of one-and-twenty years (b.c. 625—604). It is a reasonable 
supposition that his share of the captives carried away -from 
Nineveh would at once increase the population of his kingdoiQ and 

* These names, like Nahonassar, are derived from the god Nebo. 

+ They form his Eighth Dynasty of six Chaldtean kings ; see p. 196. Among the 
circumstances referred to in the text is the complete ascendancy of the Chaldtean 
caste at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, as soon in the book of Daniel. 

$ Respecting the rise, growth, and rclatious to each other of the Median aiul 
Lydian empires, see chapter x. 
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6 a})pl 7 the labour to cWimcnco those great works at Babylon 
which were completed by Nebuchadnezzar. ^ -Nabopolassar took 
part, as the ally of Media, in the war between Cyaxares and the 
Lydian King Alyattes, and peace is said to have been restored 
by the mediation of a prince of Babylon (b.c. 610). 

A.bout the same time (b.c. 611), Neko ascended the throne of 
Egypt, a king eager to restOTe both the prosperity of the 
Pharaohs at home and their dominion abroad. His plan was to 
secure the frontier of the Euphrates by a rapid advance. We have 
seen how Josiah fell at Megiddo in attempting to oppose his 
march (b.c. 608); and he advanced, apparently without further 
resistance, to Carchcmish on the Euphrates. Having garrisoned 
that place, Neko returned in triumph, and set up a new king at 
Jerusalem, as a tribtitary to himself. But in three years, these 
conquests were surrendered to the military prowess of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, whom his father Nabopolassar sent against the Egyptians. 
Having defeated Neko in a great battle at Carchemish, he pressed 
forward to Jerusalem, received the submission of Jehoiakim, and 
reconquered all the lands to the borders of Egypt (b.c. OOjj— 4). 
Tlie death of Nabopolassar, during this campaign, recalled Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in haste to Babylon. His triiun 2 )hant return was 
followed more slowly by hosts of cai)tives, who were, as ususd, 
settled tluroughout Babylonia. 

With his “unbounded command of naked human strength,”* 
NEBTJCHAnNEZZAR-f- (b.c. 604) ajqdied himself to those works which 
afterwards called forth his celebrated boast:—“ Is not this Great 
Babylon, that I have built, for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my jiower, and for the honour of my majesty?The 
ancient Greek writers, who have handed down to us a description 
of the city, tell us indeed that Nineveh was still vaster.- But the 
splendour of Nineveh was to them a mere tradition; Babylon 
itself was seen, before it had lost nearly all its greatness, by 
Herodotus and Otesias, from whom the later writers borrow their 
descriptions. 

The city of Babel, which the Greeks called Babylon, was built 
in the great alluvial plain of Shinar, on the lower Eu 2 )hrates, in 
about 32 J degrees of north latitude. It formed a regular square, 

* Orote, JSistory of Orp-eee, vol. iii., p. 401. 

+ The prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel use the form Nebuchadrezzar, which is nearer 
to the original Nab'a-Kudwri-vizwr, that is, we are told, Nebo ia the protector agaiiut 
misfortune. * 

$ Daniel iv. 30. 
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facing' nearly, but not exactly, tbe four cardinal points,* the river 
flowing through it dij^onally from N.W. to S.E., and so dividing 
it into two nearly eqt^l parts. Heirodotus assigns to the circuit of 
the outer wall a length of 480 stadia, or 48 geographical miles, 
while Ctesias gives only 360 stadia, or 36 geographical miles. 
The former estimate would make the area of the city about 200 
square miles; the latter about 130; the smaller number amounting 
to about five times the area of* London. All the other estimates 
come so near the one or other of these two, as to show that each 
was supported by high authority, and almost to exclude the 
suspicion of mere guess-work. It has been suggested, that the 
statement of Herodotus refers to the outer wall, which may have 
still existed when he saw the city, but have disappeared by the time 
of Ctesias, whose dimensions would thus relate to the inner of the 
two walls mentioned by HerodotusI The existing ruins, near the 
Arab village of HillaJi, furnish no sufficient means of testing 
the truth of this opinion. They consist of a number of mounds, 
some of enormous size, scattered over a vast surface on both sides 
of the river. The most remarkable of these, with one exception, 
lie within a comparatively small compass, on the left bank erf the 
river, about five miles above Hillah.f Here, within a clearly 
marked enclosure, forming two sides of a square, with the river 
(roughly speaking) for a diagonal, are three great mounds, the 
JDabil^ the Kasr (or Castle), and that marked by the tomb of 
Amram-ibn-Alb, which Oppert attempts to identity respectively 
with the great temple of Bel, the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
his famous Hanging Gardeiis.X On the opposite side of the river, 
tlie striking conical mound of the JBirs-Nimrud has been held 
traditionally to mark the Tower of Babel. Inscriptions found 
there arc now supposed* to identify it with the Temple of Helus, 
built or rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar at Borsippa; but without 
necessarily contradicting the old tradition. One important differ¬ 
ence' between Nineveh and Babylon is, that while the former was 
built almost entirely of crude brick, the latter exhibits vast masses 
of burnt brick, cemented by mineral bitumen. The most astound- 


• The northern face inclined a little to the east, 
t Hillah itself is on the right hank. 

t The last is not at all probable. For Hie full description of the ruins, and .the 
whole discussion of the topography of Babylon, the reader is referred to I^ayai-d’s 
Nineveh and Sabylott s Loftus’s ChMldcea; Oppert’s Maps and Plans ; Eawlinson’a 
Herodotus, voL iL, Essay ir. ; and the article Bcdxd, in Smith’s Hvetwnary of the 
Bible. 
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impart of the ancient descriptions is the magnitude assigned to 
^be^Oater walls, which Herodotus makes 200 royal cubits (about 
338 feet^ high and fifty royal cubits (about 85 feet) thick. The 
accounts of later writers are evidently designed extenuations of 
these numbers, which are not altogether incredible from what we 
know of the Oriental system of fortification, and the rude vastness 
aimed at by the early despotic kings.* These walls are described 
as strengthened by 250 towers, and pierced with 100 gates of 
brass, with brass posts and lintels. The main streets passed 
between the opposite gates, crossing one another at right • angles. 
The river was lined by quays, and the streets which abutted upon 
them were closed with brazen gates, which were shut at night 
They played an important part in the capture of the city by Cyrus, 
j^mong the prophetic allusions to these fortifications, the most 
striking is that of Jeremiah :—“ The broaxi walls of Babylon shall 
be utterly broken, and her high gates shall bc burnt with fire.” f 
The two parts of the city were connected by a stone bridge, 1000 
yards long and 30 feet wide, at each end of which was a fortified 
^yal palace. 

Most of these great works were ascribed by tradition to Belus 
and Semiramis, to whom Herodotus adds a queen Nitocris, appar¬ 
ently about the time of Nebuchadnezzar ; but the authority of 
Berosus and the chroniclers, with newly discovered inscriptions, 
prove them to have been for tlie most part executed or renewed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. The outer wall of the city was of imkno\4Ti 
antiquity; but he repaired it, with most of the ancient monu¬ 
ments ; and he added the interior line of defence. Of his rebuild¬ 
ing of the Temple of Belus we have the extremely interesting 
memorial in the inscription quoted in a former chapter. The most 
important of his new buildings at Babylon were the groat palace, 
the ruins of which form the mound of the Kaar, and the Hanging 
Gardens, which seem to have been formed by terraces rising one 
above another, with the surface broken into the likeness of natural 
hilkk They are said to have been raised to gratify his Median 
queen with an imitation of the scenery of her native mountains I 
His almost complete rebuilding of the city itself is proved by the 
constant occurrence of his name, and of none other, on its bricks j 
and the same is true of most of the cities of Upper Babylonia. 

* Taking the dimensions of Herodotus, the outer wall would contain nearly 
800,000,000 enbic yards of brickwork, or nearly double the solid content of the 
great wall of China t 

f Jerem. li. £8. 
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He constrocted hydraulic works of the greatest magnificence aoii' 
utility; but some of these were doubtless restorations of the works 
of the old Chaldsean &ngs. Such were the great canal finm Hit 
to the sea, the reservoir for irrigation near Sippara, and the 
embankments and breakwaters along both the great rivers and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Whatever there was, in these great 
works, of mere vastness and barbaric pomp, must not make us 
insensible to their real grandeur and utility. 

“These are imperial works, and worthy kings." 

And the pride of their author in reviewing them, as he walked in 
his palace, was not chastised because they were a waste of resources, 
but that he might learn to give the glory to the Most High, from 
whom came the power to create them. 

It was not amidst the peace assured by wide-spread conquests 
tliat Nebuchadnezzar accomplished these magnificent undertakings. 
We have seen indeed that he began his reign by indicting such a 
repulse upon his chief rival, that “ the king of Egypt came no 
more out of his own laud; ” * but the Jews were slow to renounce 
the hope of fresh aid from Egypt; and about the same time th^ 
Jelioiakim again rebelled, the Phoenicians renounced the allegiance 
which they had doubtfully yielded to Assyria (b.o. 598—7). 
Aided by his old ally, C 5 ’^axares, Nebuchadnezzar marched first 
against Tyre, and formed the siege which lasted thirteen years, 
and which gsive occasion to one of the most striking prophecies of 
Ezekiel, t Meanwhile, the siege of* Jerusalem by another Chal- 
dtean army was attended by the death of Jehoiakim and the 
elevation of his son Jehoiaohin to the throne. But he had only 
reigned three montlis, when Nebuchadnezzar, leaving Tyre in¬ 
vested, appeared in jicraon before Jerusalem, carried oflF the king 
and 10,000 captives to Babylon, and placed Ziedekiah on the throne 
(b.c, 597). We have already related the revolt of this king and 
the final destruction of Jerusalem (b.c. 580),t a victory soon fol¬ 
lowed by the capitulation of ly^re (b.c. 585). 

We read of no now wars for a period of five years. This inter¬ 
val may well have been employed by Nebuchadnezzar in organizing 
his new conquests, disposing of his immense hosts of captives, 
and carrying on his great works at home. But about b.c. 581 he 


* 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 

t Ezek. xxvi.—xxviii. The date of the prophecy itself (xxvi. 1) ninst not bo con¬ 
founded with that of the beginning of the siege, which was in the seventh year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Joseph, e, Apion. i. 21. 

J Chap. viii. p. 186. 
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again took the field against Egypt. Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra 
of Scripture, htid already given him provocation by attacks on the 
Fhoenioian cities and by the promise of ai^ to 2!fedekiah, though 
he had retreated when Nebuchadnezzar turned against him from 
besieging Jerusalem.* The reception of the Jewish ftigitives into 
Egypt after the murder of Qedaliah may have been the crowning 
offence; but, be this as it may, Egypt appears to have been 
invaded and overrun by Nebuchadnezzar, and Amasis to have 
been set upon the throne as the vassal of Babylon, f 

This career of uninterrupted prosperity, supported by mag¬ 
nanimity and clemency, combines with the peculiar relation of 
Nebuchadnezzar to God’s chosen people, to invest him with an 
historic interest surpassed by none of l^ypredecessors, and by few 
of his followers, who have wielded desj^nic power. The personal 
element, which gives so inrhch of its life to history, first comes out 
distinctly in him among all the rulers of the world. Nor need the 
historian hesitate how to road such characters; for the secret of 
their strength and weakness, and the place they were designed to 
in the world’s history, have l?een recorded in the case of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar by the same hand that raised him up. The victory 
which placed Judah at his feet, at the beginning of his reign, 
involved his subjection to that divine discipline of which he is one 
of the most conspicuous examples. Among the captives carried 
to Babylon, after his first invasion of Judah (b.c. G08), were 
Daniel and his three, companions, whose selection to be trained 
among the Chaldaeans, their fidelity to the sacred law, and their 
advancement to the royal favour, we need not stay to relate in 
detail, t It was as early as the second year of Nebuchadnezzar 
(b.c. 603), that his dream of the colossal image, engendered pro¬ 
bably by the schemes of conquest he *Was revolving, gave Daniel 
the opportunity to teach him the supremacy of God, while pro¬ 
phesying, for all future ages, the establishment of His kingdom 
on the ruins of the successive empires of the world. § But the 
lesson might easily be forgotten in the full tide of conquest, 
though we are disposed to trace sometliing of its effect in the 
king’s forbearance and moderation towards the rebellious Jews. 
Upon the full establishment of his empire and the completion of 

* Chap. Till. p. 186. 

f Chap. viL p. 126; comp. Jer. ;div. 80 ; Ezek. zxx. 21—24, xxxu. 31—32. 

$ Daniel L 
Daniel ii. 
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his conquests,* it seems natural to suppose that ho set up on the 
plain of Dura that gqlden image, probably of Bel or Nebo, to 
which he required the representatives of all the nations he carried 
captive to Babylon to offer public adoration. The despot’s rage at 
the recusancy of his Jewish officers was turned into awed sub¬ 
mission at their safety in the fiery furnace, and the still more 
wondrous vision of Him who walked with them there; and the 
royal servant of Nebo proclaimed the supreme power of Jehovah 
to all his subjects. It is an incidental testimony to the book of 
Daniel, that the story does not end here, with the establishment 
of the true religion throughout the empire. A despot’s nature is 
not so quickly changed, and it needed a severer lesson to extort 
his final homage to the “g ^ pg of Heaven.” f 

We need not repent tro' stoiy of the pdden stroke which, in 
the very hour when he was exulting ov^ his own splendid works 
and tlie majesty of his kingdom, levelled the king with the beasts 
of the field, by the form of madness which is known by the name 
of JLj/cantftrojj^.X The malady seems to have lasted for seven 
years; and some allusions in the “ Standard Inscription ” o^ 
Nebuclradnezzar to the suspension of his great works are supposed 
to refer to it; but this is very doubtful. The period of his reign 
when it occurred cannot have been earlier than b.c. 580, and it 
may have been considerably later; but, at all events, we learn 
from the book of Daniel that Nebuchadnezzar enjoyed a season of 
restored prosperity anti power. He died, after a reign of forty- 
three years, leaving the kingdom to his son, Evil-Merodach, the 
Illoarudamus of tlie Greek Writers, b.c. 601. 

Tlie history of Babylon now falls into an obscurity which of 
itself testifies to the insignificance of the successors of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Two years are aSsigned by the chroniclers to Evil- 
Merodach, who was then put to death for hip lawlessness and 
intemperance. Tlie only fact recorded of him in Scripture is his 
^restoration of the captive Jewish King Jehoiachin to an honourable 
place at his court, § His murderer and successor w^ his brother- 
in-law, Neriglissak (b.c. 669), who is called in his inscriptions 


‘ • On this ground tlie date of b.c. 680, which Ussher assigns to the third chapter 
of Daniel, seems very near the Wnth. 

+ Daniel iv. 86. • 

t That is, when a man fancies himself a wolf or some other heast. Professor 
Woleker, of Bonn, has collected all that is known of this affection in a paper printed 
in his Kldne Schriften, vol. iii. p. 167. 

§ 2 Kings xxv. 27; chap. viii. p. 186. 
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Rab-M^,*’ probably a ChaldoBan title, signifyiag Chief Priest. 
The remains of a palace built by him'still ,exist at Babylon. His 
youthful son, Laborosoarchod (b.c. 656), was cut off by a conspi¬ 
racy, after a reign of only nine months, and the throne was seized 
by one of the. conspirators, Nabdnidus or Nabonamus (Nabu- 
nahit*), the liabynetus II. of Herodotus, and the last king of 
Babylon (b.o. 656). 

Meanwhile the growth of the new Persian power, in which Cyrus 
had just absorbed the empire of the Medes, threatened to cover the 
whole of Western Asia. Cyrus was now advaiicing against 
Croesus ; and, whether through fear, or beciause the old Median 
alliance seemed less binding with the new djTiasty, Nabonadius 
listened in an evil hour to the proposals of the Lydian king for an 
alliance of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt,' against Persia. The plan 
was discohoerted by the rash advance of Croesus across the Halys, 
and the energy of C 3 TUS. Croesus was defeated and shut up in 
Sardis, the city was taken, and the whole Lydian em 2 iire, as far as 
the shores of the ASgean Sea, added to the dominions of the 
.Persian (b.c. .554—3). Cjtus suffered fifteen years to elapse before 
attacking Babjdon ; and the interval was spent bj”^ Nabonadkis in 
strengthening his defences, f These defences seem to have been con¬ 
fined to the capital itself, the open country^ being abandoned to 
the invaders. One battle only was risked ^der the walls of 
Babylon; and the defeated Chaldeeans retired within tlieir 
enormous walls, the strength of which bade defiance to the 
enemy, while the ample spaces within sufficed for alnindaut 
supplies. In the language of Jeremiah, whose prophecy of the 
taking of Babylon has all the vivid picturesqueness of contem¬ 
porary history,—“ The mighty men of Babjdon forbore to 
fight: they remained in their hold^.”J We are quite without 
details of the duration and the incidents of the siege, until its 
very end. 

Whoever wishes to appreciate the vast 'difference between the 
briefest narrative of a great event by an ej'-e-'witness, and the 
meagre annals of later chroniclers, has only to compare the wonder¬ 
ful picture of Belshazzar’s Feast, in the Book of Daniel, § with 
the confused statements of the Greek writers. At first sight, 

* According i 0 Sir Henry Hawlinson, this Wrtlte Semitic form, the Chaldeeon being 
Ifafni-indiik, and both meaning “ Kebo bleasM” or '‘makes prosperous.” 

■f The river walls are ascribed by Berosus to this king, and their bricks bear hU 
name. The " Median lyall ” of Xenophon seems to be incorrectly referred to 
period. $ Jerem. li. g Daniel v. 
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indeed, tiieso "writers seem to leave no place for Belsliazzar. They 
tell us that Nabonadin^ wh<5i defeated in the one battle that he 
risked, fled to Borsippa, where he was still shut up when Babylon 
was taken; after which he submitted to Cyrus, and was treated 
with the honour which the Persians used to pay to conquered 
kings. All this is quite consistent with the narrative in the Book 
of Daniel. For wc now learn from an inscription of Nabonadius 
deciphered by Sir Henry Kawlinson, that that king associated 
with himself his son Bil-shak-utzur, who is evidently the Bel¬ 
shazzar of Daniel, and whose first and third years are mentioned 
by the prophet.* It would seem then that Belshazzar took the 
command of the Chalda^ans, who were beleaguered in Babylon, 
while his father was shut up in Borsippa. There he behaved 
with the arrogance of a' youth inexperienced in government, 
revelling with his courtiers in fancied security, arii|^nsulting 
the God of Heaven. The fearful handwriting on the palace 
wall, and tlie terrible denunciatibn of the prophet, form a scene 
too deeply impressed on our earliest recollections to need repe¬ 
tition. The leading incident is confirmed by Herodotus in two 
words, when he tells us that Babylon was taken “ amidst 
revelries.” 

All the historians are agreed as to the manner in which the city 
was entercfl. By diverting the course of the Euphrates, Cjtus laid 
open a way for his army through the bed of the river into the 
very heart of Babylon. His stratagem was aided by the careless 
security of the Chaldreans themselves, who had left the gates 
opening on to the river unclosed. Vast as was the space within 
the walls, large portions of the city might be in the possession of 
tlie enemy, before its capture was known at the palace; and the 
entrance of .the Persians nlay already have been effected when 
Belshazzar’s revelry was at its height. No words could more 
vividly describe the scene that followed, than those in which the 
iProphet Jeremiah had foretold it in a distant land:—“ One post 
shall run to meet another, and one messenger to meet another, to 
shew the King of Babylon that his city is taken at one end, and 
that the passages are stopped, and the reeds they have burned 
with .fire, and the men of war are affrighted.”t Belshazzar was 
killed in the confusion of the sack, the only record of his fate being 

• Daniel vii. 1, viii. 1. Bespecting^%be probable relationship of Belshazzar to the 
fiimily of Nebuchadnezzar, and the place to be assigned to tho queen Nitocris of 
Herodotus, see Rawlinson's Herodotus, App. to Book L Essay viii. 

t Jerem. li. 31, 32. 
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in the ’terief words of'Daniel:—“In ihat night was Belshazzar, 
the King of the Chaldasans,' slain.^* * * § l^^is father, as we have 
said, submitted to Cyrus, who gave him a sort of principality in 
Carmania, where he seems to have ended his days in peace. Thus 
fell the empire of Babylon in b.c. 638. 

Having adhered to the Book of Daniel as the highest authority 
for these events, we may at this point meet the difficulty which 
has arisen respecting hie “ Darius the Median, the son of Aha- 
siienis,” who “ took the kingdom,’’ at the ago of seventy-two, 
immediately on the death of Belshazzar,f and who is seen exer¬ 
cising the royal authority, not only at Babylon, but thence over 
the 120 provinces of the Medo-Persian Eini)iro; J while, ' in 
another passage, he is said to have been “made king over the 
realm of which might be taken to imply 

a more limped authority^ All scholars are now agreed in reject¬ 
ing the attempt to identify Darius with a supposed Cyaxares 11., 
who appears in the Q^<^CB«?*aof "Xenoiihon as the son of Astyagcs, 
—^Astyagcs himself being, by all trustworthy accounts, tlie lust 
king of Mediae by whose dethronement the emtjiro jiasscd to Cyrus 
and the Persians. The Cyaxares of Xenophon is not an historical 
personage at all, but a character introduce*! into the romance—for 
such the Cyropiedia really is—as a foil to the virtues attributed to 
Cyrus. All our knowledge of the revolution effected in the Medo- 
Persian empire concurs to make it a violent transfer of the su]>re- 
macy from the Medes under Astyages to the Persians under Cyrus; 
C 5 rrus alouQ. effects the capture of Babylon, at the head of the 
Medo-Persian forcses; and no place' is left for tiie intermediate 
rule of Cyaxares, as a king of the Medes. But for “ Darius, the 
son of Ahasuerus,” a royal prince “ of the seed of the Medes,” an 
appropriate place may be found, as "a viceroy, who-was made 
king over the realm of the Chaldseans” by Cynis, after the 
capture of Babylon. How far he may have exorcise*! a vi*!eregal 
authority over the whole empire, while Cyrus was* engaged it^ 
distant wars, is perhaps hardly wbrth discussing on the 8*3anty 
information we possess. Nothing could be more natural than for 
the Jewish captives at Babylon to regard such a viceroy as a king; 
and hence they date the years of Cyrus from the time when this 


* Daniel v. SO. 


t Daniel v. SI. - - 

t Daniel vi. It scarcely follows, however, as a matter of absolute certainty, that 
the 120 pcinccs imply 120 provinces; but such is the most natuinl sense. 

§ Daniel ix. 1. 
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state of .die government appears to liave come to an end by the 
death of Darius, in b.o. 636.** 

The further question, whether any light can be thrown on the 
identity of Darius, though not essential for the solution of the 
diflSlculty, is one of no small interest. He is in fact identified, by 
the chronographer Syncellus, and in the apocryphal supplement 
to the Book of Daniel,f with the dethroned king Astyages him¬ 
self- The Darius of Daniel is evidently a Median of the highest 
rank, and probably of royal birth.J The name of his father, 
Ahasuerus (Achashverosh) is certainly identical with the Median 
name Cyaxares, which was borne by the father of Astyages. The 
position to which Cyrus raised him at Babylon accords with the 
resi)ect which Herodotus tells'us that Cyrus paid to Astyagfes, and 
with the custom of tlie Persians. But^moro than ^Ijus; we can 
easily understand, what Herodotus wa^* * * § mot sufficient3||||icquainted 
with Oriental usage to perceive, that Cyrus, as the gmndson of 
Astyages, and imbued by the Persian discipline with reverence 
for all forms of duty and authority, may have professed, during the 
life of Astj-ages, to yield the j*oyal state to him, ^ough himself 
really governing. If so, the position of Darius was above that of 
a mere viceroy; and no occasion is left for wonder that the Jews 
viewed him as the king, and Cyrus as his successor. The Chal- 
dieaus, perhaps understanding better the real relation of Darius to 
Cy'rus, omit him from their list of kings. The identification is not 
free from further difficulties, too minute tp be discussed here; but 
it is now very generally accepted. § i 

After the Persian conquest, Babylonia became a prcurince of the 
emi)ire, and the city was one of the royal residences, ranking as 
the second in the kingdom. It was from Babylon that Cyrus issued 
his decree for the return ofi the captive Jews; and his successors 
resided there for .a great portion of the year. It was long, 
however, before the Chaldteans submitted finally to the new 
dynasty. Darius Hystaspis had twice to suppress a revolt of 
Babylon, under a leader who claimed to be the son of Nabonadius. 

* This is reckoned as th first year of Cyrus, in which he issued his edict for the 
return of the Jews. 2 Chron. xxxvj. 22; Ezra LI; comp. Daniel L 21. 

+ In the part entitled “ Bel and the Dragon.” 

t This seems implied in the phrase “ of the seed of the Medes." 

§ This riew was put for h by the present writer in the Biblical Beviac, for 1845, 
1^0. 1., It is maintained by Professor Kawlinson and other recent historians. Marcus 
Niebhur, in his OeacJvickte Assure uuA Babels, ^hile identifying Astyages with Darius, 
makes two conquests of Babylon—a Median nnd a Persian ; the former by Astyage^ 
and the latter by Cyrus ; but this is altogether improbable. 
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Oai^tibe first of &ese oocasiozis, two great battles were fought; and 
vm. both, the oity was besieged and taKen.* Another revolt, under 
l&ezxes, involved another sieg^^and csapture.* 

, The whole interest of Persian history, from Darius to Alexander, 
heii^ centred in its external relations to the West, we hear nothing 
moi^ of Babylon till it fell, as Daniel had predated, under the 
power of the. Macedonian. It was at Babylon that Alexander held 
his court after His return from India (b.o. 324); and the impor> 
tanoe stall maintalhed there by the priestly caste of the Chaldieans 
is indicated Iby those unheeded warnings which his own impru¬ 
dence so sooi^ verified. His death was hastened by his schemes 
figr making Babylon the capital of his empire, and restoring to the 
country its natural advantages. Intending to repair the system of 
canals, h^^sited the lower course of the Euphrates, and in its 
marshes njUpinght the fever which his excess rendered fatal (b.c. 
323). His plans perished with him. The Seleucidas, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the eastern part of his empire, fixed their capital at 
Antioch in Syria; while the population of Babylon removed, in 
great part, to " the new city of Seleucia on the Tigris. The great 
river, once the pride and ornament of the city, no longer restrained 
and regulated by embankments and canals, wandered over the 
plain, from which the houses fast disappeared, and created pesti¬ 
ferous marshes. - The brick •palaces and temples, crumbling into 
decay, literally “ became heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons,” f 
and the haunt of wild beasts. The desolatipn has been ever in- 
or^asiug down to our own age, under the conjoint influence of mis*- 
govemment and neglect. By a strange recuri'ence in the cycle of 
Imi^iy, the land in which the Chaldeeans first planted civilization 
awdst rude Turanian races, and defended it against the Arabs of 
the desert, has long since fallen under the nominal government of 
the Turanian Turks, and become the real possession of the wander¬ 
ing* Arabs. ^ All the primeval cities, of which we haver- spoken, 
shared the frite of Babylon; but her site is naarked by a pre¬ 
eminence of desolation. When the traveller has exhausted his 
•powers of language in expressing the sadness of gloom inspired by 
the scene, .he has buf re-echoed the exact descriptions of the 
Hebrew prophets. ■ Let but the following examples be placed side 
1^ side:—“ And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, ihe beauiy of the 
Chaldee's excellenty, shall be as when GM overthrew Sodom and 
Qomorrah. It ehall never be^ inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt 

•>•*. yre learn this from the gtatecSent of Darias himself, ia the inscription of 
B«h|stun. f Jer. li. 87. 
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in from generation to generation; neither sliall the Arabian piteh 
tent there; neither shp.!! the shepherds make their fold there. But 
wild beasts of the desert shall lie and their houses shall be 

full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there. And the wild beasts oT the islands shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces ; and 
her time is near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged.*’ * 
Thus far the Hebrew prophet; now let us hear th^jlnodem traveller: 
“ Besides the great mound, other shapeless heaps of rubbish cover 
for many an acre the face of the land. The lofty banks of ancient 
canals fret the country like natural ridges of hiTls»>' Some hav& 
been long choked with sand; others still carry the waters of the 
river to distant villages and palm-groves. On all sides fragments 
of glass, marble, pottery, and inscribed, brick, are nx^pgled ■v^ith 
that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil, which, br^ from the 
remains of ancient habitations, checks or.dcstroys vegetation, and 
renders tlae site of Babylon a naked and hideous waste- Owls 
start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks through 
the furrows.” f “ Various ranges of smaller mounds fiU up the 
intervening space to the eastern angle of the walls. The pyramidal 
mahs of El-Heimar, far distant in the same direction, and the still 
more extraordinary x>ilo of the Birs-Nimrud in the south-west, 
across the Euphrates, rise from th<S surrounding plain like two 
mighty tumuli, designed to mark the end of departed' greatness. 
Midway between them the river Euphrates, wending her silent 
course towards the sea, is lost amid the extensive date-groves 
which conceal from sight the’little Arab town of Hillah. All else 
around is a l>lauk waste, recalling the words of Jeremiah: ‘ Her 
cities are a desolation, a dr 3 ’^ land and a wilderness, a land wherein 
no man dwoljeth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby.’ ” J , 
To these descriptions we may well add the poetic view of the 
same scene, not merely for its vivid beauty, but for its insight into 
one of the most striking lessons of Divine Providence :— 

“ Slumber is there, but not of rest; 

There h^ forlorn and weary nest 
The fami^'d hawk has found ; 

Tike wild dog howls at fall of night. 

The sei'iieut’s rustling coils aifrij^ht 
The traveller on his round. 


* Isaiah xiii. 19—22 : comp. Jer. 1. find iL . 

+ Layard, Nineveh and Bahyion, p. 484. 
t Lofta% ChcUdiiBa and Suaiama, p. 20. 

VOL. I. * R 
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*• What shapeless form, half lost on high,* 

Half seen against the evening sky, ^ 

. Seems like a ghost to glide, 

And watch, from Babel’s crumbling heap 
Where in her shadow, fast asleep, 

Lies fall’n imperial Pride ? 

" With half-dosed eye a lion there 
Is basking in his noontide lair. 

Or prowls in twilight gloom. 

Tlie golden city's king ho seems. 

Such as in old prophetic dreams 

Sprang from rough ocean’s womb. + * 

*' But where are now his eagle wings, 

Tliat shelter'd erst a thousand kings. 

Hiding the glorious sky 
From half the nations, till they own 
No holier name, no mightier throne ?— 

That vision is gone by. 

“ Quench’d fe the golden statue’s ray ;t 
The breath of heaven has blown away 
What toiling earth had piled. 

Scattering wise heart and crafty hand. 

As breezes strew on ocean’s strand 
The fabrics of a child. 

“ Divided thence, through every age. 

Thy rebels. Lord, their warfare wage. 

And hoarse and jarring all 
Mount up their heaven-assailing cries 
To Thy bright watchmen in the skies 
From Babel’s shatter’d w'all.”§ 

In the frustration of the plans of the Babel builders, in the fall 
of Nineveh, in the desolation of Babylon, we may see more even 
than the fulfilment of prophecy. They are lasting witnesses to 
the great plans of Divine Providence In reference to the empires of 
the world. Baised up by the desires of men who aimed at godlike 
power upon earth, and permitted to tyranniEO over the nations 
which had foraaken the King of Heaven,—chastizing by self-will 
and brute force the self-willed weakness of a race that had forgotten 
God,—they fell successively tmder the sentence, which the hand¬ 
writing on the wall passed upon Belshazzar, and which history 
repeats against every despotism to the end of time; “ Thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting; ”—^wanting in fulfilling 


* The alluRion is to a group of lions seen by Sir B. K. Porter on the summit of the 
Birs-Nimrud. 

Dsniel vii. 4. 


t Daniel ii., iii. 


g Eeble, Chrtattan Tear. 
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the true end of states and governments, the welfare of mankind, 
and their union in the bonds of social life. And this is the key to 
the symbolic use of the name of Babylon, revived in the last ages 
of the world’s history to designate that mystery of iniquity,” in 
which spiritual is superadded to worldly despotism, till both shall 
share the fate'of Babylon of old.* Nor does the prophecy which 
sets past and future history in this light close till it has unfolded 
the bright vision of the only true universal empire, when “the God 
of heaven shall set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, 
but shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and 
stand for ever and ever.” f 


* Itevulation xvii., xviii. 


Daniel ii. 44. 
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CHAPTEE X. 


THE MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE, FROM ITS ORIGIN TO ITS 
SETTLEMENT UNDER DARIUS HYSTASPIS. 

B.C. 633? TO B.C. 631. 


“Then I lifted np mine eyes, and saw, and behold there stood before the river a ram 
which had two horns ; and the two horns were high ; but one was higher than the other, 
and the higher came np last. I saw tlie ram pushing westward and northward and south¬ 
ward ; so that no beasts might stand before him, neither was there any that could deliver 
out of lus hand ; but he did according to his will, and became great .”—OanUl viii. 8, 4. 
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>■ 

Thk nations that have thus far occupied our attention were of 
the Hamitic and Semitic races. We have seen them founding 
kingdoms on a vast scale of despotic power and rude magnificence, 
and cultivating those arts and sciences which minister to the 
material wants of man. We imyp seen one family called out from 
the rest, to preserve the knowl^ge of the true God, amidst the 
idolatry which had become universal at a very early age, and to 
exhibit, in contrast to those despotisms, the pattern of a free 
religious commonwealth, governed by a present God. We have 
seen how, through their own moral weakness, the race of Israel 
lost this great distinction, and became captives to Assyria and 
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Babylon, till the time came to avenge them in tlie overthrow of 
their tyrants. We Irave now to trace the history of the power by 
which that revolution was effected; a power sprung from the race 
of Jai»hoth, to which the prophetic blessing of Noah had promisedT 
the most enduring possession of empire. 

We have had frequent occasion to allude to that marked division 
which is formed by the chain of Zagros (the mountains of Kurdis¬ 
tan and Luristan) between the great valley of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and the table-land. of Iran to the east. While the 
former region was the scat of that power and civilization which, 
at least in the ctirliest ages, requires the nurture of a fertile soil 
and favourable climate, the latter was the cradle of those hardier 
races whose destiny it is to found a more lasting power. 

Tlio^roater part of this table-land was known in the earliest 
ages by tlie name of Media, a country which may be described 
generally as extending from the Caspian Sea on the north to the 
mountains of I’ersia Proper on the south, and from the highlands 
of Armenia ami the chain of Zagros on the west to the great 
rainless desert of Iran on the cast. It corresponds to the modern 
l)rovinces of Irak-Ajemi, parts of Kurdistan and Luristan, Azer- 
bijari, and perhajis Talish and Ghilan. Between these limits it 
comprises a great variety of country and climate, being intersected 
throughout by mountain, ranges, which enclose valleys rich in corn 
and summer fruits. The finest part of the country is the modem 
province of Azerbijan, an elevated region enclosed by the oftshoots 
of the Armenian mountains, and surrounding the basin of the great 
Lake Urumiyeh (4200 feet ‘above the sea), and tlie valleys of the 
Sefid Rnd (the ancient Mardds) and the Aras (Araxes), the northern 
boundary of the whole land. In, this mountain region stands 
Tabriz, the delightful sumnJer retreat of the modern Persian Shahs. 
The mountains which extend to the south, forming the western 
part of Media, partake generally of the like character. The slopes 
of Zagros afforded excellent jiasture; and here were reared that 
valuable breed of horses, which the ancients called the Niseean. 
The eastern districts are less favoured by nature, being flat and 
pestilential where they sink down to the shores of the Caspian; 
rugged and sterile where they ac^tlin the desert of Iran. An off¬ 
shoot of this desert, to the south-west, formed a natural division 
lietween Mcilia and Persia Proper, a region of which we have 
presently to speak. ^ 

Even when the ancient writers refer back to a period at which 
this country was probably occupied, like Western Asia in general. 
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by a primitive Toranian race, they know its inhabitants by the 
name of Medes.* But the race to whom the name properly 
belonged (the Mada^ Madai, or Medt) were undoubtedly Japhetic, 
or, as we now say, borrowing the designation from themselves, 
Aryan. In the great ethnic table in the Book of Glenesis, Madai 
is the third son of Japheth, standing next after Gomer and Magog, 
the races who occupied Central Asia north of Media. Herodotus 
expressly informs us that the Medes were universally called 
Aryans ;f the Armenian writers invariably apply to tliem this ap¬ 
pellation ; and, in common with the kindred Persians, they always 
claimed it for themselves. They api)ear to have had essentially 
the same language t and religion, dross and customs, as the Per¬ 
sians, who were the very cream of the Ai^^an race. The close 
connexion between the races, constantly implied in the lan^^age of 
the ancient writers, who use the words Median and Persian almost 
indifferently, is especially remarkable in the formula used by 
themselves, as if to imply the identity of their most ancient insti¬ 
tutions—“the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not.” § 

Indications are not wanting that the Median race was very 
widely spread over the highland regions of Western Asia, in the 
primeval ages of the world; but this is a discussion into which we 
cannot stay to enter. The tribes which occupied the epuntry in 
the earliest historic times are traced back, botli by Indian and 
Persian traditions, to the country beyond the Indus; and the 
inscription on the celebrated black obelisk of Nimrud || is thought 
by some to refer to the migration as' still in progress (about b.c. 
880). We have seen that the Greek traditions of the AssjTian 
Empire make Ninus the conqueror of Media. The records of the 
Assyrian kings make frequent mention of Median wars and con¬ 
quests, beginning from the ninth century; but these conquests 

* We liave seen that this may explain the statement of Berosns respecting a 
primitive Median dynasty in Cbaldaea ; chap. viii. p. 195. 

■i* Herod. vU. 62. We adl|^re, with Max MiUler, to tlte native orthography, as 
more distinctivo than Arian. 

Z The so-called Median inscriptions of the Persian kings, in the cuneiform 
character, are held by Sir Henry Kawlinson to be Scythic {Commentary on the 
- InserCption* of Assyria and Babylonia, p. 75). 

S Daniel vL 8, 12, 15. The usage of such writers as Hcrodotns, who no doubt 
learned the common use of the names from the j>eople themselves, is perfectly distinct 
from the confusion by which the writers'of the Augustan age applied the terms 
Median and Persian indifferently to the Farthians and even to northern India, as in 
the Medus Hydaspes *’ of Tirgil. 

H See chap. ix. j>. 218. 
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were usually only of that intermittent kind which we have already 
described.* The most siiccessful of the invaders was Sargon, who 
twice overran some part of the country, and founded in it cities, 
which he peopled with the Israelitish captives from Samaria (b.c. 
710). An inscription in his great palace at Khorsabad claims 
Media as the easternmost province of his empire. But how far 
the conquest was from being permanent is proved by the distinct 
mention of Media, both by Sennacherib and Bsar-haddon, as “ a 
country which had never been brought into subjection by the 
kings their fathers.” t The tribes of Media, united by no common 
government, were defeated or victorious, paid tribute or withheld 
it, according to the varying strength and energy of their powerful 
neighbour. 

^iaastate of things was ended by the consolidation of Media 
intx) a powerful kingdom under a dynasty of native princes. For 
the history and date of this great change we obtain no information 
from the AssjTian records, and we are dependent upon the doubtful 
and inconsistent statements of the Greek writers, and especially 
of Herodotus .and Ctesias. The account of the latter author is now 
generally rejected as a mere fabrication. That of Herodotus is on 
many grounds suspicious; and he is supposed to have been misled 
by the wilful misstatements of his Median authorities. He places 
the revolt of Media from Assyria a little higher than 179 years 
before the death of Cyrus (b.c. 708), at the very time when the 
Assyrian monuments begin to claim the_ subjugation of Medial 
Having recovered their independence after a fierce struggle, they 
chose a native king named Deioces, who reigned fifty-three years, 
and whose tlurec successors, Phraortes (twenty-two years), Cyaxares 
(forty years), and Astyages (thirty-five years), continued the 
Median dynasty down to its overthrow by Cjtus, whose tweuty- 
nine years (ending in b.c. 629; makb up the above sum of 179 
years. The story of Deioces bears a marked impress of Grecian 
rather than Oriental ideas. The .seven tribes of the Medes, scat¬ 
tered over separate villages, suffered from all the ills of anarchy, 
till the reputation for justice which Dciqcel had acquired in his 
own village induced them to make him the arbiter of their dis¬ 
putes. Having restored order, Deioces withdrew into private life, 
knowing that he should soon be missed. Anarchy revived; a 
king was called for as the only remedy, and Deioces was elected. 
He at once began to organize % despotic power, which he admin- 


+ Rawlinson’a Herod^tis, Essay iii. on Book i. 


See ebsp. i*. pp. 223—4. 
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isiered &om liis new capital of Ecbatana, whitlicr he compelled the 
M^dtans to remove their habitations. The city was built upon a 
hill, ^closed by seven concentric walls, the central summit being 
.occupied by the palace, within Which Deioces lived in seclusion, 
transacting all public business through spies, informers, petitions, 
and written decrees. In this picture, as in the Cyrus of Xenophon, 
criticism has detected one of those ideal embodiments of forms of 
government by which the Greeks were wont to illustrate their 
political discussions.* Phraortes, the reputed conqueror of Persia, 
is almost equally suspicious. Tlie name (^Frawartisk), though 
genuine, may not improbably have been transfeired back from its 
historical owner, a Mode who rebelled against Darius Hysta8i>is, 
and set up for a time an independent throne in Media. AVhile 
tradition represents Phraortes as making extensive conquests, and 
at last falling in battle against the Assj’^rianSjt the contemporary 
monuments of AssjTia show us the king Asshur-bani-j>sd as chiefly 
engaged in hunting in Susiana. 

CYAX.4HES appears to have been the true founder of the Median 
kingdom, about b.c. 033. As such he was regarded by an earlier 
Greek tradition than that followed by Herodotus ; J and the great 
inscription of Darius alludes more than once^ to rebels "who traced 
their lineage from Cyaxares. “ Tlie conclusion thus established,” 
says Professor Bawlinson, “brings thc-Me«lian kingdom into much 
closer analogy with other oriental empires than is presented by the 
ordinary story. Instead of the gradual growth and increase, wliich 
Bterodotus describes, the Median power springs forth suddenly in 
its full strength, and the emitirc si>eedily attains its culminating 
point, from Which it almost as speedily deelines. Cyaxares, like 
Cyrus, Attila, Genghis Khan, Timour and other eastern con- 
quqfors, emerges from obscurity at the head of his irresistible 
hordes, knd sweejjing all belbre him, raj>idly builds uji an enormous 
power, which, resting on no stable foundation, immediately falls 
away.” § The origin and growth of this power can only be con- 

* Groto, History of Oreece,^^^&'\\\. pp. S07—809. Sir Henry Rawliiison secs in the 
name of Doioces (i.e., Haftak, the biting) a mere equivalent of Astyages (i.e., Aj- 
ddhaJc, the biting snake). ■ Htf" regards both names as Scytlxian titles, borrowed by 
the Medes from their enemies. . , 

+ The'-real Frawartish fell in battle against the Persian.?. 

t In a celebrated passage of the Persm of iGseliyhis (w. 761—764), a Jfede is 
named as the first leader of the Medo-Persian host, his son as the completer of his 
• work, and Cyms as the Oiird from him ; tSTat is, clearly, from the first. The three 
are, therefore, Cyaxares, Astyages, and C 3 mis. 

S Bawlinson’s Herodotus, App. to Book i. Essay iii. 
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jectured from the scanty materials we possess. It is even doubtftil 
whether it first arose in Media itself, or whether Cyaxares was not 
rather the leader of an Aryan host from some region farther to the 
East,* who for the first time established an Aryan .nation in the 
country of Media, which had hitherto been chiefly occupied by 
scattered Turanian tribes. 

It is certain that the time of Cyaxares was distinguished by a 
great movement among the Turanian races which on the north 
overhung tlie more civilized countries, both in Europe and in 
Asia. According to Herodotus, tlie Cimmerians, who lived to the 
north of tlie Ister and the Euxine,t pressed upon by the Scythians 
from Central Asia, made a great irruption into Asia Min6r, where 
some of their tribes effected permanent settlements; while the 
Scythians, entering Upper Asia by way of Media, overran that 
country, crossed the range of Zagros into Mesopotamia, passed 
through Syria to the frontier of Egypt, which Psammetichus only 
redeemed from invasion by costly presents, and held the dominion 
of Western Asia for twenty-eight years, till they were expelled by 
Cyaxares. It is needless to enter into the elaborate discussion by 
which these statements have been shown to be greatly exaggerated 
as a whole, and very doubtful in their leading details. For our 
present purpose, the chief point remains pretty certain that Cyax¬ 
ares only estalilished his new kingdom in Media after a severe 
conflict between the Scythian and Aryan races. We have abundant 
evidence that these races had hitherto shared the possession of tljp 
tableland of Media. While the former still preponderated, the 
latter seem to have been steadily growing in numliers and in 
power, reinforced by fresh migrations frtim the East. At length, 
we may suppose, there occurred one of those great movements in 
Central Asia by which, from age to age, the wave of Turanian 
invasion has been driven forward to break upon the south; and in 
a fresh effort to repel this fresh invasion, the Aryan race "obtained 
the mastery and foundeii the kingdom of Media. One consequence 
of their victory may havi^ been to drive, a body of the expelied 
Scythians across Mount Zagros, whose irrtiption gave a new blow 
to tlie already declining power of Assyria, What truth there may 
be in the accoimt of their further progress westward, we have no 
sufficient means to decide. 

“ Little as we know,” says Mr. Grote, “ alx>ut the particulars 
of these Cimmerian and Scythian inroads, they d^erve notice as 

* Professor Bawlinson, in advancing tliis theory, suggests Khorassan. 

f The Danube and Black Sea ; see further, p. 255. 
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thjB firat (at least the first historically known) among the numerous 
invasions of cultivated Asia and Europe by the Nomades of Tar¬ 
tary. Huns, Avars, Bulgarians^ ^Magyars, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, 
Ac., are found in subsequent centuries repeating the same inflic¬ 
tion, and establishing a dominion both more durable, and not less 
destructive, than the transient scourge of the Scythians during the 
reign of Cyaxares.”* 

•Dividing with these Scythian tribes the possession of the regions 
beyond the Tigris, and long engaged in war against them, it is not 
8uri)rising to find the Aryan Medes resembling them in military 
organization. Strong in cavalry and archery, the hardy followers 
of Cyaxares were well prepared to play the part of conquerors. 
Cyaxares is said to have divided their undisciplined forces into the 
several arms of cavalry, archers, and spearmen. The two great 
achievements of his reign were the extension of his empire to the 
west, over the highlands of southern Armenia and of Asia Minor, 
as far as the river Halys, and the destruction of Nineveh and the 
Assyrian empire. 

The order of these events is left doubtful by Herodotus, nor can 
we determine it certainly by other evidence. It seems more pro¬ 
bable that Cyaxares would first avenge on the weakened kingdom 
of Assyria her many attacks on Media, and make good the claim of 
the latter to independence by a decisive ■victory. The most recent 
researches appear to have succeeded in fixing the captme of 
Nineveh to the year b.c. 625. Of the manner in which it was 
efiected by Cj'axares, in alliance with the Babylonians, enough 
has been already said.t The result was te re-erect Babylonia fnto 
an independent kingdom under the dynasty oft-Nabopolassar, with 
free scope for extending their conquests to the west, while the 
whole of Upper Mesopotamia was add&d to the Median kingdom. 
Two new empires were thus founded in Western Asia, of which 
the Median was the more powerful, the Bal^lonian more'civilized 
and splendid. Each had scope gnough for ’itrf own ambition to 
postpone the final contest fear supremacy to a much later period. 

Meanwhile a third empire had arisen far to the west, in Asia 
Minor, which was approaching the height of its power at the epoch 
of the fall of Nineveh. This was the great kingdom of Lydia, 
•with which Cyaxares was brought into conflict by the westward 
progress of his conquests. A review of the previous history of 

• Groto, History of Gretes, vol. iii. p. 338. 

i* See chap. ix. p. 225. 
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this kingdom carries us to the shores of the JSgean sea, and 
brings the famous nations of Europe within our view. 

The peninsula of A«ia Minor is e^uAlly remarkable in a physical 
and ethnic point of view. Like Asia it is formed by a great 
central tableland, supported by two chief mountain-ranges, which 
extend from east to west, and form, in fact, the prolongations 
of the central and southern chains of the whole continent, Like 
Europe, it is Surrounded by the sea on every side except the 
east, and its deeply indented shores, especially on the west, are 
marked out by nature for maritime and commercial enterprise. 
Placed between tliese two continents, and divided from Africa only 
by the Mediterranean, with Cyprus as a stepping-stone between, 
while it adjoins on the land-side the jnimeval seat of the human 
family, it lies, so to speak, in the very focus of the chief races 
that have overspread the earth. The result of this position is a 
mixture of populations, more intricate and more diflOLcult to dis¬ 
tinguish, tUan in any other region of the ancient world. The very 
enumeration by Herodotus of the nations west of the river Halys 
is enough to alarm the student of ethnology, nor can we obtain 
much light from the great divisions into which tlie peninsula was 
afterwards mapped out. There is, however, one broad general 
distinction of the highest value. The river Halys, which divides 
the whole country irregularly into an eastern and western half, 
was also a line of demarcation between the Semitic and Japhetic 
races; the former embracing the Cappadocians or Syrians, and 
the latter a vast number of different tribes; while on the southern 
coast, the Pamphjdians and* Cilicians, cut off from the rest by the 
chain of Tamus, se^n to have been Semitic races not uhmixed with 
Hamite blood. We cannot pursue in detail the traditions, lan¬ 
guages, common rites, and 6ther marks of affinity, which connected 
the tribes west of the Halys with each other and with those of 
Europe. Suffice it t^ say, that the nations along the north coast, 
and in the 'nortE-w^est as far south as the river Hermus, the 
Paphlagonians, Bithynians, Mysians, Tcucrians, Phrygians, and 
other lesser tribes, were near akin to the Thracians of Emope, the 
connexion having been made more intimate by migrations in 
both directions. The south-west comer, south of the Majander, 
was the seat of the Corians and Lelcges, who were spread also 
over the islands of the ^gean. Between the Hermus and the 
Maeander dwelt the Lydians, apparently one of the most ancient 
nations of the peninsula, closely connected with the Pelasgians, 
who formed the oldest population both of Greece and Italy. 
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IVaditions of very remote antiquity -went bo far as to malce tho 
Etruscans (the conquering race who, in Italy, subdued the Pelas- 
gians) a colony from Lydia.* The Carians, L^'^dians, and Mysians 
preserved the memory of their common origin by common sacrifices 
to the Carian Jove at Mylasa. Of the Lycians we shall speak later. 

The earliest legends of these nations, tell of the existence of 
local kingdoms, such as those in Phrygia, of Gordius, whose fated 
knot involved the power to bind and loose all Asitf, and of Midas, 
whom there is some reason to believe an historical personage, f 
Amidst tlie halo of glory which tlie poetry of Homer has shed 
round the name of Troy, magnifying a local war into the most 
famous contest in the annals of the world, we discern traces of an 
empire, limited indeed as compared with those which have occupied 
Our attention, but comprising most of the Tliracian peoples on 
both sides of the Hellespont. Passing from poe.try to history, we 
find the first great kingdom established in Asia Minor by a people 
whose historic name and capital city are a like unknowif to Homer. 
He never mentions Sardis, though he speaks of the neighbouring 
localities of Mount Tmolus and the Gygtean lake; while he alludes 
to the people of Lydia by the name of Majonians.J 

The country of Lydia possesses great elements of wealth in tho 
fertile valleys of the Herraus, the Cayster, and the Mjejinder, and 
the mineral treasures of its sod. Recent experience in other j>art8 
of the world enables us to understand those stories of the golden 
sands of the Pactolus, which have sometimes l>een regarded as 
fables even by those who possessed money coinetl from them. 
The Lydians had also mines near Pergamus; and the Greeks 
believed them to bo tho first people who coined gold and silver 
money, or carried on retail trada 

The origin of the Lydian kingdoA is lost amidst mythical 
stories, stamped with a Greek character, as was natural from 
their passing through the mouths of the Greek colonists, who* 
borrowed, with the Lydian and Phrygian ^‘feodes of music, tho 
l^ends of their adopt^ country. In the first king, Manes, tho 

* Horace employs this tradition as a delicate flattery of his patron :_ 

“ Non quia, MfficenM, Lydorum quidquid Mruaeos ■ 

Incoluit flnos, nemo generosior est te,—— Sat. vi. 1, 2.* 

This tradition, however, was not held by tho Lydians themselves, and appears to be 
certainly unfolinded. (See Niebuhr, History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 38, foil.) 

+ Hm^otus (L 14) makes him the first who sent presents to Delphi. 
t Niebuhr considers the Mseonians to have been tho original inhabitaats of Lydia 
and a Pelas^an pMple, and the Lydians a later and conquering race. 
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son of Jove, we see the step from the rule of the gods to that of 
a mcin^ which is so often met with in mythical history. In his 
descendants, Asies, Atys, Lydus, and Tyrsenus, we have simply 
the herom eponymi of Asia,* * * § of the royal race of the Atyadae, of 
liydia itself, and of its supposed colony, Etruria. In the name of 
Torrhebus, whom the native historian Xanthus mentions as a 
brother of Lydus, it is supposed that we may trace that remnant 
of the old Pelasgian inhabitants, who occupied the separate 
district of Lydia Torrhebia—including the valley of the Cayster, 
south of Tmolus—and who spoke a distinct dialect. 

Next comes the dynasty of the Heraclids, whoso twenty-two 
kings fill up a period of 605 years. The names of the first 
five kings—^Agron, Hercules, Alcaeus, Bolus, and Xinus—suffice 
to betnjy not only a purely mythical character, but the most 
heterogeneous mixture of Greek and Oriental legends. This 
is regarded by Professor Rawlinson as the clumsy invention 
of a Ly«liaif, bent on glorifying the ancient kings of his country 
by claiming for them a connexion with the mightiest of the 
heroes both of Asia and of Greece.” f At the end of this dynasty 
we still find ourselves within the sphere of poetichl romance, 
tliough the personages are possibly historical. Most readers know 
the story, told' by Herodotus with his admirable simplicity, of 
the fate of Candaules, the last king.J With the infatuation of 
a man doomed to'des.truetion by the gods, he insisted on‘show¬ 
ing the naked person of his wife to his follower Gyges. The 
queen discovered tlie insult, and gave Gyges the choice between 
sufibring death himself, or inflicting it on Candaules, and succeed¬ 
ing to his bed and tlirone. By the choice of tlie latter course, 
Gyges put an end to the dynasty of the Heraclids, and founded 
that of the .Mermnads. § The change was not effected without 
oi)position, but actual war is said to have been averted by the 
sentence of the Delphic oracle, the fame of which had already been 

• It should bo remembered that this name belonged first to a part of Asia Minor, 
about the same region as Lydia, and was afterwarefs extended to the whole continent. 

t* Kawliuson’s Herodotut, App. to Book i. Essay i. The extension of the Assyi-ian 
empire to Lydia is affirmed by Ctesias and accepted by Kiebulir; but the story is not 
confirmed by the monuments. 

t Called also Myrsilus, ».e. the son of Myrsus, a form of patronymic, which is also 
found in Latin. 

§ The story is avowedly borrowed by Herodotus from tlie poet Archilochus, 
of Paros, who lived about the time of Gyges. Plato, has preserved another form of 
the legend, in which Oyges, a herdsman of the King of Lydia, obtains in a marvellous 
manner a ring which makes its wearer invisible ; by this means he obtains access to 
the queen, conspires with her to assassinate the kin^ and seizes the throne. 
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extended throng'll the Greek colonists to the Asiatics. The main 
event is probably historical, the revolntion being one of those which 
female desire has often brought about in Asiatic kingdoms. 

The oracle wa^ rewarded, or rather, we may safely say, its 
response was purchased, by the first of those presents with which 
the Mermnad kings continually enriched the shrine of the Pythian 
god. But it was afterwards believed to have foretold the pimish- 
ment of the crime of Gyges by the extinction of his dynasty with 
his fifth successor. The five kings thus indicated are—Gyges, 
Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Croesus. Herodotus assigns to 
the whole dynasty a dtfration of 170 years, and (though there are 
some minor discrepancies between him and the chroniclers) we 
may divide this period pretty accurately among the several kings. 
But there is a doubt about the epoch of the end of the dynasty, on 
which all the other dates depend. In an elaborate argument, 
which we have no spaSe to follow, Professor Hawlinson proposes 
to place this epoch eight years higher than the usual date.* 

The new dynasty pursued, from the first, an aggressive policy 
towards their neighbours, both on the west and east, and the 
Lydian kingdom gradually became an empire, comprising nearly 
all Asia Minor, west of the Halys. Gyges began that series 
of aggressions on the Greek colonists, who seem hitherto to have 
'dwelt peacefully on the western coasts, which Croesus consum¬ 
mated by their complete reduction to a tributary state, thus pre¬ 
paring die way for the extension of the Persian Empire to the 
shores of the .®gean. Within the peninsula, a scries of conquests 
was also completed by Croesus, whose empire included all the 
tribes west of the Halys, except the Lycians and the Cdicians, for 
whom the Taurus doubtless proved a barrier against invasion. But 
these conquests were interrupted by two events of mpment in the 
general history of the world. 

In the reign of Ardys, Asia Minor was devastated by th6 invasion 
of the Cimmerians, a people who came imquestionably from the 
region now called the Ukraine, north of the Black Sea, between 

• The following aro the two schemes :— 
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the Danube and the Sea of Azot, where, as Herodotus remarks, 
their traces were found in Cimmerian castles and a Cimmerian 
ferry, in a tract called Cimmeria and a Cimmerian Bosporus; * 
and where their name is still home by the ruins of Eski-Crim 
(Old Krim, the ancient Cimmerium), and lqr,the peninsula of 
Crimea or Crim-Tartary. Fro;tn that region ^ey were probably 
expelled by some great movement of the Scythians of Central 
Asia, like that which shortly afterwards precipitated hordes of the 
'latter people upon Media, f Smaller bodies of the Cim m eri an s 
seem to have entered Asia Minor on former occasions, in conjimc- 
tion with Thracian tribes, by way of the Hellespont and Bosporus; 
but now a vast horde marched round the shores of the Black Sea 
along the foot of the Caucasus, poured into the country from the 
north-east, and deluged its whole surface. They even entered the 
range of the Taurus, but were rej^elled with great slaughter by the 
Cilician mountaineers. Their ravages were most severely felt in 
the rich valleys of Ionia and Lydia, where they burnt the great 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and the capital city of Sardis, all 
but the citadel. It is the nature of such barbarian invasions to 
exhaust their first force by subsequent inaction and excess. That 
the power of the Cimmerians thus declin^ in the reign of Sadyattes, 
the son of Ardys, is proved by his resuming the siege of Miletus, 
about B,c. 631. They were at length expelled byr Alyattes; but 
even then they retained certain positions in the country, the most 
important of which was Sinope on the Black Sea. The exact dates 
of their entrance and expulsion are both uncertain. The one 
seems to have been early in the reign of Ardys, and the other late 
in that of Alyattes. 

The similar invasion of Media by the Scythians is said to have 
occasioned the first collision between the Lydian and Median 
emi)ires. A horde of the defeated nomads fled firom the severities 
inflicted on them by Cyaxares, and sought refuge with the Lydian 
king.:^ JBEis.refusal to give them up was followed by a war, which 
lasted six years with eqtud advantages on both sides, and was only 

• Now the Straits of Kaffa. — Herod, iv. 12. The fur wider question of their identity 
with the Cimbri and other great Celtic races of Western Europe, including the Cynaiy 
of Wales and Cumberland, and of their movements westward under the pressure of 
the Scythia^ of Asia, has long been under discussion. (Sow Rawlinson’s Essay i. to 
Herodotus, Book iv.) 

+ Fox the traditional story of both events, see Herod, iv. 11, 12. But we cannot 
accept his account of their connexion. 

$ “ The passage of TOch nomadic hordes from one government, in the East to 
another, has been always, and is even down to the present day, a frequent cause of 
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^ a odfistiftl portent. An eclipse of the sun, which occurred 
midst txf s'lpreat battle, struck. such terror into both armies 
;;€tet'^t3ie'Conflict«was suspend^; and peace was shortly afterwards 
ixmciuded by the mediation of the Babylonian princd, Iiabynetus, 
UfHo seems to have been present as an ally in the army of Cyaxares,* 
and o^'the Gilician prince, Syennesis, the ally of-Alyattes. The 
marriage of Aiyenis, the daughter of Alyattes, to Astyages, the son 
of Qfaxares, fbrmed a tie between the royal houses of Lydia and 
Media, fthich helped to involve them in a common fall. The 
inadequate cause assigned for the war permits us rather to regard 
it as arising from a great scheme of conquest on the part of 
Qsraxares, who had now pushed on his frontier to the Halys; and 
the successful resistance of Alyattes may be explained by a general 
league of the nations within the Halys, in -which even the Cilicians 
took part. . 

GRie date of the battfe is one of those tantalizing problems in 
which a promise of certainty eludes our grasp. We might have 
supposed that it would be easily calculated from the “Eclipse of 
'Chales”—so called because the Milesian philosopher is said to 
have :^redicted its occurrence. Whether the astronomical science 
oj^ Hreeks was then sufficient for such a prediction has been 
doubted; but our own difficulty arises from the very opposite 
cause. Astronymers have proposed dates varying between the 
limits of B.C. 626 and b.c. 683. As the result of calculations, 
based on the newest tables, Ideler maintaina that the only eclqise 
answrering all the conditions of time, place, and total—or all but 
total—obscuration, t is. that which occurred on the 30th September, 
B.O. 610, of our present calendar. J 

This war was succeeded by a long interval of peace, during 

dl^mte betw«eii the different goverranente. Tliey are valuable both ae tributaries 
and «« Boldim.”—-Grot^ History of Greece, voL UyM^.Sld. 

* Mtrod. L 74. This Labynetus would nattaS^ be the commander nf a con- 
tlngdht Bent by Kabopolassar to the aid of his ally. He bears the same nMha.(Laby* 
aetOB <»• Nabn^t) as the last king of Babylon, and may very likely have been of 
Out same finnily. 

.Thi* i* manifestly required, to explain the awe inspired by the eclipse; and it 
added that tihe striking accounts given by recent observers of their own 
on uwwing such a scene, with ell the calmness of science and prejAntiou, 
fodiid nor aooiibing tbe impression made on contending armies as the fruit of i gnowm* 
snperstitimi. 

f See Id^er, Hcmdbwih, der Ohronologie, voL 1. p. 209 ; Grot^ History of Greece, 
P* Sll. The balance of evidence seems in favour of this date^ atiu 

recently, s^ic(h anthoritiss as Airy and Hind lean to tiis date ^ b.o. pap, 

Bepanque^ p. 14. . . 
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which the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar and the &11 of Judah 
form the only stirring events in Western Asia. Of Cyaxares we 
hear nothing further, except that he sent aid to Nebuchadnezzar 
in the wars against Ngypt and Judah. Ih a word, the alliance 
of the two empires seems to have been firmly maintained till 
the overthrow of the Median dynasty by Cyrus. 

The reign of Cyaxares lasted just forty years, the probable date of 
his death being b.c. 693. Alyattes, King of Lydia, survived him a 
quarter of a century, dying, after a reign of fifty-seven years, in 
B.C. 568, just seven years before the death of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The interval of forty years thus left between the war with Media 
and his death may be partly filled up “by the expulsion of the 
Cimmerians and attacks upon the Grecian colonies. His later 
years seem to have been occupied with the erection of his tomb, 
an edifice which Herodotus pronounces the sole remarkable struc¬ 
ture raised by tlie Lydian kings, and inferior only to those of 
Egjqit and Babylon.* Its remains still stand on the north bank 
of the river Hermus, near the ruins of Sardis. In the general 
idea of a sepulchral chamber surmounted by a lofty pile, it resem¬ 
bled tlie pyramids of Egyjit, but its structure bears a much closer 
resemblanc-e to the tumuli or barrows of western nations; and it is 
surrounded by many smaller mounds of the same form, marking 
the burying-place of Sardis. • It was formed by, a basement of 
immense blocks of stone, above which was heaped a mound of 
earth, surmounted by five stone pillars, carved with inscriptions, 
which were standing at the time of Herodotus, f The ground-plan • 
is a circle (pcrhajis originally an ellipse), to which Herodotus 
gives a circumference of nearly three-quarters of a mile, so that 
the area was even larger than that-of the Great Pyramid; but the 
height was probably much less. At present the circumference is 
just half a mile. The basement is partly of hewn stone, as 
described by Herodotus, aiM;. partly cut out of the limestone rock, 
whose horizontal strata resemble courses of masonry. The mound 
is composed of sand and gravel, apparently from the bed of the 
Hermus ; its greatest slope is about 22°<' The sepulchral chamber, 
recently discovered by M. Spiegenthal, the Prussian consul at 
Smyrna, is almost exactly in the centre of the tumuliis : it is a 


• • Berod. L 08. 

■f* Sir GarcUier Wilkinaoii notices the resemblance of the structure to tombs ixi, 
Etmriii and.Gifeece, lihe. tbart of Meneerstes at Corfui and probably that of Agamem¬ 
non at Myoei)»,(the so-called Treasury of Atreus'’) when it was oomj^te. Eota 
in Bawlinson’s Merodat/us. 
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little more than 11 feet long, nearly 8 feet broad, and 7 feet high. 
Its walls are composed of large blocks of white marble, highly 
polished, and without inscriptions. It contains no sarcophagus; 
and the mound bears traces of having been excavated and rifled 
in every direction. Its internal construction is quite difierent 
from that of another celebrated sepulchral mound in the same 
region, the so-called Tomb of Tantalus,” near Smyrna.* 

Crcesus, the son of Alj’^attes, was the last and greatest king of 
Lydia; but his conspicuous place in history is due not so much to 
his wide conquests, his proverbial wealth, or his vast reverse uf 
fortune, as to the halo of romance whioli Herodotus has thrown 
around his story. Singling him out as the first who, within hi^ 
own knowledge, commenced aggressions on the Greeks, he regards 
him throughout as the fated victim of that retribution which the 
Greeks ever saw pursuing the offender with steps slow but sure ; 
and the one great lesson of his life is that which Solon teaches the 
king amidst all his pride of wealth, and which the helpless cap¬ 
tive’s confession re-echoed as the flames began to rise around his 
living funeral pyre: that no man, however fortunate, can be 
called happy till he dies—that “in all things it behoves us to 
mark well the end; for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of 
happiness, and then plunges them into ruin.”t The same idea 
runs through all the poetical embellishments of the story —the 
visit of Adrastus, whose very name (the Inevitable) indicates the 
nainister of fate, and by whose hand the son of Crcesus falls ;—the 
dumbness of his other son, miraculously broken to save his 
father’s life ;—the iHactical irony which makes Crcesus the victim 
of ambiguous responses from the oracles whose shrines he had 
enrichcjd, and whose trath he fancied he had tested ;—tlie blind¬ 
ness with which he crosses the Haly8,*trusting to the .promise that 
he should overturn a mighty empire, and then finds that the 
empire subverted is his own ;—his dcx>m as a sacrifice by fire, and 
his rescue by the power of the Greek god, to give full effect to the 
lesson of the Greek sage. These fascinating legends must not be 
. wrenched from their place in the page of Herodotus, nor related 


. * Kote to Bawlisaon’s Herodotus, i. 93, founded on the descriptions of Hamilton 
and Spiegeuthal 

■t* Herod, i. 42. The disputed question, whether Solon ever visited Crossuf^ matters 
little or nothing to the historian's purpose. The lesson itself it one on which the 
Greek tragedians delight to dwell, but perhaps some readers may be less familiar with 
the more homely Swedish proverb ; Praise not the sun before the day is out; praiso 
counsel when yon hare followed it, and ale when you have drunk it.” 
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as if they were real history; nor must we forget, on the other 
hand, that this view may unfold some portion of ^e inner truth 
of such a career. What remains for the historian to record is that 
Croesus, ascending the Lydian throne at the age of thirty-five, in 
a reign of fourteen years (b.c. 568—554), became master of all the 
Greek states of Asia Minor, and was only deterred from attacking 
the islands by the want of a navy;—that by consulting the Greek 
oracles, and holding frequent intercourse with Greek citizens, he 
made the Greeks more fiuniliar with tlieir destined enemies in Asia; 
—and that, after conquering all Asia Minor west of the Halys, he 
dared to match himself with the new power of Cyrus and to avenge 
the fall of his father-in-law Astyages- With this view he formed 
a great league with Egj'pt and Babylon against Persia; but the 
result was only to bring his empire to a sudden and disastrous end. 
But, to understand tliis catastroidie, we must resume the thread of 
Median history from tlic death of Cj^axares. 

Astayges, or Aspades, the last king of Media, succeeded his 
father Cyaxarcs in b.c. 593, and reigned for thirty-five years, till 
he w'as dethroned by Cjtus, b.c. 558. * Excepting a single account 
of a war with Armenia,* which has every mark of being fabulous, 
his history presents a total blank, till towards its close. This 
silence seems to confirm the traditional view of his character, as a 
peaceful despot, indulging himself witli the quiet enjoyment of the 
fruits of previous conquests. It would seem that “ the three great 
monarchies of the East, the Lydian, the Median, and the Baby- 
loniail, connected together by treaties and royal intermarriages, 
respected each other’s independence, and levied war only against 
the lesser powers in their neighbourhood, which were absorbed 
without much difficulty. ”t But a new power now arose, from 
within the Median Emi>ire, Ito m^e an entire change in the poli¬ 
tical state of Asia. 

The Peksians have already been mentioned as a nation closely 
ccMinected with the Medes, in race, language, and religion. Of 
tlie family of mankind which claimed, not uiqustly, the distinctive 
name of “ Noble” (Arya), the Persians formed one of the noblest 
types. When we first meet with them in history, they are a race 
of hardy mountaineers, brave in war, rude in manners, simple in 
their habits, abstaining from wine, and^ despising all the luxuries 
of food and dress. Though imcultivated in art and science, they 

* Seo the story, as given by the Armenian historian, Moses of Ohoreno, in Bawlinr 
son’s He/rodotua, vol. L p. 422. i* ^wlinson’s Merodotaa. 
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were distinguished for an intellectual ability, a lively wit, a generous, 
passionate, and poetical temperament; qualities, however, which 
easily degenerated into vanity and want of perseverance. As 
known to us in a state of subjection to despotic power, they were 
tainted with Asiatic servility to their rulers; but even then they 
were distinguished by that rare virtue among the Orientals, a love 
of truth. 

Amidst the unexampled mutations of the Persian Empire, the 
ancient name adheres to the country where we first find the 
Persians and to the race who claim to bo their purest modern 
representatives. The name of the lattei>(jParse<?) is in fact iden¬ 
tical with the form by which the Hebrew represents tlie native 
name Parsa^ which is supposed to signify “ Tigers.” The country, 
which still bears the name of Pars,, or Farsistan the Land of 
Pars”) *—the Persia qr Persia Proper of the n^icient geograihers— 
is a mountainous region in the south-west of Iran, where the great 
plateau descends to the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf. Tlio 
margin on the sea-coast is a hot and arid waste, like the sandy 
deserts of -Arabia ; and the same character is borne bj' the eastern 
region, where the mountains pass into the table-land of Iran. 
Between these desert tracts lie the central highlands, which are a 
prolongation of the mountain-chain of Zagros. Tliis rugged range 
contains some well-watered plains and valleys, rich in com, wine, 
and fruits, and reaches of excellent pasture-land. This is especially 
the case towards the north, where the plain of Shiraz^ besides pro¬ 
ducing a renowned wine, forms a favourite residence of the modem 
Shahs. On a site of equal beauty, in the valley of the Bend-amir, 
stands Persepolis, the capital of Darius, the ruins of which, near 
Istakher, bear the name of Chehl-Minar, or the Forty Pillars,^ 
The older.capital, Pasargadae, lay aboiA forfy-two milps further to 
the north-west, in a wilder position among the hills at Murgaub, 
where the tomb of Cyrus is still seen. The fertile tracts, however, 
are exceptions to the inevailing character of the country; the hill¬ 
sides are generally bare, and the valleys little more ^an narrow 

• The letters f and p, always iaterchangeahlo, are partionlarly so in Persian. 
Niebi^r supposes that the original kingdom of Persia comprised not only Persia, but 
Carmania on the east, and part at least of Susiana on the west. He holds Herodotus 
to bo in error, when he represents the Persians under tJyrus as the inhabitants of a 
small canton, who could easily be assembled in one place. 

+ These magnificent mins, consisting of two great jtalaces, built by Darius and 
Xerxes, besides temples and other edifices, cover many acres of ground. They are 
described in several well-known works. See C8j>ecially Vergafsaoti'a J*alacesof Kineveh 
and Ponepolis Ueslortd. 
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ravines. The extent of Persia R^per does not exceed 300 miles 
from north to south, and 230 from east to west. Such were the 
narrow limits and the scanty resources of the cradle of the Persian 
£Impire. 

The evidence of language and tradition, with other grounds of 
probability, connect the Persians—most closely of all the peoples 
of Iran—with the Aryan race beyond the Indus ; but as to the 
time and course of their migrations we can only form very uncer¬ 
tain conjectures. Entering Iran, most probably, with the Medes, 
tlieir passage into the isolated moimtain region wo have described 
seems to have kept them freer from a Turanian admixture, as it 
certainly preserved them, in later ages, from the declension which 
the possession of empire brought ni)on the Medes, and to which 
they themselves afteiwards succumbed. 

The Persians aj)jy^ear to hswe brought with them into these 
abodes tlieir distinctive language, religion, and political and 
military institutions. Their language formed one of the most 
interesting types of the Iiulo-European family of speech, being 
closely connected with the Aryan dialects of India on the one hand, 
and the tongues of Modem Europe on the other. In the course of 
time it has })assed tlirough no less than five different stages;— 
first, the iiend, or most ancient dijdect,—^long since dead, but pre¬ 
served in the saifred books of the Zendavesta,—the nearest to 
Sanskrit of all other Indo-European tongues;—next the Achceme- 
nian Persian^ the dialect spoken under the old empire, and pre¬ 
served in the cuneiform inscriptions from Cyrus to Artaxerxes 
Ochus 558—338) ;—then, tlie Pehleciy or various dialects of 

the revived empire under the Sassanidae -(a.©. 226—651);—still 
later, the Pazend or Parsi ;—and lastly, the mixed Persian of the 
present day, which is largely’- corrujited with Arabic. 

The religion of the Persians is one of the most interesting forms 
of belief devised by the search of a keen intellect after the tmth, 
when the light of revelation has been obscured. Erroneous views 
have long prevailed respecting it, through the confusion of 
two systems, originally distinct, which existed among the Medo- 
Persians. 

Herodotus and the Greek writers in general represent the 
religion of the Persians as an elemental worship. Ascending the 
highest mountains, they sacrificed to the firmament, tlie sun and 
moon, the earth, fire, water, and the winds.* They ^had no 

• Ilerod. i. 131. In conformity with Greek ideas, Herodotus says that they called 
the firmament Jove. 
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images of the gods, though we find both Assyrian and Egyptian 
emblems on their sculptures; and at a later i)eriod they worshipped 
Beltis or Mylitta.* Herodotus is mistaken in adding that they 
had neither temples nor altars. Tlieir ministering priests and 
teachers were the Magi, a learned caste like the Chaldoeans of 
Babylonia, and addicted to those arts which have received from 
them the name of magic. 

But Herodotus knows nothing of that other aspect of the Per¬ 
sian religion, in which it appears as a philosophical attempt to 
explain the mysteiy of creation, and the conflict between good and 
evil, by what is called tHe principle of “Hhialism.” According to 
this doctrine, there trere two great First Principles, that of good 
and that of evU, each the author of a distinct creation, and each 
engaged in perpetual conflict with the other. Tliese two i)rinciples 
were i>er8onified by the Persians under the i^^es of Auramazda 
(Oromasdes, Ormazd, or Omiuzd), which is said to signify “ the 
Great Giver of Life,” and Ahriman (Arimanius) “ the Death¬ 
dealing.” The one was the lord of Life and Light, the other of 
Death and Darkness. Auramazda created the earth and heaven, 
the race of men, and all that ministers to their well-being; Aliri- 
man was the author of sin, death, disease, war, poverty, tempest, 
cold, and, in short, of all agencies adverse to human life and 
happiness, and tending to subvert the order of nature established 
by Auramazda. f So too in the political order of tlic state: it is 
Auramazda that settles the king firmly on his throne and gives him 
victory over his enemies, while Ahriman is ever planning sedition, 
rebellion, and defeat. Each was the creator of a band*of spirits 
inferior to himself, the ministers of his will and the agents of his 
works. As to the issue of the conflict, the doctrine seems to have 
been silent, at least in its earliest and simplest form. Nor could 
it consistently be otherwise; for, as the belief sj)rung out of an 
insoluble mystery in the past, it could ofler no solution of'the same 
mystery in the future. The very need of supposing the two con¬ 
flicting principles to exist at all would involve the need of suppos¬ 
ing their conflict to last for ever. And here we see how utterly 
unlike (except perhaps in the distorted reflection_^of some rays of 

*• Herodotns confounds this deity with Mithra, the Persian cmhlom of the sun. 

■t It is, in general at least, beyond the x^rovince of tiie historian to discuss the 
merita of the in philosophy and theology which he has occasion to describe. 

But we may obsenre, esx>ecially in the case of the physical order of things, how com¬ 
pletely every qrstem of dualism breaks down at the first step, that of discriminating 
what is really beneficial, and what hurtful, to the world and the human race. 
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truth) is the Persian dualism to the Scripture doctrine concerning 
Satan and his angels. These, so far from being essential members 
of the order of the universe—essential to account for the existing 
state of things—owe their condition entirely to their having 
rebelled against that order. Instead of being a self-existent and 
independent power, the dragoif is bound with a great chain, doomed 
to defeat and perdition, and meanwhile deprived of all liberty to 
work out his malice one hair’s-breadth beyond the limits of Divine 
permission. Nor • is he permitted even to go thus far, except to 
prove in the end— 

“ How all his malice served hut to bring forth 
liihuite goodness, grace, and mercy, shown 
To man by him seduced, hut on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance poured.” 

The devil of devil-worshippers is no more the Satan of the Bible 
than the idols of the hcatlien are the living God. 

The popular idea of the Persian religion, from a very early 
period to the present day, is a compound of the two systems of 
Magianism or elementtil worship (especially that of nre and the 
sun) and Dualism. There was no doubt a time when some such 
confusion prevailed among tlic Persians themselves. But there 
are good reasons for concluding that these two systems were 
originally quite distinct, the latter alone existing among the 
Persians, and the former among the old Turanian tribes of Iran. 

Just as Herodotus, in describing the religion of the Persians, 
knows nothing of Dualism,* so, on the other hand, neither do the 
Achaemenian inscriptions, by which a flood of new light has been 
thrown on Medo-Persian history, nor the most ancient religious 
writings, bear any trace of the Magian elemental worship. Nay 
more, while mentioning Auramazda as the supreme god, they only 
contain slight allusions to the Principle of Evil, f Now, if we look 
across the Indus, to the country fi-om which the Persians are 
thought to have migrated, we find in the Vedas, or sacred books 
of the ancient Indians, a religion based on Monotheism, in its 
spiritual and personal form, which might be easily corrupted into 


* His whole description refers evidently to the Magianism, which had been 
partially adopted by the Persians, and extensively by the Medes. 

■ + “In the great inscription of Darius at Bohistun, the false religion which that 
king displaced is said to have been established by the ‘god of lies.’ It need surpiiso 
no one that notices arc not more frequent, or that the name Ahriman does not occur. 
The public documents of modem countries moke no mention of Satan.”—Bawlinson, 
Herodotiis, App. to Book i. Essay v.. On Jleliyion of the A^usient Persians. 
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Dualism. Sir Henry Hawlinson has indeed put forth a conjecture, 
far ttx) ingenious not to be mentioned, that “ it was in fact the 
Dualistic heresy which separated the Zend or Persian branch of 
the Aryans from their Vedic brethren, and compelled them to 
migrate to the westward.” At all events, tlie notices of their 
migration, in their own most ancient^rcligious books, refer all the 
successes and disasters of the Arj^an race to the conflict between 
Auramazda and Ahriman. 

The only remaining source, from which we can trace the Magian 
elementiil worship, is from the Turanian tribes with which the 
Arjuns came into contact when they entered Iran. How far this 
theory is confirmed by the religions of the Turanian tribes through¬ 
out the world is a question both in itself too large to Iks entered 
upon here, and comidicated by the prevailing degeneracy of the 
whole race. But in the neighboiuiug regions of Mesopotamia, 
which w'c have seen reason to believe were very early occujsied by 
a Turanian population, the prevailing Sabteism w'as tinctured with, 
and may even have sjsrung from, an elonienhil worship, and 
Magianisrn itself seems to have gained a footing among the Chal- 
dicaii iiriests. This view exphiins the fact that, while the I*ersians, 
long isolated in the southern highlands, preserved their Dualistic 
faith, the Modes, who were brought intowcloscr contact with the old 
Turanian populatirm, conijdetely adopted the elemental worship. 
This was especially tlie case in the iKjrthern province, which to the 
present day retains the memory of its fame as the chief scat of the 
Magidn religion, in its name Azerhijun (“ the Laiid of Fire ”). The 
contest for supremacy betwe«pi the Modes and Persians in the time 
of Cyrus was probably religious as well as political; and this was 
certainly the case when the Modes recovered their sui)reinacy for a 
short time, under the Magian Pseudo-.Smerdis. The triumph of 
the Persians under Darius Hystaspis w^as at once over the Median 
race and the Magian religion ; and the fear so nearly realized found 
vent iif^proscrijjtions-and cruel massacres of the Magi. 

At length, however, the religious ascendancj'^, which a powerful 
priesthood had failed to, hold, was recovered by the enthusiasm of 
a devotee, who established a form of religion compounded of the 
two systems—in one word, a reformed Magian worship combined 
with the Dualistic creed of the Persians. Of the personal history 
of ZoROASTEB * or Zcrdusht, we know next to nothing, for the 

* Sir Henry Eawlinson regards the name Zara-thushtra as the Aryan form of Zwv»- 
BJUar, that is, the seed of Ym.ua. 
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Oriental stories are for the most part pure invention, and the 
fragmentary notiees of the classical writers teach us little hut their 
ignorance of tlie subject. The very time at which he is said to 
have lived—^under Gushtasp or Vishtaspa (Hystaspes, the father of 
Ddrius)—is thought to have been purposely fixed, so as to connect 
his reform of religion with the final establishment of .the empire ; 
and here the story is self-convicted of fiction, by making not only 
Gushtasp, but also his father Lohrasp, rulers of the Medo-Persian 
empire. His origin from Azerbijan, a province with a large ad¬ 
mixture of Scythian population, and the chief seat of Magianism, 
is a sign of his connexion with this form of worship. The favourite 
stories of miracles heralding the birth of great men are not wanting 
in his case ; and he is said to have been only ten years old, when 
he withdrew to a cave in the mountains of Elburz. He remained 
in this solitude for twenty years, favoured with divine revelations 
from Auramsizda and his attendant spirits, which he recorded in 
the book called Zend-avesta (“the Living Word”).* At the same 
time he received the saesred fire, which was to be kept perpetually 
alive upon'the earth. The key to his whole teaching is contained 
in the words addressed to him by Auramazda:—“ Teach- the 
nations that my Light is hidden under all that shines. When¬ 
ever you turn your face towards the Light, Ahriman will be seen 
to'fly. In this world there is nothing Buj)erior to Light.” It 
is for this reason that the discii)lc of Zoroaster turns his face in 
prayer to tlic sun, as the purest of all created lights, or else to 
the sacred fire that burns on the altar. Tlie doctrine of Dualism, 
as taught by Zoroaster, was in substance what has been already 
stated; but he gave the i)reponderance of power to Auramazda, 
who alone of the two principles was eternal, and would ultimately 
conquer Ahriman. Zoroaster was sent back with the c ommis sion 
to declare to Gushtasp the doctrines of the Zend-avesta. 

Zoroaster was thirty years old when he appeared before G^htaap 
at Bactra (Balkh). His first convert is said to have been Asfan- 
diyar, the son of Gushtasjj, who gained over his father to the new 
religion, which soon spread throughout Azerbijan.t Zoroaster 
then travelled, propagating his faith, not only Uirough all the 
kingdom of Iran, but to Chaldma on the one side and India on 


* This account of the origin of the Zond-aresta is altogether fabulous. 

+ The story that Gushtasp liad 12,000 skins of cows prepared, for writing on them 
the now doctrines, curiously antedates the invention of parchment. These sacred 
writings were deposited in a cave at Persepolis, under a guard of Mogians. 
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the other. One view of his mission represents him as purifying 
the old religion from corruptions imported from these two coun¬ 
tries. On Zoroaster’s return to Iran, temples for the worship of 
the sacred fire were erected everywhere hy Gushtasp, whose zeal 
in, the cause involved him in a war with Arjasp, the king of Tur«n, 
which was triumphantly ended by his son Asfandiyar. Zoroaster 
died not long before this victory, at the age of seventy-six, about 
B.C. 513. We relate the legend as one of those embellishments 
which religious zeal has added to the history of the world. What¬ 
ever may be the real history of the movement, the general result 
seems to have been this; that, in tlie old Persian empire, from the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis downward, the popular religion was the 
modified IMagianism, which is ascribed to Zoroaster, while that which 
prevailed at court, and among the highest Persian nobility, was 
nearer to the ancient faith. But at the time when Cyrus first 
founded the empire, the latter may be regarded as the true Persian 
religion, and in direct antagonism to the Magian worshij) which 
had already become prevalent in Media. 

The Persian nation was composed of ten tribes; ‘of which, 
Herodotus tells us, three were noble, three agricultural, and four 
nomadic. At the head of all stood the royal tribe of the Pasargadie, 
to which the kings belonged, and from whom the ancient capital 
took its name. They are supposed to represent the horde which 
first migrated from beyond the Indus. They kei)t themselves 
^stinct from the other tribes, over whom they enjoyed peculiar 
privileges. Among the three agricultural tribes, the Germanians * 
(or Carmanians) demand mention as having given their name to the 
country east of Persia, Carmania, the modern Kerman. The nomad 
tribes seem to have ^en partly the remains of the old Turanian 
inhabitants, who maintained themselves as robbers in the moun¬ 
tain fastnesses, and partly kindi’ed hordes, who had immigrated 
from the regions east of the Caspian. Both appear to have been 
moulded, to a great degree, into the Aryan type. 

The Persians were pre-eminently a military race. Mounted on 
the famous breed of horses, which it was their pride to cherish, 
their nobles formed the finest cavalry in the world. They had a 
strong infantry; and not only the nomad tribes, but the whole 
nation, were expert archers.' On the sculptures at Persepolisy we 
see their warriors armed with long lances, oval shields, bows with 

* This is a ciirions case of purely accidental resemblance between the names of 
distant and distinct natioi^ We have another example in the Iberians of Spain and 
of Georgia. 
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the ends curved backward, and quivers. Some are clothed with 
tunics and trousers, and wear a cap of the Phrygian shape ; otbers 
wear long robes and upright head-dresses. In the field their onset 
was impetuous, and their courage great; but they wanted the 
steadiness of forces trained to act well together. 

Their military spirit was kept in full vigour by their hardy 
mountain life, their simple and temperate habits, and the strict 
discipline in which they were trained from their youth up. Xeno¬ 
phon may have borrowed many details given in the Cyropeedia 
from his favourite Spartan institutions; but there is no reason to 
doubt the existence of a discipline which taught self-command and 
self-denial, respect to elders, and obedience to authority. 

The close political connexion between the Medes and Persians, 
from a very remote antiquity, is proved, as we have already 
observed, by the very formuhe of the empire. Had the latter been 
merely conquered by the former, from a previous state of indepen¬ 
dence, like other surrounding tribes, we should never have heard 
of “ the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not,” 
Whatever the nature of their connexion with Media may have been, 
the Persians had a sejiarate government under their own kings. 
These first appear in history under the title of the AcH.*:MENiDiE, 
derived, it is said, from Achsemcnes, who founded the dynasty 
about B.C. 700. Herodotus gives us the names of four predecessors 
of the great Cyrus, in a direct line from father to son,—^Teispes,* 
Cambyses I., Cyrus I., and Cambyses 11. He makes the last 
prince only a Persian noble, whereas the monuments call the father 
of Cyrus a king; but the use of the title proves nothing as to the 
condition of the state. There seems no doubt that Persia lost at 
least the full exercise of her independence as the Median power 
grew. From the analogy ©f other tribes, strongly placed on the 
confines of a great empire—as in the relations of Media herself to 
Assjrria—it seems most probable that Cyaxares was able to enforce 
an acknowledgment of his supremacy, and the payment of a tribute 
from the Persian king. Thfe question is, inde^, of comparatively 
little moment, for the revolution effected by Cyrus was not so much 
the liberation of a subject race, as the conquest of an empire by a 
sudden invasion. And this one fact is nearly all that we can 
detect with certainty amidst the halo of romantic legend, with 

* “We loam from another sonree that Teispes married his daughter, Atossa, to the 
king of Cappadocia. Such an allianco with so distant a state indicates the possession 
of considerable power. Observe, in the above list, that alternation of names which 
was so common likewise in Greek families. 
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whicli the Persian poets invested the rising^ of their imperial 
Sun.* 

From the vast and inconsistent mass of such legends, Herodotus 
professes to have selected the account which seemed the least 
improbable—a confession which at once warns us against mistaking 
his narrative for a real history. The story is too well known to 
need telling more than very briefly j but too famous to be omitted 
altogether. 

Astyages, whom we have seen succoeding to tlie empire of 
Cyaxares his father (b.c. 693), gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian noble of a quiet temper, lest 
a higher alliance among the Median nobles should fulfil a dream, 
which had threatened the conquest of all Asia by her ofispring. 
The dream returned, and the king sent for Mandane, intending to 
destroy the child she was about to bear. Harpagus, a Median 
courtier, to whom the commission was entrusted, gave the child to 
Mitradates,f the king’s herdsman, to expose in the mountains 
north of Ecbatana. The herdsman’s wife, who had just brought 
forth a still-bom child, persuaded him to expose the body, and to 
bring up as their own the child, who was afterwards called 
C^TUs.! On a tkne, when the boy was ten years old, he was 
chosen by his playfellows to be their king; and he took instinc¬ 
tively to the pai’t, not only duly ordering his guards, and 
courtiers, messengers, and chief minister (the King’s Eye), and 
his public works, but severely scourging a disobedient oflScer. 
The latter boy happened to be the son of a Median of distinc¬ 
tion, who at once carried his complaint before Astyages. A 
recognition follows, the herdsman and Harpagus confess the truth: 
Astyages professes pleasure that the design, of which he had long 
since repented, had miscarried; and invites Harpagus to a banquet; 
the flesh of his own son is served up to the unsuspecting father, 
who is then shown the head in a basket, and asked by tlie king if 
he knew what animal’s flesh he had been eating. He rej^lied that 
he knew well, and that the king’s pleasure was his own; and then 
retired, to bury what remained of his son, and to meditate revenge,. 

The king next consulted the Magians what he should do with 

• Such is the meaning of the name Cyrus {Roreah), from koJtr, the sun. 
f This name, afterwai-ds so famous, signifies “given to the sun” (Mitra or 
Mithra). 

t The name of the herdsman's wife, Cyno (the Greek word for a bticA), betrays a 
rationalistic attempt to explain what was doubtless the original stoiy, that Cyrus 
■was suckled by a biteh. . There was a similar perversion of the legend of the she- 
wolf of Bomtiltts and Bemus. See Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 246. 
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Cyrus ; and persuaded by them that his dream had been fulfilled 
by the boy’s exercise of royalty in play, he sent him back to his 
father and mother in Persia. Cyrus arrived with a mind full of 
ambitious hopes, for on the road he had learnt the whole story fi-om 
his escort. He grew up to be the bravest and most popular of the 
youths of his own age. Harpagus had meanwhile solicited the 
Median nobles, who were malcontent with the king’s harsh rule, 
to conspire for the deposition of Astyages and the elevation of 
Cyrus to the throne.» When the plot was ripe, he despatched a 
letter by a stratagem across the guarded frontier, inviting Cyrus 
to revolt. The prince assembled the three noble tribes, and by a 
sort of acted apologue in a truly Oriental spirit, showed them the 
blessings of liberty and empire. He then led tliem against Asty¬ 
ages, who was so infatuated as to place Harpagus in command of 
his troops. A few only fought, who were privy to the conspiracy; 
some deserted to the Persians; and most fled. Astyages received 
the news with threats of vengeance upon Cyrus, and impaled the 
Magians who had advised to spare his life. Ho then marched out 
at the head of all who jvere left in the city, young and old, lost 
liis last battle, and fell into the hands of Cyrus. It is common in 
these Oi’Icnlal fables fi) allow the dethroned captive the consolation 
of keen wit; and thus Astyages replies to the insults of Harpa¬ 
gus by taunting him with the folly of enslaving his country to the 
Persians for the sake of a revenge which he might have enjoyed 
by seizing the throne fi>r himself. 

Another account, which seems to come from Ctesias, represents 
the contest as much longer and more doubtful. Ast 3 'ages was 
victorious in two battles, and marched upon the Persian .capital, 
Pasargatlaj, his attack on which was rei>u]sed, and the same 
day the Persians defeated hkn in a fourth battle, killing 60,000 of 
the Modes. Persisting, however, in his attempt to conquer the 
rebels, Astyages risked a fifth battle, also near Pjisargadte, in 
which ho w'as again defeated, and fled from the field. Tlie provin¬ 
ces submitted in turn to Cyrus, who pursued Astyages and took 
him prisoner. There are several indications confirmatory of the 
length and obstinacy of the conflict.* At all events, the one 

* Among these is the well-known passage of the Anabasis (jU. 4, sec. 8.), in which 
Xenophon names the ruined cities of Larissa and Mospila on the Tigris (on or near 
the site of N'ineveh), as the scenes of an obstinate resistance by the Modes, when the 
Persians took from them the supremacy. In this passage, Xenophon, as the historian, 
expressly contradicts the story of Xenophon, the romance writer, in the Cyropaalia, 
coiioeming the quiet succession of Cyrus to the emitire after Cyoxores, the ^son of 
Asiysges. 
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great historic fact remains, and indeed sums up nearly all we 
know of the reign of Astyages, that the conquest hy Cyrus and 
the Persians transferred to the latter the supremacy of the Medo- 
Persian Elmpire. Herodotus adds that Cyrus kept Astyages at 
his court, and treated him well for the rest of his life : Ctesiaa says 
that he set him over a satrapy : and we have seen reason to think 
it not improbable that he may be that “ Dariiis the Median,” who 
exercised the royal authority at Babylon after its cai)ture by Cyrus.* 
The reign of Astyages lasted five-and-thirty years, and ended pro¬ 
bably in B.C. 558. 

The totally different account of these events in Xenophon’s 
Cyrop<iedia deserves a passing notice, not certainly because his 
philosophic romance has any more historic value than the poetic 
legends related by Herodotus ;—for, while the latter have some 
sanction from national traditions, the former is the writer’s own 
invention;—^but because of some collateral issues dependent on 
our estimate of the work. We have had occasion to speak, in the 
case of the Median king Deioces, of the tendency of the Greek 
writers to turn the history of otlier countries into an illustration 
of their own views of philosophy and jwlitics. Tlie Cyropeedia is 
such a work, by an author honestly desirous of recommending the 
j^actical side of the Socratic philosophy, but distrustful of the 
liberty which he thought his own citizens had abused. He had 
been, in his early manhood, a disciple of Socrates, whose conver¬ 
sations on self-command and on the affairs of life made a deeper 
impression on his mind than the speculations which fascinated his 
fellow-disciple Plato. He treasured up his master’s precepts for 
the care of the body and the regulation of the desires, for the 
economy of resources and the preservation of friends. In the 
Memorabilia he recorded such discourses to defend Socrates 
against the charge of corrupting the youth : in the Cyrt^mdia he 
set- himself to show how the same lessons, learnt in youth and 
practised throughout life, would fit a man to secure the respect 
and obedience of his subjects, and so prove that the government of 
men is not so difficult a task as is commonly supposed. The great 
monarchies of the Bast have always had a fascination for writers 
on such a theme; and Xenophon was perhaps not unwilling to 
draw an invidious contrast between the Greek republics and the 
absolute monarchy of Persia. The traditional greatness of its 
founds was bright enough, and at the same^time sufficiently 
remote to protect the writer from the charge of absurdity, in 


* See ebap. iz. p. 230. 
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choosing Cyrus for the pattern of the virtues he desired to illus¬ 
trate,—an obedient child, a courageous and modoit youth, a virtuous 
and generous man, a successfvd oonqujror, a wise and prosperous 
and paternal ruler. The same consistent ideal runs through all 
tlie life of Cyrus. Whether his childish simplicity puts to shame 
the excesses of his grandfather, or his manly frankness disarms 
the jealousy of his uncle ;—whether he discourses to his comrades 
in the tent, or to his children on his death-bed, he is still the 
great exemplar of the Socratic philosophy, according to Xeno- 
2 )hon ’8 conception, acted out on the loftiest stage and on the 
grandest scale. To detect the element of fiction in such a 
I>icture—which Xenophon never meant to be taken for a portrait 
—it is enough to remember the simple fact, that Cyrus was an 
Asiatic conqueror in a rude age, and the leader of a fierce band 
of warriors. The conquests he effected and the empire he organ¬ 
ized, his generous policy towards the Jews, and his clemency in 
some striking cases, though contrasted with arrogance and cruelty 
in others, juove his possession of noble as well as brilliant quali¬ 
ties. But if we would seek further for his likeness, we must 
assuredly look rather to Genghis Khan or Timour than to the 
Cyrus of Xenoi)hon’s romance. 

We hcive dwelt ui)on this view, because a certain class of writers 
have done all they could to make the Cyrus of Xenoi^hon a 
hero of i)^)pular liistorj', from motives deserving of respect, but 
in a spirit subversive of historic truth. In Xenophon’s • picture 
they seem to themselves to recognise the Cyrus of the Bible, both 
as to the incidents of the story, and especially as to the character 
of the man. Almost the sole argument for the former view is 
derived from Daniel’s allusions to the cai)ture of Babylon, and 
the reign of tlie Mede Darius. We have already shown that theje 
is no need to seek for IMrius in the Cyaxares of Xenophon f and 
on the other hand, the unambiguous prophecy of ^Isaiah makes 
Cyrus alone the conqueror of Babylon. 

The temptation to recognize in the virtuous prince of Xenophon 
the chosen servant of God, as predicted by Isaiah, will not mislead 
the thoughtful student of Divine Providence. That Cyrus was 
“ the anointed of Jehovah, whose right hand He strengthened, to 
subdue nations before him ”—“ His shepherd, to perform all His 
pleasure,” in leading back His people to Jerusalem,* implies no 
more of true pietv in him than in the chosen instruments of God’s 
wrath, such as i^buchadnezzar. His own professions to the same 

* Isaiah xlr. 1 } xUv. 28. 
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effect* are no stronger tlnm those uttered hy the Babylonian tyrant 
when convinced of Jehovah’s power. In one word, the error in 
question is rebuked by the very terms in which tlie prophet con¬ 
cludes his address to Cyrus as the Lord’s anointed; “ I have 
sm-named thee, thoxigh thou hast not known Cyrus was the 

unconscious instrument in God’s hand to perform a certain work, 
and we need not falsify history to maiutain the spotless purity of 
his character. 

The dethronement of Astyages by Cyrus is alleged by Herodo¬ 
tus as the immediate cause of the war between Lydia and Persia^ 
Besides the motive of avenging his father-in-law, Croesus hastened 
to attack Cyrus before he should become too i)Owerful. He forth¬ 
with began those consultations of the Greek oracles, of which 
Herodotus relates such curious stories,—stories furnishing abun¬ 
dant proof of the system of trickery and corruption which main¬ 
tained the reputation of those oracles. These freipient missions 
to Greece led to his forming an alliance with Sj)arta, the earliest 
of those Oriental alliances by which the Greeks impaired their 
power to resist the common enemy. Meanwhile, C.’reesus orga¬ 
nized a vast confoderacy of the tlu-eo great mouarerhies of I..ydia, 
Babylonia, and Egj'pt, against Cyrus; but he gave neither Nabo- 
nadius nor Amasis time to bring him any effectual ai«L Trusting 
to a studiously ambiguous oracle, he led his army across the 
Halys into Cappadocia, the westernmost i)rovin<>e of the Medo- 
Persian empire, and took the chief city of Pteria, a district near 
Sinope, reducing its Syrian inhabitants to slaveiy. 

Cyrus, on his part, was equally prei)ared to meet him. He had 
subdued all the northern and western provinces of the old Median 
Empire, and had solicited the louians to revolt from Crtesus, but 
ip vain. His rapid marches brought him into the district of 
Pteria, which the Lydians were ravaging, unsusi>iciou8 of his near 
api»roach, and unsupported by their allies. Croesus was compelled 
to risk a battle with numbers inferior to the enemy ; and an inde¬ 
cisive conflict was closed by the fall of night. Seeing that a defeat 
would now be utter ruin, Croesus at once began his retreat to 
Sardis, and there disbanded his mercenary troops, intending to 
renew the war with the ensuing spring. Meanwhile he summoned 
his allies, Egypt, Babylon, and the Lacedaemonians, to send their 
succours to Sardis by the fifth month. He counted on the lon«- 
delays by which Oriental campaigns are usually divided; but Cyrus 
and his Persians made war bn a different systl Sm, He pursued 

• Ezra i. 1, 2. , t Isaiali xlv.""!. 
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CV«?siis witJi such si>eed as to be his own herald before the walls 
of Sardis, This celebrated city, the ruins of which still bear the 
name of Sari, stood on the southern side of the brood valley of 
IJermus, at a jjoint where it is contracted by the northern spurs of 
Tmolus. A 2 >recipitou 8 rock formed its citadel, and a level idain 
sjirend out in front of the city. Into tliis jduin Croesus led out 
his native Lydian forces, a sjileiidid cavalry armed with long 
lances ; for tlie Lydians had not yet degenerated into a byword 
for effeminate luxury. Cyrus jjlaced his camels in the front, then 
his infantry, and liis cavalry in the rear, relying on the aversion 
which the horse is said to have for the camel. The stratagem W'as 
successful: the horses of the Lydians turned away in fright, but 
their ridei’s tlismoimted to engage the Persian infantry, and even 
at this disadvantage they fought long before they w'ere driven back 
M’ithin the walls. The siege of tSardis Avas now formed, and 
Cnesus sent niesstuigers to hasten the succours of his allies, but 
the city Avas taken before they coidd arrive. There are different 
versions of its ea])ture.; but AA'e hav'c no reason to tloubt the story 
of Jlerodoius, that a Mede, avIio had observed a Lydian soldier 
descend the ro<k to fetch his fallen helmet, mounted by the same 
j)ath to the setuningly imjuegnablc citadel ; his comrades followed 
till a large number gairaal the rock, and so tlie citj' was taken. 
fSufBciejit allusion has alresidy been made to Herodotus’s romantic 
slory of the manner in Av’hieh the life of Croesus was saved.* He 
Avas treated Avitli resjAect by Cyrus; and the wisdom he had learnt 
by adversity enabled him to give good counsel to that king and his 
successor.t His reign lasted fourteen years; his fall is jdaced by 
most chronologers at n.c. 640, but by lioAvlinson at «.c. 554. 

Cyi’us left a Persian garrison in the citadel of Sardis; but 
entrusted the goAcrnment of the country to a Lj-dian, named Pac- 
tyas, who revolted soon after the conqueror's dei>arture homcw'ard. 
This rcA'^olt liastened that collision between Persia and the Greek 
colonies, which was an inevitable result of the conquest of Lydia. 
While the contest Avas imj)ending, as we haA'-e sden, Cjims had 
incited the lonians to rcv«jlt from Creesus; but after the victory, 
he had rejected their jietitiou that tliey might remain tributai’ies as 
before: Miletus was the only city to which these terms AA^ere grantceL 
In conjunction with the dSolians, who resolved to folloAV the coinrse 

* There is no satisractory ovidcuco that the old Persian religion required, or even 
permitted, buinun sacridtes in honour of lii-o. 

+ Sec the story of his having nearly fallen a victim to tlic mad fuiy of Cumbyses, 
iu Ucrmlotus, ii. 30. 

von I. 
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they might decide on, they prepared to defend themselves, and 
asked aid from Sparta. Tlie Lacediemonians would do no more 
than send commissioners to Phociea—the citj'^ which had led the 
embassy, and which soon after gained by her devotion a lasting 
fame—to investigate the state of affairs. One of the commis¬ 
sioners proceeded to the court of Cyrus at Sardis, and forbade him 
in the name of the Lacedsemonians to molest any of the Greek 
cities, for they would not suffer it. Turning to some Greeks who 
were standing by, Cyrus asked who and how many were these 
Lacedtemonians, that they dared to send him such a warning; and 
having received tlie reply, he said to the Sj>artan herald : “ 1 have 
never /et been afraid of any men, who have a set place in the 
middle of their city, where they come together to cheat each other 
and forswear themselves. If I live, the Si)artans shall have 
troubles enough of their own to talk of, ;vithout concerning them¬ 
selves with the lonians.”* 

When Pactyas revolted, his first step was to enrol Greek merce¬ 
naries from the coast, with whom he marched agauist Sardis, and 
besieged the Persians in the citadel. But on the ai)proach of the 
army sent against him by Cyrus, under Mazarcs, he fled to the 
Greek city of Cyme. The Cymseaus refused to give him uji, though 
warned to consent by the oracle of Branchidae near Miletus, which 
repaid the favour of Cyms by abandoning the lonians as a doomed 
nation. Too weak, however, to protect uie refugee, the Cymteans 
conveyed him to Mytilene and thence to Chios ; and the Chians 
earned lasting shame by giving him up for the bribe of a certain 
district on the mainland. 

Armed with this new cause of quaiTel, Mazares proceeded to 
attack tlie Grecian cities; and the conquest was completed ^by his 
successor Hari)agus with unrelenting rigour. In this war we And 
the Persians using the mode of attack, which we have noticed as 
represented on the Assyrian sculptures, by means of a: mound of 
earth piled ui> against the wall of the besieged city. Besistance, 
however brave, was overpowered by the numbers of the Persians. 
To strike terror, probably, by a severe example, the inhabitants of 
Priene, the first city attacked, wore sold as slaves. The rest seem 
to have been reduced from the position of tributaries, and in some 
cases only allies, which they had held under Croesus, to an entire 


• “ lonians" seems to have been tbe general name used by tbe Asiatics for the 
Greek colonists, and originally, indeed, for tbe Greek nation, as urc see in the Javan 
of Geuesi-s x. 
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subjection to the “ Great King ”—^for the enslaved Greeks soon 
learnt to call their master by his high-sounding Oriental titles. 

All tlio Greek cities on the coast were thus subdued, except 
Miletus, which had purchased safety-by submission, and two others 
whose nobler choice it remains to mention. As to the adjacent 
islands of the lonians, Herodotus makes the sweeping statement 
that they submitted through dread of the same fate. Samos cer¬ 
tainly remained indei>endent till the reign of Darius, and in this 
interval she reached the height of her power tmder Polycrates. 
Chios and Lesbos seem to have jirefciTcd the advantages of their 
connexion with the mainland to the doubtful issue of a continual 
slate of war; and the I’ersfans, being as yet without a na^’y, would 
naturally grant them favourable terms.* Thus did Cyrus jdant his 
foot on the first stop of the e.hain of islands that bridge over the 
sea dividing Asia from the free republics which he had threatened 
should feel his iM)wer. 

Wo spoke just now of two cities which escaped subjection by a 
nobler choice. The two cities were Teos and Phocsea, whose inha¬ 
bitants abandoned their-homes to seek others bej'ond the sea. A 
voice was indeed raised to urge the like sacrifice upon the whole 
nation. Already, when they were first threatened by the power of 
Croesus, Thales of Miletus had advised the formation of a single 
seat of government at^eos, as the central city of Ionia, all the 
cities still retaining their own laws; and now Bias, of Prienc, 
another of the “ Seven Sages ” of that time, came forward at the 
united fe.stival which was celebrated at the Panionium, to iirge 
the whole nation to set sail in one body for Sardinia, and there to 
found a Pan-Ionic city. Masters of the largest island in the world,t 
they might enjoy not only freedom, but a -wide maritime empire, 
instead of remaining to be slaves in Asia. The sacrifice demanded 
was too great for any but the two cities we have named, and even 
in them a portion of the inhabitants remained behind. Tu o bodies 
of cmigi'ants from Teos founded Abdcra in Thrace and Phanagoria 
on the Cimmerian' Bosporus. The self-imposed exile of the Pho- 
cmans is far more interesting. They had long been conspicuous 
as the most adventurous' Greek sailors who had issued from the 
ports of Asia Minor. They had explored the recesses of the 
Adriatic, and traced the northern coasts of the Mediterranean as 

* Tho sii'bmissinn of Cliio.s, nnd its terms, are implied in tlio surrender of Pactyaa. 
Lesbos also had territory on the inaiuhind wortli preserving. 

+ This is a curious error for Heroilotus who, as we should thiuk, had lived long 
enough in Italy to have learnt the relative sizes of Sicily and Sardinia. 
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far as the Pillars of Hercules, and Tartessus.* In that distant 
region the aged king had offered them a refuge from the power of 
Croesus; and when they declined his generous offer, ho gave them 
money to repair their fortifications, which Herodotus describes as 
built with great blocks of stone accurately fitted to each other. 
This show of strength induced Harj>agU8 to offer them terms, in 
which however tliey saw no security from enslavement. They 
asked a single da}’’ for deliberation ; which Harjiagus granted, if 
we may bcliev'e Herodotus, with the generous intention tliat they 
might execute their jdan. As soon as his forces were withdrawn, 
they launched their galleys, jmt on b<iard their wives and children, 
their household goods, tlie images of their gods, and the votive 
offerings from the temples, leaving behind only tlieir jiaintings and 
works in stone and bronze. Then they set sail for Chios. Tlie 
J?ersian army, returning the next day, found themselves masters of 
a deserted city. 

Tlie jealousy of a rival maritime state prevented their settling at 
the islets near Chios, called Qinussm ; and no choice W'as left liut 
to turn their prows to the fiir West. Th#death of Arganthonius 
had deprived them of the asylum he hail offered in Tai-tessiis; but 
a nearer cud was promised to the voyage by the colony of Alalia, 
which they had founded twenty years before in the island of 
Cyrnus (Corsica). Further iireparation^was needl'd for such a 
distant voyage; and it would be sweet to give their enemy a parting 
blow. Sailing back to Phocaaa, t hey sui'prised the Persian garrison, 
and put them to the sword. Then, imprecating curses on the man 
who should draw back, they dropped a great mass of iron into the 
sea, and swore never to return till it ai»peiu'cd floating on the 
surface. But they had scarcely put to sea, wJjcn that longing for 
home which tlie Greeks called nostalgia (home-sickness) subdued 
more than half tlieir number, who sailed back to Phocasa, and sub¬ 
mitted to the Phocaean yoke. The remaining half reiiched the 
haven of Alalia, and, joining the older colonists, subsisted for five 
years by piracy, which in that age was no disgrace. The two great 
maritime powers, the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, combined to 
put them down. In the engagement which ensued, the Phocmans 
gained a victory over the 120 ships of the enemy; but of their 
own sixty, only twenty came out of the fight, and those in a state 
disabled for war. So they returned to Alalia, re-embarked their 

" The most important of their colonies was ]Vlas.silia (Marseilles) ; the inhabitants 
of-which still boast of being “compatriots of the Phocceans.” 
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wives and cliildren, and set sail for Rliegliun, on the Italian side 
of the Straits of Messina. Their last removal was to the western 
coast of ItaJy, between the Gulfs of Salerno and Policastro, whore, 
on a beautiful bay, at the mouth of a little river, they founded the 
city of Elea or Velia. To this new colony other Ionian exiles 
foimd their way, and among them the i)oet and jihilosopher 
Xenophanes, of Colophon, who founded the school of philosophy 
which was called, from its hirthphice, the Eloatic. This episode 
was worth relating fully, for the light it throws on the process of 
maritime adventure and colonization on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and for the glimiise it gives us of the great powers which 
had grown up in the West dming the revolutions of empire in the 
Eash 

Having comideted the subjugation of Ionia and JEolia, Har- 
pagns compelled tlie conquered Greeks to servo in his cam¬ 
paigns against the Lycians, the Caunians, the Carians, and thS 
Dorian colonies in tlio soutli-wcst of the ])oninsula. The easy sub¬ 
mission of the latter proves, as Mr. Grote observes, that “the want 
of steadfast courage, often imputed to Ionic Greeks as compared to 
Dorian, ought proi>orly to be charged on Asiatic Greeks as com- 
I)ared with European—or rather ujion that mixture of indigenous 
with Helleni<! population, which all the Asiatic colonies, in common 
with most of the other colonies, presented, and which in Halicar¬ 
nassus was part.icTilarly remarkable : for it seems to have been half 
Cjxrian, half Dorian, and was even governed by a line of Oarian 
despots.”* These despots i)robably purchased the seemity of their 
mle by acknowledging the supremacjy of Persia; and we shall see 
the Carian queen Artemisia acting a conspicuous part in the expe¬ 
dition of Xerxes against (Sreecse. Cnidus, the otlier chief Dorian 
city of Caria, mode a faint'show of resistance by cutting through 
the neck of its peninsula; but the attempt was abandoned at tho 
bidding of one of those oracles which came so conveniently to tho 
aid of the Persians, f 

Far different was the conduct of the Lycians. This people—one 

• Grote, History of Greece, vol iv. p. 279. It is remarkable that Herodotus gives 
us no details of tho subjugation of this his native city. 

+ Tho wise desire to save their countrymen from hopeless resistance may, in some 
cases, have been the motive of a course which in others can only be explained by 
bribery. It is amusing to find that an oracle, when it eondoseends to reason, adopts 
the anile argument, common in every age, against enterprise and invention— 

“ Fence not the isthmus off, nor dig it through— 

Jore would have made an island, hiui lie wisheil." 
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of the most interesting in the ancient world—inliahitod a wide 
projection of the southern coast of Asia Minor, which is formed hy 
a heries of terraces descending from Mount Massicytus, a great 
southern spur of Taunts. Lycia occupies a conspicuous place in 
the earliest Grreek literature. Homer makes the Lycians fight on 
the side of Troy, under Glaucus and Sarpedon, heroes only second 
to Hector and .i^Hneus ; and among the finest passages of the Jliad 
are the colloquy of Glaucus with Diomed and the death of Sar¬ 
pedon. Bellerophon is represented as fighting against the warlike 
SoljTui, whom other tnulitions represent as being the oldest 
inhabitants of the land. The Solymi were probably' a Semitic 
race, closely connected with the Phoenicians ; their Ly'cian con¬ 
querors a 2’co]ile of the Indo-Gennanic stock. The Greek tradition, 
brought them fn>m Crete, when the j)eoplo of that island were 
still barbarians, of a race kindred to the Carians ; the further sj)ecu- 
lations which connected them with the Greeks cannot be atH^epted. 
Their ancient monuments show the influence of the neighbouring' 
Gret^k colonies in Caria; but those, in which the Grecian type is 
so decided, belong to a much later 2>eriod.* Prom their first 
appearance in history'^, the Ly'cinns furnish an exam2)lc of a 
firmly' united and well balanced federal coiistitution, which em¬ 
braced their twcnty'-threc cities; and 2>orha2)s they' owed it to this 
cause, as much as to the 2»rotection of Mount Taurus, that they 
and the Cilicians, alone of all the pco2)le west of the Halys, held 
out against the power of Crtesus. The Persians only subdued them 
after a resistance which was made for ever memoiuble by the fate 
of Xanthus.t In a battle fought on the 2diiin south of the city', 
the fierce courage of the Xanthians was over2)owered by numbers, 
and they were shut up within their walls. Having collected into 
the citadel their wives, children, slaves, and treasures, they set 
fire to the building. Tlien, binding themselves with dreadful oaths, 
they sallied forth again, and fell fighting to the last man.- In the 
time of Herodotus only eighty families in Xanthus were allowed 
to be of Ly'ciau descent, their ancestors having been absent from 
the country at the time. Enough was left, however, of the old 
spirit, to offer the most desperate resistance to Alexander; and 
long ages {ifterwards they repeated the self-immolation of their 


* Tlie Lyoian mounmeiits, wMi-h the British Museum owes to the labours of Sir 
Charles FcIIowes, <ie8ervo si>uuiu1 stuily.' The limgiiago of their nncicut inserix>tions 
is still a matter of dispute. ^ 

+ The native name of the city was Arina. Xanthus (yellow) is it tlreek trans¬ 
lation of the name of the turbid mountain-stream oti which it stood. 
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forefathers rather than surrender to the Romans under Brutus.* 
It has been thought, on the evidence of the Xanthian obelisk in the 
British Museum, erected probably about b.c. 465, that the goveA- 
ment of Lycia became hereditary in the family of Harpagus. 

As for the rest of Asia Minor, the tribes which had owned 
allegiance to Croesus submitted, or were subjected by Harpagus; 
but various wild races, such as the Pisidians, were never thoroughly 
subdued. Tlie Cilicians seem to have preserved a real indepen¬ 
dence under their native i)rincxjs, who were afterwards reduced to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Persia, juxibably by Cambyses. 

The conquest of lesser Asia required several years ; and, though 
not conducted by Cyrus in person, it must have claimed much of 
his attention. Meanwhile he had to consolidate his power in 
Media and its northern and eastern frontiers. lie overran the 
great plain cast of tlic Caspian {K/iiva and J3okhara), and founded 
on the river Jaxartes the city which marked tlic northern* 

frontier of his empire, f To the east of Media, his conquests are 
said to have extended over Herat, Cabul, Candahar, Scistan, and 
Bcloocliistan, in short, the whole plateau of Iran, to the mountains 
dividing it from the valley of tlic Indus. Hius wc may well 
account for the fifteen or sixteen years which he suflered to elapse 
before attaching Babylon. Herodotus, indeed, expressly says that 
C*yrus reduced the rest of Upj>cr Asia before he made war upon 
the AssjTians.t He alludes elsewhere to the conquest of the 
Bactrians and the Sacae; but he avoids encumbering his jeages with 
details of any but the two great events of the t!ai)ture of Babylon, 
and tlio expedition against the Massagetae, in which C 3 ’^rus lost his 
life. The former exploit has been related in the preceding 
chapter. It was probably in b.c. 539 that Cjtus began his march 
from Ecbatana. The whole of that summer was occupied in 
diverting the water of the Gyndes, an eastern tributary of the 
Tigris,—a rehearsal of the stratagem by which Bahjdon was taken 
in the following year, b.c. 538. 

The first act of imperial power performed by Cy^rus, when he 
took up his own residence at Babylon, was to issue his decree for 
the return of tlie Jews to tlie ancient territory of .Judah, and for 
the rebuildihg of the Temple of Jehovah (b.c. 536). While 


* The story is tolil l>y Plutarch, in his Life of Bruiim. 

+ Cyreschata, that is, Cyrus's fitf^Jicsl. .Tust so Aloxoiuler built an .•ifo.cajK/rescAflrfn 
in the same region. 

t Herod, i. 177. The context shows that he means the D.ibylonians, whom he 
always regards as Assyrians. 
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combating the extreme views of certain writers as- to his motives, 
we cannot believe that the recent events at Babylon, recorded in 
tlft Book of Daniel, made a less impression on his mind, than the 
earliest displays of Divine power had made on Nebucliatbiezzar. 
The statement that “ Djmiel continued even until the first year of 
king Cyrus”* seems to mark the continuance of the honour in 
which the prophet had been held by Darius, and justifies the 
inference that he advised and aided in directing the restoration. 
The emphatic acknowledgement, in the dcci-ec issued by Cyrus of 
his aiipointmeiit by “ Jehovah, the Grod of Heaven ” to perform 
this work, is what we might ex2)ect from a jirince who hael seen, in 
the sacred books of the Jews, his very name tluis distinguished, 
in connexion with tlie jirophecy which his caj)ture of Babylon liad so 
literally fidfille<l.t But it does not follow that, in thus honouring 
Jehovah, he forswore the religion of his fathers, or that he 
forsook his own line of jtolicy. As Egj’|)t had joined with Babj’lon 
and Lydia in the loa«^^e against him, we are quite 2>rc])ared to 
believe the statement of Herodotus, that Egjqd, as well as Babylon, 
was comprehended in the conquests he was meditating when he 
retmned from Sardis. J In all 2>’'<^vious wars between Egypt and 
the great emijires of Western Asia,—as afterwards in the contests 
between the Ptolemies and the Rcleucids—Palestine was a fi-onticr 
post of extreme im2>ortan<!e to either jJarty. It was soxind j>olicy 
to maintain there a nation, who would cling to it as their own 
sacred land,—a j’olicy always followed by Egyqxt, and only ul>an- 
doned by Nebuchadnezzar under the of i*eiterated 

rebellion. Let his policy, however, have been what it might, 
Cyrus carried it out with noble generosity. He invited the wor- 
8hi}>2>era of Jehovah from the most distant provinces of the cm2)ire, 
charging their ncighboiu's to provide them with money, goods, and 
beasts for the journey, besi«les free-will offerings for the House of 
God ; and collected from the Babylonian tem2des all the sacjred 
vessels which had been carried away by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
gave them to the care of the prince of Judali. While thus 
honoured to fulfil the Divine decrees, Cyrus strengthened his 
em2)iro by a policy which proved 2>erfcctly successful. For the 
space of more than two centuries, to the overthrow of the empire 
by Alexander, Persia had no more obedient province than Judaea, 
and her kings no more loyal subjects than the Jews, both those 

* Daniel i. 21. 

+ Ezra i. 1—4 ; Isaiali xliv. 28 ; xlv. 1 —13. 

J Herod, i. 1.53. 
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who remained in the Bast and those who returned to their own* 
land. 

In both scenes their loyalty was preserved under consi¬ 
derable provocation, and their political conduct may bo adduced 
as one sign of the better spirit which the Jews showed after the 
return from the captivity. For there is no more conspicuous 
proof, in tlie providential government of the world, that men may 
be taught to fear God by finding Him faithful to His threats and yet 
mertiiful in their infliction, than in the altered temper of the restored 
people. If they brought back with them the germs of faults 
which were afterwards to require a more terrible chastisement, 
tliey were at least cured of the idolatry and obstinate rebellion 
which had called down the first. Guided by Zerubbabcl, and 
encouraged by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, they bore the 
oi)i)osition which sprung from the jefilousy of the half-heathen 
Samaritans and the calumnious accusations transmitted to court 
by the Persifin satraps, till they gaine<l tlie favour of the king, and 
were permitted to comi)lete their works in pejice. Tlie details arc 
so exclusively concerned with the religious history of the people, 
and so mixed up with such intricate questions respecting the kings 
named in the Hooks of Ezra and Hehemiah, tliat their discussion 
must be left to the sejiarate province of Scriiitiu-e History. It is 
enough here to give the general results. Tlie Temple was finished 
and dedicated in the sixth year of Darius Ilystaspis (b.c. 515). 
H is successor Xerxes (b.o. 485—4G5), there can now be little 
doubt, is the Ahasucrus of the Book of Esther, a document which 
gives us a most interesting view, both of the interior of the 
I’ersian court, and of the condition of the Jews throughout the 
empire. The influence of the Jewish queen, the jiroved lo 3 'ulty of 
their most distinguished men, such as Mordecai, and the display 
of strength, when, in defending themselves against a general 
massacre, they slew 75,000 of their enemies, must have greatly 
improved their general position. Under Artaxerxes I. Longi- 
manus, they were vastly strengthened by the mission of Ezra 
and the now body of returned exiles who accompanied him (b.c. 
458), and again by the commission gi'anted to Nehemiah (b.c. 445). 
In spite of renewed opposition from the Samaritans, and corrup¬ 
tions which had grown up within the new state, the work of 
restoration was completed, the walls were rebuilt, the law was 
once more taught by the Levites, the ordinances of religion estab¬ 
lished anew, and an orderly division was made of the people 
between Jerusalem and the couutrj’^ disfriels. In a second visit 
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(about B.C. 433) Nehemiah reformed the internal abuses which 
had grown up, chiefly from the spirit of selfish gain, and the 
nation prospered under the rule of their High Priests till the end 
of the Persian Empire (b.c. 323). 

The end of Cyrus, as related by Herodotus, forms a motunful 
contrast to the greatness of his reign. He fell in an expedi¬ 
tion against the Massagetoe, a Scythian people in the great plain 
east of the Caspian. The story is again embellished by romantic 
details—the over-weening confidence of Cj’tus in his good fortune 
—the challenge of tlie warrior queen TomjTis to choose his own 
ground to fight on—the dream of Cyrus, foreshowing the elevation 
of Darius the son of Hystaspis—the details of the two.battles— 
and the savage insults of Queen TomjTis upon the corpse of Cyrus, 
whose head she dipped into a skinful of human gore, to “ give 
him his fill of blood.” Another story, preserved by Ctesias, made 
him fall in an expedition against the Derbiccs, a Caucasian people. 
There is rio reason to doubt that he really fell in battle against 
some tribe of central Asia ; but it seems also certain that he was 
buried at Pasargadao, his Persian capital. There the followers of 
Alexander (as Arrian relates) not onlj^ saw the tomb, bearing the 
inscription, “ I am Cyrus, the son of Canibyses, wlio founded the 
empire of the Persians and rule<l over Asia : griulge me not then 
this monument; ” but Aristobulus gathered together, and interred 
again, the scattered bones. A tomb is still to be seen at Murghaub 
answering to Arrian’s description. A square base, composed of 
immense blocks of a beautiful white marble, rises by seven steps, 
and supports a quadrangular cell, surmounted by a roof with 
gables, like the pediments of a Greek temple. Tliis is ailso built 
of huge blocks of nnuble, those of the roof being (!ut to the re¬ 
quired slope. The walls are five feet.thick, and the interior is 
ten feet long, seven feet wide, and eight feet high. The marble 
floor is pierced with holes, which arc supposed to have held the 
fastenings of the golden sarcophagus. The tomb stands in an area 
surrounded by pillars, ysrhich are inscribed both in the Persian and 
the so-called Median (or Scythian) dialects, “ 1 am Cyrus the 
king, the Achaemenian.” * The reign of Cyrus lasted nine-and- 
twenty years : his death forms one of the best ascertained epochs 
in chronology, b.c. 529. 

Mr. Grote gives the following admirable summary of the reign 
and conquests of the Great Cyrus :—“ In what we read respecting 

• An engraving of the tomh is given with the deseription in Sir R. K. Porter’s 
Travels, vol. i. pp. 498—506, arid in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, voL i. p. 351. 
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liim, there seems, though amidst constant fighting, very little 
cruelty. His extraordinary activity and conquests admit of no 
doubt. He left the Persian Empire extending from Sogdiana and 
tlio rivers Jaxartes and Indus eastward, and to the Hellespont and 
the Syrian coast westward; and his successors made no permanent 
addition to it, except that of Egyjjt. .... It was from Cyrus that 
the habits of the Persian kings took commencement, to dwell at 
Susa in the winter and Ecbataua during the summer; the primitive 
territory of Persia, with its two towns of Persepolis and Pasargadm, 
being resciwed for the burial-place of the kings and the religious 
sanctuary of the empire. How or when the conquest of Susiana 

was made, wo are not informed.The river Choaspes, near 

Susa, was supposed to furnish the only water fit for tlic palate of 
the Great King, and it is said to have been carried about with him 
wherever he went.”* This great historian then proceeds to show 
the vast change which these conquests efle(!ted on the Persian 
nation itself, holding out to their nobles satrapies as lucrative and 
powerful as kingdoms, and to the soldiers jdunder and licence 
without limit; and, while tempting them with all the luxuries of 
the conquered countries, for which thej- soon abandoned their old 
simiilicity, o]>cning the jjrosjiect of a career of uulx)unded conquest, 
into which the suctressors of Cj'ins at once plunged. The result 
was to roll bac;k the tide of conquest upon an empire enfeebled 
by luxury, divided by the jealousies and contests of provincial 
rulers, and wdth a central power too weak to prevent its killing to 
pieces. In traiiing the j>rogi*ess of this declension, let it be remem¬ 
bered tliat we are dealing with the case, not simply of a wide¬ 
spread empire, but of an empire in which the central power was 
dcspoti(% How far an almost unbounded dominion may be ren- 
tlered safe bj.' free institutions is a great question of our own days. 

The “ Nemesis ” of unbridled power—to borrow the impressive 
view of the Greeks—already begins to work in the personal cha- 
rac-ter of Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus. His wanton 
cruelties and insane rashness have often been compared with 
those of Antiochus E 2 )iphanes, Caligula, and Paul of Russia, as 
proofs that if “ oppression drives wise men mad,” it makes the 
tyrant himself madder. Tlie great event of his reign was the 
expedition against Egypt, which is usually placed in his fifth yeai* 
(b.c. 525). t Herodotus passes over the interval ; but elsewhere he 


• Grote, Uislory of Grceen, vol. iv. pp. 288, 289. 

+ This is on the authority of Jilanotho, in the Armenian version of the Chrmvicon, 
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gives TIB reason to believe that Plicenicia was conquered by Cam- 
byses. He puts into the mouth of the Persian courtier the flattery,— 
which could hardly have been ventured on without some foundation 
of truth,—that Cambyses surpassed his father, for he was lord of 
all that his father ever ruled, and further had made himself master 
of Egypt, and the sea.* Accordingly Cambyses is the first Persian 
king whom we find in possession of that great instrument of 
maritime power, the navy of tlie Phcenicians; but their connexion 
with Persia was little more than a voluntary alliance; and Cam- 
by'ses was obliged to humour them because “ upon the Phoenicians 
aU his sea-service de 2 >ended.”| The affairs involved in the transfer 
of so vast and recent an empire, even from father to sou, with the 
collection of all its forces for the meditate<l exi>e<lition, may easily 
have required five years. Herodotus expressly tells us, twice over, 
that the forces led by Cambyses against Egjqit conqirised the 
recently subjugated Ionian and AColian Greeks, as well as the 
hereditar}' vassals of the Medo-Persian Enifiire-t The t!X]>cdition 
was undertaken, as we have already seen, at the close of the hing 
reign of Amasis, who, however, died before the actual commence¬ 
ment of the Avar.§ 

Notwithstanding the juovocation he had given by joining the 
league of Croesus, Amasis seems to have been on friendly terms 
with Cyrus ; but Cambyses easily found a new ground of quarrel. 
It is not worth while to repeat the doubtful stories which Ilei’o- 
dotus tells uijon this poh»t. Phanes, a mercenary from Halicar¬ 
nassus, undertook to guide the Persian army across the desert 
which divides Philistia from the Lake Serbonis and Mount Casius 
on the Egyjffian frontier; and, by the same man’s a«lvice, a safe- 
conduct was obtained from the Arabian chief of tliat region. I1 

of Ensehius, and of Diodorus (i. 68). Syncollus, however, reports Mauetlio a.s 
placing the invasion two years earlier, b.c. 527. 

* Herod, iii. 34. 

+ Herod, iii. 19. Herodotus tolls ns, that it was only the refusal of the I'hoenicians 
to sail against their own children, and allies under a treaty, that hindered the con¬ 
quest of Carthago by Cambyses ; and that the king acccpti'd their excuse because 
they had yielded themselves to the Persians. Ho then speaks of the similar sub¬ 
mission of the Cyprians in a way which implies its having been voluntary in both 
cases. 

$ Herod, ii. 1 ; iii. 1. § See chapter vii. i». 138. 

II Modem travellers confirm tlie statement of Herodotus as to the good faith of the 
Arabs to such engagements. Speaking of the region croased by Canibj-ses, Mr. 
Kinglake says, “It is not of the Bedouins that travellers are afraid, for the safe- 
conduct granted by the chief of the ruling tribe is never, I believe, violated.”— 
Kothen, p. 191. 
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CiunbyBes fouud the new king of Egypt, Psammenitus, the son 
of Amasis, encamped near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. A 
horrid jjledge was given of the fierceness of the coming conflict, 
especially between the mercenaries in either army. The Greek 
and Carian soldiers of Psammenitus, enraged at the treachery of 
Phanes, took his sons, whom he had left in Egypt, brought them 
forth in sight of both armies, and slaying them in their father’s 
sight, caught their life-blood in a bowl, and drank it mingled with 
wine and waier. Then, pledging themselves to one another with 
an oath, they rushed into the battle. After a stubborn fight and 
great slaughter on both sides, the Egyptians fled.* The defeated 
army sought for shelter within the walls of Memphis. Cambyses 
sent a herald uji tlie Nile to summon them to surrender, but they 
desti'oycd the ship and tore the crew limb from limb. The siege 
was formed, and the city only oflfered a brief resistance. Upon 
its ca|)ture, the Libyans submitted to Cambyses ; and the Greek 
cities of Barca and (pyrene sent him presents, which he con¬ 
temptuously rejected for their meanness. 

The outi-age on the herald migh? have excused retaliation in 
the first flush of victory; but, instead of this, Cambyses amused 
himself by wanton cold-blooded cruelty to Psammenitus ten 
days after the city had surrendered. Setting him in a suburb 
of the city, with a mockery of royal stifle, he caused a j)roccssion 
of lirisoners to pjiss besfore him. Fh-st came his daughter, in the 
garb of a slave, with the daughters of the chief Egyiitian nobles; 
next his sou, and two thousand of the noble youths, with ropes 
round their necks iind bridles in tlieir mouths, doomed to death 
for the murder of the heraild's crew. Psaimmenitus sat un¬ 
moved, while the Egj'ptians about him cried aloud at tlio 
fate of theii; sons and daughters ; but when one of his former 
boon com|>anions, who had been pliuidered of his all, came 
up and begged alms of the sohliers, the king burat into tears. 
Being required by Cambyses to explain conduct so strange, 
Psammenitus answered, that his own misfortunes were too great 
for tears, but he could weep over a friend fallen into beggaiy on 

* Hcrodottis, who visited the field of battle, makes a curious observation on the 
Persian and £j:^'ption skulls, which he saw piled iu two separate heaps. The former 
wci'e so thin that a Kli;>ht blow with a pebble would break a hole in them, the latter 
80 strong that you euuld hardly crack tlicin with a stone.— Herod, iii. 12. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson odds : “The thickness of tho Egyptian skull is observable in the mum¬ 
mies ; and those of the modern Egyptians fortunately possess the same property of 
hardness, to judge from the blows they bear from the Turks, and in their combats 
among themselves.” 
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the threshold of old age. The answer moved to tears not only the 
Persian nobles and Croesus, but even Cambyscs himself, who issued 
orders to spare the son of Psammenitus ; but it was too late. 
Psammenitus himself was treated by Cambyses with the honour 
which, as we have seen in more than one example, the Persians 
were wont to show to detlironed kings ;* but, being detected in 
new conspiracies, he was compelled to drink poison. Cambyscs 
now gave full vent to the wanton spirit, indicated by the public 
insults to the fallen king. Entering the palace of Amasis, he 
had his corpse brought forth from the chamber w^here it lay 
awaiting final interment, and began’ to scourge it and insult it 
in every way. Finding that the attendants were wasting their 
blow'S on the wrai>pings of the mummy, he ordered them to 
bum it;—a command, observes Herodotus, as insulting to the 
Persians, who regarded fij-e as a god, as it was to the Egyptians. 

Cambj'ses now planned three great expeditions for the conrpiest 
of all Africa;—the first against the Carthaginians; the second 
against the inhabitants of the Oasis of Amrnon ; and the 

third against some tribe whftn Herodotus calls “ the long-lived 
Ethiopians,” and whom he believed to live upon the southern 
ocean. How the first exjiedition was frustrated Iw the refusal of 
the Phoenicians, has been already stated; the last was prei)ared 
for by sending spies, whose reports (real or feigned) furnished 
curious details, which may be read in Herodotus, and who bro\ight 
back a challenge which so excited the fury of Cambyses, that he 
undertook tlie expedition in person. He was compelled, how'ever, 
to relinquish it, after the entire failure of i.)rovisions had driven 
his soldiers to the extremity of casting lots for every tenth man 
to be eaten by his comrades. 

Meanwhile an army of 50,000 men was despatched to the Oasis of 
Ammon, with instractions to enslave the inhabitants, and to burn 
the temple of the god. They set out from Thebes, and wdTe known 
to have reached the “ Great Oasis,” about seven days’ journey to 
the west, and to have started thence on thcii" forward march across 
the Libyan Desert; but they were never heard of more. They 
met a fate, as was believed, wortliy of their sacrilegious mission. 
It was afterwards said by the Ammonians, that the Persians had 
advanced half-way across the desert, when, as they were seated at 
their noon-day meal, a violent south-wind bore down upon them 
vast columns of whirling sand, under which they were completely 


Herodotus gives liis express testimony to this usage (iii. 15). 
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buried. It is more probable j,hat they were suffocated by the 
Simoom, or lost their way and perished by thirst; for the sand¬ 
storms of the desert, however annoying, are 'seldom dangerous, 

Cambyses had returned to Memphis, stung by these twofold 
disappointments, when he found the whole city rejoicing at the 
discovery of a calf marked with the signs which declared it to be 
the divine bull Ai>is, Conceiving the public joy to be over his 
own defeat, he demanded an explanation of the magistrates; and, 
on their relating to him the discovery of Ajiis, he condemned 
them to death as liars. Next he summoned the priests, and 
commanded them to bring Apis before him, for “ he would soon 
know whetlier a tamo god ha<l really come to dwell in Egj’pt.” 
Then, dj’awing his dagger, he stabbed the calf in the thigh, and, 
as the blood flowed, he mocked this god of flesh and blood and 
sensible to steel, ordered the priests to be scourged, and denounced 
the penalty of death on any Egyptian who should observe the 
festival. The Apis died of its wound, and was secretly buried bj-- 
the jtriests. 

Tlio Egj’jitians regarded all the subsequent excesses of Cambyses 
as proofsof a judicial visitation of madness for this act of sacrilege. 
After making all allowance for the source from which Herodotus 
received his information, we can hardly doubt that he performed 
many deeds of wild caprice, inconsistent with the exercise of 
rational self-control. The most cruel of those was his shooting an 
arrow into the heart of the sou of a favourite courtier, Prexaspes, 
who had ventured to tell him, at his own request, that his subjects 
said he was addicted to wine; and, when he had given this proof 
of sobriety, requiring the father to compliment him on the steadi¬ 
ness of his aim. Tlio most fatal was the murder of his brother 
Smerdis,* at Susa, by the ministry of the same Prexaspes, in 
consequence of a dream, which aiq)eared to tlureaten his accession 
to the throne. Tliis crime soon brought its own punishment. 

There was a certain Magian, who bore a resemblance to the 
murdered prince. Herodotus adds that he was also called Smerdis, 
but we learn from the Bchistun inscription that his true name was 
Gomates (^Gaumata). With the help, according to Herodotus, of 
his brother,]- whom Cambyses had left in Persia as governor of his 
household, the Magian assumed the throne, and proclaimed him- 

* Tho true name -was Bardis (Bardiya^, tlic /S being a prefix. —Behistun Inscription, 
col. i. par. 10. The inscription seems to place the murder before -the departure of 
Cambyses for Egypt. If so, it was probably a precaution against revolt. 

+ The inscription does not mention this brother. 
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self throughout the empire as Sm^rdis the son of Cyrus, their king 
in place of .Camhyscs. The death of the tnie Smerdis had been 
carefully concealed, and the people seem almost universally to 
have transferred their allegiance to tlie usurper, who took juecau- 
tions to.avoid discovery.* Historians generally ascribe this to tlie 
long absence of Cambyses in Egypt, combined with disgust at 
his tyranny; but the language of Darius, confirmed by all we know 
of the attendant circumstances, points to a religious revolution, in 
which, the supreme power was seized by the Magians :—“ Wlieii 
Cambyses had luoceeded to Egypt, then the state became wicked ; 
then the lie became aboxmding in the laud, both in I’ersia, and in 
Media, and in the other provinces.” These words di8i)oso of the 
speculation of some modern historians, that the revolt was one 
chiefly of the Medes against the Persians. Tliere can be little 
doubt, as w'e have said above, that the Median element W'ould ]>rc- 
dominate, because Magianisra was chiefly i)revalent among the 
Medes; but tlie rebellion was essentially Magian, and we have the 
distinct testimony of tlie inscription, both that Gomates w'as him¬ 
self a Persian, and that the whole emi>ire w’ent over to him from 
Cambyses, “both Persia and Media, and tlie other juovhices.” 
In describing his restoration of the order of the state, after he had 
put down Gomates, Darius tells us that he rebuilt the temples 
which Gomates the Magian had destroyed, and that he restored to 
the people the sacred offices of the state, tlie I'eligious chaunts and 
worship of which Gomates the Magian had deprived tliem. So 
much for the character and success fif the revolution. 

Of the heralds sent tlirough all the cmjiire hi proclaim the 
usurper, one dared, according to Herodotus, to discharge his office 
in the camp of Cambyses, at Ecbatana in Syria, f The king at 
first vented his anger on Prexasi^cs, as if he had only pretended to 
kill Smerdis ; but, assured that Prexaspes had slain and burietl the 
prince with his own hand, and learning from the herald tliat he had 
not received his commission frmn the pretender in person, nor had 
even seen him, Cambyses perceived the truth. He was mounting his 
horse in haste, to lead his army to Susa against the usurper, when 
the button of his scabbard fell off, and the point of his sword pierced 
his thigh at the very spot, as the Egyjitians observed, where he 

* Herodotus says that ho shut himself up in a castle ; the inscription doclaios that 
ho put to death many who hud known Bardis, lest tlio.y should recognize him. 

t If there lie any truth in the story, Camhyses wa.s proliably already on his march 
homewards. No satisfactory explanation has been given of this Syrian Ecbatana; the 
name was perhaps invented to suit the story. 
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liad stabbed the Apis. Feeling himself mortally wounded, Oam>- 
byses asked the name of the place where he was, and being answered 
“ Ecbatana,” ho remembered an oracle, which he had understood 
to* mean that he should die at his full time .in.'his. palace at 
Ecbatana, and he exclaimed, “ Here then Cambyses, son of Gyrus, 
is doomed to die.” * Calling the chiefs of the Persians round-him,, 
he confessed the miu-der of his brother, and exposed the impositure 
of the usurper; he exhorted them all, and especially the ^Achte- 
menids, to meet force by force, and fraud by fraud, so as t||^ prevent 
the return of the'Kingdom to the Modes,-j- invoking every bleSsihg- 
on the loyal, and praying that those who failed in this duty might 
perish by such a fate as his. He died childless, after a reign of 
seven years and five months, b.c. 522. 

Such is the account which Herodotus jirobably learnt from 
Egyi)tian sources. Tlic inscription simply says tliat, upon the 
seizme of the empire by Gomates, Cambyses died “unable to 
endure; ” but another version of these words, if correct—** self- 
wishing to die ”—^would seem to imply suicide. Herodotus adds 
that the Persian chiefs iiinmted the dying words of Cambyses to 
hatred of his brother, and were only the more convinced of the claims 
of the so-callcd Smerdis ; and tlius the Magian reigned secure. So 
far he is confirmed by the inscription, in which Darius boasts that 
no one, either Persian or Median, dared to say a word against the 
usurper till he arrived: the description which follows of the 
tyranny of the Magian agrees with the hatred which Herodotus 
says that the Persians bore to his memory; and the statement of 
the historian, that he won the aftections of the other Asiatics by 
exempting them from military service and taxes for three years, is 
quite consistent with his harshness to the Persians. 

Long before that term expired, his reign and life came to an 
end, by a conspiracy of the chiefs of the Achajmenids. Whether 
the curious stories of Herodotus respecting the detection of the 
false Smerdis and the stratagem by- wiiich the crown was olTtained 

* Most commentators have noticed the parallel in Shakspero’s Bccno of the death 
of Henry IV. in the Jernsalcm Chamber at Westminster :— 

“ It hath lioen prophesied to mo many years, 

I should not die, but in Jerusalem, 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land :— 

But bear me to that chamber: there TU lie : 

In that.Jerusalem shall Hany die.” 

^ + This is the phrase of Herodotus, giving certainly some support to the nationa 

view of the rebolUon, thbugh proving that he had an imperfect idea of its character. 
At all events, it was a rebellion against the Achtemeuids,^ if not against the Persians 
in general; and as such the Achssmenids revenged it. 

VOL. I. 
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by !DaxitiB, tbe son of Hystaspes, be true or not (and there is no 
suffi(Hent reason to reject them altogether), hi.s narrative is in sub- 
stcmtial agreement with the inscription of Darius himself. The 
sis conspirators in Herodotus, besides Darius, who makes the 
seventh, correspond, with only one exception, to the men whom 
Darius names as witli him w'hon he slew the Magian, and who 
** alone laboure<l in his sotyicc.” Otanes is the Utana of the 
inscription; Intaphornes, Vidaphrarm; Gobryas, Gaubnruva; 
Hydamfn?, Vidarna; Megabyzus, JJaffabuksda.* Herodotus rei^rc- 
sents Otanes as the deviser of the conspiracy, luid Darius as only 
arriving at the last moment at Susa, from Persia, of which his 
father Hystaspes was the governor, whilst Darius takes tlic main 
credit of the exjdoit to himself. But if we look a little closer, we 
find Darius saying, “ No one dared to say anything concerning 
Gomates the Magian, mdd J arriced. . . . Then it was, with viy 
Jaitliful men, I slew that Gomates the Magian.” And, in Hero¬ 
dotus, it is Darius wlio, fi-om the moment of liis arrival, urges 
immediate action, while Otanes counsels delay. Nay more: as 
Darius was closely rtdatcd to the royal family, perha 2 >s the next 
heir to the throlie, it is not improbable that Otane.s may have 
begun the cous 2 )iracy in l»i.s interest, whi<-h it ro^^uired his i»resonce 
to bring to a head. It is also worthy of notice, that Herodotus 
represents Darius as aware of the inipo.sturc of the false Smerdis, 
and as supijosing that the knowletlge was confined to himself. A 
further indication of his importance is given by his confitlenee that 
the guards would at once allow him to ]>ass, with his comrades, as 
the bearer of a message Irom his father, the satraj) of Persia. 
And wlien, by this stratagem, the consiiirators had obtained 
admission to the j^alace, it was the dagger of Darius that gave 
the Magian his death-stroke. It is implie<l throughout that the 
whole, affair was begun and ended at Su.sn; but the inscription 
tells us that the Magian was slain at a fort called Sictachotes, in 
the district of Nisma, in Media, His reign had lasted seven 


In the last name we have the same intcrcliango of h and m as in Bonles and 
(S) Mji^dis. Fidama becomes //flames, just as Visbtas]> becomes i^i/staspes. As for 
Tnaipbemes from Fufaphrana, llcrodotns probably wrote Firataphemes (for tJje 
Greek was not lost in his time), and the nasal .intonation of tbe dentals is- very 
common. The vdiole is a strong incidental proof of the value of some, at least, of 
the authorities followed by Herodotus; and the solitary discrejiaBcy between the 
.Ai^tbines of his'list and the Ardnmanish of the inscription may well be excused . 
when we learn, from the inscription of Haksh-i-Rustam, tlmt the quiver-bearer of 
Harins was named A^pachmM. Ctesias - gives only one name right (Hydamea) 
borides that of Dariiw biwMlf. 
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months. The usurpation of the Magian priests was avenged by a 
great massacre, of which the memory was preserved by the annual 
festival called Magophonia (the slaughter of the Magians), during 
which no, Magian might show himself abroad for the space of five 
days, on penalty of death.* This is one of the most curious 
examples in all history of those Checks which a goveinment finds 
it necessary to impose on a dominant Jiierarchy. For, as we have 
already seen, the religious system of these veiy Magians became 
the popular creed throughout the Persian empire, no'twith- 
stsinding the failure of their attempt to grasp the government. 
Tliej’" even succeeded in securing for their doctrine the traditional 
authority of their great i)olitieal enemy, by making Zoroaster con¬ 
temporary with the second founder of the empire. 

Throughout the insorijition, Darius iiscribes his success, and 
indeed all his subsequent prosperity, to the grace of Atmi- 
mazda; and he made it his first care to restore tlje temples 
and the worship which Gomates the Magian had ovoi*thi*own. 
AVith equal distinctness ho claims to have i-ecovered the 
empire which,” he says, had been taken aWay from oitr family.” 
This is a clear assertion of his hereditary right to the throne, and 
by this title he doubtless obtained it. Herodotus, indeed, takes 
the opportunity to entertain his reaxlers with an elaborate discus¬ 
sion among the conspirators,-so serious that it-was not begun till 
quiet was secured by a delay of five days. Otaues argues vehe¬ 
mently against an irrcsjwnsible monarchy, tvnd proposes to raise 
the peo].)le to power, on that i>rinciiile of isonomy^^ which was as 
dear to a Greek rei)ubllcan as the equality of 1789 is to a modem 
Frenchman. Megabyzus contends that the ignorant Avantonness 
of a rabble is <?ren worse than the caprice*of a despot; and urges 
his comrades 'to establish an oligarchy, not only as the best form 
of government, but for the sake of keeping the power in their own 
hands. Darius, like some later aspirants to imperial powci*, pushes 
the last argument to its legitimate conclusion in favour of the mon¬ 
archy under which the Persians had gained their freedom; and 
his view was supported by the remaining four. ' If Herodotus, ns 
is unquestionably the trath, has here embotlied a theoretical ‘dis¬ 
cussion from a Greek point of view, rather ^han any actual lixet, 
he has at least given a plain statement of the motives which make 
men prefer the two latter forms of government, t 

* The parallel to Hie general imssacre of the Jews plaugctl Haman is too 
obvious to need riunark. + Equality in all civil and political rights. 

One is almost inclined to suspect a sly humour in tho gravity with -which he 

V 2 
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Daritjs, the son of Hystaspes, of the royal race of the Achae- 
xnenids, ascended tlie throne in b,c. 521. * His earlier years 
were disturbed by great rebellions in Babylonia and Media, under 
leaders claiming descent from former kings. In the inscription so 
often mentioned, he relates the particulars of tliese revolts, and 
how he suppressed them by the help of Auramazda. He then 
perfected that elaborate system for tlic government of his empire 
which wo sltall presently desci’ibe. But first, as we are about to 
change our point of view, and to look at Asia henceforward from 
the West, let us cast a preparatory glance at the later history of 
the Persian Empire. Ambitious to rival Cyras as a conqueror,' 
Darius imdertook expeditions l)eyond the extreme south-efistcrn 
and north-western boutidarics of his cmi)irc, against Intlia and 
European Scythia. The successes of liis generals in the former 
covmtry seem to have l)een little more than nominal ; and we maj' 
rescivo wliat wo have to say of tlint interesting land, till its real 
appearance in the craront of general history under Alexander. 
Herodotus f gives a most picturesque acooimt of the Scythian 
expedition, in which the great military skill of Darius rescued his 
army from a j^osition of extierae jicril, and saved himself from the 
fate of CjTUS. Drawn on by an enemy who.se wandering hordes 
always retired before him, he had the prudence to retreat in time. 
We shall have to reem* to the connexion of this camj)aign with the 
affairs of the Asiatic Greeks. Permanent results, however, fol¬ 
lowed from the exi)edition, and a beginning was made of conquest 
in Europe. While Darius returned to Sardis, he left Megabazus 
to subdue Thrace and tlie Greek cities of the Hellespont. That 
general not only reduced the Thracian • tribes as far west as the 

in8i.sts that swell speeches ucere uiadc, lhoui{h many of the Greeks jishclieved it; as 
if he meant that they ought to have hcen made. — Jlerod. iii. 80. 

* His Persian name is Darayavush, which is said to signify the rcstj-ainer. His 
descent is traced from the second son of To’ispes (sou of Achicmcnes, IlaJchamani), 
by the some number of generations ns that of Cyrus from the eldest son of Toispcs. 
By his marriage with Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, the two lines were united in his son 
Xerxes. It deserves notice tliat Hystaspes was still alive. Content, doubtless, with 
the satrapy of Persia, ho left the bolder enterprise to his son. He is mentioned in 
the Behistuu inscription as a satmp under Darius. 

+ Book iv. It must bo Tfemembered that the Scjrthians here referred to are not tlie 
great nations afterwards known by that name in Central Asia, though they also 
originally came from that region, and were of the same great Turanian race. They 
inhabited the region round the north of the Black Sea, between the’Danube and tlio 
Don, from whi<dx, as we have seen, they had expelled the Cimmerians, and which 
was afterwards called Sarmatia, from one of thdfr tribes. The account of them and 
their customs, which Herodotus derived from the Greek settlers on their coast, forms 
to this day a most important chapter in tlie history of ethnology. 
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Strymonj but, crossing that river, he extended his'conquests to 
nations more nearly connected wi^ the Greeks. The Pteonians 
were subdued, and most of tliem ^ere removed into Asia; and 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, acknowledged the Supremacy of the 
Great King, by tlie customaiy present of earth and water. The 
envoys of Darius gave a sample of the insolence with which the 
Persians might be expected to behave, and paid the penalty with 
their lives; but the matter was hushed up. Thus the Persian 
Empire was extended to tlie northern border of Thessaly; where it 
hung like the edge of an advancing glacier, threatening to over- 
Avhelm the free states of Greece. 

The intrigues which had been at work among the Ionian cities, 
during these European camj)aigns, belong to Grecian history. It 
is enough here to mention that Histiajus, tlie tyrant of Miletus, 
was deejily engaged in these intrigues, though he had thus far 
given all his help, in imblic, to the cause of Darius, and had been 
rewarded with a jirincipality on the Strymon. His conduct there 
being suspicious, Darius carried him awa^ with him, Avhen he left 
Asia Minor, and tlie resentment of Histig^qs was the immediate 
cause of the Ionian rei’olt, ivhicli forms the true beginning of the 
great Avars between Greece and Persia (B.e. 500). Meanwhile the 
return of Darius from fcstudis to Susa was followed by a few yeafs 
of profound tranquillity throughout tlie empire. A broad line of 
demarcation is here drawn between the glories of the king’s first 
twenty years, and the troubles of his last sixteen, which shook the 
empire to its base. 

The Ionian rcA'olt occupied the six years from b.c. 600 to b.c. 
495. Its sujqiression wa^ folloAved by a brief prospect of the sub¬ 
jection of Grecian liberty to Asiatic despotism, the consequences of 
which in the history of tlie world would have been so A’ast a 
mischief as to defy all calculation. But tlie unaided valour of the 
Athenians at Makathon re^mlsed tlie first invasion ; and, what was 
far better, proved the impotence of A'ast barbarian hosts against a 
small band of well trained warriors, Avliere each heart is nerved by 
the consciousness of freedom (b.c. 490). The vast preparations 
of Darius for a new invasion were interrupted by the revolt of 
Egypt under inaens (b.o. 486) ; and in tlje folloAving year Darius 
died, after a reign of thirty-six years, leaving a fame only second 
to that of Cyrus (b.c. 485). The one founded tlie empire, the 
other rescued it from revolution, and organized its whole adminis¬ 
tration. 

But the very same hand had shaken the foundation of his oavu 
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edifice by Challenging- the shock of western liberty; and the 
headstrong passions of his successor, Xerxes* (b.o. 485—465) 
hastened the catastrophe. Bio victories of Salamis and Plattea 
(b.c. 480—479) ■transferred the war to the coasts of Asia; while 
Xerxes seems to have lived in his seraglio, amidst the scenes 
described in the Book of Esther, and at last fell a victim to 
a conspiracy in his iialacc. .^Tho* internal history of the empire 
under his successors is a coufusd scene of rebellious in the pro¬ 
vinces, internal wars among the satraps, and consiiiracies in the 
seraglio. Under Artaxerxes Mnemon, the memorable exiiedition 
of the younger Cyrus (b.c. 401) and the campaigns of Agesilaus 
in Asia (n.c. 096—094) proved how vulnerable the empire 
was, even to a small Greek army, and gave the example which 
Alexander followed when lie finally ovcrtlirew the jiower of Persia 
(B.C. 000). t 

Returning- from this brief antieijiatory sketch, it remains to take 
a general survey of the Persian Eniiiire, as organized by Darius, 
that we may see the condition of the Eastern world at tlie epoch 
when the Western clangs our attention. 

The Persian Empire jiresents the chief typo of that form of 
government which we still see in Turkey, a power whose dominions 
arc not far from corresiiondiug to those of the Great King -west of 
the table-land of Iran, and in modern Persia, which answers very 
nearly to ancient Media and Persia Proper. The many nations which 
dwelt from the Indus to the Istcr, and from the Sea of Aral to the 
shores of the Greater Syi-tis, retained their own languages, laws, 
manners, and religion. In many places the native ju-inces held the 
honour, .and part of the poAver, of royalty. The cities of the more 
civilized provinces, as in Ionia, administered their oAvn internal 


* Tills name is tLe Creek I'oriii ul' the IVi-siaii k-shcishe, which is ukiu to tlio Saii>' 
etkrit ksJutlra {Jciny). The iivoWk A rta {iwhJr), so common iu I’crsiau uames, gives iis 
Artaxerxes. Tlio jii-elix C'y or Kai, which we still see iu the moileni Persian name of 
Cyi-us (Kai Khosru) coiivcits it into the Median CyctMurcs. l.nstly, the Hebrew pro- 
sthctic a makes A -chftsvcrusJt (Ahasnems), a name a]>i>lied alike to Cyaxares (in J>aniel)i 
to Cambyses, who iirobably used this royal title (in Ezra), and to Xerxes (iu ExUuir), 

+ Tlie following is a complete list of the Persian kings, from tho foundation of llic 
omiiire to its fall:— (1) Cyjius, b.c. So9-529 ; (2) Oamijyskm, n.c. 529-522 ; (3) 
Usurpatiou of tho Pscndo-SMEKDiN, 7 months, n.c. 522-521 ;«(4) Habivs I., son of 
Hystaspes, b.c. 621-486 ; (6) Xebxes I., n.c. 485-4C6 ; (6) Usurpation of Abtaba- 
Evs, rmontlis, b.c. 465-464; (7) Abtaxebxes I., Longimanns, b.c. 464-425; (81 
Xebxbs II., 2 montlis, ii.c. • 426 ; (9) Soodianus, 7 months, b.c. 426-424 ; (10) 
Ochus, OP Dabivs II., Xothus, b.c. 424-405 ; (11) Abtaxebxes II., Mnemon, b.c. 
405-359; (12) Ochus, or AIitaxebxes III., b.c. 359-338 ; (18) Akses, b.c. 338-336 ; 
(14) Habitts hi;, Codomonuus, b.c. 336-330. 
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government; but the “tyrants” who rose to power in them were 
generally fiivoured by Persia. The old boundaries of the nations 
marked out, for the most part, the new provinces, or Safrajnesy as 
they were called, from the officer who ruled each as the royal lieute¬ 
nant.* Tliat sentiment of common nationality and religion, which 
makes the great majority of the subjects of “ Holy Hussia ” look 
to the Ozar as a father, is unknawn in such an empire. The 
sovereign is equally supi’cmo and irrcsiionsiblc; but it is as the 
owner of the whole territory, and the absolute master of its inha¬ 
bitants. In thoorj’^, the king delegated as much of his authority 
as he pleased to the satraj), whom he aiqioiiitcd from any nation 
or rank, and degraded or j)ut to death at his will. A check was 
l*rovided on the i)ower of the satrap by placing the command of 
the forces in se 2 )arate hands ; wliiW, sometimes at least, the com- 
mandauls of garrisons were indei»endent of both. The satrap, 
however, was often the military commander, especially in the 
frontier jirovinces. TJie administration of justice, too, was com¬ 
mitted to officers independent of the Batra 2 )s, called Tloyal Judges. 
They Avero a]JiJoiuted by tlie king, Avho called them to account 
most rigorously tor any coiTni)tion in their office. Cambyses had 
one such offender juit to death and flayed, and his skin made a 
covering for the judgment scakf The i)rovcrbial unchangcableness 
of the Medo-Persian laAvs must have, added no small security 
against judicial oi)i)ressiou. In reference 4o one of the most 
important of the satra. 2 >’s functions, and the one most tcm 2 )ting to 
lu’ovincial tyranny, it Avas some safeguard to the lAeojile that each 
l>rovince was assessed to a regular amount of tribute, and not, as 
in the modern Peraian and Turkish kingdoms, ex 2 )ected to furnish 
as much as the governor can extort. The satrap might indeed 
levy for his OAvn use as much as his j^oAver or jirudence permitted; 
but there was a check uiion his extortion in the interest which the 
king haU in ja-eA'cnting the imjuwerishment of the provinces. All 

* The Greek word stUrap (trarpdmif) roi>roHeiit.s the A'/is/nttrajia of the Uchhituii 
inscription. It is oxpiniuud (thougli not beyond doubt) ns i/pJtoliler of tho hhifj or 
Jci»{fdom. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 329.) lu the Bohistun inscription 
Darius enumerates twenty-three countries as haA’ing been given to him by tho graoo 
of Auramazda. Lists ore given, with some important additions, in tho inscriptions 
-at Persepolis and Avliieh ni’o of later date. The 127 ;)roviuccs 

of tho Book of Esther, like tho 120 of Daniel, must bo uudei-stood of sniuUcr 
divisions, reckoning separately many tribes and countries which Avcrc united in the 
satrajues. Herodotus makes tho number of tho satrapies tAA-cnty, and gives a 
full description of them, Avitli a statement of their revenues. (Book iii. chaps. 
90-04.) 

+ Herod. V. 25, 
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this, however, could not prevent tlie gross abuse of the enormous 
power entrusted to the satraps; and there arc strong cases, not 
only of extortion, but even of personal outrage upon Persians of 
the highest rank. So long, in fact, as the jirovince was orderly 
and flourishing, the tribute regularly remitted, and no suspicion of 
the satrap’s fidelity excited by his own conduct or by the machina¬ 
tions of his rivals, he enjoyed the state and much of the power of 
an independent sovereign. Tliis seems to have been especially the 
case in the satrai)ies of Asia Minor, which, besides Ixjing remote 
from the capital, were involved in the restless activities of Greek 
politics. Here wo find embassies received and scut, and alliances 
and wars made, not only witliout reference to the court, but by the 
different satraps, taking difierent sides. Each enlisted his own 
body of Greek mercenaries, with whose aid they made war upon 
one another. 

Such a system involved the constant danger of rebellion; and 
various means were taken to guard against ijie risk. The satrapies 
were assigned, as far as possible, to members of the royal family 
and nobles connected witli it by inaiTiage. A watch was kept 
upon the satrap by a “ Roj'al Secretary,” ai)i)ointcd to rejjort all 
his inoceedings to tlie king. Xcnojihon tells us that si)ccuil 
commissioners were also scut every year, to make enquiries into 
the condition of each satrapy. Upon the whole, these precautions 
seem not to have■ been ineffective. Excluding those revolts which 
were purely national,—such as those of J3abyIonia and Media imder 
Darius, and that of Eg 5 q)t, tlie attempt of the younger Cjinis is 
almost the only case of dangerous rebellion ; and this was a matter 
of temper rather than of policj'. In i>roccKS of time, how'cver, some 
of the more distant or less easily'’ accessible provinces seem quietly 
to have fallen off from the cmpiie, for we liave evidence that it 
was of less extent under the last Darius than under the first. 

The position of the Great King himself differed in no material 
respect from that of an Asiatic despot at the present day, such as 
the Shah of modem Persia. Ho aj)pears to have governed without 
a council, except when of his mere motion he convened tlie nobles 
to aid him with tlieir advice, which even then he was under no 
obligation to follow. If his courtiers ventm-cd to opi>eal to the 
unchanging laws of tlie Medo-Persians, the first of those laws,* 
according to the royai judges, and one that overrode all others, 
was that the king might do whatever he pleased.* The only 

• This answer is said to hare been given by tlic judges to Cambyses to cover a 
peculiarly flagrant breach of law.— Herod, iii. 31. 
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eflFective check on his despotism was assassination, tlie fate of three 
of the Persian kings—Xerxes I., Xerxes II., and Artaxerxes IIL 
The king spent his life in £he retirement of the seraglio, at Susa, 
Babylon, or Ecbatana^* and the real power was often exercised 
by a fond or ambitious queen like Parysatis, or a powerful eunuch, 
like Bagoas. This degeneracy may be dated from the return of 
Xerxes from Greece. Darius himself administered the empire with 
the same energy by -v^hich it was reconquered and organized. 

The Peraian Empire was the last of those great Asiatic des¬ 
potisms, whose imj>erfect]y known annals we have endeavoured to 
construct into this second book of our History of the World. Tlie 
position which those monarchies occujiy in our work we believe 
to coxTespond faii-ly to their true ‘ixlace in that course of moral 
government which it is the business of history to trace. They 
stand between the two great systems of patriarchal order and 
constitutional libert}'. Dm*ing neai-ly the whole two thousand 
years f that their dominion lasted, the foi*mer system was still 
jxreserved as a sort of protest against their usurpation, first in the 
purely pati'iarchal life and simple worship of the fathers of the 
Hebi’ow race, and afterwards in the theocratic commonwealth 
which was based upon it. And the more we keep this contrast in 
view, the better shall we understand this long period in the story 
of mankind. The chosen race, with all its faults, stands on the 
rugged spot assigned for its abode, like a lighthouse on its rock, 
I)iercing the surroimding darkness, and revealing the restless toss¬ 
ing of the waves below. There is prosexwed the life which has been 
elsewhere ovei’whelmed, the light which has elsewhere been 
quenched, save that some scattered relics of a better state here and 
there ride out the storm. And by that light we cannot fail to see 
that the deluge of despotism, like the waters of Noah, was a judg¬ 
ment on" a world that had proved faithless to its trust. “ O Assy- 
ritm, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is mine 
indignation. Against the people of my wrath will I give him a 
charge, to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the streets.” f But towards the close of 

* Tlio usual custom was to Biicnd tho spring at Susa, the summA' at Echatana, 
and tho winter at Babylon. Boads were made by Darius to nil parts of the empire. 

+ This is merely a round ntunber, reckoned roughly from tho eiiochs asaigned, in 
the way wo have already described, to the rise of the j^yptian and Chaldsean king¬ 
doms, down to the acm4 of tho Persian Empire in B.c. 600. A more definite period 
of 1500 years might be dated from the bii-th of Abraham. 

^ Isaiah x. 5, 0. 
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this period, other nations arose in the West, to work out another 
problem—^whether man’s tree energy in arms and laws, in jioetry 
and art, in learning and philosophy, could pei^bct his social state. 
Our atteptibn is now called to the scene of that experiment. 


NOTE ON THE BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION. 

Tms most memorable record, the deciphering of which by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson not only threw a new light on Pemiau histoiy, but formed tlic 
first step in the science of cuneiform interjiretation, is engraved on a i>rc- 
cipitouB rock 1700 feet high, belonging to the chain of Zagros. The sjwt 
is near the road from Babylon to the southern of the two cities named 
Eobatana, the highway connecting the eastern and western provinces of 
the empire. At the height of 300 feet above the base of the rock is a 
great bas-relief, representing c.aptive8 of various nations brought before 
the king, and round this is tite inscriptioir, in several columna It is 
written in the cimciform character, and in three languages—the old 
Persian, the Babylonian, and the so-called Median, which wo have seen 
reason to regard as Scythic. Thus, as we have had occasion to remark, 
it was addressed to the three great races of the empire—the Aryan, 
Semitic, and Turanian ; just as, at the present day, the edicts of the Sultan 
are published in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. The chanveter and inter¬ 
pretation of the inwripliou were fii-st discussed by Sir. Homy Rawlinson, 
who ivsfers it, from internal evidence, to tlie fifth year of Darius, u.c. 510 
{Jou/nial of ili^ Asiatic Society, Vol. X.). Sir Ilemy’s translation is jiiintod, 
with a transcript of the Persian form of the document, in Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii., p. 590. There are other important inscriiitions of 
Darius, of a later date, at Pensepolis and KaJesIv-i-liustam, 

It is proper here to acknowledge om* great obligations tlmoughout 
the preceding chapter, to the labours of Professor Rawlifison ; and iu 
particular to his Essays on the Lydiau and Median Hinpires, and on 
the Religion and Government of the Persians, in the first and second 
volumes of his translation of Herodotus. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 


THE MYTHICAI. AGE OF GREECE. 


Some time let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’d pall come sweeping' by, 
Frcscnting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, . 
Or the tale of Troy dirine.—Miiarow. 


COKTltAST OF ASIATIC DESPOTISH AND ORKOIAH RIBEH^T—8UBVET OF THE WESTERH 

WURU>-QRESOE AND ROHE-THEIR FART IN THE WORLD’S HI8TORT-EARLIEST 

POFULATION OF OREEOE AND ITALY-THE PBLASOIAN RACE—DESCRIPTION OF QREEOB 

-THE HELLENIC RACE AND ITS FOUR DIIISIONS—EARLIEST TRADITIONS-STORIES OF 

EGYPTIAN AND PUIKNiCIAN SETTLEMENTS—THE ALPHABET—HOW HISTORY DEALS 

WITH THE MYTHICAL LEGENDS—THEIR CHARACTER AND CONSTRUCTION-LEGENDS OF 

THE GODS-^JOTB AND THE OLYMPIC DEITIES—APOLLO AND THE ORACLE AT DELPHI 

-LEGENDS OF THE HEROES-HERCULES-THESEUS—MINUS-THE ARGONAUTS-STORY 

OF THEBES—THE TROJAN WAR-THE HOMERIC 1-OEMS. 

As we trace tlie history of the great Empires of the East, -we 
feel tlio painful sense of sometliing wanting to the happiness, nay, 
to the very social life, of humanity. That something is the spirit 
of individual freedom, creating its own proper sphere of action in 
a free state. Just as a man’s life consists not in the abundance 
of the things that he hath, so the true life of our race could not 
he satisfied by the material wealth and civilization which fiourished 
on the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, much less by the 
sidendour of their emp'ires. The very regions themselves are a 
typo of their inhabitants. The torrid climate and the vast masses 
of land seem to require a fresher air and greater freedom of inter¬ 
course, to Touse the people to vigorous life. These boundless 
tracts lie ever open to the march of a conquering despot, for whosp 
enrichment the fertile soil yields her produce to the labour of a 
subject population. 

The spell of desjiotism, which so early mastered Asia, could only 
be broken by some hardier power, or dispelled by the infusion of a 
healthier moral tone. Both ’means were Juried, and both were 
permitted to fail. The Hebrew commonwealth, which might have 
taught these nations the true liberty of a pure religion, fell into 
^eir slavery by forsaking its own privileges. The hardier and 
freer races, which poured down from the table-land of Iran, had 
already succumbed to despotic power, and soon paid dear for fheir 
conquest l?y sinking into the state of the conquered nations. 
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But, meanwhile, we have followed the tide of conquest from 
East to West, and now we may be permitted to fancy something 
of the feelings of the Persian conqueror, if he marched down the 
valley of the Hermus to its month, ana saw the open sea spread 
out before him. Ascending one of the rocky headlands to look 
out over the JEgman, and breathe the unwonted freshness of the 
sea air, ho would gaze over the islands of the fair Archipelago at 
his feet towards the land that forms the opposite shore. He knows 
something of the spirit of the Hellenic nation, deeply as it has 
degenerated, in Asia ^ and he has had a specimen of "its free 
hardihood in its native home.^ As he despises their threats, and 
marks them out as speedy victims to his ambition, he knows not 
that in that spirit is a force more puissant than the many nations 
he can bring into the field; and still less does he think, as he 
turns away to complete his Asiatic conquests, that their result will 
be to gather up those nations into one, ready to be smitten by the 
power of Greece, taught her language, and brought under her 
influence, in preparation for other and more lasting conquests. To 
foUow these great revolutions in the history of the world, we must 
change our point df view to the AV est. 

By adhering to our plan of following that which, for the time 
being, forms the main cuTrent of the world’s history, and awaiting 
the point at which the several nations fall into it as tributaries, 
our views of the early history of the AVest may bo greatly simi>li- 
fied. Looking round the nations on the shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and farther inland, we have seen Thrace subjected to Persia; 
and wo have had a glimpse, suflGicient for the jiresent, of the 
Scythian tribes beyond the Danube. The Germans, and the other 
races of Hqrtliem Europe, are as yet far removed from any claim 
on OTur attention. So is the whole western region, -beyond the 
Alps and the Bhine, including Gaul and Spain, which, we need 
only now remark, was known by fame to Herodotus as the Celtic 
Land. On the opposite shore, the Persian empire extends over 
Egypt, and, nominally at least, over Libya and the Greek colonies 
of Oyrenaica, as far west as the great Syrtis. The remaining half 
of the northern shorts of Africa has been already brought to a 
great extent under the dominion of Carthage, whose history—with 
some further notice of Phcenicia, her mother country—^we reserve 
till the.time of.her appearance in rivahy with Home. 

There r^nain oijly the two peninsnlas, which the united voice 


if See the tele of the defiance sent to Cyras by the Spartans, chap. x. p. 274. 
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of educated Europe has. long agreed to mark as.classic ground 
—Greece and Italy. From each in turn went forth a power, 
only second in its influence on the world to that which had. 
its centre in the Holy Land; after each had, on her own soil, 
worked out some of the greatest experiments in politics. The 
indejwndent states of Greece, having tried tlie various models 
of republican freedom, and having prqved the power of liberty 
to repel subjugation, and to cultivate the intellect of man to 
the highest pitch in literature and oratory, philosophy and art, 
—at leagth yielded up their separate liberties to the Mace¬ 
donian, whose son founded a new^ Hellenic world on the ruins 
of the Persian Empire, and effected a sort of intellectual 
compiest of the East. Rome accomplished quite another work. 
Unlike the many states of Greece, she formed one political body 
from the very first, bound together by respect for law, and by a 
strict military discipline. Strong, hard, tenacious, and unyielding, 
as the iron which formed her emblem in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
she welded the nations she subdued into a true empire ; subjecting 
at the same time the very face of each land to the use of man by 
tJio roads made for her armies. While she gave the world her 
laws,—to this day the most abiding result of her dominion,—she 
received in return the varied fruits of their Civilization. Conquered 
Greece, especially, had the noble revenge of sn'bduing the rude 
conquerors by her arts and letters. The combined efiect of these 
two conquests was to unite the East by the universal language of 
Greece and the universal dominion of Rome, in preparation for 
the appearance of Christianity; and to make its diffusion easy 
over the Romanized provinces of the West. And when, by the 
process of decay and division, the iron feet, on which the imperial 
image had stood so fibrm, ended in the toes of ferruginous clay, 
these still had in them some share of the ii’on: to translate 
the image,—the fruits of the Roman ascendancy endured, and 
still endure, in those bonds of language, laws, letters, policy, 
traditions, and religion, which have made Western Europe a com¬ 
munity of nations. To follow the history of these vast changes, 
and at the same time to show how the East fell off from the last 
of the ancient empires, forms the remaining portion of our present 
work. 

The various tribes which peopled the two peninsulas of Southern 
Ei(K>pe were members of one great branch of the Indo-European, 
race, to which ethnographers have given the name of Felsu^ian. 
The Greek and Latin languages are essentially but dialects of 
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the same tongue. To explain tlie fonns and roots .of one language, 
we must often refer to the other, not for remote analogies, but the 
most necessary steps.* This community of' languages is the chief 
of many proofs of a community of race ; but whence this common 
race came into ttie two peninsulas, and 'to which of the other 
Japhetic families they were most nearly related, are questions too 
wide and doubtful for discussion here. The familiar names of 
both countries entirely fail to describe their primitive inhabitants. 
That of Italy is so far ethnic, that it is derived from a wide¬ 
spread people, but only in the southern half of the peniipula and 
SicUy (the Itali or Siculi) ; the name Latin is that of a comi>ara- 
tively small nation, with whom the Romans were closely connected 
from the earliest times; llotnan, it need hardly be said, described 
at first only a citizen of Rome itself. Greece^ strange to say, was 
a name almost unknown by the pcoijle whom we call Greeks, and 
never used by them to describe their country. It was first adopted 
by the Romans, from whom the name hsxs descended to us, through 
the precedence so long given in education to Roman before Greek 
literature.t Nor is it unusual for a country and its iicople to be 
generally known by a foreign name. As the Greeks and Romans 
called the Rasena Tj-rrhenians, Etruscans and Tuscans, and 
as the Romans called the Hellenes Greeks, so we call the 
Dentschen Germans, and the Cymry Welsh. Even the renowned 
Hellenic name sprang from a small tribe in the remote region of 
Thessaly; and the Hellenic nations themselves are known to 
Homer by other and soi^sirate names. 

In both countries, some of the leading races gratified their pride, 
while they threw a thin covering over their ignorance, by boasting 
that they were sprung from the land which they had possessed 
from the beginning. | The earliest race whom we l^now to have 


• For tho general reader, who may not be well acquainted with modem philology, 
it will perhaps not bo suporfluotw to (pve a passing warning against deriving'Latin 
^m Greek, any more than Greek from Latin. They are cognate dialects of some 
ancient speech, -which no longer exists in its original foxfti, each having also elements 
peculiar -to itself; something as Italian, French, and Spanish have aU sprung from 
Latin. Generally speaking, the older dialects of the Greek ore nearest to the Latin, 
for reasons well known to the plulologian. 

i* The origm of -the name Qraana is still obscure. Aristotle first names the Oreeci 
as a tribe in or near the small district of Hellas, which he places in Epirus, while tho 
other Oredc imtera place it in Thessaly. A plausible conjecture in that the Romans, 
Tiannming acquainted first with these Oraeci on the further shore of the Adriatic, 
extended the name to the whole country. 

$ Witness the AitiocWAon^of Attica and Aborigmes of Latium; besides tho 
^legends the repeopliag of Thessaly by stones transformed into men .and women 
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been generally spread, not only througbotit both continent, but 
over the adjaceht islands and even into Asia Minor, were the 
P^iASGiAKS, a people of savage manners, but civilized' enough to 
till the ear^ and to build walled cities. Their religion was that 
form of polytheism which prevailed in both countries till it yielded 
to Christianity; main]y‘a personification of the elemental powers 
and tlxe heavenly bodies, witlx a host of inferior deities who haimted 
the woods and waters, presided over favoured cities, and watched 
over men as tutelary spirits j—“ Good demons, dwelling upon the 
earth, l^causo of the counsels of Great Jove, the guardians of 
mortal men.” * 

The supreme deity, in the form w’hich the mythology finally 
assumed, was Jove,t the god of the air, who, with the lesser deities, 
chiefly his sons and daughters, 

“ from the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus, ruled the miHille air. 

Their hitjhext heareii.” 

The learning of our great po(?t here reiuesents accurately the 
Greek idea of the abode of Jove, as we see it in Homer; and so 
too it was in the xnost literal sense that Jove threw Vulcan “ sheer 
o’er the exystal l)attleraeuts ” of his palace on Oh'mpus down upon 
“ Lenuxos the A^gaean isle.” But mutations in the earlier faith 
are shoxvn bj’^ the ti'ansferencc of the supremacy fi*om Ouranos 
(Heaven) to Croixus (Time, the Latin Saturn), and from him to 
Jove ; revolutions which raise interesting questions as to a possible 
connection with the Sabteisnx of the East. 

The Pelasgians were displaced by more warlike tidbes, generally 
of a kindred race; but remnants *wei*c left of them in various 
I)ortions of their old countries, like those which remain of the old 
Oymrian pojiulation of our own ishmds. "W^e do not jiropose to 
encrmiber our jjages with ethixic questions, which it would be 
impossible to discuss fully, and which are still involved in great 
obscurity: eixough has been said to show the close connexion of 
the two countries ; aiM we have now to speak of Greece, as the 
one of which we have the earlier historic notices, which first came 

after the deluge of Deucalion, and of Boeotia by the armed men who sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

* Hesiod. 

+ Tliis form is adopted not only as the most English, bnt the most acenrate repre¬ 
sentation of the root common to the Greek Zeus and the Latin Ju-piter, i.e. Father 
Jove. Here we may remark, once for all, that when|ye reluetaiilly follow the nn- 
scholarlike custom of calling the Greek deities by Latin names, it is because the true 
names might hardly be intelligible to English readers. 

von. I. 


X 
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i^to contact with the monarchies of’Asia,, which colonized the 
shares pf the Mediteiyanean and of Italy itself, before Rome was 
built,-and wluoh exercised* wide influence on the civilization of the 
.world while Romo was only as yet maturing her constitution. It 
■ is necessary to take a brief siurvey of the land itself; for its posi¬ 
tion, formation, and climate have much to do with the history of 
the people; but without entering into those minor details which 
belong exclusively to geography. 

'0recce forms the southern portion of a mUch larger peninsula, the 
base of which extends nearly along tlie forty-fitth parallel of nortli 
latitude, from the nortlieru recess of the Adriatic to the mouths of 
the Danube. About throe degrees fiirtlier to the south, the upper 
and wide iiortion of this peninsula is traversed by a great chain of 
nioimtaius, whicK bore various names in its westeni part, its eastern 
half forming the range celebrated in ancient and modern times 
under the names of Haemus and the Jialkan. tSouth of this 
chain Thrace, Macedonia, and the southern 2 'ortion of Illyria, 
stretched across from, tlio Black Sea and the Bos 2 )orus*to the 
Adriatic; countries inhabited by uon-Hcllenic races, but closely 
connected with the histoiy of Greece. Further still to the south, 
another range extends nearly along tlie fortieth parallel of north 
latitude, from tlie mouth of the Adriatic to the north-^V^’estern gulf 
of the jEgaeau. This chain, called Lingon and the Carabunian 
Mountains, runs far out to sea at its western extremity in the 
“ ill-famed rocks ” of the Acroceraunian * headland, while on the 
east it terminates in Mount 01ym2nis, at the foot of which the 
narrow and beautiful 2 >ass of Tempe forms at once the entrance to 
the plain of Thessaly and the' first jiortal to Greece itself. Tlie 
range forms, in fact, the base of the tine jieninsula of Greece. 
Below it the comparatively large divisions of Thessaly and Epirus, 
—the former on the east, and the latter on tlie west of the moun¬ 
tain-chain which runs down from Balkan, across the* Oambu- 
nian range, and forms the backbone of tlie whole 2 )eninsula,—were 
the eailiest seats of the Greek nation and religion, though in later 
times they lie chiefly beyond the range of the most important jiarts 
of Grecian history, f One degree still further to the south (in 39° 
N. latitude) the peninsula is divided by a ti*ue isthmus between the 
PagassBan and Ambracian Gulfs; and across this isthmus runs 


• The name signifies the of Thunderbolts. 

+ At the erection of the modem Greek, or, os it is now called under its new king, 
the Hcllonic, kingdom, these two districts were left to Turkey. 
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Mcraht Othrys. Finally, Qie thirfy-eighiii parallel of^north, latitude 
passes through the narrow-isthmus of Corinth, barely "sfcparatihg 
tho two gulfs which. woxild otherwise., make Peloponnesus (the 
Island of Pelops) a true island., The niouhtain-chains, which wo 
liavo seen arranged so regularly in Korthern Greeoe, stretch 
diagonally across tho central i)ortion of the land, tcrmiimting in 
Cape Sunium, the apex of the triangle' of Atticaj while a parallel 
chain supports tho island of Euboea; and both are prolonged ipto' 
the ASgtean, forming the islands called the Cyclades, In Pelopon¬ 
nesus, the mountains form a sort of central wall around Arcadia, 
whence chains diverge in all directions, jutting out into long promon¬ 
tories, and enclosing deoii gulfs, which give the peninsula tt rough 
genersd resemblance to the leaf of a plane-tree. The chief back¬ 
bone of the whole cotmtiy is ja’olonged in the island of Cythera, and 
again in Crete, which lies like a huge breakwater otf tho mouth of tho 
./Egsean, and from which again the islands of Cai'pathos and Hhodes 
comjjleto tho chain to^ho soutli-western headland of Asia Minor. 

Thus intersected throughout with moxmtains, a.nd deepl}’’ in¬ 
dented by the sea, from w'hich the small size of the whole cofintrj’^ 
prevented any part from being very distant, Greece possessed the 
two physical features which have always tended most to roar a free 
and euterijrizing race. Tho Gj’ccks were at once mountaineers and 
mariners ; and all experience proves tho ennobling effects i>roduced 
upon the imagination of those who live among highlands and beside 
tho sea. But, more than this, the mountains at once formed a 
barrier against invasion from without, and broke up the land into 
separate portions, like the valleys of Switzerland, holding little 
intercourse with each otliCr, and each forming a free political state, 
with its city for a centre; while the sea offered the means of com¬ 
munication which w'cro wanting upon the land, and invited the 
people to maritime adventures. Such adventures naturally assumed 
tho shape of piratical inem'sions, among men ignoi’aut of the arts 
of civilization and pressed by tho common wants of life. For the 
small plains and valleys, though fertile, were few in comi>arison 
Avith the rugged moun^iu tracts, and patient labour is distasteful 
to a mde tmd hardy nice. 

“ For why ?—the rule saflUces them. 

The old aud simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” * 


In this unwersal piracy Thucydides formd an explanation of the fact, tluit tlio 
old Greek cities were built far inland. 
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By thus constantly attacking one another, the several states kept 
up a keen rivalry of independence, and were exercised in war; 
while they found a wider scope for their energy in those distant 
expeditions the fame of which survives in the Argonautic and 
Trojan legends, and in those others by which they planted colonies 
far and wide over the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Conditions somewhat similar, in a northern clime, produced tlio 
fierce sea-kings of our own early history; but there were otlicr 
infiuences at work upon the Greeks. Susceptible to external 
impressions, and alive to every form of harmony and beauty, above 
aU other nations, they enjoyed a climate which might have breathed 
life into the dullest race, and which clothed their mountains, bays, 
and islands with a beauty ever varying between tlie safiron hues 
of dawn, the fixed brilliancy of noon, the violet lighten which the 
setting sun bathes the hills, 

“ Whore teiidorost tints along their summits ilriv’ii, 

Mark his gay course and own the huoi^of hoav’n”— 

and the clear transparent shades or bright moonlight of the night. 
Well did one of their poets describe the Athenians as “ever deli¬ 
cately marching tlirough most pellucid air.” Such influences 
raised the spirit of the people to that keen and just sensfe of beauty 
which is embodied in the perfection of their arts. 

We have seen that the earliest inhabitants of this fair land were 
the Pelasgians, a i)eople whose history is enveloped in obscurity. In 
some parts of the countiy, and especially in the islands, there dwelt 
other races, such as tlie Leleges and Carians. At a period long be¬ 
fore the beginning of recorded history, a more vigorous and warlike 
race, akin to the Pelasgians, drove them out fi-om their possessions, 
except some portions in which they held their ground? and especi¬ 
ally the central highlands of Arcadia. Tliesc conquerors were the 
Hellenes, who were believed to have issued from the district of 
Thessaly immediately north of Mount Othrys. Their name was 
given to the whole country, and ultimately to all their settlements, 
however distant. For, divided as they were politically into small 
states, they cherished the idea of national unity; and their distant 
colonies on the Cimmerian Bosjiorus, the mouth of the Rhone, 
and the coast of AMca, were as much a part of Hellas as Athens 
and Sparta themselves. 

In their earliest records, however, and particularly in the 
Homeric poems, the Hellenic people are known by the names 
of., their several tribes; and these were distinguished by marked 
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differences of language and character,.and ultimately of political 
institutions. There were four chief divisions of the nation, the 
Dorians, .^olians, Achaaans, and lonians. The affinities of these 
races were represented by an imaginary genealogy, descending 
from the gods. The Titanic deity* Prometheus, the creator of 
mankind, and their preserver from the jealousy of Jove, was the 
father of Deucalion, in whose days all the human race perished 
by a flood, jKcept himself and his wife Pyrrha. Deucalion was 
the father of HEiiLEN, the “liero eponymus” of the Hellenic race. 
Hcllen had three sons, Dorus, ASolus, and Xuthus; and the last 
was the father of Acheeus and Ion. Xuthus is a mere connecting 
link in the pedigree, to indicate the close relation between the 
Achieans and the lonians, who are represented as dwelling toge¬ 
ther in the Peloponnesus and Attica, while the Dorians and .^Eolians 
occupied chiefly Northern Greece. This view is confirmed by tlie 
dialects of which we still possess the literary remains, f To speak 
more particularly, the earliest known distribution of the fgur races 
is as follows:—The ^olians were spread over Northern Greece, 
and occupied also the western coast of Peloponnesus and the islands 
now called Ionian. The Achaaans were the dominant people of 
Pelopoimesus, of which they held the south and east, the Arcadians 
retaining the centre. The lonians, who are as yet of little conse¬ 
quence, had a niurrow slip of Sountry along the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus, and extended eastward into Attica. The Dorians 
have scarcely j'et shown themselves beyond the small patch of 
territory on the southern slopes of Mount CEta, and north of 
Delphi, which pi*escr\'ed their name in the^ historic age. Such 
appears to have been the distribution of the races in the age repre¬ 
sented by the Homeric poems, and before the great Doilan invasion 
of Peloponnesus. 

The Greeks of this age have no history, in the proper sense of 
the word. The materials of history arc altogether wanting'; and 

* Tho Titans—sons of Ournnns (Heaven) and Gaea (Earth)—were Uie deities of the 
older mythology antecedent to Jove and tlie Olyminc gods. 

+ The discussion of philological problems is not within the scope of our work ; 
but we ipay say in passing, that we regard tlie language of Homer as essentially 
Achaian, a dialect little diiferent from tho old Ionian, as distinguished from tho later 
literary Ionic. As Homer’s Greeks arc Achaeans, it would bo ■wonderful if his own 
Greek were anything but Achiean. The .£olian forms (and tho Dorian, if any) in his 
poems ore accounted for by tho wont of that decisive separation between tho dialect^ 
which afterwards became fixed in the literature of the different racea Tho theoryof a 
mixed dialect, framed by the poet, and tlicrofore called epic, is altogether inadmis¬ 
sible ; but it is not denied that some peculiar forms may have been invented to suit 
the genius or exigencies of the poetry. 
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their place is supplied by n. mass of religious, genealogical, 
ethnical, and poetical legends, or, as the Greeks called them, 
myt/is. If among these there are many fragments of true tradi¬ 
tion (and wc caimot doubt it), these ai’c so conformed to the 
mythical spirit of the rest, as tp make their separation utterly im- 
l)Ossib]e. The imaginative Greek temperament has at least saved 
us fi*om the conti'oversy still open as to the primeval history of tlie 
East, bj' confounding truth and fable in one haze of ^poetic fiction. 
Not jiainfully to‘ unravel the doubtful traditions of the past, but 
to weave around them the web of poetry, so as to glorify their 
ancestors, and to illustrate their doctrines of suiiremo fate and 
human arrogance and impotence in the fortunes of their heroes, was 
the worthier task to which they applied their brilliant intellect. 

To such sources only can we trace the stories of the foundation 
of the most ancient cities and kingdoms of Greece. Ai-gos and 
iSicyon are said to have been cities of the Pelasgians. Inaclms, 
the son of Occanus and Tethys, founded a kingdom at Argos in 
the 20th generation * before the Trojan War ; and JEgialeus, king 
of Sicyon was even more ancient. The epoch of Ogj'ges, king of 
Boiotia and Attica, is remarkable for a great deluge. The IVlas- 
gian kingdom in Thessaly is said to have lasted I.jO years, and the 
name of its fouiuler, Achieus, which we havi; already seen among 
the sons of Hellen, indicateS'the tendency to repeat the same names 
in the mythical genealogies of difl'erent races in the same regions. 
About the same time that Hellen and his sous, coming from 
Phocis, drove the I’elasgians first out. of Thessaly and then fj’om 
the rest of Greece, except Arcadia, those foreign colonists began 
to arrive, of whom wt have jiresently to spealt. Long aftenvards 
Erechtheus, a native chief, established the Ionian kingdom of 
Attica and restored the worshij) of Atliena. . 

Among the traditions which are perhai)s not altogether mythical, 
jvre those relating to an early infusion of Oriental elements into 
the poi>ulation of Greece ; but even these are too doubtful to 
warrant historical conclusions. They i^oint to Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Phiygia, as sources of colonization and civilization. Thus 
Cjcc'ROI'S, an Egyptian from l^ais, is said to have imi)orted into 


* Tills would hr, according i« tlio usual coiuputatioii, a1>outB.(!. 185<5. Ogygcs is 
)>1aced about B.C. 1749 ; the first aiipearanec of Itcllcu and liis sous in Phocis, about 
M.r. 1550 ; Cecrops and Cadmtis about tho samo time, but by others much later, n.c. 
miS; Ilanaus about n. c. 1600; Eroetbous, about u.c. 1383; and Polojis, nbont n.c. 
1283. • But tho <1ates assigned vary greatly, and are destitnto of all chronological 
authority 
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Attica the germs of civilization and religion,* * * § Danaiis, the brother 
of King JEgyptus, is represented as leading the flight of his fifty 
daughters from the persecution of his brother’s fifty sons, and 
landing on tlie shores of Peloponnesus, where he founded Argos, 
and gave the people the name of Danai, under which they appear 
in Homer. AVe have already seen timt tliese stories are mentioned 
in the Egj'jitian annals, which the chronographers profess to 
derive from JJjJlanetho ; but avc ean ha-vc no assurance that they 
wore not inventions i)arth' of Greeks who wished to find points 
of contact with Egypt, and partly of Eg 57 Jtian priests willing to 
humoiu* them and to glority their own nation. 

Still, our want of the means to test tliese traditions will hardly 
Justify their absolute rejection. AVc can only say that there is no 
sufficient reason for accc]>ting them.f The same may be said of the 
story' that Pklops, the sou of Tantalus, a wealthy king of Phrygia, 
led a colony from that country to the peninsula which henceforth 
rei'eived his name, and there founded Myceim*, tlie old capital of 
Argolis, where his descendant Agauicmnou held a sor*t of supre¬ 
macy over the Achiuans of the Peloponnesus. The legend of 
Oaumus, the Phoenician, who colonized Boeotia and founded 
Thebes, although even more imaginative than the rest in its 
details,$ has a i-elation to well-known facts. The maritime 
jieojile of Phoenicia founded colonies in the.islands of the ACgican, 
and may have done the same upon the mainland. Tlie Greek 
alphabet was umpicstionably boiTOwed from the Phoenician, 
though the languages themselves were of different families, the 
Greek being Aiyan, and the Phcenician Semitie.§ It was pro¬ 
bably by Avay of Phamicia that the Greeks received tlie Baby¬ 
lonian sj'stem of weights and measures, and perhaps the elements 


• A orifjiii of this story i.s Ibiiiiil in the ideiitineiitioii whieli the t.roeks 

iiiiKlo of the Egypt hill goihlcss Xoitli with their own Allieiia. 

+ Oompnro chap. vii. ]>p. 112, 113. 

J ^ucli as tho slaying of the dragon and the sowing of his tcclh, from which 
urmod men spmng up. It may he suggested in passing, whether the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of the Bmotians for stolid obstinacy was at all due to au infnsinn of Semitic 
blood. 

§ The tradition to this efl’oet is fully confinned by the close resemblance of tho old 
I'hieniciau letters (ns seen on coins) to tho (Jreelc, and still more by the identity of 
the names and the urtlcr of tlio'lcttcrs in the Greek alphabet and in the Hebrew, which 
is but a modification of the Phoenician :—Alpha, Aleph ; Heta, licth; Gamma, 
Oinicl; Delta, JDalrUt s K-psilon {t.e., thin E), lie (unaspirated) ; Van (sometimes 
called Digamnia), Van; &c. Even the apparent difl'erences, instead of being i-eal 
discrepancies, assist us in tracing the history of both alphabets. All the alpliabets o?' 
modem Europe have come from tho Phoenician through tho Greek. 
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of other eciences. These facts suggest caution as ‘to a swoei>ing 
rejection of traditions about Oriental influence. 

These mythical stories reflect, in their whole conception, so 
much of the inner life of the Greek nation, and tlie hearty faith 
with which they were repeated by the i)oets and accepted by the 
people had so vast an influence on Grecian history, that to pass 
over them in silence Avould bo to quench the spirit of that history 
at the threshold : for Greek mytholog}’’ is the light by which the 
student must view the monuments of the Grecian heroes, of the 
historic as well as the mythic age. The Athcniatis of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war learnt their first lessons from Homer; and their 
minds were moulded by the poets who presented before their eyes 
the god-like endurance of Prometlieus, tlio fate of tlic house of 
Pelops, the woes and exi)iation of Qidipus. Achilles Avas tlic 
model proposed to him.self by Alexander. 

But it is not in the province of the historian to relate these 
legends at length, unless he can afford the 8i)ace to arrange and 
analA'se them,—a work Avhich has been done by the master hand of 
Mr. Grote.* Least of all is it alloAA'able to put the poet’s creations 
on the Procrustean bed of rationalistic criticism, loj>ping off Avhat 
seems improbable, and stretching out the fancied fragments of 
true tradition, tuid all for the sake of “ spoiling a gbod poem, 
without making a good history.” All tliat aa'c can or ought to 
attempt is a brief outline of those principal legends which most 
show the thought and spirit of the Hellenic nation, and giA'c some 
hints of the actual state of society, before the age of certain 
hi^ory. 

There arc A’arious Avuys in which these legends may bo vicAved. 
They Avere fi-amed to minister to the religious, the licroic, the 
national, and the historic spirit in a people Avhosc sense of beauty 
also demanded that all should bo offered tlienx in the guise of 
poetry- How heaA'on and earth sprung from chaos,—how siiccessiA'c 
dynasties of gods supiflaixted one another, crushed the powers 
of confusion and destruction, and ruled oA'cr their fav'ourite cities, 
—how from them sprung a race of demigods, who cleared the earth 
of savage monsters and savjxge men, founded the great families 
and kingdoms of Greece, and carried tlxeir arms to distant shores,— 
Avere the first subjects of mythic poetry. The earliest bards began 
by reciting the race and deeds of the heroic founders of the chief 

* IIistvry of Greece, part i., Legemiarj’ Greece. Cbanuiiig rcroioua of many of tUo 
legends, fit for elder as well as young readers, have been published by Niebuhr, Pro¬ 
fessor Kingsley, and Mr. Cox. 
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houses, for the honour and pleasure of the kings and nobles who 
claimed them as ancestors, only incidentally toudhing on religious 
and national traditions. This is tlic stage we see in the Homeric 
poems, which it must never ho forgotten belong essentially to the 
spooies of ballad poetry.* Writers addressing themselves to a 
more general feeling of curiosity, and with a more didactic pur¬ 
pose, like Hesiod, attempted a consecutive account of the origin of 
gods and men. Lastly, the love of order and completeness 
tempted poets of a far inferior order to fill up the gaps and string 
the Avhole together into that series of legends, extending from, the 
beginning of the heaven and earth to the end of the mythic period, 
which is called* the Epic Cycle. Tlie last class of compositions have 
deservedly perished, all excei)t a few fragments ;t but much of 
tlieir substance is to be found in the prose mytliologies. Their 
one great use was to sui)p]y the Attic tragedians with the materials 
for those unrivalled dramas which rekindled the spirit of Greek 
mythologj', much as the old chroniclers and early dramatists pro¬ 
vided Sliakspere with the fragments which he built uj> into such 
works as Ijcar and Macbeth. 

The series of legends begins with the Theogony, or origin of the 
gods. The main elements of the Greek religious system have 
already been mentioned. The whole Hellenic race recognised the 
twelve great gods, of whom the chief was Jove, “ the father of 
gods and men.” In the earliest times he was worshipped and his 
oracle consulted at Dodona in Epirus, which seems to have been 
the santttuary of the Pelasgians. The Hellenes enthroned him on 
Mount Olj'inpus, and their leading race, the JEolians, establisfied 
near Elis that sanctuary of the Olympian Jove which became the 
centre of unitj' for the whole nation. Other seats of his worship 
are found in Crete, at Mount Idsi; and among the Thracian tribes 
of Mysia, where there was also an Ida overlooking Troy, and where 
the great range which skirts the northern shores of Asia Minor w'as 
<;ailcd Olympus. Tlie Cretan form of religion influenced that of 
Greece at a very early periotl. The other deities were specially 
honoured by particular races: A|)ollo by the Dorians; Poseidon, 
Hera, and Athena, by the lonians. In his i>rophetic capacity, 

* Itoincr’a Hexameter is essentially a ballad metre. Each Itiio forms a ballad 
couplet, as would bo et once scon if tbo sharp bold ring of tlio verso were not stilled 
ill our common reading, ana that by a donblo process—an Anglicbied perversioa of 
Virgil’s cold and solemn imitation. 

+ Attempts wore made long after to replace them by the Alexandrian imitator 
under the IHolemics. 
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Apollo was sought not only hy all the Greeks, hut by fuiHjign nations 
too, as wo have soon in tlie example of the Lydian kings. His 
fabled birthplace w’as at Delos, the central island of the .£gseai\ 
and the navel of the -world; but his great oracle was at I^tlio, at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus, better known by the later name of 
Delphi, whicli it derived from the 2>eo2)le who held it. Mveh 
discussion might have been S2iared concerning the 2iresence of a 
su2)crnatural 2JOWcr in the Greek oracles, if writers had investigatetl 
tlie alleged facts, in.stead of assuming their truth. There is no proof 
of anything more than an ingenious system of priestcraft, founded 
on the trust of tlie 2>eo2»ie in their god, making use of the frenzied 
utterances of female excritation, and carefully keeping on the safe 
side by the studied ambiguity of the verses into which they tlirow 
the res2>onses. Tn A])ollo's character as the sun-gtsl, in that of 
his sister Artemis a.s tlie moon, and still more in the worshi 2 J of 
Aithindile (V'enus), avo see ])oints «tf 2 >ossiblc connection witli the 
religion ol the l-hist. Put there were other ami later element.s 
undoubtedly imported iVom that quarter, Avhicli added to the ideal 
im])etsoiiatioii': of tlie j’urc (freek religion secret rites and enthu¬ 
siastic orgies. ’ Swell were the Dleusinian and Dionysiac mysteries, 
of Avhieh the (.Itqdiic were a. modilication. What 2>cculiar tioctrincs 
were tauglu to tlie initiated in the secret celebration of these 
mystericr', i.s too Avido and doubtl‘ul a que.stiou for our ]»rcsent 
2mr2)ose; but the ojien cclebratiini of tlie Dionysiac AA'^orshi]) had 
the most 2>owerful influence on tlie Greek mind. In his joyous 
and enthusiastiy festmils, the god, not only of mirth and Avine, 
hi# of the 2>rt'ductive iioAvers of nature, aaw'ws celebrated in lofty 
hymns, which gave birth to Tragedy; while the unrestrained 
joviality of his AVor.shi 2 )per.s, at the A'intage in the villages, su 2 >plied 
the germ of Comedy. 

As in CAXuy system of ancient mythology, the first benefactors 
and rulers of nu-n wore the otfstiring of the gods. Their exploits and 
.sutferings oeciqiy the Heroic Age of Greece. First come those Avho 
2)erformed great AA orks for the henefit of their country: the Argive 
Hercules, the national hero of Greece, Avho, while submitting to 
serve a jealous tyrant, subdued 2>by.sical and moral evil, brought 
the choicest gifts from the furthest quarters of the world, and, 
having exjiiated hy sullering the AA^eakness Avlucli marred his 
strength,* AAas receiA^ed among the gods ahoA'c: Theseus, the 
national hero of Attica, who cleared the roifls of savage robbers, 


* Her« tlin moral sigiiilicanco of Uie legeial romitidii ns irresistibly of Samson. 
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redeemed liin country l»y self-devotion from foreign bondage, and 
<)rganized her into a powerfid state: Minos, the Cretan legislator, 
■\vlio founded a maritime cmjjirc, and cleared tlie sea qf pirates. 
It is vain, at least witli our jiresent knowledge, to attcmijt to 
discover the historical traditions -wliicli seem to be bound uj) in the 
legends of the two latter. 

In the age of these heroes tradition placed the first united cntcr- 
jirizc of the Greeks, the Argoniintic exjtedition to the distant land 
of (believed by the later Greehs to be Colchis, on the eastern 
coast of the Black fcsea) in scariOi of the golden fleece, the 2>rice of 
Jason’s restoration to his tlironc in ’flicssaly.* Both Hercules 
and Tlieseus took part in the voyage, wlii<‘]i gaAC rise to several 
collateral legends, and among them to the grand story of Medea. 
It is interesting to observe tliat Jason, the leader of the Aigo- 
luuitic ex]>edition, is an A’iolid of Thessaly ; but a generation or 
two later the supremacy of the Greeks is witJi the Achtean house 
of Atrens in tlie I’elopojinesns. 

Ju the s.'unc and the following geiieratitiu is plai ed llie legend of 
I he royal house of Thebes, one of the liiu'si in iisclf, and the 
inspiring' source of the very nobh'st woi'ks Grc<‘lc drainatic art, 
the “King Oedipus'’ and “ (Iklipus at Colonus’" of t^ophoeles, 
and the “ t'even against, Thebes " of A'ls<'hylus. AVe will take it 
as a s]»ceinien of the spirit which pervades these heroic legends. 

Laiiis, king of Thebes, liaving been Avarned by an oracle that he 
should be killed by his son, caused him to be exi*osod on jMotmt 
Cithau'tai as sof>n as he Avas bom. The infant was saved by a 
herdsman of Polybus, king of Corinth, and brought ni> as tlTe 
king’s son. AVhen he was groAvn up, the taunts of liis comrades 
respecting his birth droA’C him to consult the Delphic oracle. 
IIoiTorstruck .at heai'iug that he sliotild kill his father and marry 
his mother, he resolved noA'cr to rclum to Corinth, ami chose 
Thebes for his mow abode. On the j oail he Jiiet La ins in a narrow 
'|>ass, and, proA’^oked by the ins»)]enco of the king’s attendants, he 
sleAV botli them and him with his ox-goad, unknowing that he 
thug fulfilled the first part of the oi-iiele. ArriA'ing at Tliebes, he 

• Tlio ckronof^rttphoi's place tho Avj^onuulio expedition about B.c. 

How little these legends will bear historic criticism, is seen l>y rompaviiig tlic 
story, that the Argo was the first ship that ever attempted the sea, with tlio eojitom- 
porary estahlishmorit of a gi'eat naval power by Minos. AVo Jiavc airc.ady seen the 
F,gy]>t]ans engaged in sea-figbTb with the Klmiretaua (Cretans), at what, if the oont- 
parativo chronology could be trusted, would bo just tlic same time (chap. vii. p. 123). 
It may bo well to observe that the mythical genealogies give no Imsis whatever f«ir 
chronological computation. 
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found tiie city in the exti-emity of despair. A monster, called the 
Sphinx, had propounded a riddle to the Thebans, and devoured a 
man each day till it should be answered.* Creon, the brother of 
the queen Jocasta, ruling in jdace of the murdered king, had 
promised the crown and the queen’s hand to the deliverer of the 
city. CEdipus won the prize, and thus completed the crime fore¬ 
told by the oracle. His two sons and two daughters by Jocasta 
were giOM’n up, when a i>estilence devastated the city, and an oracle 
demanded the banishment of the murderer of Laius. The eager 
inquiries of OEdqms, in spite of the warnings of the blind seer 
Teiresias, unveil the truth: Jocasta hangs herself in her nuptial 
chamber; CEdipus jiuts out his eyes, that he may never again 
see the light polluted by his crimes ; his two sons drive him into 
exile, and he imi>recates a curse on them as he departs. Cluided 
by his dutiful daughter Antigone, he finds a resting-jdace at tlie 
village of Colonus, near Athens, in a grove sacred to the Eume- 
nidcs, tlie goddesses who avenged such crimes as his. Here he 
received the rites of expiation at the hands of Theseus; and, sum¬ 
moned thrice by a voice from the recesses of the grove, he departed 
by a calm and painless death in extreme old age—the “ eutha¬ 
nasia ” which the Greeks regard as the happiest end of life. The 
like end was granted to the poet Sophocles, himself a native of 
Colonus, who celebrated the fate of CEdipus in his two immortal 
tragedies. 

In this story wo see the tragic spirit «>f the Greek heroic legends. 
A man’s arrogance brings down the “Ate”—a compound of in¬ 
fatuation, guilt, and punishment, Avhich haunts his house from 
generation to generation. Crime is heaped on crime, horror on 
horror, woe on woe, without entirely quenching the noble spirit 
which the heroes derived from their divine progenitors. At Icngtli 
the curse is fulfilled, tlie expiation is accomplished, and tlio tragedy 
of fear and pity ends with what Aristotle describes as the cliief 
purpose of the poet—“ the purification of such passions.” 

But the curse removed from CEdipus remained upon his sons. 
Their agreement to share the royal authority ends in the usur¬ 
pation of Etcocles, who expels his- brother Poljmices. The return 
of the latter, supported by Adrastus, king of Argos, and five other 
chieftains, forms the expedition of tlie “ Seven against Thebes.” 
Their attack on the city is made in a spirit of impious arrogance, 

• 

* How far this is a point of contact with * riddle much hai-dor than that 

of the .Sphinx herself. The Theban sphinx was female; the Egyptian sphinx is , 
always male. 
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wliicli is punished by their defeat and death. Eteocles and 
Polynices fall by each other’s hands; and Adrastus (the Inevi¬ 
table) * alone escapes, to show that the curse is not yet accom¬ 
plished. The courageous, disobedience of Antigone to the edict of 
Creon forbidding the burial of Polynices involves her and her 
lover Haemon, the son of Croon, in the general destruction. At 
length, in the following generation, the “Epigoni” (^Descendants) 
repeat the expedition of their fathers against Thebes; and the 
doomed city is taken, and razed to the ground. 

Tliese Epigoni appear again, with the chieftains of every other 
part of Greece, as far west as the island of Ithaca,t in the War of 
Troy, the crowning legend of the heroic age. The well-known story, 
and the ten years’ wanderings of the hero of many devices, who saw 
the cities and learnt the ways of many men, and suffered much by 
land and sea, need not be repeated. The questions, historical, 
topographical, and literary, arising out of it, are too wide to be 
discussed here. We believe that there was a Troy, and that there 
was a Homer; but how much of the legend applies to the former, 
and how much of the Homeric poems belongs to the latter, are 
questions to be studied afresli by every scholar, and not to be 
exi)onndcd to any but real students of classical antiquity. It is 
enough to say, as to the event, tliat some great collision must 
have taken jdace between the Greeks and the kindred race who 
had founded a great kingdom on the opposite coast, which com¬ 
bined the Greek nation in a common effort, and involved a reaction 
tliat unsettled most of the Achasan and JEoliau states. J 

And as to the poet—the reader need not fear a repetition of the 
long controversj', from the first assault of Wolf, to Mr. Grote’s 
most ingenious discovery of the germ of tlio Iliad in an original 
“ Achilleid.”. Rather let us be content to know that such legends 
as those at which wo have now glanced were sung at the courts of 
the Acha 3 an and .Slolian princes, whose subjects, assembled in the 
colonnade before the palace, might hear them too, by bards, of 
whom the Homeric poems themselves give us a picture in Demod- 
ocug at the Court of Alcinous. We cannot doubt that such a 
bard, whose perfect art (combined with some internal jiroofs) 


• Comp. chap. x. p. 258. 

+ The smallest of the seven “ Ionian Islands.” 

$ We cannot stay to relate tlie long story of the house of Pelops, its ancient crimes, 
the murders of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, and the expiation of Orestes—a 
legend as striking in itself, and as grandly treated by the tragedians, as the story of 
■" Thebes. 
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confirms the story of Ms origin from Asiatic Greece, the earliest 
Hellenic seat of letters, wandered, like the minstrels of every age 
and country that has had bold exi)loitH to tell of and men Avorthy 
to hear them, fi-om court to court of the descendaxits of the 
heroes who fought at Troy, receiving special houom* at those 
Avhich ho hsis repaid with sjxecial fame, Ithaca, Si>ai-ta., Pylos. 
Wlxether but one such, or whether more, comi>oscd the ixoems 
AVt? possess, matters but little, so long as we pay to the name of 
Homer the tribute* due to that Avhich, Avdtli one saci*ed exception, 
is the choicest, as avcII as the earliest fruit of the human intellect— 
handetl doAAm to us, hoAvever iinpei^fectly, first bj' the memory of 
reciters, and then by the enduring modinm of lettei’s. Thus does 
the mythical age of (Ircecc 1)ringus down at last to an historic fact 
the most rt.'al, the most ahiding, the most fi-uitfnl, in the secular 
histoiy of the Avorld—the existence of .such AA'oiks as tlie Iliad and 
Odyssey, for our xise in training our minds to the richest gracQs of 
imagination. Tlio.so rather facts AvJiicli ai*c clearly deduciblc from 
these jxoems coxicerniug the political and social state of the Greeks 
of the heroic age, we reserve for the next chapter, as they belong 
to histoiy.* 

* Tlio traditional dales for the fall of Troy aie variou.s. The two ij/ost eolninoiily 
aecf^itod are ii.c. 11S4 and 1127; hut tln-y dejiend on haekward eOTiijnitalions 
V'-stiii'f on iineertain data. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE HELLENIC STATES AND COLONIES, FROM THE 
EARLIEST HISTORIC RECORDS TO B,C. 500. 

Clime of the tinfurgotten bi-ave I 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave. 

Was Xi'recdom's home, or Glory's grave t 
Shrtue of the miglity !—Bvhon. 

CONDITION OF ORKECK IN THK HEROIC AOB—P<»IilTlC.tL AND SoCTAT. OilANOKS AFTER THE 

TROJAN M'AIl-DORIAN INVAHION OF PELOPONNESUS — ACIIASANS AM) lONIANS DISPLACED 

— OoU)NtES IN ASIA MINOR, IONIAN, JEOI.IAN, AND DORIAN-CRETE-EXTENSION OF 

THE DURIAN AND IONIAN RA<’EK—IIISTUIIICAL Rl*O0II OF THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, B.C. 776 

—THE GREEK NATION AS A WHOLE-THE AMPlllCTYuNIES AND AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL- 

THE GREAT FESTIVALS—OLYMPIC GAMES — ABSENCE oP POLITICAL UNITY—TIJE SEPARATE 

STATES OF GREECE—ARGOS, UNDER PllEIDoN-SPARTA AND THE INSTITUTIONS €»F LTCl'R- 

tSUS—CONQUEST or LACONIA AND MES.sKNIA- LACEDA';MoNIAN SUPREMACY IN PErj)pON- 

NESUS -THE TVliANTS IN GREECE AND THE COLONIES—EARLY HISTORY OF ATTICA- 

THESEUS—CODUUS ABOLITION OF ROYALTY—GoVEIlNMEXT BY ARCllo:>S—THE SENATE 

OF ARKOPAOL'H-LEGISLATION oP DRACo — CYLON AND THE ALCMACONII'S-^LEGISLATION 

OP SOLON-USURPATION OV PISISTUATOS-EXPULSION <.F THE FAMILY — REFORMS oP 

CLETSTHENES—WARS W'lTH SPARTA, THKDES, AND CHALCIS—THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

FIRMLY ESTABLISHED-OTHUU STATES OF GREECE—COLONIES- IS THE COUNTRIES NORTH 

OF GREECE-IN ASIA-IN SICILY AND ITALY—IN GAUL AND 8PAI<N-IN AFRICA-SURVEY 

OF HELLAS AT THE EPOCH OP THE PEIISIAN WARS-I'ROOKESS "F 3.1TFllATURE, PHILO¬ 

SOPHY, AND ART. 

At tlio close of tlic jnytliiool oge, Mi'. Grotc recognises a period 
of intermediate dai'kness before the daivn of liistorical Greece: 
blit even before wo roai.'h Ihe border laud between legend and 
true history, we find some things in the former that belong 
to the province of the latter. The external events, though 
related as facts, aro for us mere legends; hut they enclose a 
kernel of real facts relating to the political and social state of the 
heroic age. The free states of Greece form a .spectacle altogether 
difierent from the great monarchies of tlie Kast. Partly from 
essential differences of character, but chiefly, it would seem, from 
the physical causes which divhled them into small territories, each 
lying compactly about its own city, tlio Greeks rcbisted the com- 
jircssing force of empire. Hence, while iu Asia the usur])iug 
power of some great conqueror crushed the primitive ])atriarebal 
constitui;ion of society, iu Greece that i-i nstilution jias.scd, hy a 
not unnatural transition, into the royalG of tlie heads o i-crtaiu 
families, who are but the first among tlie whole bo<ly o nobles 
and chieftains. These, as well as the .sniircme ruler of the state, 
are callcil by Homer kings; and, like him, they ti'ace their lineage 
to the gods, and aro literally 

“ Kings born of Jore, who thorn this honour gave. 
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They form the council of the king, hut with no power to con¬ 
trol his acts,.except by their advice. In this council, however, wo 
see the germ of an oligarchic constitution, for tlie king could only 
retain his ascendancy by qualities of body and mind answering to 
.his divine lineage. Nor was the popular element altogether 
absent. The king not only administered justice in public, with 
or without his nobles for assessors, but he presided among them 
in full council in the market-place or public square,* where mea¬ 
sures were debated before the whole body of the citizens. But 
these had neither voice nor vote. In such an assembly, in the camj) 
before Troy, Ulysses jmts down every attempt at popular oratory 
with the words so often repeated since i— 

“ Bad is tl>c rule of many ; let there lie 
One lord, one king, to whom .Tovo gave the sway 

and when Thersites persists in sjieaking, he sends him out writhing 
beneath the blows of his sceptre. But the very delineation of 
such a scene, and the emphasis witli w'hich Homer lays down his 
monarchical doctrine, are proofs that something of the spirit 
which produced the democracies of later times w'as alreadj' at 
work among the free citizens. Tliey were for the most part an 
independent body of proprietors, cultivating their own land; but 
there was an exceptional class, ■who were reduced bydhc loss of 
their property to -work for hire on the farms of others, f llio 
existence of slavery prevented the poorest class of freemen from 
sinking lower still. Slaves were, however, found* only in the 
palaces of the kings and nobles;—“ captives taken by the spear,” 
themselves often of i;oyal or noble birth, wives and children of 
slain heroes. Their hapless lot, so pathetically described by 
Homer, consisted in their reverse of fortune, rather than in those 
peculiar hardships which were the curse of slavery^in the East, 
and which have been so cruelly inflicted, in all ages, upon races 
supposed to be inferior to their masters. 

It is needful to bear in mind the difierence between the Grecian 
states and those of modern times. While the latter generally 
embrace extensive countries, the’former were usually composed of 
single cities, each with the land surrounding it to a very moderate 
distance. Thus in the small district afterwards called Argblis, we 
find Diomed king of Argos, while Agamemnon rules at Mycenae. J 

• The Greek leord Agora, which denotes a place” of assembly, desciihes the open 
Itla'ce in the midst of the city, which was used for all public purposes. 

+ This lowest class of freemen were called ThrUa. 

t Hence the twofold sense of the Greek word jHifia (eilg), from which wjB borrow 
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Hence the posaibilily of assembling all the citizens in the agora 
with the king and nobles, and of working the republics of later 
times without the device of representation. This limited extent 
of the state too, combined with, the open-air life of the Greeks in 
their delicious climate, had the greatest influence on their social 
life. Meeting daily in the agora, the citizens were personally 
known to one another, and their thoughts and views were ex¬ 
changed as freely as the current coin of the market. Their life at 
home preserved a high degree of the i)atriarchal order and simpli¬ 
city. The father’s authority was the real and supreme law; his 
blessing was sought like tliat of Jacob by his children; and the 
curse of QSdipus was the direst of the woes that befell his sons. 
Tlje wife lield her due place of honour, though she was pur¬ 
chased from her parents with costly gifts, as was the custom also 
among the Hebrews. The seclusion of the women in their separate 
apartments * was a later usage, borrowed from the Asiatic Greeks. 
They were equally in their own sphere, when directing their 
maidens in 2)rivate at the spinning-wheel and loom, or coming 
forth to exercise that hospitality wliich was a chief grace of the 
heroic age. The stranger guest was freely welcomed, and if he came 
as a siqjpliant, it was a sacred duty to receive him. Not till he was 
refreshed with the bath and banquet, was any inquiry made about 
his name or object. Ample room was .found for lodging guests 
under the colonnade surrounding the front court of the palace, 
which was the imist agreeable sleeping-place in a Grecian night, 
though it boro from its use*during the day the epithet of “very 
noi83'.” The bant^uct was iflcntiful, but simple, free from all 
intemperance, and enlivened by the strains of the bard, reciting 
the loves of the gods, or the martial deeds of heroes. It is only by 
reading Homer that we can form to ourselves a picture of the 
simple life le*d even by the kings, or, on the other liand, of the 
ferocity in war, the frequent homicides, and the unrestrained plun¬ 
dering by land and sea, which allowed no security but to the strong. 

Great progress hiul been made in the arts and appliances of 
life. The heroic age was one of “ well-built cities,” palaces, and 
temples. Of its mjissive architecture some idea may be obtained 
from the rains of Tiryns and Mycenae, f The “ Lion Gate ” of the 

OUT leading political terms. It is only in a figurative sense that we speak of a, citizen 
of America, hut the Greek was literally a citizen of his state. 

• Tl»o OynoBceum, or women's house. . • 

+ The so-called “Treasury of Atrous” is now conjectured to bo the tomb of 
Agamemnon. 

VOL. t. Y 
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latter shows one of the earliest specimens of Greek sculpture : and 
in the former there is a long gallery, exhibiting the first approach 
to the arch, its form being cut in the face of the huge stones 
which overhang and meet one another at the summit.* At the 
site of Orchomenus, in Bceotia, may be seen the immense tunnels 
constructed to carry otf the superfluous waters of the lake Copais. 
A passing allusion may suffice for the war-chariots and ships, the 
arms of bronze and sometimes of iron (though the latter metal 
was still rare), wrought with that knowledge of art which is dis¬ 
played in Homer’s description of the shield of Achilles. Tliat 
commerce was not unkiiown to the Greeks, is shown by tlie 
abundance of gold and silver whicli atlorncd the palaces of tlie 
kings; while the mention of Sidonian garments and of tin proves 
that their chief traffic was with Phoenicia. Tliis commerce 
was, iiidecd, conducted by the Phoenicians, not by the Greeks, 
who wore as j'ct ignorant of the use of coined money. It was 
from the stories of their voyages—the dangers of which we have 
reason to believe they puriiosely exaggerated, to deter rival 
adventurers—that Homer obtained the fables of the Cj'clops, the 
Sirens, and the Jjotus-eaters, of Circe, of Scjdla and Charybdis, 
and of the far-distant island of Calypso, the plains of Elysium and 
the abodes of the dead, by the stream of the earth-encirtdiiig river 
Ocean. . 

Tlie legends respecting the return of the heroes from the Trojan 
War—^the murder of some by usurpers—the long wanderings of 
others—and the exile of not a few, 4 ;o found now cities in Italy,f 
Crete, and other shores of the Mediterranean—^point to a period of 
general disturbance and movement among the old Achman and 
Ailolian states. A complete alteration.was imule in the distribu¬ 
tion of tlie four Greek races over the i)eninsula; and great changes 
were effected in the constitution of the several states. Meanwhile 
the islands of the AUgaean Sea were occui)ied, and colonies were 
sent out far and wide over the shores of the Mediterranean. In 
the west of Asia Minor especially, the Greek colonies settled 
in such force as to occupy the whole coast of Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria, which received new names fi-om the races that formed the 

* This is called the false arch. The true arch was not yet known to the Greeks, 
who, indeed, never used it in their architecture ; but it is found in the earliest Roman 
remains, as in the Cloaca Maxima ; and it was perfectly familiar to the Assyrians. 
Splendid examples are found at Nimrud (Layard’s Nineveh and liabylon, pp. 
182- 165). 

+ Wo say nothing of the migrations of the Trojans under Evander and Mnoas, ns 
they are purely Italian legends. 
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settlements,—^^olis on the north, Ionia in the centre, and Doris 
in the south. 

These results are well ascertained from the state in which wo 
find Greece and her colonies at the beginning of the historic 
period. But of the process itself we have only doubtful tradi¬ 
tions, in which tlie mythical element still predominates. The first 
great fact to be accounted for is the Dorian conquest of the greater 
part of Peloponnesus. 

That peninsula was tlien held, in the manner already described, 
by the Achseans in the east and south, the dGolians in tlie west, 
the lonians on the north coast, and the Arcadian Pelasgians in the 
centre.* The two latter races are as yet of no political importance. 
The diloliaus had the powerful kingdom of Pylos; while those of 
Argos, Sptuta, and Corinth held the precedence over the other 
Acliajan kingtloms. In the legend of Hercules, the hero is de¬ 
prived of his inheritance of the Argive kingdom by Eurystheus. 
The Heracleidos, his destiendants, made several efforts to recover 
their birthright, till their leader, Hyllus, the son of Htirculcs, fell 
in single combat witli the chieftain of Tegeiuf Tliey then bound 
themselves not to renew the attemi)t fr>r a huinlred years. At the 
end of that period, the gretit-grandsons of Hyllus, Temenns, Cres- 
jfhontes, and Aristodemus, obtained the aid of the Dorians, who 
were bouiul by an old obligation for services rendered by Hercules. 
They crossetl the narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf from the 
port of Naui>actus,$ guided by Oxj'lus, king of the jEtolians. 
One decisive victory over Tisamenus, the grandson of Agamemnon, 
made them masters of the Acluean kingdoms of Peloponnesus. 
Their conquests were divided into three lots ; the kingtloras of 
Argf)8 and Spiirta, and the territory of Messenia, which seems to 
have been a dependency of the Aeolian kingdom of Pylos. Argos 
fell by lot to I’emenus, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Sparta to the 
twin sons .of Aristodemus, who had himself been killed by light¬ 
ening at Naupactus. It was not till the following generation that 
Corinth was conquered by the Dorians under an Heraclid prince, 
who had not taken j)art in the first invasion. The conquerors 
gradually subdued most of the surrounding states, and so laid a 
foundation for the later territorial division of Peloponnesus, which 
our ordinary maps exhibit; but it would be a gross error to cou- 

• Tlio Pelasgians seem also to have possessed a considerahlc {lortion of the eastern 
coast. , 

f From what follows, it is clear that this event was conceived of as anterior to 
the Trojan War. 

t So called from tlieir huilding their ships there. 

Y 2 
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ceive of their kingdoms as corresponding to Argolis, Laconia, and 
Messenia, The iBolion kingdom of Pylos was absorbed in tho 
Dorian state of Messenia; but the northern part of the western 
coast remained -dSolian. Tliis district was given to the iEolian 
Oxylus, as the reward of his services; and his followers, who ex¬ 
pelled or absorbed the old Epcans, became known by tho name 
of Eleans. This conquest, which is known in history as the 
Betum of the Heraclids, or the Dorian Migration, is placed by 
Thucydides eighty years after the Trojan War.* The epoch pro¬ 
bably depends entirely on tho calculation of generations, and it 
cannot bo reganled as of any authority. Tlie legendary tale is tho 
dress which national pride gave to a real conquest eftected by tho 
Dorian race, probably in the cotu-se of several generations; and tho 
part taken in it by the Heraclids is a device to connect the new 
possessors with the ancient glories of the Achaean kings and 
heroes. 

The legend represents the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus as 
the cause of the other great changes in tho Hellenic world. The 
Achaeans, expelled from the south and east of Peloi)onnesns, fell 
back upon the northern coast, driving out the Tonians, and formed 
a confederacy of twelve cities, whurh only emerged into political 
importance in a later agc.t Tlie dispossessed lonians^bund refuge 
with their brethren of the same race in Attica, a country which 
also gave asylimi to other i)eoples driven out from their homes by 
the Dorian conquests in northern Greece. Tlie rugged jicninsula 
of Attica was unequal to support its increased numbers, and a 
great migration was organized under the sons of Codrus, the last 
king of Athens.^: Tlie emigrants jilanted colonies upon most of 
the Cyclades, and finally settled on tho shores of Lydia, from the 
Hermus to the Maiandcr. In this fertile region, upon a coast 
abounding with fine harbours, they established a confederacy of 
twelve cities, with a common centre of union at tlie Panionium, 
or Temple of Poseidon, on Mount Mycale. Their settlements 

.* B.C. 1104, according to the common reckoning. 

+ It is obvious that the small territory on the coast could scarcely receive all the 
expelled Aclueans ; and, accordingly, the legends carried some of them to tho coast of 
Asia Minor. Prom the correspondence betw'een the twelve Ionian cities on this coast 
and the twelve Achaean cities that succeeded them, as well as from other indications, 
it is still a question whether we may not regard the Achieans as representing tho old 
Inhabitants of the country, before the distinction into tho Achrean and Ionian races 
had lieen established. 

t Tho change by which the monarchy expired, with Codrus will be related 
presently. 
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included tJie largo islands of Chios and Samos. The complete 
establishment of these colonies is placed by the chronologcrs sixty 
years after the Dorian migration, and 140 after the Trojan "War j* 
but we have no means of calculating the period it really occupied. 

The loniaus had been preceded by another body of colonists, 
who had settled further to the north, along the coast of Mysia. 
These are called dilolians; but the tradition represents them as, 
to a groat extent, Achteans, driven out of Pelo 2 )onnesus by the 
Dorian invasion, under princes of the house of Agamemnon. 
They betook themselves first to Bceotia, where a great revolution 
had taken place twenty years earlier; the Boeotians, who wore a 
Tiiessaliau peoj»le, of the dSolian race, having expelled the older 
Ailolian inhabitants, and given their own name to the country. 
Many both of the old and new inhabitants joined in the expedition, 
which sailed from Aulis in Euboea, first to tJie island of Lesbos, 
where they founded six cities, and then to the opposite mainland. 
In the district from the foot of Ida to the mouth of the Hermus^ 
the A'lolians formed a “ dodccapolis,” like that of the lonians ; but 
always vastly inferior in political jiower, and ultimately subordi¬ 
nate to the latter, t The Alolians of Lesbos, however, achieved 
the supreme distinction of founding the school of lyric poetry, 
which boasts the names of Saj>})ho an«l Alcseus. 

In harmony with the i)roceding legends, the Dorian colonies in 
the south-western comer of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands 
are said to have been founded by Dorian chieftains, who, in the 
general unscttlement naturally connected with the conquest of 
Peloponnesus, either obtained no sufficient share of the spoil, or 
were led onward by the spirit of adventure. Althasmenes, a prince 
of Argos, led a body of colonists comi)oscd both of Dorians and 
of ftiG conquered Achmans, first to Crete, and then to the island 
of llhodes, where thej' built Lindus, lalysus, and Gamiras. Tliese 
three cities, with that of Cos, on the island of the same name, and 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland, formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis of Caria. These Dorian colonies were of little imjiortance 
in comparison with the Ionian and Aeolian ; and we have already 
seen that Halicarnassus and Cnidus became in a great degree 
Carian. Crete is said to have been colonized from Sjiarta, as well 
as from Argos, by a mixtture of Dorian and Achsean settlers ; and 
to this is attributed the likeness of the Cretan institutions to those 

* B.C. 1044 of the common computation. * 

+ Smyrna, the fp«atest of the twelve AU>lian cities, was early transferred from the 
JEoIian to the Ionian confederacy, leaving only eleven cities to the former. 
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established at Sparta by Lycurgus. Of the other colonies planted 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, it will be more satisfactory to 
speak when we come to take a survey of the Hellenic world in 
the historic times. 

. These legends, however imaginary in their details, exhibit an 
actual result which may be described as follows. At the beginning 
of the mythical age, the two dominant races of the Hellenic world 
were the Achseans and AColians, the Dorians being but a small 
tribe in Northern Greece, and the lonians being jTOlitically eclipsed, 
or nearly so, by tlie Achseans. At its close these relations are 
reversed. The Dorians, repeating the part of tJieir Hellenic ances¬ 
tors, conquered the greater part both of Northern Greece and tlie 
Peloponnesus. The ASolians, who remained in both divisions of the 
country, were either so hemmed in or so far distant (as in Thessaly) 
:[rom the chief centres of activitj’^, as to have little weight in the 
jjolitics of Greece. Tlie Acha^ans, exceiiting the twelve cities along 
the coast of the Corinthian Gulf, had bjjen so completely absorbed 
into other races, as almost to lose their very name. Tlie lonians 
had extended their name in a manner which augured their future 
greatness. Layitig hold of the continent by the land of Attica, 
which projects into the sea, their maritime .jiossessi^ms extended 
in a sort of belt encircling the Aigaean, aeross to t\ieir Asiatic 
colonies; and how complctjjly these gra<liially came to take the lead 
also of the Asiatic Aiolians wc have seen in relating the conquest by 
the Persians.* The energetic and mobile temiierament of the lOiiians 
disjiosed them to use these advantages, by jmrsuing commerce and 
maritime adv'cnture and learning the arts and refinements f»f life 
from the more cultivated Asiatics. Here were the materials of that 
great maritime empire, which was afterwards founded under the 
supremacy of Athens. Thus, even at tliis early age, the state of the 
Hellenic world seemed to portend tlie time when it would be dividetl 
and convulsed by a great contest for supremacy between the Dorian 
and Ionian races. How this inevitable struggle was brought on 
by the peculiar institutions and tempers of the two peoples, will 
soon liecome apparent; and we shall see how the cata8troi)he was 
postponed by the glorious and successful union of nearly all 
Greece in defence of the common liberty against the ambition 
of Persia. Meanwhile we have to pass from the darkness of the 
mythical, and the twilight of the traditional age, to the full light 
of that real history which is recorded by credible witnesses. 


See chap, x., pp. 273—4. 
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For reasons which we cannot stay to discuss, the beginning of 
the historical age of Greece is now placed at the First Olympiad, 
or the midsummer of b.c. 770. This epoch is the beginning of 
that consecutive chronology, which the Greeks reckoned by the 
series of victors in the foot-race at the quadrennial festival of 
Olympian Jove near Elis.* The very fact of this record being 
regularly kept would suggest, as in the case of other annals, a* 
further record of the most memorable events of each successive 
year; and tlie knowledge that exact clironological computation was 
now established among the Greeks gives us a new ground of con¬ 
fidence in tlieir statements of historic facts. Of course it is not 
meant that all alleged events preceding the precise date of B.c. 
776 are to be discredited as being mythical, or that the mythical 
element disappears suddenly from history at this date; but simply 
that tliis is the epoch at which we begin to have a new security 
for historical accuracy. And it may be well, in passing, to remind 
the reader how entirely the point of division between the mythical 
and historical periods differs in different countries. Our own coun¬ 
try luiM a mythical period between the departure of the Eomans in 
A.D. 440 and the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms; 
and, so far as this one consideration goes, a sceptical historian has 
no more right to discredit all primeval history before the first 
Olympiad, than an Englishman would have to reject all ancient 
history before the time when that of his country becomes trust- 
W'orthy. It remains for us to collect into one condensed view 
what is known of the Grecian states and colonies down to the 
period of that collision with Persia, which vras begun by the 
revolt of the Ionian colonies from Darius in n.c. 600. 

And first, to speak of the nation as a whole, it must not be 
supposed, from the stress we have laid on the independence of the 
several stated, that they were so many disconnected units scat¬ 
tered over, the surface of Greece. It is true that they had not 

* In the language of the Greeks themselves, the Olympic games were said to recur 
every JiJlk, year: for instance, the OlymjMC festival of b.c. 776 at midsummer began 
the first year of the first Olympiad ; tlie midsummer of B.c. 776 began the second 
year of the same Olympiad; that of B.c. 774, the third year; that of b.c. 778, the 
fourth year : then the following Olympic festival, at midsummer b.c. 772, began tlie 
fifth year of tlie whole series, which was also thejffrst of the second Olympiad. So 
in Greek “every third year” means what we express by “every other year,” or 
“ every two years.” £vou«in English it is more exact to say that the Olymjiic fes¬ 
tival recurred every four years than every fourth year. It is of great irojiortance, in 
translating Greek chronological reckonings, to remember that the years began .at 
midsummer. The first year of the first Olympiad corresponds, not to B.c. 77C, but 
to b.o. 77% i and so of the rest. 
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yet discovered the grand device.of federalism, which they were 
long after the first to develop in the celebrated Achaean League. 
But we know of no period at which they regarded themselves 
otherwise than as one nation. They prided themselves on their 
common Hellenic blood, and the expressive name barbarian 
marked their aversion for all who did not speak tlieir own beau¬ 
tiful language.* Their common religion was a still closer tie, 
and developed institutions which may be said to have made the 
Hellenic nation a social though not a political federation. These 
were the Amphictyonies, and the four great national festivals, 
with their public games. Tlie Amphictyonies f were associations 
of neighbom’ing cities or tribes for the performance of common 
religious rites. The many lesser meetings of this kind were 
gradually eclipsed by the renowned Amidiictyoiiic Council of 
Northern Greece, which was also one of tlie most ancient. 
Among its twelve tribes we find most of the great Hellenic races, 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Achajans, on a par with 
those afterwartls of the second order, Locrians and I’hocians, and 
with others which sank into coinjdete insignificance. Its great 
centi'e was tJie temide of Apollo at Deljdii, of which the Arnjdiic- 
tyons were the sworn guardians. Tliey met at Delphi in the 
spring, and in the autumn at Thermojjyla?, at the, temple of 
Demetcr, the impersonatjon of the teeming earth in the old 
my^thology. It was from the wealth of the Deljdiian temple, atid 
tlie fame of its oracle, that the Amphictyons derived their iitlport- 
ance in Grecian history. The public action of the Ainjihictyoms, 
in early times, related only to matters of religion, but their union 
tended to mitigate that ferocity which war is sure to assume when 
it is waged between neighbouring states of the same race. It 
was a part of their oath, that “ they would not destroy any city 
of tlie Amiihictyons, nor cut ofT its streams in war or peace.” 

Of the working of the Amphictyonic Council in peace we know 
but little. When the Deljihic temple was burnt, in b.c. 548, they 
contracted with the wealthy Attic family of the Alcmaionids for 
its rebuilding. At the beginning of the sixth century, tliey 


• The word seems from the first to have signified one who spoke not merely a 
foreign, but an uncouth tongue ; and to a Greek ear all foreign tongues were more 
or less uncouth. In Latin, the word naturally acquired an application to the nations 
beyond the confines of the Homan empire : and as theae were, for the most part, wild 
apd savage, the term easily passed into its modern sense. 

• + The most probable derivation is from a word signifying neighbours or those 
dwelli/ng round some particular centre. 
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waged a ton years’ war against the port of Cirrha, on the Corinthian 
Golf, on account of the exactions to which the Delphic pilgrims 
who landed there were subject. They at last took the city by tlie 
aid of the Athenians, razed it to the ground, and consecrated the 
yich Crisssnan plain to Apollo, with curses on any one who should 
cultivate it. This was the “ First Sacred War” (b.c. 595—585). 
In the crisis of the Persian wars, the Amphictyons came forward 
as the representatives of Greece, but still only in their religious 
character, by sotting a price upon the head of Fphialtes, tlie betrayer 
of the pass of Thermopylse. When they reapi)ear in the last and 
fatal crisis of Greek freedom, in the Second* and Third | Sacred 
Wars, it was but to sacrifice liberty to the Macedonian. Their 
election of Philip to conduct the war of all Greece against Persia 
forms the one great instance of their assuming to act politically 
for the whole country. And thus the Ami)hyctions only attained 
the position of a political council as the last step in preparing 
Greece for subjugation. Well might the free Hellenic states be 
jealous of centralized authoriiy. 

Of the games ctonnected with the four great religious festivals 
of Greece, the 01ymi)ic, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean, there is 
no need to si)eak at length: their general character is so well 
known, and their details belong to works on Greek antiquities. 
The OljTnpic and Pythian festivals were celebrated every four 
years,—the former at 01ymi)ia, the temi>le and demesne of Olym¬ 
pian Jove near Elis, under the presidency of the Eleans. The 
date of their foundation is lost in the darkness of the mythical 
age: that of their revival by Iphitus, king of Elis, forms the era 
of Greek chronological reckoning (b.c. 776). The Pythian ^ames 
were held in the third year of each Olympiad, on the Crisssean plain, 
where they were founded by the Am 2 >hictyon 8 in honour of Apollo, 
after the destruction of Cirrha (b.c. 585). The other two were held 
every two years; the Istlimian by the Corinthians, on the Isthmus, 
in honour of Poseidon; the Nemcan by the Argives,t in the valley 
of Ncmea. The great feature of all these festivals was those 

Games,” or, as the Greeks called them “ Contests,” in which 
prizes were awarded to the victors in athletic exercises, in foot and 
horse and chariot races, in music and i>oetry. . The prizes were of 
no intrinsic value, a mere garland placed as a crown on the victor’s 


* Also cdllod tho Fhocian War, b.c. 350—346. 
t B.O. 339—838. 

J: They succeuded tho eitheeas of Cleonae in the presidency. 
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head, of various materials at the different games. The Olympic 
crown was of wild olive, cut from the sacred tree which was said 
to have been planted by Hercules. But this simple chaplet 
carried with it deathless fame. The Greek who was proclaimed a 
victor at Olympia ranked at once as the greatest man of the whole 
Hellenic race. His statue was erected in the sacred grove called 
Altis; his praises were sung by poets ; he was conducted in pro¬ 
cession to his own city, where special honours and immunities 
awaited him; his fellow-citizens added substantial rewards to the 
olive wreath j and he was held to have conferred the truest 
nobility on his family. The royal and noble houses throughout 
Greece were as ambitious of these honours as the humblest citi¬ 
zens ; and they were alike open to all, from every part of tlie world 
where the Hellenic race existed. As a means of national union, the 
Olympic games were scarcely loss powerful than the great Jewish 
feasts.* In addition to the community of sentiment cherished by 
the games themselves, the concourse that they brouglit together 
afforded the means of commercial, social, and literary intercourse, 
the more effective because directly personal. Even newspapers 
cannot speak with a living voice, exchange question and answer 
while the thought is still fresh, and look face into face. In the 
booths around the plain of Olyrniiia, merchants cxchangcvl the rude 
wares they had brought from the banks of tlie Tanais and the 
Rhone against the rich products of Asia and Africa. The social 
and political condition of the various states of the mother countrv, 
of her farthest colonics, and of the barbarian nations around tliem, 
might be compared. Teachers of philosophy discussed the theories 
which sprang up in Athens and Italian Greece. Poets and histo¬ 
rians read aloud, in all their freshness, the immortal works, wliich 
we only half admire for want of such a hearing. Such intercourse, 
too, must have tended powerfully to maintain that likeness in man¬ 
ners and modes of thought, which formed another bond of. Hellenic 
union. With all this, however, as has been said before, there was 
no political rmity throughout Greece; there was scarcely even the 
sentiment of patriotism for Greece as a land. The devotion of tlie 
Greek was to his city, the interests of which were often permitted 
to outweigh the common welfare of the nation. We shall soon 
see how difficult and how imperfect was the union even against 
the pressing danger of subjugation by Persia; how soon it was 

* The samo may be said, in a somewhat lesser degree, of the other festivals, espe- 
cifdly the Pythian. 
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dissolved; and with what an internecine strife the leading states 
and diiferont races contended for the mastery, till they sank 
together under the Macedonian supremacy. 

Turning from the whole nation to the separate states, we must 
be content with a prief survey of tlieir progress to the condition in 
which we find them at the epoch of the Persian Wars. To trace 
the annals of each in detail is the province of a special history of 
Greece. Homer describes the Argives, whose capital was then at 
Mycenm, as the dominant Achsean state of Peloponnesus, the 
next being Lacedmmon under a king of the same family. This 
order of precedure lasted after the Dorian couqiiest. Argos was 
the first state ; Sparta the second; Messenia, which had absorbed 
the .^oliau kingdom of Pylos, tlio third. Argos was at the head 
of a powerful confederacy of cities in the north-east of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, including also the island of AEgina. She emerges to our 
view, near the beginning of the historic ago, under a powerful 
king, the Hcraclid Pheidon, the first of those rulers who set up 
the irresponsible governments which the Greeks called Tyran¬ 
nies. To him is ascribed the first coinage of silver and copper 
money in Greece, and the introduction of the earliest standard of 
weights and measures, which was called the AEginctan, probably 
because it became generally known tlirough the commerce of the 
island.* Having been called in to ajd the i>eople of Pisa in a 
contest with those of Elis for the presidency of the OljTnpio 
games, Pheidon assumed that dignity to himself. Sparta resented 
the usurpation; and the defeat of Pheidon in the ensuing conflict 
seems to have (jptailed the fall of the Argive sujuomacy. He 
flourished about tlie eighth Olympiad (b.c. 747). 

Sparta, which succeeded to the supremacy, had been trained for 
the eminence which she so long held among the Dorian states by 
the institutions of Lycurgus. Tliough the great legislator’s public 
appearance is assigned to the epoch of the Olympiads (n.o. 776), 
the events of his life have something of a mythical complexion, 
besides a suspicious resemblance to the details of the life of Solon. 
These incidents, however, are quite unimportant, in comparison 
with the institutions which bore his name. Their great object was 
to convert the citizens of Sparta into a sort of military family, 
united by the closest social bonds, trained in the severest discipline, 

* Tho other eai-ly standard was the Euboic, on which the Attic was founded. 
Eospecting the relations of those systems to each other, and their probable derivation 
from Babylonia, see the arduleson weights, measures, and money, in Smith’s 2Wc<io»- 
twy of Antiquities, 2nd edition. 
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and gOTcmed by a close oligarcby^ though still under the form of 
the ancient monarchy. The first object of this constitution was 
to maintain the power of the small body of Dorian invaders, whose 
successes had made them masters of a much more nume^us popu¬ 
lation. Its effect was to build up a state which resisted those 
usurpations of tyrants and those advances of democracy, by which 
all the other Grecian cities were revolutionized one after the other, 
and to form a military power fit to gain, and, so far as mere force 
could do it, to hold the supremacy of Greece. 

The foundation of i)olitical rights at Lacedaemon was laid in the 
original conquest by the Dorian invaders. Their descendants, the 
Spartans, alone possessed the citizenship, and were originally 
equal in their personal rights. They possessed tlxe greater portion 
of the land, which was tilled for them by the Helots; for they 
disdained alike the pursuits of agriculture and commerce. Residing 
in the city, they passed their lives together according to tlie disci¬ 
pline of Lycurgus, and ate at the common tables to which each con¬ 
tributed his share. Wo need not stay to describe the well-known 
discipline by which, from early boyhood, the Spartans were trained 
to endure hunger, cold, and pain, and hardened in heart as well as 
body by tlie most cruel sufferings. That discipline was tlie very 
typo of Stoicism, long before tlxe name was used for a system of 
philosophy,—the concentration of human power by a self-sacrifice 
involving the extinction of some of the highest virtues. 

“ To suffer as to do 
“ Thoir strength -vas equal; ” 

but to strength they sacrificed all that was graceful and amiable, 
and much of what was truly beneficent. Even in its best sxspcct, 
the fruit of their discipline was only for themselves. They have 
left to after times the admiration which self-sacrtfice always 
demands, the renown of their warlike exploits, and abovje all the 
glories of Thermopyloo; their example has fanned the flame of 
heroic self-devotion in every age; and tlxis is no small praise. 
But their influence has been next to nothing on the progress of 
civilization, arts, letters, and free political life. Hard and rude 
in manners and temper, proud, overbearing, and despotic, all the 
suffering that they endured and inflicted ended in the possession 
of power and the praise of heroic fortitude ; but the heart beneath 
was hollow. The Spartan boy, who with imflinching courage 
suffered the concealed fox to gnaw out his vitals, was no bad 
emblem of the state itself. 
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No jJlaco was allowed in the Spartan discipline to the graces ot 
literature, for the very reason that “ they soften men’s manners, 
nor suffer them to be fierce.” Oratory was held in special con¬ 
tempt, as a waste of time and breath, and philosophy was super¬ 
seded by those sententious maxims, the brevity of which wg still 
describe as iMconic. Music indeed formed, as throughout all 
Greece, an essential part of education ; but it was confined to the 
religious hymns, the heroic poems of Homer, and war-songs like 
those with which Tyrtajus animated their courage in the second 
Messenian War. It was at Si)arta tliat Terpandcr founded the 
earliest school of Greek music ; but when he ventured to convert 
the ancient tetrachord into a heptachord, the Ephors are said to 
have cut the new strings off his lyre. Commerce was forbidden to 
the Sx)artan citizens, equally with the luxuries procured by it. Iron 
money alone was allowed for their few trading transactions; but 
the prohibition of the precious metals only excited the avarice of 
the Spartans, whose public men were the most venal in all Greece. 

Besides the Spartan citizens, the Lacedsomonian name embraced 
the PerioDci* or inhabitants of the country districts of Laconia, 
who are supposed to have been chiefly the remnant of the old 
A<!ha3an j»oj>ulation, but mixed with Dorians of a class inferior to 
tiie full citizens. Though excluded from political power, they 
were free. They possessed a portion of .the land, and were the 
only class engaged in commerce and manufactures. Below them 
were the Jlelotts, a class whose unfortunate condition passed 
into a proverb. The intensely bitter feeling between them and 
the Spartans was a gradual growth, though its seeds existed in 
their relations from the first. They were pure Greeks, reduced to 
servitude by conquest, as the penalty of their obstinate resistance, 
when the other Achasans submitted to the Dorian invaders. 
Their conefition was that of serfs bound to the sod, like the 
villeins of the middle ages, dwelling with their families on the 
lands which they farmed at a rent imder the Spartan proprietors. 
They attended their masters to the field as light-armed troops, and 
they seem never to have been bought or sold as slaves. They 
wore regarded as the property of the state, and could obtain free¬ 
dom by good service in war; but, in that case, they formed a 
separate class, under a distinctive name, the effect of which on 
their condition may be compared to the mark of coIotu* on a free 
negro in America. Their fixed position as cultivators of the ^oil 

* Tlie namo, wliich was not x>eculiar to Laconia, signifies “ dw^ers round ” the 
city. 
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made their lot better than common slavery; but tiieir haughty 
masters could not refrain from heaping wanton insults upon 
their rustic serfs, whose resentment was inflamed by the recollec¬ 
tion of their former condition as free Greeks. Hence came 
all the atrocities of servile revolts on the one hand, and on 
the other the cruelties prompted by an ever-present fear. The 
Spartan “ Crypteia ” is no solitary example in the history of the 
world of the attempt to find some relief from such fears in a 
system of indiscriminate massacre.* Sometimes, however, it was 
found convenient to use tlieir services in war as full-armed sohliers, 
and they were then usually emancii)atcd. The existence of such 
a class of. serfs in a free state is always fovmd to react upon the 
character of their masters, enhancing, it may be, their pride in 
their own freedom, but preventing that freedom from rising to the 
highest type of genuine liberty. 

The government of Sparta was framed in the same jealous and 
exclusive spirit as her social institutions. All political power was 
in the hands of the Sjiartans, who are said to have amounted, in 
the time of Lycurgus, to about 9000 men.f Tliey formed the 
Ecclesia, or assembly of the peoy)le, a body possessed of as little 
power as in the heroic age. The Senate, or body of Elders, com¬ 
posed of thirty members, not under sixty years of ago, and elected 
for life, replaced the Council of the Homeric kings. Tliey were a 
real deliberative assembly, and were also judges in all capital 
charges against a Spartan. At the head of the state, at least 
nominally, were the two kings, who were also numbered among 
the thirty senators. They performed the functions of thp heroic 
kings, commanding the armies, and oflbring the public sacrifices ; 
and, long after their power was restricted, as we shall presently see, 
tliey retained its form, and were hold in high reverence as the 
descendants of Hercules. We have seen that the cxislence of two 
kings at Sparta was explained by the tradition of their, descent 
from Eurysthenes and Procles, the twin sons of the Heraclid 
Aristodemus. However this may have been, the division of the 

* Tho Crypteia was a secret service, entniated by the Ephors to chosen Spartan 
youths, who went forth with a dagger and their necessary food, hiding daring th^ 
day, and in the night stabbing any Helots whom they met in the roads. 

+ The statement that Lycurgus divided the land of Sparta into 9000 equal lots for 
the Spartans, and the rest of Laconia into 30,000 for the Porioeci, however incredible 
as to the main facts, implies a traditional estimate of the relative numbers of tlio 
two classes. The Spartans declined rapidly in number. In the time of Aristotle 
there were only 1000, and in that of Agis only 700 full citizens, of whom 100 pos¬ 
sessed all the lofid. 
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royal power paved the way for that new authority which is the 
peculiar characteristic of the Spartan polity. The institution of 
the Ephor» is ascribed to Lycurgus, but it was probably a later 
encroachment, which only superseded the royal power by gradual 
steps. The Ephors were a Committee of Five, elected annually 
by the assembly of the people, and exercising the whole executive 
power, at home and abroad, secretly and without responsibility. 
They even arrested the kings, and fined them at their own pleasure, 
or brought them to trial before the Senate. Two of the Ephors 
accompanied the king in war, and formed a complete check upon 
his authority. The Sjiartan government must not be confounded 
with those aristocracies or oligarchies, in which the power resides 
with the nobles as opposed to the citizens in general, or with the 
few great families as opposed to the poprdar Many. As there 
were no other citizens but Spartans, so there were no other nobles 
than these citizens; and the institution of tlie Ejjhors was the 
very means by which the popular body obtained the power which 
had formerly resided with tlie kings. The exercise of that power 
by a small committee ensured secresy, dispatch, and a complete 
check on the kings and every other officer; while the annual elec¬ 
tion of the Ephors made them the real representatives of the 
popular "v^ll. The government qf Sparta was a true republic ; but, 
in relation to the great mass of the pncnfranchised Lacedeemo- 
nians, it was a republic of the aristocratic type. 

The Spartans, as we have already said, were a mere handful of 
conquerors in the midst of a hostile population. They trusted to 
the strength developed by their peculiar institutions, and never 
took up a defensive attitude. It is said that Lycurgus forbade the 
fortification of the city, which in fact was never enclosed by walls 
till the time of the Homans. It derived some protection from its 
site. The ‘^hollow liacedtcmon,” as Homer calls it, lay on the 
right bank of the Eurotas, about 20 mUes above the sea, in a 
valley shut in by Mount Menelaiura on the east and Taygetus on 
the west. Its houses were scattered over the plain in several 
distinct groups, or villages, never united into a regular town. 
This mode of building, together witli the inferiority of its public 
edifices, will account for the insignificance of its ruins as compared 
with those of Athens. Those mins, consisting chiefly of the 
agora and theatre, and some relics of the temples, strikingly fulfil 
the conjectures of Thucydides as to its state when destroyed. 

It was only after a long struggle that the Spartans becalne 
masters of the country thenceforth called Laconia. Ihe Achaeans 
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long maintained themselves at AmyclsB, the ancient city of Tyn- 
daruR, the fall of which gave rise to the proverh;—“ More taeittim 
than Amyclae.” The tradition went that the iHJople, wofn out 
with false alarms, passed a law forbidding any one to speak of the 
enemy; so that at last no one dared to announce their approach, 
and the city was surprised. The condition of the Helots was a 
permanent memorial of tlie resistance of many of the Achroans. 
We have already seen the Spartans engaged in successful war with 
Pheidon of Argos, soon after the beginning of the historic period; 
but their chief enterprise, in that early age, was the reduction of 
Messenia. This was effected in two great wars, the exact date of 
which is uncertain. The first Messenian War is usually placed at 
•B.C. 743—724, the second at b.c. 685—668. 

The details of these wars must be left to the historians of 
Greece. They abound in-romantic incidents, often turning upon 
the ambiguous responses of tlie Delphic oracle. Tlie hero of the 
first war, on the Messenian side, was Aristodemus, who devoted 
his daughter to death to fulfil an oracle, imd, when his country’s 
cause proved hopeless, slew himself ui)on her tomb. The conflict 
was begun, after provocations on both sides, by the Spartans, who 
suri)rised the fortress of Ainjheia without a declaration of war. 
From the fifth year of the war the Si)artans had the superiority 
in the field, but the Messenians maintained themselves in their 
stronghold of Ithomc for fifteen years more. They were at length 
comj)elled to abtmdon this fortress, whieh was rtized to the ground. 
Many of the Messenians escaped to Arcadia and Attica. The rest 
were reduced to the state of Helots, and were compelled to jiay 
half flie produce of their land to their new masters. Other 
Peloponnesian states took part in the war, the Corinthians on the 
side of Sparta, the Arcadians and Sicyonians on that of the 
Messenians. 

After thirty-nine years of submission, the Messenians. found a 
new leader in Aristomenes, a hero who ranks in history with the 
Saxon Hereward, William Wallace, and other props of a falling 
state. The story of his exploits, which we owe chiefly to the 
traveller Pausanias, in the time of the Antonines, is doubtless 
founded on patriotic ballads of slight historic value. He began his 
career by proving that a Messenian force could meet a Spartan 
army on equal terms; and followed up the success by entering 
Sparta at night and hanging up a shield in the temple of Athena 
of " the Brazen House, with an inscrii)tion declaring it to be dedi¬ 
cated by Aristomenes ftom the Spartan spoils. All Peloponnesus 
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}>ecame involved in the war; and it is significant of the jealousy 
inspired hy the growing power of Lacedeemon, that Argos, Arca¬ 
dia, Sicyon, luid Pisa sided witli the Messcuians, while Corinth 
alone joined the Spartans. The latter, however, had a more 
elfoctive ally in the Athenian poet, Tyrtaaus. Hio story goes that 
the S])artans, discouraged at the first exidoits of Aristomenes, 
consulted the Delphic oracle, which bade them seek a leader from 
Athens. The Athenians, too jealous to render any effectual aid, 
sent them a lame schoolmaster. But his martial ballads did more 
to urge on the Si)!i.rtans to victory than the highest military 
talent could have done. We still i)osscsr some fragments of the 
war-songs of Tyrt<eus. Of two great battles between the allied 
forces on holh sides, the first, that of “ the Boar’s Tomb,” gave a 
signal victory to the Messeninns, but in the second, the battle of 
“ the Oi’eat Ditch,” they were utterly defeated through the treason 
of the Arcadian chief, Aristocrates. Like Aristodemus in the first 
war, Aristomenes now abandoned the open field, and collected the 
remnant of In’s forces in a new stronghold ui)on Mount Ira. Here 
ho maintained himself for eleven years, rei)eatedly sallying forth 
to ravage liiiconia, while the Spartans were encann)ed at the foot 
of the nnnmtain. At length Ira was taken by surprise. Aristo- 
mencs, with a few brave tionirades, cut his way through the enemy, 
and escaped into Arcadia, and thence Jto llhodes. .His sons led 
some of the Mcssenic.ns to llhegiuni ; but the rest wore redu(;ed 
again to s(?rfdom. Messenia became a part of the territory of 
Ijaconia (b.o. 008), and it is not till three hundred years later that 
the Messenians rca|)|)ear in history. The Lacedaemonian pow'er 
was next extended northwards at the expense of the Arcaclians; 
but that jirimitive peo 2 )le kept the greater part of their coimtry 
free. The long resistance of Tegea, the story of which involves 
the curious legend of the finding of the bones of Orestes, ended 
in the submission of the Arcadian city to l)ccomc a subject ally of 
Lacedajmon, about n.c. 600. The aggrandisement of Sparta was 
completed by an accessiem of territory from Argos, including the 
eastern seaboard of Lac^onia and a distinct on the northern frontier. 
The jiosscssion of the latter was staked on the issue of a combat 
between three hundred champions on cither side, of whom only 
one Spartan and two Argives survived. The victory was claimed 
by both parties, and a general battle ended in the defeat of the 
Argives (b.c. 547). Thus the Spartans became masters of tjie 
whole southern portion of the Peloponnesus at the very time 
when Cyrus, having overthrown the Lydian Empire, was subju- 

z 
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gating tlie Greeks of Asia Minor. How fully they' were "recog¬ 
nized as the lending people of Greece is seen by the application of 
the Ionian Greeks to them for aid : tlieh’ proud sense of their own 
power was shown by the mandate lo the Persian conqueror, not t<) 
touch any of the Grecian cities, for they would not allow it. 

The other states of Greece, and Athens in particular, were in 
no condition to dispute the pre-eminence of Sparta. Nearly all of 
them were suffering from those revolutions from which Sparta 
had been saved by tlie institutions ascribed to Lycurgus. 'While 
she tdone had preserved the old kingly government of the heroic 
age, modified into a new constitution, tliey had abandoned it only 
to plunge into the conflict l>etween the Few and the Many for poli¬ 
tical ascendancy, or rather they had been drawn into that conflict 
by the natural progress of events. It is this that gives the states 
of Greece their vast importance in the political history of the 
world. On their narrow stage, and in a brief space of time, thej" 
passed through those exjierimcnts in government which otlu'r 
nations arc still trying, and which some have scai’cely yet begun. 
Their history, chronologically ancient, is really modern in respect 
of the principles ,it dcvclopes. 

Tlie patriarchal monarchies of the heroic age could not survive 
any great advance of tlie whole body of the citizens in wealth and 
intelligence ; and we havp amide evidence of such an advance 
about the beginning of the historic jicriod. In the Dorian states, 
especially, the chief families were at once aggrandized by the pos¬ 
session of the conquered land, ami by their prowess in eflecting the 
conquest. How powerfully such causes jict in raising a nobility to 
rivalry with the crown, is proved by the history of the medieval 
feudal monarchies. But in these, the large extent of the king¬ 
doms, and the necessity of union for external war as -well as in¬ 
ternal supremacy, were powerful motives for preserving kingly 
government. In Greece there was no wide territory to •defend or 
govern; no jealous nobles disposing of large forces, whose mutual 
discords might be tiuncd to the profit of the crown. Within the 
narrow bounds of a Greek city, each step of progress brought the 
nobles nearer to the king; and he had no scope for placing his 
power on a wider basis. Tims the royal dignity seems to have 
died out without any violent revolutions, and the government 
passed into the hands of the nobles, who had formed, in the 
heroic age, the council of the king. A remnant of the more 
nncieiit form was preserved in the presidency of a chief magis- 
ii-ate, who bore various names, and this honour was in some cases 
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given first to the old royal family. The office soon became elec¬ 
tive, and tenable for a limited period, under a complete responsi¬ 
bility to tlio body of the nobles. By some such process as this, 
the stejjs of which differed little in the different states of Greece, 
the patriarchal monarchies were transformed into Oligarchies, 
based on birth and property in the land. 

This advance in the power of the nobles could not leave the 
body of free citizens as they were. When the right of the “Jove- 
born king” was on(;c called in question, the door was opened to the 
claims of the free-born citizen. Here, again, the narrow limits 
and compact structure of the Grecian states simplified tlie problem. 
There was no room for elaborate systems of representation or for 
ingenious varieties of franchise. Excepting tlie lowest class of 
rural labourers, and a few others, all were present in the city, or 
within easy reach of it, ready to take a personal share in the 
government as soon as the opjiortunity should ofier. The class 
consisting of tlie smaller landed pro])rietors, the artisans, and the 
tradcTs, were growing in wealtli, intelligence, .an*! numbers, whilst 
the nobles were becoming subject to that steady decay which is 
the doom of all exclusive aristoci'acies. All tilings tended to the 
substitution of democracy for oligarchy, a change which, all history 
I>roves, can hardly be effected without a violent revolution. 

Meanwlille, however, a new power api>earcd upon the stage, to 
break the force of the transition. The greatest danger to an 
oligarchy is the certainty that some of its members will break 
awaj”^ from the traditions and system of the body, and assume the 
character, ei^er of usurj)ers in their own strength, or of cham- 
jiions of jiopular rights. So it was in Greece: as the aristocratic 
goven-nments lost strength, the supremo power was seized by that 
class of ailventurers w'hom they called Tyrants. This word im¬ 
plies an illegal assumirfion and arbitrary exercise of power, but 
not noc;e(,sarily any cruelty or harshness. The inevitable tendency 
of despotic power to be thus abused gave rise to the common 
meaning of the word. Tlie veiy' possession of such power hardens 
the heart and stimulates self-will. Every appearance, or oven 
fear of o])position, is a new motive for cruelty and oppression. 
The power first seized from tlie nobles, often in the name of public 
liberty, and with the consent of the peojde, was maintained by 
tJxe sujyport of foreign mercenaries ; and the peojde saw their old 
nobles driven into exile, without any gain of liberty to themselves. 
In spite, therefore, of great material improvements in the cities 
they governed, and of their patronage of literature and art, the 
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Thants grew not only unpopular, but detested; and oven their 
assassination was regarded as a glory instead of a crime. The 
Lacedfemonians were not slow to take advantage of this feelings 
and to aid in overturning the despots as a step towards the re¬ 
storation of oligarchy. Their policy was more successful in the 
means than in the end; and the fall of the Tyrants was generally 
succeeded by a struggle between the Many and the Few, the latter 
being supported, wherever it was possible, by the power of 
Sparta. 

The age of tlie Tyrants may be defined generally as extending 
over the century and a half from n.c. 650 to i».c. 500. We shall 
soon see how, at Athens, their expulsion precipitated the Persian 
war. Meanwhile their rule in other cities demands some notice. 
The most powerful states of the Peloponnesus, after Si^arta and 
Argos, were Corinih on the istlunus, and Sicyon to the west of it. 
In both, the power of the Tyrants lasted longer than in any other 
Grecian state, probably for the reason that tliey sprang from the 
people, and not fi’om the Dorian nobility. In Sicyon, Orthagoras, 
of the old Achaean race, overthrew the Dorian oligarchy, and 
established a dJ^lasty which lasted from about b.c. 670 to about 
B.C. 500. It entlcd with Cleisthenes, the most distinguished of 
the line, who only left a daughter, and her marriagQ. with the 
Athenian Mcgacles added ,the traditional fame of the house of 
Sicyon to the pride of the Alcmajonidro. Tliis lady, Agarista, 
became the mother of Clcisllienees, wImj founded the Athenian 
democracy. 

Corinth furnishes the best example of a tyranny*, bolh in its 
brilliant and its hateful features. Cypselus, a man of the people, 
whose mother belonged to the ruling house of tlic liacchiadje, but 
had been treated as an outcast because of her lameness, overthrew 
their oligarchy, and ruled as the champion of iiopular rights (b.c. 
655). His son, Periander, reigned for forty years (b.c. 625 to 585) 
with cruel despotism at home; but he made Corinth the great 
maritime and commercial state of Greece. To this rank she 
seemed destined by her position on the isthmus, commanding all 
the land traffic between Peloponnesus and northern Greece, and 
communicating with the eastern and western seas by the j)orts of 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum. The first of those ships of war which 
were called triremes^ from tlieir tliree banks of oars, are said to 
have been built at Corinth. As early as b.o. 700, she had founded 
a colony on the island of Corcyra ( Corfu)^ a name most memorable 
in Grecian history from that day to our own. Corcyra soon 
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acquired, xmder the Dorian settlers, the maritime fame which she 
was believed to have possessed as Scheria, the island of Ilomer’s 
Phasacians.* In her turn she colonized Leucas, another of the 
Ionian islands, besides Ambracia, Anactorium, and Epidamnus, 
on the mainland. According to Grecian law, these were colonies 
of the mother city; but tlie Corc 3 rr 8 eans were powerfiil enough to 
maintain a practical independence, and they met the Corinthians 
in the first sea fight recorded in Greek history (n.c. 664). The 
renewal of the conflict at a later period was a chief cause of tlie 
Peloponnesian war. Meanwhile, it is a striking proof of Peri- 
ander’s power, that all these colonics in the Ionian Sea were sub¬ 
ject to his sway ; but the story of his son Lycophron’s retirement 
in anger to Corcyra, and his murder there by the Corcyraeans, 
seems to show that they were quite ready to resiune the inde- 
I»cndence which wo soon find tliem asserting. Periander’s patron¬ 
age of art and letters is rendered memorable by the case of the 
tlithyrambic i>oct, Arion of Lesbos, whose romantic story proves 
tliat we are liot yet entirely clear of the atmosjjhere of legend. 
The poet hud left the court of Corintli for a musical contest in 
Sicily, and was ret\irning victorious, in a Corinthian ship, when the 
rich i)rescuts he had with him tempted the cupidity of the sailors. 
Though deaf to his i)rayers for life, they accepted his offer to 
l)lay them one last strain upon the harp. Tlie poet placed himself 
in festal dress at the ship’s jirow, sang an exquisite hymn to the 
gods, and then cast himself into the sea. The charm of his music 
had attracted a shoal of doljihins round the ship, and one of them 
took up the poet and carried him safe to Taenarus. Petumiug to 
Corinth, he was welcomed with delight by Periandcr, who punished 
the sailors as they deserved. The power of I’eriander was only 
retained for,three years by his successor, who is said to have been 
put down by the Lacedaemonians. 

The iKiighbouriiig state of Megara, also situated on the isthmus, 
between Corinth and Attica, affords an interesting example of the 
jiarty conflicts which followed the fall of the Tyrants. A tyranny 
was set up by Theagenes, in the name of the pojiular party, about 
B.O. 630; but he was exiiclled about B.C. 600. The Many then rose 
against the Few, amidst tlie wildest excesses of social, as well as 
political revolution. Property was confiscated, debts were can¬ 
celled, and creditors were compelled to refund tlie intei*est already 

* Tlio identification, though commonly made by the ancients, is wholly con¬ 
jectural. 
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paid; the poor feasted at the expense of the rich; and, as was 
usual in such revolutions, the leaders of the defeated party were 
driven into exile. These outrages prove the intolerable oppression 
that provoked them, and we have the testimony of the poet 
Theognis, himself a member of the aristocratic party, to the real 
improvement which the revolution made in the condition of the 
people, whom poverty and debt had reduced virtually to serfdom. 
After a long struggle, the oligarchy was restored in Megara. 

The like revolutions took jilace in the Hellenic colonics; and a 
greater i>oet, the renowned Alciwus, reveids to us the fierce s])irit 
of the contest at Mytilcne, in the ishmd of Lesbos, where he him¬ 
self belonged to the party of the nobles. This state furnishes an 
interesting vjiriety of the despotic form of government. The chief 
l»opidar leader was Pittacus, one of the Seven Sages of Greece, 
who had joined with the aristocratic leaders in expelling the tyrant 
Melanchrus (b.c. 612), and who had afterwards commanded in a 
war against the Athenians in the Troad. "When, in the civil war 
that followed, the people were hard pressed by the exiled nobles, 
they aiipointed Pittacus to the office of AElsymnetcs, or Dictator, 
wliich he resigned* after hohling it for ten years (n.c. 589—579), 
having by his wisdom and moderation carried the state safely 
through the i>assage to a free rei^ublic. • 

Most of the Greek cities of Asia had then- tyrants, whoso usurj)a- 
tion was favoured by Persia; and we shall soon have to recur to 
their relations to the empire. A citizen of a free state might be 
the tjTrant of a colony :— 

“Tile Tyrant oftlie CTiersoncso 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades! ” 

Tlie most splendid and successful of these Asiatic Tyrants, rivalling 
the fame of Periaudor, was that Polycrates, of Samos, who has 
been already mentioned as the friend of Amasis, king of Hgypt.* 
About the end of the reign of Cyrus, he usuriied the government 
of the island, with the aid of his brothers, one of whom he soon 
murdered, and banished the other. He adorned Samos with 
splendid buildings, and patronized artists and men of letters, the 
most distinguished of whom was the poet Anacreon. By means of 
his powerful fleet he conquered most of the neighbouring islands, 
and even some towns on the mainland, and repulsed a joint attack 
by-the Spartans and Corinthians. Long after the submission of 

* Chap, viii., p. 137. 
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the other cities and islands, he defied the power of Persia, till 
Orcetes, the satrap of Lydia, treacherously enticed him. to the 
mainland, and crucified him on the sea-shore (b.c. 522). We shall 
speak of the celebrated Tyrants of Sicily, in describing the Greek 
colonies in that island. * 

The one state which exhibits, most strikingly of all the rest, the 
2 )olitical changes of the age; the one which pushed democratic 
liberty to its utmost bounds; bore tlio brunt of the conflict with 
Persia, founded a maritime omj[>ire, and achieved the more lasting 
intellectual sujiremacy of Greece, was Athens. It is needless to 
describe the well-known site, 

“ 'Wliero on the iEgsoan shore n city stands, 
liuilt uoUy ; ]nire the air and light the soil ; 

Athens, tlie eye of tlreooo, mother of arts 
And elotj[ucnce, native to fatuous wits.” 

The great Ionian families of Attica claimed to be Autoch¬ 
thones, or children of their own land ; and their traditions spoke 
of a time when the rugged soil barely supported a rude and scanty 
jtopulation, and the Acroiiolis was still a naked rock. The Egy|}- 
tisin Cecroi»s, as we have seen, was said to have first imported the 
arts of civilization, and to have taught the 2 Jeople to build cities, 
lie collected the scattered natives hito twelve states, each with its 
city and i)etty king, and buUt the city,, which was called after him 
Cecroi)ia, on the rock afterwards so famous as the Acropolis * of 
Athens. The contest which ensued between Poseidon, the great 
deity of the Ionian race, and Athena, the goddess of arts and arms, 
for the possession of the new city, was one of the most favourite 
Attic legends, and formed the subject of the sculi)tured group in 
the western i)cdimcnt of the Parthenon. Jove and the other deities 
jiresided over the trial, which depended on the production of the 
gift most useful to mankind. Poseidon struck the earth, and 
called forth the war-horse; Athena bade the olive spring out of 
the ground, and so won tlie city, which was henceforth called after 
her name. The myth is doubtless significant, and it seems to 
imply a modification of the old religion of the lonians by some 
now element, not only of worship but of civUization. That same 
element, whatever it may have been, appears to have given Athens 

• The name, though used comtnonly in this specific sense, is properly generic, sig¬ 
nifying the Summit City. Such rocks were often choson as the sites of Greek cities ; 
and, as the plain beneath was gradually occujtied with houses, the original fortress 
hecume at once the citadel, for purposes of defoueo, and tlio sacred enclosure con¬ 
taining the chief temples of the gods. 
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the pre-eminence over the rural communities, and ultimately these 
were merged into one state, with Athens for the capital. This 
change, which was antecedent to recorded history, is expressed by 
the mythical tradition,-that Theseus caused the citizens of the 
other cities to remove to Athens, ki which all political rights 
became centred; the rustic population alone remaining behind, to 
till the land. 

The whole period of monarchy at Athens lies within the mythical 
age, and tradition connects its end with the great Durian migration. 
After achieving the conquest of Peloponnesus, the Dorians made 
repeated inroads into Attica. An oracle promised tliem the victory, 
if they spared the life of the king; but their hoj)es were frus(.rate<l 
by the self-devotion of the king, Codrus, who entered their camp 
in disguise, provoked a quarrel, and was slain.* Itesolving that 
the royal title shouhl never be borne by one less worthy, the 
Athenians substituteil for it that of Archon i^Jiuler), which 
remained hereditary in the family of Codrus for thirteen genera¬ 
tions. The last of these Perpetual Archons was ISIedon (n.c. 
T52). Upon his death, the duration of the oflice was limited to 
ten years, but it i;emained in the family of Codrus till b.c. 714, 
when it was throvTi open to all tlie nobles. 

At length, in B.c. G83, the executive of Athens was cast into its 
final form. Nine archons wepe elected j'ear by year from the nobles. 
Tlic first was called, by way of dignity, simi)ly Archon^ and also 
Archon KjionynmsA because, in the Athenian reckoning, each year 
was distinguished by the name of i<s chief magistrate. Ilesidcs 
presiding over the whole body, he had jurisdiction in all inatlers 
relating to the families of the citizens. Another relic of the old 
patriarchal monarchy was preserved in the functions and title of 
the Archon IBasilens who had the direction of religious 

aftairs and ceremonies, including the trial of homicides. The third, 
or Polemareh\ besides the command of the troops, had thealecision 
of all causes between citizens and foreigners, and was a sort of 
foreign minister. The other six were called Thesmothctcc (i.e., Imw- 
yivers); not that they had what we now call legislative 2 >ower, but 
because their judicial^decisions fixed the traditional unwritten law, 
which they administered. The body of Archons contimxcd as long 
as the republic ; but, as wo shall presently see, their functions 
were in a great degree superseded under the democracy. 

• Tho chronograpliers placo the date of Codrus shout b.c. 1045, sixty years after 
the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus. 

t That is, “ giving his name to ” the year. 
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Such is the traditional account of the transition from monarchy 
to oligarchy in the Athenian state, which seems to have been 
effected without any violent revolution. The Council of the hea-oic 
age was rcjdaced by the Senate, afterwards called Areopagus, from 
its place of meeting.* This Senate was composed entirely of 
the Nobles, or JEujjatridcP., and its ranks were filled ujj by the 
-Ajchons, as tliey retired from office. The whole body of citizens 
was organized on the basis of the family constitution. There were 
four Tribes, each divided into three Phratriai (Brotherhoods); 
each Phratr»f into thirty Gentes (Clans), and esich Gens into thirty 
h'jimilics. Thus there were 4 Tribes, 12 Phratries, 360 Gentes, 
and 10,800 Families, numbers which of course could not have 
been exactly maintained. -In each of these divisions there was a 
common organization for social and religious purijoses. Tlirough- 
out the whole constitution the ruling i)rincii)le was that of birth; 
{iu<l none were prouder of their birth than the Athenian aristocracy. 

The want of written laws jdaced an almost unlimited power in 
the hands of the Archons, wliich was naturally used in favour of 
their own class ; and the sanguiiiarj^ legislation of Draco (n.c. 624), 
instead of afibrding any relief, seems only to have ijeri)ctuated the 
severe iuterjjrctatitm of the law by the Archons. Death was made 
the penaltyAfor almost every offence, and it was well said that the 
laws of Draco were written in blood. The people found a cham¬ 
pion in one of the nobles, named Cylon, who, encouraged by an 
ambiguous oracle, and aided bj' Thcagenes, the Tyrant of Megara, 
Avhose daughter he had married, seized the Acropolis at the time 
of the Olympic festival (b.C!. 612). Tlie insurrection failed; but 
it led to inij)ortant consequences. Megaclcs, the -Archon, enticed 
the comnules of Cylon from their sanctuary at the altar of Athena 
by a ]iromisejof safetj”, and then jiut them to death. The stain of 
his sacrilege w'as imj)nted to the whole of the great family of the 
Alcmfeonklai, to wffiich Megaclcs belonged, and, after some delay, 
they wore banished as a polluted race (b.c. 597). The city was 
I>urified by the Cretan seer, E 2 >imenidcs (n.c. 596). 

These events were followed by the greatest constitutional change 
yet made at Athens, the legislation of Solon. , Most readers arc 

• Tho “ Hill of Arcis (Mars) ” is one of the isolated rocks whioli rise from the plain 
of Athens. Its site is between tho Acropolis and the I*nyx ; the latter being tlio hill 
on tljo slope of which was tho place of meeting for tho Pofnilar Assembly. The name 
Areopagus was first given to tho aiicieiit Senate when Solon established the Connell 
of Four Hundrotl. AVhen it afterwards lost its legislative functions, it retained the 
highest dignity os a court of religions judicature. 
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familiar with the story of the sage’s first aj)pcarance in public life, 
to give, under the disguise of madness, advice which wisdom was 
not permitted to utter, and thereby to eflbct the important con¬ 
quest of Salamis* (b.c. 600). lie is said to have moved in the 
Amphictyonic Council the resolution against CiiTha, which began 
the First Sacred War jf but the storj’- that he eftectcd the reduc¬ 
tion of the city by poisoning tlie water of the river I’leistus is pro¬ 
bably a late invention. A poet as well as a j)liilosoplior, at a time 
when wisdom chose the medium of 2 »oetry, Solon not only invoked 
the Muse to stir up the spirit of i)atriotic conquest, but descril»ed 
in his verses the wretched disorganization of his country. Still he 
was trusted by the Eiqiatrids, among whom he held high rank, as 
the descendant of Codrus. It was by his advice that the Alciuseo- 
nidse were induced to submit to trial on the charge of sacrilege. 
Weakened by their exile, the nobles i)referred entrusting Solon 
with the refoim which had become inevitable, rather than to be 
8 wei)t away by the impending revolution, lu the year n.c. 594 
they chose him Arehon, with full i)ower to make new laws. It 
was on this oc-casiou that Solon gave the mcmoruhlo warning 
against lawless tmibition, which has been illustrated by all history 
down to our own times. Urge<l by his friends to make himself 
Tj-rant of Athens, and even taunted with madness for,refusing to 
haul up the net \^hen the fish were caught, he rci)lied that 
“ tyranny might be a fair country, only there ivus no m/y out oj 
it.'" The answer says as much for his far-sighted tliscernment of 
political wisdom, as for his plain sense of i)oliticjd honesty. 

The evil relations that had grown u]>, as in the rest of Greece, 
between the rich nobles and the jworer citizens were comjdicated 
in Attica by other elements. The very formation of the i)eniusidat 
had a marked influence on the social divisions of its i) 02 >ulation. 
The rugged limestone mountains, which cover the northern and 
eastern parts, enclose, where they aiq)roacli tlie sea,»csi)ccially 
towards the western coast, plains of comj»aratively large extent 
and of considerable fertility. These plains were the x>ossessious of 
the Eupatridse, wliile the poorer projmetors had to content them- 


* The Athenians soon wrested the island from the Megariaiis; but they were only 
•eenred in its possession by a decision of the Lacodeemunians, b.c. 590. Thu loss of 
Salomis gave rise to a lasting fund of Megara against Athens, 
t B.C, 595. See alwvo, p. 329. 

Its decided shajio of a triangular promontory, like Cornwall, emling in 
“ Sunium’s marble steep,” was expressed by its must ancient name of AcH, he., the 
Bromontory, 
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selves with the sterile highlamls. But, besides this, the large 
seaboard of Attica, and the adventurous character of her jjeople, 
gave rise to a commerce which, while adding to the wealth of the 
nobles, created also an indei)endent maritime population, dwelling 
on the coast. Hence had arisen, not as elsewhere two, but three 
divisions of the citizens, the I^wlanders, or rich proprietors of the 
plains ; the Jlighlamlens, or iJoor cultivators of the hills; and the 
l*arali* or mex'cautile people of the sea-shore. The existence and 
growing pro.spority of the last class heightened the social contrast 
between the other two, and their free sixirit threatened the power 
of the oligarchy. The gulf between the rich and poor was of 
necessity always widening. . The })Oor borrowed of the rich, 
idedging their jiersons as well as their projicrty ; and then, under 
the severe laws of debt, they became their serfs. Some were even 
sold into foreign slavery. Such a state of things, recurring as it 
does in the history of aristocratic republics^and monarchies, teixds 
to prove the wisdom and mercy of the Mosaic law of the jubilee. 
A similar remedy was adopted ))y Solon for the emergency in his 
celebrated ordinance of the JScisarht/ieia, or shaking off of bm'thens. 
This law set free all the estates and persons that had been pledged 
to creditors, and means were taken to ransom those who had been 
sold abroad as slaves. At the same time, Solon is said to have 
reduced the standard of the coinage, by inci'easing its nominal 
value, to assist creditors who had suffered loss by the former mea¬ 
sure in meeting their own engagements.f 

Having thus removed the chief source of enmity between class 
and class, and having repeided the sanguinary laws of Draco, 
Ktdijn was called, by the united voice of the Athenians, to remodel 
their jwditieal constitution. He adoi)ted an entirely new j)rincii>le 
for the adjus 4 f.ment of i»olitical rights, the first w'orking of which 
did not materitdly disturb the existing balance of iiolitical power. 
The basis v)f his system was what the Greeks called timocntcy —a 
distribution of power to the citizens according to their wealth. 

As the Kni»atrids were by fur the wealthiest class, they were not 
Budileuly dej)rived of their ascendancy ; but the way was open for 
the otlier citizens, and especially those enriched by commerce, to 


* Tho Greek w«ml is borrowed for wnut of a single English term : the two other 
closson wore culled in ttreck Pedieia and Diacrii. 

+ llcs])ectiug tho details of these mcusui'os, the points of jwlitical economy involv^ 
in them, and their cliect in obviating tho recurroneo both of similar evils and 
similar i-omedies, see tho uiusterly discussion of Mr. Grote, HiMorif oj Greece, vol. iii. 
chap. xi. 
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political power. Solon made an assessment of the landed property 
of all the citizens, taking the medimnus of agricultural produce 
(about a bushel and a half) as the standard of value, and as equi¬ 
valent to a drachma in money; * and he divided them into four 
classes, according to their annual income. The first class -were 
named, with careful avoidance of all aristocratic titles, from the 
amount of tlieir income (500 medimni and upwards) Pentneosio- 
medimni. They alone were eligible for the Archoushii) and other 
high offices ; and, as we shall presently sec, they bore by far the 
largest share of the public burthens. The second class were called 
tlie Horsemen (or Knights), because tliey were bound to serve as 
cavalry, providing and equi2)ping their horses at their t)wu 
exjiensc. They filled the inferior offices in the state, farmetl the 
revenue, and had the commerce of the country for the most j)art 
in their hands. Their activity and intelligence combined with 
their secondai^' rank (p jdace tlie balance of jiower veiy much in 
their hanils. Tlie third class were cjilletl Zengitee (Yokesmen) 
from theu* abilitj' to kcei) a yoke of oxen : the name marks them 
as small farmers. They served in the heavy-armed infantry; and, 
in common with’the two higher classes, were subject to a i»ropertj'- 
tax, which was assessed at a graduated rate.'f All whose aunnal 
income fell short of 200 medimni fi)rmed the fourth class, called 
Thetes. Tliey served as light-armed tr<K»i)s, were exem2>t from the 
2iroperty-tax and disqualified for public ofiicc. lint they were not 
excluded from all 2>olitical 2^owcr: they had a vote in the i)02»ular 
assemblj', where their numbers would give them an influential 
voice in the election of the Archons and other officers, and in the 
judgment passed iqjon their conduct at the ex2)iration t»f their year 
of office. This direct res2)on8ibility of all the magistrates to the 
popular assembly was the most democratic of the ipstitutions of 
Solon ; and though the government wsis still in the hands of the 
oligarchy, Solon clearly foresaw, if he di<l not 2iur2>o.sc'iy 2»i'e2iare 
for, the preponderance of the popular element. As a security 
against the adoption of hasty measures by the assembly, ho insti¬ 
tuted the Senate of Four Hundred, chosen year by year from the 

• The Athenians used a silver ctirrency, the purity of which was proverbial 
throughout Greece. Its principal unit was the drachma, a coin nearly equal in value 
to the French franc. Its worth, comx>uted by the present value of silver, is Ojrf. ; but 
how little idea such computations give of the real value of*Bncieiit money, in ex¬ 
change for the most necessary commodities, is soon by tljo statement in the text. 

'+ The details of Athenian taxation are far too intricate and important to bo 
explained here. They are fully discussed in the Ilistorica of Bishop Thirlwall and 
Mr. Grotc, and in Smith’s Dvetionary of AntiquUiea, 
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four old Ionic tribes by the peoide, to whom they were responsible. 
Their office was to prepare all business for tlie pf>pnlaT assembly, 
to re'^late its meeting's, and to give effect to its resolutions. Tlie 
Areopagus retained its ancient functions, to which Solon added a 
general oversight over the public institutions and over tlie private 
life of the citizens. Solon enacted many other laws for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the regulation of social life, and the encourage¬ 
ment of commerce, wliich cannot here be described in detail. His 
whole legislation tended to cultivate a patriotic public spirit, and 
an energetic development of tlie resources of the state; and it 
prepared tlie way for a safe transition to a more popular form of 
government. How fully Solon comjirehended tlie true princijile of 
legislation is jiroved by the sajdng attributed to him, that his laws 
were not the best he could have made, but the best that tlie Athe¬ 
nians were able to receive. One of the most interesting parallels 
in history is furnished by the contemiiorary legislation at Rome 
by Servius Tullius, whose constitution was likewise based on a 
census of the citizens according to their property. 

To secure a fair trial for his constitution, and to avoid impor¬ 
tunities for its amendment, Solon took his departure from Athens 
for the jicriod of ten years, during which he bound the Athenians 
bj" an oath ,to make no alterations in his laws. He visited Egypt 
and CNiirus, and jiroliably Asia Minor; .but the beautiful story of 
his interview with Croosus is usually rejected on chronological 
grounds. lie returned to Athens about B.c. 5 G 2 , to find his work 
at the i)oint of destruction by tlie ambition of a kinsman and 
friend of his outi, the associate of his labours for Athens. Tlie 
old dissensions had lirokcn out afresh during his absence, and the 
party of the Highlands had found a leader in a noble named 
Pisistratus, w'ho traiced his descent from Pisistratus, the son of 
Nestor, and whose mother was first cousin to Solon. His wealtli 
an<l liberality, his eloquence and fame in war, secured the favour 
of the popular party, which a bold stratagem stirred up to fury 
against his enemies. One day he drove into the crow'ded agora, 
bleeding from self-inflicted wounds, and declared that he had been 
waylaid and nearly murdered in the country. An assembly 
hastily convened voted him a guard of fifty citizens, armed with 
clubs ; he increased its number; and soon ventured to seize the 
Acropolis (b.c. 500 ). Solon alone had the courage to upbraid the 
citizens with their weakness in permitting this usurpation, from 
which he had already tried in vain to dissuade his kinsman. Pisis- 
tratus bore with magnanimity an opposition which met with no 
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support: aud Solon died peacefully within two years at the age of 
eighty. He is said even to have been consulted hy Pisistratus, 
whose first government was conducted witli no fttrtlicr violation of 
the law than the outrage of the usurpation itself. A combination 
of the parties of the Plain and the Shore soon drove him into 
exile; but their mutual hatred broke out afresh; and Megacles, 
the leader of the faction of tlie Shore, formed an alliance with 
Pisistratus, giving him his daughter in marriage. Pisistratus 
re-entered Athens in his chariot, with a woman chosen for her great 
stature, and clad with the mgis and helmet of Athena, and the 
people welcomed him as rcstoretl to them by the goddess. Ho 
took tlie daughter of Megacles for his wife, but in name only, as 
he would not mingle his blood with the accursed race of the 
Alcmreonids. This insult drove Megacles to renew his alliantie 
with Lycurgus, the leader of the party of the Plain ; and Pisis¬ 
tratus was exi)clled for the second time. lie spent ten years at 
Eretria in Eubcea, using liis great wealth to collect forces for his 
restoration. AVhen at length he landed at IMarathon, his enemies 
wore taken by surprise: a victory in one battle Avas followed up by 
an amnesty to all who would submit; and the leaders of the other 
parties left the country. 

Having no mind to risk a third expulsion, Pisistratus hired a 
body of iliracian mercenaries, and sent the children of the citizens 
whom ho su8j)ected as liostages to tlie island of Naxos. Like the 
Homan -Caesars, he veiled his desiiotic, power under the foi'ins of 
the constitution, and even submitted himself to the judgment of 
the Areopagus on a charge of murder; but his accuser did not 
ventirre to api)ear. Ho maintained his popularity by mingling 
generosity with affability, opened his gardens to the citizens, 
adorned the city with splendid edifices, and cxt(!n<led a munificent 
patronage to art and letters. He was the first Greek who founded 
a public library; and it was by his care that tlie Homeric poems 
were first collected into one volume. , In short., Pisistratus used 
his power in a manner only paralleled by Julras Caesar ; and if the 
plea of benefit to his subjects, so often advanced to cover worse 
usurpations, could ever avail tlie despot, it might have been said 
with truth ^at 

“ Such chains as his were sure to bind.” 

He died- thirty-three years after his first usuri>ation (b.c. 627). 

His sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, succeeded to his principles of 
government; and we have the decisive testimony of Tliucydidcs, 
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that they cultivated wisdom and virtue. Hipparchus, in particular, 
imitated his father’s patronage of art and letters ; and the great 
lyric j)oet8, Anacreon and Simonides, were among tliosc entertained 
at his court. But his sensual passion supplied the test which 
sooner or later reveals the insecure basis of a Tyranny. Tlie cele¬ 
brated story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton compels us for the 
first time to notice tliat hateful practice which the Greeks 
called ptederastia, and which forms the deepest shacle in Paul’s 
dark picture of the heathen world.* Harmodius, a beautiful 
youth, beloved by a citizen of moderate rank, named Aristogeiton, 
rejected the temi)tations of Hij>parchus, who took his revenge by 
iniblicly excluding the sister of Hmmodius from the honour of 
carrying one of ilie ssicrcd baskets in the procession of Athena. 
Incensed by this insult, Harmodius plotted with Aristogeiton the 
death of both the Tyrants. Only a few wore admitted to the i)lot; 
an<l its execution was fixctl for the great feast of the Panathenaja, 
when those who luul to take ])art in the procession could a])pear in 
arms without suspicion. The day came; the conspirators assem¬ 
bled with hidden daggers in addition to their other arms ; and 
Hijtpias was airangiug tlie procession in the (Jeramicus, when 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton were alarmed at seeing him in familiar 
coiiversatifyi wntli one of <lie consyiirators. Thinking themselves 
betrayed, they resolved at all events to J)o riwenged upon Hippar¬ 
chus ; and rushing into the city, with their daggers concealetl in 
the injTtle boughs which they carried in honour of the goddess, 
they slew him where they found him. Harmodius was at once 
slain by the guai’ds ; Aristogeiton was rescued by the crowd, but 
wjis afterwards taken, and died under the torture. They wore 
honoured ever after as the first martyrs to the principle of Ityranni- 
cidc, and 

“ Tlie 8word in myrtle dressed ” 

became a.household word with the Athenians. Meanwhile Hip- 
pias’s jiresence of. mind disarmed the rest of tlie conspirators. 
The guilty and the suspected were put to cruel deaths. Tlie whole 
spirit of the government was changed; arbitrary taxes wore 
imjiosed ; and tlie worse features of a Ityranny were developed. 
Hiiipias took measures to sccture aid from Persia for his govern¬ 
ment, or a refuge in case of his expulsion (b.c. 514). 

• For four years he maintained his power against the discontent 
of the people and the attacks of the banished Alcmmonids. These 
had secured the favour of the Delphic oracle by their liberality in 

• Bomans i. 26. 27. 
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executing their contract for rebuilding the temple | * and its voice 
was heard, like that of Cato in the Roman pienate, reiterating the 
same response :—“ Athens must be liberated.” The Lacedajmo- 
nians, now at the height of their power, an<l jjroud of having put 
down the rest of the Tyrants throughout Greeexj, resolved to obey 
the oracle. After a brief struggle, Ilippias retired to Sigeuin in tlie 
Troad (b.c. 510). Ho afterwards rei)airod to the court of Darius, 
became his adviser in planning the attack on Greece, and himself 
guided the expedition of Datis and Artaphernes to the plain of 
Marathon. Some said that he fell in the battle, others that ho 
died at Lemnos on his return. The family of the Pisistratids were 
doomed to peri^otual banishment, and wei’o ever afterwards excc]>ted 
from acts of amnesty. Their rule had lasted exactly fifty years, 
reckoning from the first usurjiation of Pisistratus. Its whole 
story forms one of the most instructive lessons in all liistory 
against the usurpation of a j)rivatc caiizen, on whatever pi-etext, 
and however his 2 )ower may be used. 

The Lacedmmonians retired from Athens after the dcjiarturc of 
Hippi as, but not till their king, Cleonienes, had established close 
relations of friendship with Isagoras, the leader of the aristo(!ratic 
I)arty. Opi)Osed to him was Oleisthenes, the head of the Alc- 
maionids, who found themselves in a strange jiosition between 
their claims of high indylity and the ban that rested on their 
family. After some struggles, in which Isagoras got the better, 
Cleisthenes threw himself ui)on the peo 2 )le, aiul eftected a change 
in tlic constitution, which formed the true establishment of the 
Athenian democracy. Herodotus says, “ Ho took into partner¬ 
ship the Peojde, who had before been excluded from everything,” 
proving how little importance the historian attached to the germs 
of popular power in the constitution of Solon. 

Cleisthenes began by remodelling the basis of citizenship, which 
had hitherto rested on the old i>atriarchal system of the,four Ionic 
tribes, with their brotherhoods, clans, and faioilics. But, as was 
natural in a i>rosperous commercial and maritime state, Attica 
contained a large free poiiulation which had no place in tliese cor¬ 
porations, and so no franchise. Cleisthenes divided the whole 
country into demea,'\ each of which managed its own local affairs ; 

* The temple was burnt in B.C. 648. Tarty spirit attributed the conflagration to 
tbe Tisistr^tida. 

'+ Tbeso divisions may be compared to parisTies. The word signifies peoples, as if 
each deme were a miniature of the whole body of the people. The number of demos 
was afterwards 174 ; the original number under Cleisthenes is unknown. 
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and he grouped the demes into ten nefwr tribes. The demes com¬ 
posing each were not contiguous, lest the old local factions should 
preponderate in particular tribes. All freemen, including some at 
least of the resident foreigners and emancipated slaves,* were 
enrolled in the demes, and so became members of the tribes, which 
entirely superseded the four old Ionian tribes. 

Solon’s Senate of Four Hundred became now a Senate of Five 
Hundred, fifty members being elected from each tribe. The mode 
of election was by lot; but it is uncertain whether this was the 
case from the first, f To this body Cleisthcnes committed the chief 
functions of executive government. It sat in permanence; and its 
business was arranged on a curious ai'tificial system. The senate 
was divided into ten sections, or committees, one for each tribe, 
called the Prytanies ; and a similar division was made of the year, 
thirty-five days each being allotted to six of tlie prytanies, and 
thirty-six daj's each to the other four. Tliese made uj) the common 
year of twelve lunar months, or 354 days. Each prytauy had the 
presidency of the Senate and Ecclcsia during its term, in an order 
decided by lot. Every jirytany of fifty members was subdivided into 
five committees of ten, each of which. held the presi«iency for 
seven days with the title of Proedri (Presidents); and out of these 
a chuirman^( K 2 >iistaf(;ii) was chosen by' lot every day'-, to preside in 
the Senate and the Ecclesia, and'to keei» the keys of the Acropolis 
and Treasury, as well as the public seal. How great a power the 
office of Epistates put into the hands of its holder for the day, is 
seen in the case of Socrates, who refused to ijut an illegal question 
to the vote, in the case of the ten generals accused for their con¬ 
duct at Arginusm. 

Tlie Ecclcsia, or Assembly of the People, gained a great exten¬ 
sion t)f i>ower, from being regularly and frequently summoned; 
and it became the arena for debating all important j)ublic measures. 
The Archops wore elected as before, and with the same exclusion 


• Aristotle, Polii. iiL 1, § 10; vL 2, § 11. Sea Mr. Grote’s discussion of the 
moaning {History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 170). 

+ The practice of choosing public officers by lot is one of the most curious develop¬ 
ments of democratic equality at Athens. It was of course open to the ridicule heaped 
upon it by Socrates, as liaving nothing to do with the fitness of the persons chosen, 
but it did not, like some systems of patronage, give a preference to men known to be 
unfit. It had the advautage of avoiding the evils of some po];>ular elections, in which 
bitter faction and unbounded corrax>tion often leave a result as unsatisfactory as the lot 
cotdd have turned out. It may be as well to caution some readers against ednfoundi^g 
election by lot, which depends entirely on chance, without any voting at all, with 
election by ballot, which is a device to imture secresy in voting, 
voi,. I. 
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of the lowest of Solon’s four chusses firom this and the other chief 
offices of the state. Their politiciB^ power was transferred to the 
Senate and the Ecclesia; and a beginning was even made of that 
transference of their judicial functions to the people which was 
afterwards effected. The third Archon retained the title of Pole- 
march, or Commander-in-chief, but he was associated with a body 
of ten Generals (^Strategi), elect^ annually by the people, one from 
each tribe. Besides the command in war, the Stratcgi had the 
direction of foreign affairs. They thus became the most important 
executive officers in the state. The first Strategus was in fact the 
Prime Minister of the people; and Pericles, for example, governed 
in this character. 

As a safeguard against new attempts to set up a Tyranny, 
Cleisthenes devised the remarkable institution of Ostracism, the 
nature of which has been obscured by much thoughtless declama¬ 
tion, especially in relation to Aristides, 

“ Him whom uiigi-atcful Alliens could expel. 

At all times Just, sure when he signed the shell.” 

It was a plan for nipping in the bud any danger that might seem 
to threaten the state from the too great influence of a powerful 
citizen. Without subjecting him to any accusation or^casting any 
stigma upon his character, it removed him from the city for a 
period nominally of ten years (afterwards reduced to five), but 
often abridged by a vote of recal, which was sure to be iiassed 
when his services were needed by the state. When the banish¬ 
ment was not of long duration, it probably involved no great 
hardship beyond the exclusion from power, the inevitable penalty 
of defeat in the party struggles of a popular government. The 
retirement of Aristides to his estate in Salamis, the travels of 
Themistocles among his Argive and other friends, wore to them 
what “ the cold shades of opposition ” are to our party leaders ; 
only they lost neither salary nor pension, for liiey served their 
country without pay. The exile’s i>roperty remained intact, and 
his rights as a citizen revived on his return, with his political 
influence probably increased by reaction. How little any idea of 
disgrace was involved in the sentence, is proved by the fact that 
the Athenians disused ostracism as having been degraded by its 
application to the wdrthless demagogue Hyperbolus. The insti¬ 
tution jvas fenced with securities against abuse. Ho vote of 
oStracisip. coiild be.taken except by the direction of the Senate 
and the Hcelesia at a fixed period of the year. When they had 
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declared that such a vote was jpeedful for the safety of the state, 
it remained for the people to designate its object, for the person 
was as yet unnamed. Every citizen wrote a name on an oyster- 
shell or tUe,* or got it written for him, as in the well-known 
story of Aristides. The Archons and presidents of the Senate 
collected the votes in the agora, and the citizen designated by not 
less than 6000 votes hod to withdraw from the city within ten days. 
It should be observed that ostracism was not only a direct check 
on the too great power of any one citizen, but a means of averting 
civil discord, when threatened by the even balance of parties, 
as in the rivalry of Aristides and Themistocles. The efficacy of 
tlie remedy is proved by the fact, that no tyrannical usurpation 
occurred at Athens after that of Pisistratus, though there were 
not wanting men, like Alcibiades, quite disposed to make the 
attemjjt, f 

As comimred with the constitution of Solon, the measures of 
Cleisthenes were a democratic revolution; and the aristocratic 
party did not submit without a struggle. Isagoras called in the 
aid of the Lacedmmonians. They had recourse to the religious 
pretext which they afterwards used against Pericles, and required 
the expulsion of the accursed race of the Alcmseonids. The time 
had not yet come when such a demand could be disregarded, and 
Cleisthenes retired from Athens, But,, the violence with which 
the counter-revolution was begun roused the people to resistance. 
Isagoras and Cleomenes, bloclcaded in the Acropolis, were forced 
to surrender for want of provisions : they themselves were dis¬ 
missed, but their Athenian adherents fell victims to the rage of 
the people : and Cleisthenes was recalled. Thus began the long 
rivalry between Athens and Sparta, as the representatives of 
democriuy and oligarchy in Greece. 

Both parties prepared for war, and both gave proofs of the fatal 
influence qf such discords on Greek patriotism. Cleisthenes sought 
the alliance of Persia; but the Athenians indignantly repudiated 
the consent of his envoys to send earth and water, the customary 
tokens of submission, to the Groat King. The Spartans, who 
boasted of having put down the tyrants tliroughout G^ece, 
marched into Attica with their Peloponnesian allies, and the forces 
of Thebes and of Chalcis in Euboea, to set up Isagoras as tyrant at 

* Hence the word ostradum, from HirrpaKor, a tile or shell. 

+ See further the discussion of the whole subject by Mr. Groto, who has for the 
firat time explained the real nature and working of ostracism (History of Gresoe, voL 
iv. c. xxxi). 
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Athens. This was the object proposed by Gleomenes; but it was 
defeated by the opposition of the allies, and even of his own 
colleague Dcmaratus. A lilce scheme on behalf of Hippias was 
rejected at a congress of the allies, chiefly through the bold 
remonstrances of the Corinthians. In these proceedings we see 
the Peloponnesian confederacy already established, and meeting 
for consultation and action, under the leadership of Sparta, but 
with the Corinthians as a check on her preponderance. 

Meanwhile the Athenians took vengeance on the Thebans and 
Chalcidians, and established their dominion in the island of 
hJuboea. On this occasion we first meet with their celebrated 
system of colonizing conquered states. The lauds of Chalcis were 
divided into 4000 i»ortions (cleri, i.c. lots), which were distributed 
by lot among 4000 poor citizens of Athens, who were called 
Clcruchi {lot-holders).* Thus began the dominion of Athens in 
the islands of the ..^gsoan. During these campaigns the jieople 
of the island of dSgina, which was at this time a great maritime 
power, were induced by the Thebans to ravage Attica; and thus 
began the internecine hatred between the Athenians and A2gine- 
tans. TJie democratic constitution was now firmly establislied; 
and, whatever seeds of abuse it might contain, tlie first-fruits of 
popular liberty were seen in the glorious part taken by Athens 
in the Persian Wars. 

Having thus tnicod the rise and progress of the principal 
Hellenic states, and having fully described the political condition 
of the two which became the leaders of all the rest, a few words 
will suffice concerning the others. The belt of land forming 
Central Greece was occupied by races chiefly of d^olian descent, 
but with a strong intermixture of the Dorian element. Next to 
Attica, the large district of Bceotia contained fourteen independent 
cities, united in a confederacy, of which Thebes was the head. 
The common affairs of the league were directed by magistrates 
named Boootarchs, who were elected annually—two by Thebes, and 
one by each of the other cities. The governments were for the 
most part oligarchies; and it was the constant policy of Thebes to 
support the aristocratic party in the other states, as a means of 
strengthening her own ascendaricy. This policy was resisted by a 
few of the cities, and e-specially by Plataea, whose firm attachment 
to Athens, at the cost of the severest sufferings, forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in Grecian history. Phocis lay west of 

• By one of'those curious concatenations which often mahe up the histoiy’of a 
word, this term roappoars in the vocabulary of the Church as Clergy, 
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Boeotia, with a small territoiy reaching to the Corinthian Gulf, 
and was chiefly remarkable for its possession of the oracle of 
Delphi. Its people, who were of Acheean origin, had as yet played 
no part in Grecian history, except in the First Sacred War, 
which has already been related.* The little state of Doris, north¬ 
west of Phocis, was no Otherwise of consequence than for its fame 
as the cradle of the Dorian race. The Locrians were parted into two 
divisions, differing in dialect and manners j but both were regarded 
as mixed races, whose infusion of Hellenic blood had but partially 
tempered the rudeness they inherited from the Leleges. The 
Eastern Locrians, f on the coast north of Phocis and opposite 
Euboea, were the more civilized of the two. They appear in 
Homer under their king Ajax, the son of CMleus: part of them 
were afterwards subject to Phocis. The Western or Ozolian 
Locrians, who inhabited the rugged country between tlie moun¬ 
tains of Corax and Parnassus and the Corinthian Gulf, were little 
better than mountain robbers. The like character was borne by 
the people of ..Etolia, which was still only partially colonized by 
the Hellenic race. This country had obtained some celebrity in 
mythical history; and its mountain range of Calydon was the 
scene of the famous hunt of the Calydonian boar by the heroes of 
the Argonautic age.^ As* civilization advanced, its cities formed 
a federation, which became renowned in. the latest age of Grecian 
independence for its antagonism to tlie Achseiui League. West 
of sdl lay Acarnania, divided from .®tolia by the Acheloiis, the 
largest river of Greece, and having an extensive sea-coast opposite 
to tlie Ionian islands. It was peopled of old, like JEtolia, by the 
Leleges, Curetes, and other wild races, among which Achaaan 
colonists from Argos were said to have settled; but they were still 
only a half Hellenic peojile, living by robbery and piracy. 

North of tlTe isthmus between the Maliac and Ambracian Gulfs, 
lay the extensive regions of Thessaly and Epirus, of which only 
the former belonged to the political aggregate of the Hellenic 
states. Thessaly is a great plain, enclosed on every side by lofty 

• Seep. 829. 

+ Those included the two tribes of the Locri Epicnetnidii (so-callcd from Moimt 
Cncmis) and the Locri Opuntii, named from their city of Opus. 

J One of the stories connected with this hunt was that of Anespus, an Arcadian 
chieftain. He was about to taste a new vintage, and the cup whs oh-eady in his 
hand, when news was brought that the hunt was up. He set down the cup^ untasted, 
took up liis boar spear and rushed out, and was killed by tlie boar. Hence an oJ.d 
hexameter verse, which says—“There are many things between the edge of’the oup 
and of the lip.” 
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mountains, and watered by the river Peneius. It was thus fitted 
by nature for a great state, and comparatively severed fi*om the 
rest of Greece. The earliest inhabitants were of various races. 
The original Thessalians are said to have been a Pelasgian people 
from Thesprotia in Epii'us ; but the .dColian race predominated in 
historic times. The inhabitants, like those of Laconia, were divided 
into three classes; the Thessalian conquerors, the subject popu¬ 
lation, and the Penestm, whose condition resembled that of the 
Helots. In the earliest age they wore governed by kings, who 
claimed a descent from Hercules; but, as in the other states of 
Greece, these monarchies were transformed into aristocratic repub¬ 
lics. Some of the noble houses, as the Aleuadae at Larissa and 
the Scopadaj at Cranon, rivalled the tyrants of Southern Greece in 
power and magnificence, and attracted the greatest artists and 
poets to their courts. The great Thessalian plain was divided into 
four districts, called tetrarchics (besides four others in the moun¬ 
tains) ; and those were united in a federation, chiefly for military 
purposes. When occasion required, they elected a military chief, 
or dictator, with tlie title of Taffus (Mtirshal), whose authority 
was supreme in all four districts. The Thessalians were represented 
in the Amphictyonic Council. Their conduct in the Persian War 
proves how little interest they had in tlie commonwealth of Greece. 

To the north-east of Thessaly, along the sea-coast at the foot of 
Mount Ol 5 nnapus, lay Pieria, a district connected by tradition with 
the earliest intellectual culture of the Greeks. As the Hellenic 
Deities had their home on the simimit of Olympus, so the Muses 
had theirs at its foot; and tliis too was tlie country of Orpheus.* 
In the historic times Pieria formed a jiart of Macedonia, which lay 
beyond the boundaries of Greece, and was peopled by Thracian 
and Illyrian tribes. Hellenic settlers, however, migrated into the 
southern part of Macedonia, and intermarried with the barbarians, 
forming a race who spoke a rude dialect in which Doric forms 
predominated. This dialect, transported into Syria and Egypt by 
the followers of Alexander, became a chief element in the Helle¬ 
nistic Greek, which was spoken throughout the East, and which 
has been handed down to us in the Septuagint and Hew Testa¬ 
ment. The Macedonian monarchy is said to have been founded 
about the seventh century b.c. ; but its history is altogether 
obscure till the epoch of the Persian Wars, when the reigning king 
was Amyntas I. The royal house claimed to be Greeks of the 

• As Pieria belonged geographically to Thrace, the later legends twuisported 
Orphoua into the heart of that country, where the people were entirely barhariaus. 
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Heraclid family; and Alexander 1 . was not admitted to contend at 
the Olympic games till he had proved his descent from Temenns 
the king of Argos. This resemblance to the position of the house 
of Romanoff is only one point of the curious parallel between the 
relations of Macedonia to Greece and those of Russia to Western 
Europe. 

West of Thessaly and Macedonia lay Epirus, that is, the Main¬ 
land, a name evidently applied to the region by the Greeks of the 
Ionian islands. Here, as we have already seen, the Pelasgians of 
Molossus preserved the most ancient worship of the Dodonasan 
Jove, whose oracles were uttered from a grove of sacred oaks. The 
country was occupied by a number of different tribes under their 
own princes; till at length the kings of Molossus, who claimed 
their descent from PyiThus, the son of Achilles, founded the 
monarchy which shook the power of Rome. Lastly, the chain of 
islands (now called Ionian, from the ancient name of the sea 
which washes the western shores of Greece), stretching from 
Corcyra oft' Epirus to Zacynthus off Elis, had already been peopled 
by tlio Achaians and .^olians in the heroic ago, and were now 
occupied, in part, by flourishing Dorian colonies, the offspring of 
the maritime enterprise of Corinth. We have already had occa¬ 
sion to speak of Corcyra as the most important of these colonies, 
and of others which were founded by the Corinthians and Corcy- 
rtnans jointly along the same shores; Lcucas, on the island off 
Acamania, and Anactorium on the opi>osite. shore, near the cape 
long after renowned imdcr the name of Actium; and further north, 
on tlie coast of the wild Illyrians, ApoUonia, a great seat of 
commerce and learning under the Romans, and Epidamnus, 
famous among the causes of the Peloponnesian War.* 

The relations between these colonies and Corinth exhibit to us 
in practice the principles of Greek colonization. A colony was no 
mere body of outcasts thrown off from a state to find a home where 
and how they could, at one time the refuse of scxjiety, got rid of 
alike for poverty or for crime, at another, the exiles for conscience 
sake, of whom their country was not worthy. The former home 
of the colonists was truly named their “mothercity” (metropolis);-f 
the colony was a “ removal of their homes ” (apaecia); they went 


* tJiider its other name of Dyrrachium, which the Romans adopted to avoid the 
ill-omened sound of Epidamnus, it became tlce cliief landing-pluco for voyagers firom 
Italy to Greece. ^ 

f Few inaccuracies of language are more striking than the application of this word 
to the capital of a nation, uidess perhaju the calling the country districts provvneet, . 
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forth under a duly appointed leader {^CEcist, that is, one who forms 
a settlement or home), who, in the oldest times, was generally a 
prince of the royal family, carrying with them their country’s 
gods, their city’s laws, and the sacred fire which always burnt on 
the hearth of the Prytaneum, When a colony grew strong enough 
to send out new settlements, an Qilcist was sought from the mother 
city; and the now colony regarded this city as their metropolis. 
The bond between a mother city and her colonies was most sacred, 
and a war such as those between Corcyra and Corinth had the 
nature of sacrilege. The colonists sent deputations to the great 
festivals of the metropolis, and received her citizens with the 
highest honours. The CEcist was deified after his death as the 
representative of the motlicr city. 

On the opposite side of Northern Greece, Corinth planted tlie 
colony of Potidtea, which became another cause of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. It stood on the isthmus of the westernmost of tlio 
three long and lofty promontories that jut out from the i)eninsula 
between the Tlicrmaic and Strymonic Gulfs, at the north-western 
comer of the .d^gjean. This region, called from its j^osition, “ the 
parts fidjoining TJirace,” was also nmned Chalcidice, fnmi the 
numerous colonics planted there by the Eubcean citj’^of Chalcis, as 
well as by lier neig-hbour Eretria. It beemne tlie scene.of some of 
the greatest events, both in the Peloponnesian War and in tlie 
contest with Philip of Maccdon. Other colonies extended all 
along the coasts of Thrace, on the iEgaean, the Hellcsi)ont, the 
Propontis and the Euxine, as far as Istria, near the moutli of the 
Danube, a settlement of the Milesians. Of these we can only stay 
to mention the cities which made the Thracian Chersonese entirely 
Greek, the Samian colony of Perinthus on the nortliern shore 
of the Propontis, and the Megarian settlement of Byzantium, 
at the entrance to the Thracian Bosporus, long afterwards the 
capital of Constantine.* The commercial enterprise of the 
lonians led them as far as the inhospitable shores of Scythia. 
Miletus planted the colony of Olbia on the Hypanis which 

became a great port for the corn of tlie Ukraine. The Dorians of 
Heraclea in Pontus founded the city of Chorsonesus on the capo 
of the same name, which terminates the peninsula, now so well 
known to us, of Sebastopol in titie Crimea. $ The wild spot was 


* Byzantium was colonized from Megara in b.o. 658. 

+ Its rnifts are still to be seen at Stomogil, about twelve miles below Nicbolaev. 
t This peninsula was called, from its colonizers, Chorsonesus Heracleotica, and also 
the Little Chersonese, in contradistinction to the Crimea itself theChersonesos Taurica. 
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already celebrated in the legend of Orestes as the seat of the 
savage worship of the Tauric Artemis, with her human sacrifices. 
Other settlements were planted on the north-eastern shore of tlie 
Euxine, chiefly by the Milesians, who founded Phasis, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. The southern shore of the 
Euxine, along the north coast of Asia Minor, was studded with 
Greek colonies, the chief of which were Oyzicus, on the Propontis, 
Chalcedon, opposite Byzantium, and Heraclea Pontica,* * * § both 
founded by the Megarians; Sinope, f which was twice colonized 
from Miletus, having been destroyed in the great Cimmerian inva¬ 
sion, and which, after being long the greatest seat of Greek com¬ 
merce in the Euxine, became the splendid capital of Mithridates ; 
and Trajiczus (^Frebixonil), planted by Sinope on the confines of 
Armenia. We have been particular in noticing these colonies on 
the Euxine, to show how firm a hold the Greeks had gained, in 
the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries B.C., of regions till recently 
little known to ourselves. The remains of Hellenic civilization, 
of the kingdoms of Pontus and the Bosporus, and of the Human 
Emjjire, may bo traced like successive deposits beneath the deluge 
of barbarism which overw'^elmed those shores, f 

Concjcrning the groat colonies on the western shores of Asia 
Minor, little need be added to the traditions already related of 
their &st foundation in the heroic ago. § At the beginning of the 
historic period, we find them further advanced in civilization than 
most states of the mother country. The fresh free life of a new 
colony always favours the popular element in a state; and the 
aristocratic governments were abolished in these settlements at a 
very early period, while the federal bond between those of the 
same race was maintained more closely than in Greece. Their 
relations with the Asiatic nations seem to have been j)eaceful from 
the first; || the Asiatics perceiving the advantages they could gain 
from the maritime activity of the Greeks; and the Greeks being 
stimulated to commerce by the wealtli of the Asiatics. Moreover, 
the ancient civilization of Asia was imparted to a people fitted, 
above every other race, to give it a new and energetic development; 
and music, poetry*, and art made their first great advances among 

* Now Hardkli. 

+ Now Sinonb. 

$ Tlie latest example of such barbarian ruin was the destruction of the beautiful 
Greek remaius at KertcU, the ancient capital of Bosporus, in the Crimea^ war. 

§ See pp. 824—326. 

II The war of Troy cannot bo considered an exception, as we are ignorant of its real 
character, and it precedes the age of colonization. 
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the Asiatic Greeks. The loniaus rapidly outgrew the other 
colonists in wealth and enterprise, and Miletus, their most powerful 
city, is said to have planted no less than eighty colonies. The 
greatness of Cphesus was a later growth, due to the extensive 
territory which she obtained froin the Lydians, and to the splendid 
temple of Artemis, which was built and enriched by the contribu¬ 
tions both of Greeks and Asiatics. It is enough to refer to the 
colonies along the shores of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, as far as 
the Gulf of Issns and Cyprus. We have tdready seen how the 
colonies on the west coast were subjugated, first by Croesus, and 
more completely by Cyrus. Their condition tmder Darius forms 
the starting point of the history of the Persian Wars. 

Colonization was almost equally active beyond the sea that 
washes the western shores of Greece, on the coasts of Sicily and 
Southern Italy, regions occupied in the earliest times by the 
barbarian Sicani and Siceli. Thc^ south of Italy, originally known 
to the Greeks as Hesperia (the Land of the Evening Star), 
obtained the name of Magna Grajcia, or Great Greece. This was 
the scene of the fabled golden age, under the rule of the ancient 
deities expelled by Jove, 

“And who, with Saturn old. 

Fled over Hadria to the HesjTcrian fields, , 

And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles.” 

Here, too, were placed those colonics, founded by the heroes who 
had fought at Troy, of which Fenelon has made so ingenious a use. 
Passing over these legends, the earliest known settlement was the 
.®olic colony of Cuma3, on the northern promontory of the Bay of 
Naples, founded jointly by Cyme in the Asiatic ASolis, and by 
Chalcis in Euboea. It was the northernmost of the colonies which 
fringed the whole coast down to the sti-aits of Messina, and up 
again round the Bay of Tarentum to the lapygian promontory. A 
few only of these can be noticed;—Parthenope, a colbny from 
Cumae, famous to the present day under its later name of Neapolis 
(i.e, the Nero City^ Napoli, Naples'); Posidonia (Paestum), a 
colony of Sybaris, renowned for its temples of.pure Doric archi¬ 
tecture ; Elea, already mentioned in the story of the migration of 
the Phocaaans ;• Bhegium, on the strait of Messina, a Chalcidian 
colony; then, on the eastern side of the “ toe,” Locri Epize- 
phyrii, built on Cape Zephyrium by a body of Locrian freebooters 
(B.p. 683), to whom the legislator Zaleucus gave the first written 


* Chap. X., p. 277. 
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code enacted in any Q-reek state (b.c. 664).* Croton and Sybaris 
deserve more particular attention. They were among the oldest 
Achtean colonies on this coast, Sybaris having been founded in 
B.O. 720, and Croton in b,c. 710. Both obtained dominion from 
shore to shore of the Calabrian peninsula. The wealth of Sybaris 
tempted it to a luxury, which has given the word sybarite to the 
European vocabulary. Croton enjoys the better. fanse of its 
physicians and Olympic victors, including 

“ Him who of old would rend the oak,” 

and was caught by its rebound, a prej to the wild beasts; and the 
far higher honour of having been the chosen residence of the 
Samian philosopher Pythagoras (about B.c. 540—510). The 
rivalry between the two cities broke out into a war, in which the 
forces of Croton were commanded by the athlete Milo, and which 
ended in the utter destruction of Sybaris (b.c. 510). The Spartan 
colony of Taras, or Tarentum, at the head of the gulf named after 
it, became now the most powerful city of Magna Grascia. But the 
destruction of Sybaris proved a fatal blow to the power of the 
Greeks in general, and the Samnites and Lucanians, advancing 
from Central Italy, took some of the cities, and deprived the rest 
of their Inland territories. Our epoch of b.o. 500 coincides fairly 
with the beginning of their decline. • 

The Greek colonies of Sicily are of special interest for the length 
of time that some of them maintained their power, chiefly under 
the despotic form of government. The island which Homer calls 
Thrinacriaf was already famous in the mythical age. All know 
the adventure of Ulysses with the one-eyed Cyclops, Polyphemus. 
The volcano of Etna, which would be a striking object to mariners, 
was imagiiied to be both the forge of the god Hephaestus, and the 
scene of the punishment of the giant 3^>hoeu8, who lay stretched 
out beneath the whole volcanic region of Calabria. The earliest 
credible account represents it as occupied by the Sicani or Siccli, 


* The code of Zaleucus vied in severity with the laws which Draco gave the Athe¬ 
nians forty years later. It was observed so strictly, that the mover of an alteration 
had to speak literally with a rope round his neck, and was forthwith strangled if his 
motion failed. Zaleucus is said to have paid the penalty of an eye, to save his son 
from losing both eyes, in accordance with the law; and at last to have put himself to 
death on discovering that he had committed an offence which his* own I 9 W made 
capital. - * , 

i* Other early forms ore Trinocria and Trinacrls, all signifying the land of the Three 
Capes. So the Roman poets call it Triquetra, i.e., triangular. 
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probably a Celtic people.* With the light thrown on Homer’s 
fable of Polyphemus by the character of the peasantry in the 
historic age, we may perhaps conclude that the earliest Sicilians 
were a pastoral people; at all events, they seem to have given but 
little trouble to the Greek settlers. Sicily was colonized by the 
same states, whose activity in this work we have before witnessed, 
the Chalcidians, Megarians, and Corinthians; but one of the most 
famous cities, Gela, was a joint colony from llhodes and Crete. 
The preponderance of the Dorian clement had much to do w'ith tlie 
subsequent history of the cities. On the east coast were the 
Achaean and A3olian settlements of Zanclc, afterwards Messana, 
founded by the Chalcidians and Cumteans; Naxos, the oldest of 
all, foundcwi jointly by the Chalcidians and Megarians, under an 
Athenian oecist (b.c. 735); Catana and Lcontini, colonies of 
Naxos (b.c. 730); and Hyblaean Mcgara, founded by Megara (b.c. 
728). On the southern part of the same coast was the famous 
Syracuse, founded by the Corinthians only one year later than 
Naxos (b.c. 734). The remaining Dorian colonies- occupied tlie 
southern coast; the chief of them being Gela (b.c. 090), its 
colony Acragas or Agrigentum (b.c. 582). On the same coast 
westward was Sclinus, a colony of the Hyblajan Megara (n.c. 630). 
The only Greek settlement on the north coast was Himera, a colony 
of Zancle; west of which lay the Phoenician colony of tanormus 
{Palermo)^ and the Tyrrhenian cities of Egesta and Eryx. The 
free scope given to the settlers by the retirement of the Sicels 
inland, and tlie vast fertility which caused the island to be sacred to 
Demcter,f led to the rapid growth of these colonies ; but their con¬ 
nection with the general history of Greece only begins with the 
usurpation of Gelon at Syracuse, in b,c. 485, immediately after 
which began their first hostilities with the Carthaginians, who had 
meanwhile occupied the western portion of the island. Agrigentum 
alone had as yet become famous, and that chiefiy for the cruelties 
of its tyrant, Phalaris, who caused his victims to be roasted alive 
in a brazen bull. His usurpation must have followed close upon 
the foundation of the colony in b.o. 582, as he was contemporary 
with Pisistratus. His victories over his neighbours made Agri¬ 
gentum the first state of Sicily ; but he met his well merited fate 
in an insurrection of his subjects. The truth of the story of the 

, * Soma writers distinguish the two tribes, placing the Sicani in the west and the 
Siceli in the fcast. The Siceli or Itali of Southern Italy wore the same race. 

i* Hence the scene of the abduction of her daughter Persephone (Proserpine) by 
Pluto was placed in Sicily. 
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brazen bull is proved by the contemporary authority of Pindar, and 
the fig^irc itself was preserved at Agrigentum.* * * § 

To the west of Italy and Sicily the shores of the Mediterranean 
were occujjied by numerous Phoenician colonies; the fleets of 
Carthage commanded the sea; and her jealous policy left little 
room for the intrusion of other nations. But for all this, the 
enterprise of the Ionian Phocsea had founded on the coast of Gaul, 
east of the mouth of the Rhone, the famous city of Massalia,-j- 
which in its turn planted several settlements along the liigurian 
coast, and at Rie eastern foot of the Pyrenees. Firmly united 
under the lead of Massalia, and possessing a powerful navy, these 
distant colonies held their own against the attacks of Carthage, 
extended the commerce of Greece to the Pillars of Hercules, and 
brought the Celts of Gaul and Spain in contact with a civilization 
which they could never have learned from the Carthaginians. We 
have already noticed the Phoctean colony of Alalia, or Alcria, in 
Corsica, 

Of the Mediterranean coast of Africa, the Carthaginian dominion 
extended over the western half, from the straits to the bottom of 
the Greater Syrtis, while Egypt claimed the cojist of the Libyjtn 
Desert west of the Delta, t But between the two empires the 
Dorian Gfceks had established themselves on the beautiful penin¬ 
sula directly opposite to Peloponnesus^ which received from their 
chief city the name of Cyrenaica. A body of settlers from the 
island of Thera, itself a colony of Sparta, were led tliither by 
Battus, who built Cyrone (about B.c. 630), and founded a royal 
dynasty, which reigned for eight generations. § Cyrene enjoyed 
one of ^e fairest sites on tlie face of the earth ; standing about 
ten miles from the sea, and 1800 feet above its level, it is sheltered 
by tlie table-land behind from the hot blasts of the Sahara, and is 
open on tho'nolfth to the breezes of the Mediterranean, over whose 

• The spariotis “Letters of Phalaris” gave rise to one of the interesting literary 
controversies of modern times. In his masterly ‘ ‘ Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
rholaris,” the groat scholar. Dr. Bentley, not only proved them a forgery of later date, 
but threw a flood of light on the litemry history of the ago, and especially upon the 
origin of Greek dramatic poetry. 

+ In Latin Massilia, now Marseilles. The date of its colonization was B.O. 600. 

t. Concerning the Greek settlements in Egypt under Fsammotichus and Amasis, 
see chap. vii. pp. 131, 137. 

§ The kings with their probable dates were as follows (1) Battus I., n.c. 630— 
£09 ; (2) Arcesilaus I., n.o. 699—683 ; (3) Battus II., the Happy, b.o. 683—£60 ; (4) 
Arcesilaus II., the Oppressive, B.O. 660—660 ; (6) Battus III., the Lame, b.o. ^0 — 
630; (6) Arcesilaus III., B.o. 630—610; (7) Battus IV.; (8> Arcesilaus IV. from 
before B.O. 466 to B.O. 460. 
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Wne waters it commands a gloriotis prospect. It was well supplied 
with water from the fountain of Gyre, which ran down to the sea 
through a beautiful ravine, along which a well-paved road led 
to the port of Apollonia. The terraces descending from the 
mountain to the shore, on one of which Gyrene stood, wero 
covered with the richest variety of luxuriant vegetation; and the 
different harvests lasted for eight out of the twelve months. Thus 
favoured, the colony attracted settlers from different parts of 
Greece, and obtained a wide dominion over the Libyan tribes. To 
the west her territories met those of Garthage at the bottom of the 
Great Syrtis, the boundary being marked by the “ Altars of the 
Philaeni,” concerning which Sallust relates a curious legend. Tlie 
two states had agreed to settle their boundary at the spot where 
two parties should meet, having started at the same time from 
either city. The Garthaginian envoys, two brothers named 
the Philaeni,* made the better speed, and performed much more 
than half the distance. The Gyrenaians accused them of having 
started before the appointed time, but proposed to abide by the 
place of meeting if the others would consent to be buried alive 
there in the sand, or else that they themselves would advance as 
far as they i)leased, and then suffer the same fate. The Philaeni 
sacrificed their lives for their_country, wliich rewarded Jhem with 
divine honours. 

Gyrene reached the height of her prosperity under the third 
king, Battus the Happy, who repulsed the attack of A]>ries, king 
of Egypt, B.C. 570. t But the tyranny of Arccsilaus IL drove out 
a large party under his brothers, who founded the new city of 
Barca, and separated the western part of tlio peninsula from the 
territory of Gyrene (about b.c. 660). The popular party foimd 
leaders, who put restrictions on the royal power: civil war ensued: 
Arcesilaus IIL tried to keep his crown by submitting* as a tribu¬ 
tary to Cambyscs (b.c. 525), but he was forced to fly to his 
father-in-law Alazir, the king of Barca, and both were killed 
there by the Barcssans and the Gyrcnaean exiles. Pheretima, tlie 
mother of Arcesilaus, who was reigning at Gyrene, sought the 
means of vengeance from Aryandes, the satrap of Egypt under 
Gambyses. He sent his whole army against Barca, under Amasis, 
who, after a long siege, took the city by a strange fraud. Sum¬ 
moning the people of Barca to a parley, Jxe agreed to withdraw his 

i 

• “Evidently no Punic name, but a Greek epithet, signifying “ lovers of praise.” 

+ Comp. Chap, vii., pp. 184—6. 
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aimy on payment of a fair stun to the king', and an oath ratified 
the capitulation, “ as long as the ground beneath their feet stood 
firm.” Now Amasis had so contrived that the parties to the 
treaty stood over a hidden trench; and, the moment the gates of 
Barca were tlirown open, the props that supported the covering of 
the trench were removed, and with them the sanction of the oath ! 
Tlie revenge of Pheretima was glutted with unheard of cruelties, 
but she afterwards perished by a death like that of Herod Agrippa. 
The great body of the Barcaeans were carried ofi* to tlie city of the 
same name in Bactria, and Gyrene itself narrowly escaped a sack 
by the retreating Persians (b.c. 610). Thus, at the epoch of the 
Persian "Wars, the colonies of Cyrenaica were under the supremacy 
of Darius, who assigned them to the satrapy of Egypt. The tie, 
never close, was dissolved by the rebellion of Egypt. Two more of 
the Battiadaj reigned at Gyrene; Battus IV., whose name only is 
known to us; and Arcesilaus IV., whose victory in the Pythian 
chariot race is celebrated by Pindar (b.c. 466). Upon his death, 
about B.C. 450, a democracy was established. Gyrenaica became 
.again of consequence under the Ptolemies. 

Such was the wide extent, not of the Hellenic empire^ for it was 
the peculiar distinction of Hellas from the other great powers of 
the earth, that it had neither the outward unity and force, nor the 
iniicr vices, of a great empire. From the central seat of the 
nation’s life in Attitia and the Peloponnesus, the Greeks looked 
eastward over the iEgaean, and westward over the Ionian Sea, to 
shores x><-“oi>led with their offspring, who were already before them 
in the gentler arts of life. Gommanding the centre of that great 
inland sea, which was for many ages the highway of commerce 
and civilization, they had planted their settlements on its shores 
from Gyprus to Marseilles, and from the Grimea to Gyrene. All 
those stated formed the one great whole "called H 1 SI. 1 .A 8 , and no 
maj) of Hellas deserves the name which does not include them 
all.* They not only spoke the same language, and practised tlie 
same customs and religious rites, but they preserved, as we have 
seen, a real union, by means of their great festivals and their 
active intercourse. The philosopher of Samos teaching at Groton,— 
the exiles of Phocuea seeking new abodes in the Tyrrhenian Sea,— 
the lyric poet of Thebes celebrating the Pythian victoiy of an 
Afirican prince,—the citizen first of Halicarnassus, then of Athens, 

For the best representation of the Grecian lands, in whole and in detail, the 
reader is referred to Kiepert's great AUca von Bellas. 
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and then of Thnrii in Italy, wandering to the furthest colonies 
and the nations beyond their bounds, to collect the information 
which delighted aU who could read Greek, whether they -heard 
him read it at Olympia or not;—these are a few of the practical 
signs of Hellenic union. These wide regions were occuined by a 
number of small states, each forming, within its narrow limits, a 
complete political microcosm; and nearly all had wrought out for 
tliemselves the scries of political experiments which lead from the 
simple order of a patriarchal monarchy to the energetic freedom of 
democracy. To have welded Hellas into an emi>ire would have 
stifled her true life, and frustrated the part she had to play in the 
history of the worli For the performance of that work she was 
truly, what wo have just called her, a great power, a i>ower 
mightier than any of the eastern emi>ircs. Her domain was the 
mind and heart of man ; and to cultivate that, the first necessity 
was to keep herself free from the rei)ressing force of empire. To 
cultivate the imagination by poeti^^, the understanding by philo- 
sojihy, the taste by art;—to work out the great problems of social 
life and government, and to try if liberty and order could be 
reconciled;—all this required a freedom of the very kind which 
was enjoyed in the Greek republics. If that freedom proved 
dangerous to themselves, it bore precious and lasting fruits for all 
the world. It must never be ft)rgotten that, ranking next to, 
though immeasurably below, the higher source of s]>iritual culture, 
Hellas was the x>arcnt of iiitelh3ctual and ajsthetic life for all sid)- 
sequent ages of the world. It is her alphabet that has become the 
"prevailing medium of knowledge; her poetry has insj>ired the 
muse of successors who have never been able to surpass it; her 
first great historian is still called the father of all historj’^; her 
philosophy has prescribed the modes of intellectual en<|uiry, and 
has exerted a vast influence in the higher province of religion ; her 
art reached the standard of perfect beauty, and helped, to form 
even those styles which are often regarded as the most opposed to 
it in principle. In a word she was the source and pattern of the 
highest forms of life to which man can attain by his own free 
energies ; and her faults and vices do but prove that a still higher 
influence is needed for the perfection of humanity. 

But to suppose that even this higher influence was entirely 
absent from such vigorous forms of life, would bo to take a view 
of history narrower than that of the Apostle, when he quoted the 
testimony of a Greek poet, that all men are the oflfspring of God, 
and declared to the Athenians that the Unknown God whom they 
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worshippcjd was the trae Lord of heaven and earth. Viewed in this 
light, their intellectual gifts to us acquire a double value: they are 
an inheritance, as a livipg poet has suggested, like that which the 
heathens of Palestine left for the chosen people to enter on;— 

“ And now another Canaan yields 
To thine all-conquering ark ;— 

Fly from tlio ‘ old poetic holds,’ 

Ye Paynini shadows dark ! 

Immortal Greece, dear land of glorious lays, 

Lo ! here the unknown God of thine uuoonscious praise. 

“ The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 

‘ The sword in myrtles drest, ’ 

Each legend of the sliadowy strand 
K'ow wakes a vision blest : 

As little children lisp, and tell of Heaven, 

So thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards wore given. 

“ There’s not a strain to memory dear. 

Nor flower in classic grove ; 

There’s not a sweet note warbled hero 
But minds us of thy love : 

O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes. 

There is no light but thine : with Thee all beauty glows.” • 

It belongs to the province of more special histories to trace in 
detail the advance of Q-recian literature, philosophy, and art down 
to the epocji of the Persian Wars. We have already noticed the 
early progress of Epic Poetry, both of .the heroic type of Homer, 
and the didae.tic type of Hesiod. Whatever doubts exist about 
the former, the latter was a real personage, and his poems tell us 
something of his history. He was a native of Ascra, in Boeotia, 
but his father came from Cyme in JBolis, so that in him too we 
may trace the Asiatic influence. His probable date* is about 
B.C. 735. The chief literary product of the 7 th and 6th centuries 
B.C. was Lyric Poetry, using the term in thait wide sense which 
includes nearly all the forms of poetry that are not epic and 
dramatic.. We ought, however, to distinguish the form called 
Elegiac^ a term commonly associated with mourning for the dead, 
but really embracing a much wider range. Its beautiful antiphonal 
rhythm, the direct ofispring (unless it be rather the parent) of the 
Homeric Hexameter,! fitted it for every composition requiring 

• Koblo : Christian Year. 

+ The Elegiac couplet is in fact a pair of Hexameters, the second of which wants 
those unaccented syllables which give the common verse its emvtinumia rhythm, and 
BO becomes fit for a rest or termination. This is both described and illustrated in 
Schiller’s couplet, translated by Coleridge ;— * 

In the Hexameter rises thejfountain’s silvery eoljumn. 

In the Pentameter ayel |falling in melody backj. 


vob. I. 
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sententious brevity or eflFective point; and it was used, in a vast 
variety of applications, by a long scries of poets, from Callinns, at 
the beginning of the 7th century b.c., to the lat^t epigrams con¬ 
tained in the Greek Anthology. Lyric poetry is essentially the 
offspring of music. It is only in a later age, when reading has 
gone far to supersede hearing, that music is employed as an orna¬ 
ment superadded to poetry. The sweet Thracian singer, Orpheus, 
was the mythical father both of music and of poetry; and the first 
historical cultivators of music were the teachers of tlie first IjTic 
poets. The earliest native music of the Greeks was traced back 
by tradition to that Pieria of which we have before spoken,* the 
homo of Orjihcus and the Muses. Its character was i)robabIy 
preserved in the stately “ Dorian mode; ” and its original instru¬ 
ment was the Ijtc of four strings, forming a tetrachord. Terjiaiider 
of Lesbos, the real father Of Greek music,t invented the seven- 
stringed lyre. The addition of tlio eighth string, to complete the 
octave, is often ascribed to Pythagoras. The Dorians cultivated 
that form of lyric i)oetry', in which hymns were sung by a Chorus 
in honour of the gods and heroes; and hence the choral odes of the 
Attic tragedians preserved the Doric dialettt. But, as in the case 
of epic poetry, the first great development of the art came from the 
Ionian colonies. The names of the Phrygian and Lydian modes, 
which co-existed from time immemorial with the Dorian, are a 
suffieieut proof of Asiatic influence. From the ssune quarter the 
Greeks borrowed the many-stringed harp and tlie more impas¬ 
sioned music of the flute. Tliese innovations were not imrcsistcd; 
and the well-known tale of the contest between Apollo and the 
Phrygian. flutist Marsj'as, who was flayed alive as the penalty of 
his defeat, seems to represent the conflict between the Greek and 
Asiatic styles. A^atic Greeks were among the chief cultivators 
even of tlie Dorian choral poetry; nay, tlie catliest distin¬ 
guished composer in this kind, the Spartan Aleman (b.c. 670— 
611), is said to have been originally a Lydian slave. Avion, its 
improver, who has been already mentioned, was a native of 
Methj’mna in Lesbos. Stesichorus, who perfected its form, was 
a genuine Dorian, but a colonist of Himcra in Sicily. J Lasus, 
of Hermione in Argolis, who, like Arion, was a great improver 
of the form of choral poetry called the Dithyramb (a hymn 

* Soe p. J58. 

+ He flourished about the beginning of the seventh century. 

Ho lived about b.o. 632—560, and invented the Strophe, Autistrophe, and 
Ep^e. 
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in ihononr of Dionysus), lived under the patronge of Hippar¬ 
chus at Athens ; where also Simonides of Ceos, one of the two 
great masters of the Epinicia^ or Odes in praise of victors in the 
Grecian games, passed the greater part of his long life (b.c. 566— 
467). Pindar, his great rival, whom alone of all these poets we 
have the means of appreciating hy his extant works, was a native 
of Thebes, was trained at Athens under Lasus, and, like Simo¬ 
nides, visited the courts of the princes whose victories he celebrated, 
in Macedonia, Thessaly, Sicily, and Gyrene. Bom in b.c. 522, 
he had just begun his career at the epoch of the Persian Wars. 

That other form of lyric poetry, which consists in odes for a 
single performer, generally shorter than the choral pieces, and 
divided into regular stan;sas, was chiefly cultivated by tlxe .^olian 
and Ionian Greeks of Asia, who formed two separate schools. The 
style of their poems is generally knowj^ best tlirough the exquisite 
imitations of Horjiee and Catullus ; but the few fragments Ave 
possess sufl&co to shoAV how far the originals surpass the copies. 
Tlie island of Lesbos was the home of the .®olian school, immor¬ 
talized by the “ manly rage ” of Alcseus,* and the passionate strains 
of the “ dark-haired, spotless, sweetly smiling Sappho.” The term 
“school” may'be aiqdied literally to these poets, for in Greece 
every art was regularly' taught, and became a tradition in certain 
families, and we knoAV that Sajxpho surJi'oundcd herself with a circle 
of female friends and pupils. The most famous poet of the Ionian 
school was Anacreon of Teos, in whose praises of love and wine “we 
see the luxxiry of the Ionian inflamed by the fervour of the poet.” 
He was cotirted both by' Poly'cratcs and Hiiiparchus. The story 
that he was choked by a grape-stone seems to be one of many like 
inventions in which the scholars of antiquity indulged their fancy, to 
make the deaths of great poets worthy' of tlieir lives, f 

Contemporaneously with the earliest lyrie poetry there sprung 
up the form of composition called lambic,% the light and pointed 
measitre of which was first used as a vehicle of fierce satire by 


* The pliraso is Poi>c’s, who doubtless had in mind the “ Alca?i minaces CameiiiB ” 
of Horace. Much of the poetry of Alcivus rcfeirod to the civil contests rn which ho 
boro a part (ace p. 342), but much of it was of another chaiwcter; as, for instance, tho 
amatory adiliesscs to Sappho, from which the line in tho text is quoted, Alcteus and 
Sappho 1>Qth flourished about d.c. 606—580. 

+ Tho Greek “Anacreontics,” known by name to Kii|;lish readers by Moore’s imi¬ 
tations, are tho productions of a much later age. Wo possess very low genuine frag¬ 
ments of Anacreon. 

t Iambus, from a verb signifying to fivng or pelt, expi'esses at once the character of 
the metre and the uses to wMch it was applied. 
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Arcliilochus of Paros (about b.o. 700), and in a gentler spirit of 
satire and moral sentiment by his contemporary, Simonides of 
Amorgos. By inverting the rhythm of the last foot of the 
verse, Hipponax of Ephesus (b.c. 546—620) produced the Cltoli- 
ambus or Lame lambic,” the grotesque effect of which gave 
point alike to satire and to fables such as .^sop’s.* The familiar 
rhythm of the lambic verse caused it to be adopted for tlie con¬ 
versational parts of dramatic poems. This highest form of tlie art 
had already begun to develope itself at Athens in tlio hands of 
^espis, ChoeriluB, and Phrynichus (b.c. 635 and onwards), but 
its perfection was reserved for that great intellectual movement 
which followed the Persian Wars.f 

Nor was this exuberant growth of the imagination inconsistent 
with the culture of the understanding. The same age that bore these 
ri<!h fruits of poesy laid the solid foundations of Clreok Philosophy. 
This word now appears in our story almost for tlie first time. 
The wisdom of the earliest ages expresses itself for the most part 
in the form of practical preco 2 >ts, bearing on the duties and afiairs 
of common life. It was by throwing such precejds into a tcisc 
proverbial form, rather than by sjieculating on the sources t)f 
knowledge and the reasons of tilings, that men acquired tlie 
reputation of being wiser than their fellows. Such are the sayings 
that have been current in ^thc East in the earliest times, and of 
which we have the great example in the Proverbs of Solomon. 
Such were the maxims that were repeated throughout Greece as 
the utterance of certain distinguished men who obtained the title of 
the Seven Sages, about the epoch of b.c. 600. Among tliese were 
Solon, Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and Periandcr, whose names have 
already occurred in our work ; the list was filled up variously; but 
the two generally included in it were Cleobulus, the tyrant of 
Lindus in Bhodes, and Chilo, an Ejihor of Sparta. Many maxims, 
which passed current throughout Greece as their sayings, have 
been handed down to us; and the joint product of their wisdom 
is said to have been embodied in the mottoes inscribed on the 
temple at Delphi:—“ Examine thyself; ” “ Nothing in excess; ” 

Know thy opportunity.” 

But there were some who, besides cultivating this practical 
wisdom, had begun to investigate those questions of |)hysical 

* In the hitter application it was used by Babrins, a Greek poet of the Angustan 
age,'whose recently discovered version of Alsop’s Fables was edited by Sir George 
Comewall Lewis. 

i- We possess several fragments of lambic poetry by Solon. 
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and abstract science, which always formed a favonrite part of 
Greek philosophy. Thales of Miletus is said to have predicted 
the solar eclipse which broke off the great battle between Alyattes 
and Cyaxares,* and electricians claim him as the father of their 
science, because he is said to have observed the attraction of light 
bodies by amber f when it is rubbed. He was one of the earliest 
cultivators of geometry. A discrepancy has been often noticed 
between the very elementary character of the propositions he is 
said to have demonstrated and the knowledge needed for calcu¬ 
lating an eclipse. But Greek science in this age does not profess 
originality. Like Solon, Thales visited Egj^Jt, and may have 
there learnt, with the elements of geometry, enough of the results 
of Egyptian astronomy to enable him to predict the eclipse, 
though he had not calculated it himself. Thales is said moreover 
TO have ventured on the vast field of speculative science, propound¬ 
ing the doctrine that water, or matter in a liquid state, is the 
element from which all tilings are generated, and into which all 
tilings will be resolved. How far Thales acted as a teacher we do 
not know; but at all events his doctrines found disciples, and so 
ho ranked as the founder of the first school or sect of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, the Ionic. He lived from B.c. 640 to b.c. 550. The Ionic 
school rapidly attained high distinction under Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras. The first (b.c. 610—547) devoted 
himself to science. He is said to have introduced into Greece the 
sun-dial, an instrument long known to the Babylonians and 
Egjqitians-t As the author of a geographical dcserii>tion of the 
earth, he is one of the earliest Greek prose writers ; and the work 
was illustrated by the first map which is known to have been 
constructed. This was probably the map, engraved on a tablet 
of bronze, \^hich Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, exhibited at 
Sjiai'ta at the time of the Ionic revolt. § Anaximenes, on the 
other hand, pursued his master’s speculations upon the origin of 

* Sbc chap. X., p. 266. + lu Greek electron. 

5: It is im 2 >nssiblc for us to do more than glance, from time to time, at the very 
iittercsting subject of the History of Inventions. The work of Beckmann, with that 
title, contains a vast mass of information, and the reader may also consnlt the 
articles in Smith's Dictimiary of Antiquities, under the guidance of the Index. 

§ The map of Anaximander, as corrected by the logographer Hecatieus, is ridiculed 
by Herodotus, for affecting to show the form of distant regions, of which the map- 
maker could know nothing. The modem writers, who retort upon Herodotus the 
charge of ridiculing the true doctrine of the earth’s globular figure, have not perceived 
that ho is speaking of nothing of the sort, but of the exhibition of the earth as a plane 
circle, with the river Oceanus flowing all around it, a view which be justly refers to 
the imagination of the poets. 
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the tmiverse, which, however, he referred not to water but to air, 
while his contemporary, Heraclitus of Ephesus, nlade fire the 
all-producing element. His successor, Anaxagoras of Clazomenee, 
who raised the Ionian school to its highest pitch of fame, and 
whoso teaching influenced some of the greatest minds of Athens,— 
Pericles, Socrates, and Euripides,—was not horn tUl n.c. 499. He 
belongs to that second stage of philosophy,* in which the enquirer 
looks beyond the materisxl world in search of some incoiporeal 
principle or power, to the action of which all things owe their being. 
This, Anaxagoras found in the Nous, that is, Mind or Intellect, 
which he conceived of as independent of matter, but also as imper¬ 
sonal. The Nous was not the creator, but a force which acted 
upon self-existent matter, re«lucing it from chaos into order, and 
uniting with it to form intelligent beings, in whom the Nous 
alone perceives reality and truth, the senses being always de<.'ep- 
tivc. Tliis view was imderstood to imply dislielicf, not only in the 
received Greek Pantheon, but in any i»or.sonal god, and Anax¬ 
agoras was accused of atheism. We shall see hereafter how this 
charge was used against Pericles. A difterent mode of solving the 
problem of the uii’verse was suggested by Xenophanes of Colu])hon, 
who taught the doctrine which has since receive*! the name of Pan¬ 
theism, tliat all nature collectively is God. From bis residence at 
Elea in Italy, after the Persian conquest of Ionia, his school was 
called the Eleatic. It became especially famous for its subtile 
dialectics. 

The greatest name in early Greek philosophy is Pythagoras, 
but mxu'h of the doctrine called Pythagorean is to be ascribed to 
later followers of the school. Pythagoras was born at Samos 
about B.c. 680, and travelled to Egypt and other countries of the 
East, probably as far as Babylon. The residt is seen in three 
elements which entered into his X’^iiJ<^>sophy, the jdiysical, tlie 
j)sychological, and the religious, as well as in the mysticism affected 
by his followers; but, as no genuine writings of his have been 
handed down to us, we can only farm a very general notion of his 
doctrines. He advanced the sciences of mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy considerably beyond their former limits. In geometry he is 
said to have solved the celebrated proposition, which lays the basis 
for the application of number to magnitudes of space, f In arithmetic 


^ Perhaps more properly called the third, the first hciiig that of practical ethics. 

+ Enclid 1. 47. The square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is e*|ual 
to the sum of the squares on the other sides. 
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he framed certain theories respecting the connection of harmony 
with proportion, which entered more or less into his philosophictd 
doctrines. Not only musical intervals, not only the distances of 
the planets, but the whole constitution of the universe was con¬ 
ceived by Pythagoras to be based upon the arithmetical laws of 
harmony. In astronomy there seems good reason to believe that 
he or his disciples held, in part at least, the true theory, of the 
solar system, which was revived two thousand years later by 
Copernicus. But the chief distinctive doctrine of Pythagoras was 
that of the transmigration of souls from body to body both of men 
and animals, which, as we have seen, was held by the Egj'ptians 
from a remote jjeriod. This doctrine was used to accotmt for those 
strange phenomena of consciousness which Plato represents Socrates 
also as referring to knowledge acquired in a former state of exist¬ 
ence. Pythagoras found it useful too for acquiring religious 
ascendancy over his disciples.' He did not disdain the arts by 
which intellectual reformers have often appealed to the imagina¬ 
tions of common men. He declared that he himself had lived on 
earth in the j^erson of the Trojan hero Euphorbus, whom Menelaus 
had slain and dedicated his shield in the Temple of Hera near 
Myceiuo ; an<l, in proof of the assertion, Pythagoras took down the 
shield from the midst of all the other votive offerings. The man who 
can mivke good such a claim might wej.1 be supposed a favourite of 
tlie gods, endowed with the gifts of prophecy and divination. He 
was reverenced by his discijdes as a superior being. Their imques- 
tioning faith in his teaching has passed into the proverb. Ipse dixit 
—has said it.” It was at Croton in Italy,—whither he pro¬ 
bably retired because Samos, under the desiwtism of Polycrates, 
allowed his system no free scope,—that his most attached disciples 
were formed into a secret society, and initiated in peculiar religious 
mysteries. This I’ythagorean brotlierhood numbered 300 members 
of the chief families of Croton ; and there were similar societies in 
other cities of southern Italy. They passed through a probationary 
discipline, in which the power of keeping silence formed the great 
test of that serene self-control which was the great object of the 
whole discipline. They practised an ascetic purity of life; but it 
is doubtful whether Pythagoras enjoined abstinence from animal 
food.* They were bound to keep secret ^ that passed within 
their pale; and the Pythagorean maxim, that eveiQ^thing was not 

* It has been observed that such a restriction was impossible for the athlete 
Milo. 
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to be told to everybody, gave rise to the celebrated and often 
abused distinction between esoteric and exoteric—inner and outer— 
teaching. But in what the esoteric doctrine of Pythagoras consisted, 
we have no certain information : it was probably a system of reli¬ 
gious doctrine developed from a mystical exposition of certain parts 
of the old mythology, perhaps with additions imported from the 
Bast. Little information can be gained on these matters from the 
later Pythagoreans, who were inclined to trace back to their 
founder some part of all the truth and wisdom they found through¬ 
out the world. 

The Pythagorean brotherhood, consisting almost entirely of 
the richer class of citizens, and looking w'ith scorn upon those 
beyond its pale, became an object of jealousy to the democratic 
party, whose views were certainly not favoured by the teaching of 
Pythagoras himself. It is not improbable that they incurred great 
odium from the destruction of Sybaris, the war having l>een advised 
by Pythagoras, and conducted by his disciple Milo. The athlete’s 
house was assaulted and burnt in a popular tumult; many of the 
members who met there ijerished; and the brotherhoods were 
suppressed throughout Magna Graecia, Pythagoras himself is said 
to have fled for his life to Tarentum, and thence to Metapontum, 
where his tomb was visited by Cicero. According to one account, he 
starved himself to death. His school survived the suppression of the 
secret societies ; and its influence may be especially traced in the 
philosophy of Plato. Among its most celebrated members were 
the mathematician and mechanician Archytas, and Damon and 
Phinthias (not Pythias), who have furnished one of the j)roverbial 
examples of devoted friendship. All three lived under Dionysius I., 
tyrant of Syracuse, about b.c. 400. 

Among the products of Hellenic genius, none arc more wonderful 
than their perfect works of art. Though the paintings of the 
Greek masters have perished, the descriptions which are preserved 
leave no doubt of their surpassing excellence. In sculpture, not 
to speak of other examples, it is the glory of our country to possess, 
tin the Elgin marbles, the unapproachable standard of perfect 
beauty. If in architecture, as in poetry, the majestic harmony of 
the classic school has been rivalled by the bold variety of the 
romantic, it is none the less true that the former is perfect of its 
kind; and sob§r criticism shrinks from awarding the palm between 
the Parthenon and Westminster Abbey, any more than between 
Sophocles and Shakspere. Both styles possess the merit of per¬ 
fect adaptation to the climate, the spirit, and the uses, for which 
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each was first designed; and both must be judged by this standard 
of fitness. 

What was the source of imitative art among the Greeks, and 
how far their first efibrts may have been influenced by Egyptian 
or other models, is too wide and difficult a question to be discussed 
in the present work; nor shall we attempt to trace those steps of 
progress, which belong to the special history of art.* We can only 
glance at the state of art at this epoch, as an evidence of the 
intellectual state of Hellas, and an essential element of Hellenic 
life and strength. In Greece, as in every other nation, the fine 
arts had their origin in religion. Their first productions were the 
temples and statues of the gods ; their next, the tombs and monu¬ 
ments of great men and memorable events. These became works 
of architecture and sculpture, while cities and houses were still 
only buildings, in the lower sense of mere utility. Colour was 
used to enrich form before painting arose as an imitative art. 

Thus architecture preceded sculpture, and sculpture painting; 
and the two latter arts wore but the handmaids of the former. 
At the epoch of the Persian Wars, sculpture and painting were 
both in a state of transition from the archajc stiflhess which 
marks, not only the imperfect skill of the earlier artists, but the 
fetters im.posed on them by tradition. But the rapid development 
of both arts before the middle of th§ next century proves how 
much had been done to prepare the way for Phidias and Poly- 
gnotus. From the beginning of the sixth century, schools of 
statuary flourished in several Grecian cities ; usually in families, 
which had handed down the traditions of the art from the old carvers 
of wooden statues of the gods, who are represented by tlie mythic 
names of Daedalus in Attica and Smilis in .®gina. About the 
same time ^artists among the Asiatic Greeks, especially in Chios 
and Samos, began to employ the mechanical processes of metal 
working, such as casting, soldering or welding, chasing and em¬ 
bossing. Of the progress made in the last-named art the great 
bowl dedicated by Croesus is an example; while the ring of Poly¬ 
crates proves the skill attained in gem-engraving. It would Ikj 
absurd to doubt that these artists had learnt much from that 
earlier Asiatic art, the fruits of which we have seen in the sculp- 
tmes and engraved seal-rings of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
kings. An impulse was given to the art about the middle of the 


• The writer mny be permitted to refer to the articles on art and artists in'Dr. 
Smith’s Dialionaries, as furnishing a general guide to the subject. 
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sixth century b.o. by the erection of the statues of victors in the 
games. TJie ancient Greek works in metal have perished, with 
comparatively few exceptions, but of their sculpture wo have 
remains dating from the mythical age, to which .belong the rude 
but bold lions rampant caiwed over the gates of Mycena). The 
archaic sculptures of the temple at Selinus, in Sicily, belong to 
the beginning of the sixth century. A most decided advance in 
the imitation of natural forms is shown in the figures in the pedi¬ 
ment of the temple of .^gina, casts of which may be seen in tiie 
British Museum. The .^ginetan school of sculpture was at its 
acme during the last half of the sixth century. 

Greek architecture may be said to have attained its perfection, 
in all the essentials of form, at the epoch of the Persian Wars. 
The prevailing order was the majestic Doric, sj)lendid specimens 
of which are seen in the two magnificent temples at Pfestum and 
in the less perfect temple of Jove Panhellen ius, in tlie island of 
.^gina. Tlie comparison of the larger and older temple of Pajs- 
tum with the Parthenon at Athens is the' most instructive com¬ 
mentary on the progi-ess made between the middle of the sixth 
and of the fifth centuries. The great Doric temples of Hera, at 
Samos, built about b.c. 600, and of Aiiollo at Delphi, rebuilt 
after the fire of b.c. 548, have entirely perished. The Dpric seems 
to have been the true native Hellenic order. The graceful Ionic 
had its origin in Asia; and it is most interesting to find its 
characteristic ornament, the capital with its double volute, several 
times repeated among the AssjTian monuments.* Like the 
Doric, it was perfected at Athens in the time of Pericles. The chief 
early example of the style in Ionia itself was the immense temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, begun about b.c. 600, and reckoned one 
of the wonders of the world. The temple standing,at Ephesus 
in the Roman age was a still more sidendid edifice, erected by 
contributions from all the states of Asia Minor, after the former 
temple had been burnt by the maniac Herostratus on the birth- 
night of Alexander the Great (b.o. 356). The third order of 
Greek architecture, the beautiful Corinthian, dates from the latter 
part of the fifth century b.c. ; but the earliest known example, 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates, is still a century later (b.c. 
335). ^is order is often regarded as only a modification of the 
Ionic. 

No new* order of classic architecture has since been invented; 
nor 'have these ever been modified without injury, as in the Roman 

• Jjayard : Nineveh and Babylon, pp. H9, 444, 648. 
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Doric, and its variety the Tuscan, and in the Composite, which is 
a hybrid between the Ionic and Corinthian. It needed those 
other original elements, which were supplied by the Arabian and 
Gothic races, to form new styles at all worthy to be placed in 
competition with the Greek. 

Of Greek painting the earliest remains are the vases of Corinth, 
the city which shares with Sicyon the fame of being the earliest 
seat of the art (about b.c. 600). They arc in the stiff archaic style, 
and the figimes are mere outlines in profile or sUhoitcttes. The 
earliest painter of eminence was Cimon, of Cloonas in Argolis, 
who was contemi)orarj with Pisistratus. He is said to have 
invented the art of foreshortening the figure, and to have been the 
first who indicated the muscles and veins, and gave drapery its 
natural folds. About the same time the art must have made con¬ 
siderable y)rogrcss in Ionia; for there were paintings among the 
goods which the Pliocaians carried with them when they left their 
city (b.C!. 544). Near the close of the same century we hear of a 
j)icture rcjiresentiiig the passage of the Hellesiiont by Darius. 
This wojk was yn-oservetl in the Herteum at Samos, the chief 
seat of the art after the Persian conquest of lonja. - 

The moral effet't of all tlicsc great political and intellectual 
movcmeqj:s, especially upon the Athenians, are summed up in the 
words of Herodotus:—“ IjilKjrty and ^Equality of civic rights are 
brave spirit-stirring things; and they who, while under the yoke 
of a despot, had been no better men of war than any of their neigh¬ 
bours, as soon as they were free, became the foremost men of all; 
for each felt that, in fighting for a free commonwealth, he fought 
for himself, and, whatever he took in hand, he was zealous to do 
the work thoroughly'.”* 

* Hcrmlotii* V. 87, as quoted hy Sir E. S. Creasy {Pifteen Dec-isive Battles, p. 30), 
who compares the sentiment with the lieantiful lines in Barbour’s Bruce :— 

“ Ah, Fredomo is a noble thing : 

Fredome makes man to haiff lyking. 

Fredome all solace to men gives. 

Ho lives at ease, that fi"ecly lives.” 

See also the admirable conclusion of the Slst Chapter of Mr. Grote's History of 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PERSIAN WARS, PROM THE IONIAN REVOLT TO THE 
BATTLES OF THE EURYMEDON. B.C. 600—466. 


“ Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

* * * •* * 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame. 

The battle-held, where Persia's victim horde 
First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas' sword. 

As on the morn, to distant glory dear. 

When Mahstiioh became a magic word ; 

Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye api>ear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s Career, 

* ‘ The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 

The fiery (ireek, bis red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, Kartb’s, Ocean's plain below; 

Heath in the front. Destruction in the rear—B troji. 
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When Darius the son of Hystasjies invaded tlie land of the 
Scythians, under the pretext of punishing their inroatl upon 
Western Asia, the tj-rants of the chief cities of the Hellespont 
and Ionia followed in his train. As their jiower. w^as maintained 
by his support, he reposed in them the greatest confidence. On 
plunging into the wilds of Scythia, he entrusted to their char'm 
the bridge of boats by which he had crossed the Danube. If ho 
did HOt return within sixty days, tlvey might conclude that the 
cxpeditioiuhad perished, and consult their own safety. The sixty 
days had expired, when a hody of Scythians brought tho nows that 
Darius was in full retreat They urged the Greeks to break tho 
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bridge, and so to ensure the destruction of the Persian army 
and the recovery of their own freedom. Among the Grecian chief¬ 
tains was Milti^cs, the tyrant of the Chersonese. He belonged 
to a noble family at Athens, and was the second owner of his 
deathless name. The first Miltiades, the son of Cypsclus, had 
been induced by an oracle, and by the desire to escape from the 
tyranny of Pisistratus, to lead a colony to the Thracian Cherso¬ 
nese.* He established his authority over the whole peninsula, 
and built a wall across its narrow isthmus. Himself childless, 
he had a half brother, Cimon, whose two sons were Stesagoras 
and Miltiades. Stesagoras succeeded his uncle, but on his death 
the tyranny was in danger of overthrow. The young Miltiades was 
sent from Athens by Fisistrato to secure the inheritance. By a 
stratagem he seized and imprisoned the popular leaders, raised a 
force of mercenaries, and gained the friendship of the neighbouring 
Thracians by marrj'ing the daughter of their king Olorus. Such 
was the early career of the man who inflicted the first decisive 
defeat on the power of Persia. He held his power in the Cherso¬ 
nese without ^at support from Darius by which the Ionian tyrants 
were upheld, and he had nothing to lose by the course his patriot¬ 
ism dictated. His proposal to break the bridge was api)roved by the 
other desjKsts, till Histiaeus, the tyrant of Miletus, reminded them 
that such a blow to the Persian power would recoil upon them¬ 
selves. To get rid of the Scythians, and perhaps to keep the final 
decision in their own hands, the wily lonians adopted the course 
of severing the furtlier end of the bridge. It was night when the 
Persian army reached the river, and found no traces of the boats. 
Thereuiion Darius ordered a loud-voiced Egyptian to stand upon 
the bank and call Histimus, the Milesian, who at the first sum¬ 
mons brought forward the fleet to restore the bridge. By this 
means HistSnus obtained all the credit of saving Darius and his 
army. We have seen how he was rewarded, and how he again 
lost the royal favour, f 

Darius returned to Susa, leaving the western provinces in pro¬ 
found peace under the government of his brother Artaphemes. 
A trifling incident lighted the flame of rebellion. One of those 
political conflicts, which we have seen occurring throughout 
Greece, broke out in Naxos, an island of the Cyclades (b.c. 602). 

* The district so often mentioned in Greek history hy this name is Uie iong and 
norrow peninsula 'which forms the north side of the Hellespont (I)ardan«^ea). 
*' Cbersonesus ” means an island attached to the mainland. 

Chap. X., p. 283. 
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The exiles of the oligarchical party applied for aid to Aristagoras, 
the tyrant of Milctiis, who persuaded Artaphemes to send an 
expedition against Naxos. The Persian commander, incensed by 
the interference of Aristagoras on a point of discipline, warned 
the Naxians, and so caused the failure of the expedition and 
ruined ihe credit of Ajistagoras, who saw no course open to him 
but revolt. Meanwhile, his father-in-law, Histiteus, was plotting 
to revenge himself for his detention at Susa. He shaved the 
head of a trusty slave, and having branded on the scalp a message 
calling on Aristagoras to revolt, kejjt him till tlie hair grew again, 
and then sent him to Miletus. "With the consent of the Milesian 
citizens, Aristagoras seized the tjTants who were on board of the 
fleet that, had returned from Naxos ; he laid down hia own i)Ower ; 
popular governments were proclaimed in all the cities and islands ; 
and Ionia revolted from Darius (b.c. 501). 

Aristagoras went to Sparta, carrying with him the bronze map 
of which we have have already. spoken,* and tried to tempt the 
king, Cleomenes, by displaying the greatness of the Persian 
empire; but his admission that Susa was three months’ journey 
from the sea rained his cause. He had better success at Athens ; 
for the Athenians' knew that Artaphemes had been made their 
enemy by Hippias. They voted twenty ships in aid of the loniaus, 
and the scpiadron was increased by five shijis of the "iilrtjtrians. 
Having united with the Ionian fleet, thej’'disembarked at Ejthes.us, 
marched up the country, and st>ri)rised Sardis, which was acci¬ 
dentally burnt during tlie pillage. Their forces were utterly inade¬ 
quate to hold the city; and their return was not eftected without 
a severe defeat by the jjursuing army. The Athenians re-embarked 
and sailed home, while the lonians dispersed to their cities to 
make those preparations which should have preceded the attack. 
Their powerful fleet gained for them the adhesion of' the Hclles- 
pontine cities as far as Byzantium, of Caria, Caunus, and CjTirus; 
but this island was recovered by the Persians within a year. The 
lonians protracted the insurrection for six years. Their cause was 
early ay)andoned by Aristagoras, who fled to the coast of Thrace 
and there perished. Histieeus, who had lulled the suspicions of 
Darius by promising him not only vengeance on the rebels, but the 
conquest of Sardinia, returned to Ionia only to be repulsed from 
Miletus and to have his treachery detected at Sardis. After some 
ftn^er adyentures, he pjerished by crucifixion. The fate of the re¬ 
volt turned at last on the siege of Miletus. The city was protected 

* Chap, xii., p. 373. 
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by the Ionian fleet, for which the Phcenician navy of Artaphemes 
was no match. But there was fatal disunion and want of discipline 
on board, and tlio defection of the Samians gave the Persians an 
easy victory off Lad6 (b.c. 495). Miletus suffered the worst horrors 
of a storm, and the other cities and islands were treated with 
scarcely less severity. This third subjugation of Ionia inflicted 
tlie most lasting blow on the prosperity of the colonies (b.c. 
49d). 

Throughout his narrative of these events, Herodotus declares 
his opinion of the impolicy of the interference of the Athenians. 
The ships they voted, he says, were the beginning of evils both 
to the Greeks and the barbarians. When the news of the burn¬ 
ing of Sardis was brought to Darius, he called for his bow, and 
shot an arrow towards the sky, with a prayer to Auramazda for 
hell) to revenge himself on the Athenians. Then he bade one of 
his servants repeat to him thrice, as he sat down to dinner, the 
words, “ Master, remember the Atlienians.” Upon the suppres¬ 
sion of the Ionian revolt, he appointed his son-in-law Mardonius 
to succeed Artaphemes, enjoining him to bring these insolent 
Athenians and Eretrians to Susa. A great fleet started from the 
Hellespont, witli orders to sail round the peninsula of Mt. Athos 
to the Gulf of Tlierma, while Mardonius advanced by land. His 
march wrffe so hai’assed by the Thracians, that when he had 
effected the ct)n(iuest of Macedonia, his* force was too weak for any 
further attempt. The fleet was overtaken by a storm off Mt. 
Athos, on whose rocks three hundred ships were dashed to pieces, 
and twenty thousand men perished. Mardonius returned in dis- 
grju!e to Asia with tlie remnants of his fleet and army. 

This failure enly added fury to the resolution of Darius. While 
prcpai’ing all the resources of his empire for a second expedition, 
he sent round heralds to the chief cities of Greece, to demand the 
tribute of earth and water as signs of his being their rightful lord. 
Most of them submitted: Athens and Sparta alone ventured on 
defiance. Both treated the demand as an outrage which annulled 
tlie sanctity of the herald’s person. At Athens the envoy was 
plunged into the loathsome Barathrum, a pit into which the most 
odious public criminals were cast. At Sparta the herald was 
hurled into a well, and bidden to seek his earth and water 
there. The submission of .£lgina, the chief maritime staie of 
Greece, and the great enemy of Athens, entailed the most impor¬ 
tant results. The act was denounced by Athens as treason against 
Greece, and the design was imputed to .ffilgina of calling in the 
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Persians to secure vengeance on her rival. The Athenians made 
a formal complaint to Sparta against the “ Medism ” of the 
ASginetans ; a charge which is henceforth often repeated both 
against individuals and states. The Spartans had recently con¬ 
cluded a successful war with Argos, the only power that could 
dispute her supremacy in Peloponnesus;* and now this appeal 
from Athens, the second city of (jlreece, at once recognised and 
established Sparta as the leading Hellenic state. In that 
character, her king Cleomenes tmdertook to punish the Mediz- 
ing parly in .dSgina “ for the common good of Greece; ” hut 
he was met by proofs of the intrigues of his colleague Dema- 
ratus in their favour. There had long been a feud between 
the royal houses of the Eurysthonids and Proclids, and we have 
already seen the invasion of Attica imder Cleomenes fras- 
trated by Demaratu8.t This second check, in dSgina, sealed the 
fate of Demaratus. Cleomenes obtained his deposition on a charge 
of illegitimacy, and a public insult from his successor Leotychides 
drove Demaratus from Sparta, Hotly pursued as a “ Medist,” he 
effected his escape to Darius, whose designs against Athens and 
Si)arta were now stimulated by the councils of their exiled sove¬ 
reigns, Hippias and Demaratus. Meanwhile, Cleomenes and his 
new colleague returned to ACgina, which no longer resisted, and 
having seized ten of her loading citizens, placed them as hostages 
in the hands of the Atheni&ns. .^gina was thus effectually dis¬ 
abled from throwing the weight of her fleet into the scale of Persia: 
Athens and Sparta, suspending their political jealousies; were 
united when their disunion would have been fatal: their conjunc¬ 
tion drew after them most of the lesser states : and so the Greeks 
stood forth for the first time as a nation prei)&red to act in 
unison, under the leadership of Sparta (b.c. 491). That city 
retained her proud position till it was forfeited by the misconduct 
of her statesmen. 

It was time for Greece to be xmited. In the spring of b.c. 490, 
the preparations of Darius were complete. A vast army was 
collected in a plain upon the Cilician shore, whence a fleet of six 
hundred triremes convoyed it to the rendezvous at Samos. The 
lonians and .Eolians were compelled to serve on board their own 
ships as a part of their conqueror’s navy. Like the Spanish 
Armada, ,the fleet carried fetters to bind the Athenians and Ere- 
trians, wljo were to be brought back as slaves, when their cities 
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had been burnt to the ground. The expedition was commanded by 
Datis, a Mede, and Artaphemes, son of the former satrap of 
Lydia. The exiled tyrant, Hippias, undertook to guide them to a 
convenient point of descent on the shores of Attica. The failure of 
Mardonius had suggested a wiser plan for the new campaign. The 
armament sailed across the ASgsean, reducing the Cyclades on the 
way, and meeting with no resistance till it reached Euboea. The 
people of Carystus, the southernmost town of tlie island, yielded 
on seeing their fields ravaged, and the Persians landed without 
opposition before the devoted city of Erctria. Such was the despair 
and dissension within its walls, that the four thousand Athenian 
cleruchi of Caleb is,* who had been sent to aid the defence, received 
timely warning that treason was meditated, and retired to Attica. 
Yet the Eretrians made a brave defence for six days. On the 
seventh, the traitors opened the gates, and the doom pronounced 
by l^ariiis was executed to the letter. Herodotus says that 
the I*ersians, as before at Chios and at Samos, joined hands 
so as to form a chain across the territory of Eretria, and made a 
clean sweep of every living creature, f The Erctrian captives, with 
the spoils of their city, were jdaced in security on the little island 
of ACgilcia, while IIii>pias guided the Persian fleet down the 
channel of the Euripus, to the spot on the Attic coast he had 
chosen for^ their debarkation—the bay of- Marathon. Flushed 
thus far with success, he. might well (Teem it a favourable omen 
that he had performed with his father this same voyage from 
Eretria to Marathon, when Pisistratus was finally restored. The 
night before, he had dreamed that he was lying in his mother’s 
arms ; and he thought the gods had promised him a quiet old age 
of secure power in his native land. But, as he directed the 
landing, there occurred one of those trivial incidents which were 
supposed to fulfil a dream to the letter, only to cheat more sub¬ 
stantial hoi>es, and he exclaimed, “ After all, tlie land is not ours, 
and we shall never be able to bring it under.” He knew his 
countrymen well enough to have a better ground for despondency 
than even an omen could supply to the superstition of a Greek. 
It was early in September, b.c. 490, that the Persian host disem¬ 
barked at Marathon. 

Athens now alone remained to ftilfil the object of the expedition, 

* Seo p. 358. ^ 

+ The impression prodneed may be mainly torrect, but the statement is not to bo 
accepted to the letter. A suiBcient number of the Eretrians were left behind to build 
a new city, which was already flourishing ten years later. 

VOI.. I. 
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and Athens had to hear the brunt of the danger by herself. There 
is no reason to suppose that Sparta evaded her obligations; but the 
direct movement of the Persians across the .^gaean had probably 
taken all Greece somewhat by surprise; and when the crisis 
came, a religious scruple caused a delay which might have been 
fatal. The cornier, Phidippides, despatched from Athens as soon 
ns Eretria had fallen, performed the journey of 150 miles, on foot, 
in forty-eight hours.* He laid before the Ephmrs an urgent request 
for aid, which was readily promised. But it wanted nearly a 
week to the full moon, and religious scruples would not permit a 
march during the intervaL That this was no mere excuse, is 
proved by the rapid march of the two thousand Spartans, who, 
having started as soon as the moon had changed, reached the 
frontier of Attica on the third day. But on the day before, the 
fate of Greece had been decided, and immortal glory gained by 
Athens, f 

We can hardly, indeed, believe that Sparta would have perilled 
her influence in Greece by holding back at such a crisis. But, in 
the ferment of agitation at Athens, and within twenty years of the 
Spartan invasion to restore Isagoras, such a suspicion would natu¬ 
rally be felt, and it must have added to the indecision which divided 
the counsels of the Athenians. Besides the terror insjjired by the 
threats of Darius, the fate of Ionia, the submission of the Cyclades, 
and the fall of Eretria,—it should be remembered how lately the city 
had been rent by opposing factions, and how short had been the trial 
of the institutions of Clcisthenes. Hippias was keeping up a cor¬ 
respondence with his partisans in Attica and in Athens itself. 
The plan of vesting the military command in ten generals, with 

* “Mr. Einneir remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot messengers, will travel for 

several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy miles a dajt”_ Geographical 

Memoirs of Persia, p. 44 ; quoted by Mr. Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv. p. 460. 

+ It was on the ninth day of the moon that Phidippides an-ived at Sparta. The 
moon would l>o full on the 15th day. The Spartans marclied on the following 
day, the 16th, and reached Athens late on the 18th. They marched on and saw 
the battle-field with the bodies still unburied, which would hardly have been the 
esaae in that climate more than two days after the battle. These calculations, from 
the data supplied by Herodotus, confirm the statement of Plato, that the Spartans 
arrived at Athens the day after the battle, which would thus bo fought on the 
VJth of the moon. The month, as wo leam from Plutarch, was Boedromion, which 
corresponds nearly to September. Plutarch says that the day of the battle was the 
6th of Boedromion, which is evidently inconsistent with the months being strictly 
lunar. Wo^are indebted to the kindness of the Astronomer Royal for the information, 
that the moon was full on September*9th, about four o’clock in the morning. The 
date of the battle of Mmrathon may therefore bo fixed, with groat probability to the 
11th of September. 
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the Archon Polemarch, had to be tested for the first time in the 
presence of the whole force of Persia; and at the critical moment 
the generals were equally divided. But among them was one man 
who saved Athens by the ascendancy of his genius. 

Miltiades had retained his government of the Chersonese, either 
because his advice to destroy the bridge over the Danube was not 
betrayed, or because Darius chose a prudent magnanimity. He 
availed himself of tiie confusion of the Ionian revolt to subdue the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros, with the aid of an Athenian force, 
a service never forgotten by his countrymen, and an act of open 
hostility to Persia. Then came the suppression of the revolt, and 
the appearance of the Phoenician fleet off the Hellespont. Hastily 
embarking his property and nearest friends, Miltiades fled, so hotly 
pursued that one of his five ships, carrying his son Metiochus, was 
taken before he reached a haven of ssifety in Imbros, whence the 
remaining four got safe to the port of Athens. Miltiades had now 
to stand his trial on the caj)ital charge of tyranny, but his recent 
services procured liim an honourable acquittal. His bold career 
had established his reputation at Athens,* and he was chosen the 
general of his tribe, in i>rospcct of the Persian invasion. Among 
"his colleagues was Aristides, and probably Themistoclcs, names 
wliicli wiir^joon fill their due space in our narrative, t 

Under such leaders the whole force of Athens marched out to 
meet the invaders, and beheld from the heights of Pontelicus the 
plain and bay of Makaxhon crowded with their tents and ships. 
The story of the battle is told by Herodotus, who heard it from 
the men who fought there, with his usual fondness for striking 
incidents, t But this brief account leaves several questions unde¬ 
cided, and it is entirely wanting in those details which enable a 
reader to look down upon a battle-field as if spread out beneath 
his sight, and so to understand the movements of the combatants. 
That unchanged aspect of the scene, on which the poet dwells in 
the lines at the head of this chapter, helps tis to supply what the 
historian has left untold. At this day, just as twenty-three cen¬ 
turies and a half ago— 

“ Tho mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea.” 

* Herod, vi. 132. • 

X Thomistocles was certainly at Marathon, though it is doubtful whotl^er he was a 
goueruL He had been archon in B.c. 493. ' , 

X .^schylus, who himself fought at Marathon, throws some light upon the Iwttle 
by allusions in his play of “ The Fersiona,” whicli was written to celebrate the 
victories of 8alamis and Plata'o. 


0 0 2 
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Just below the great headland commanding the southern entrance 
to the channel which separates it from Euboea, the eastern coast 
of Attica is indented by a fine bay. It is enclosed on the north 



ri..AN OF THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 


A A. Position of tho Greeks on the day of the 'battle. 

B B. Position of tho Persians on tlxo daj' of the Tiattlc. 

1. Mt. ArgaVUci. 

2. Mt, Aforism6. 

8. Mt. Kotr6ni. 

4. Mt. Kordki. 

B. Mt. Dhrakmitra. 

6. Small Harsh. 

7. Great Marsh. 

8. Fountain Macaiia. 

9. Salt Lake of JOhrakonent. 

10. Horacleium. 

11. Temple of Athena Hellotiml 

by the long rooky promontory, called, from its shape, C^osura 
(the Dog’s Tail), and on the south by a lesser spur of Mount 
Brilesus, or Pentelicus. The limestone hills sweep round from 


12. ’Vinap'd of Zowcr^Sdfi. 

13. Sor6 ; tumulus of Athenians. 

14. Pyrgo; tomb of MilCiades. 

Bonds:— 

an. To Athens, between Mts. Ponteli* 
cus and Hymettus through Pal- 
Icne. 

bb. To Athens, through Cephisia. 
ec. To Athens, through Aphidna. 
dd. To Rhamnus. 
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cape to cape, leaving at their feet a plain of a crescent shape, 
about six miles in length and less than three miles wide in the 
centi-e. It was the ancient site of a tetrapoHs, forming one of the 
twelve Attic districts before the time of Theseus; and one of its 
four villages was called, from a local hero. Marathon. The name 
occurs in Homer ; the place was sacred to Hercules, and associated 
with some of the oldest Attic legends. Here Xuthus, the father 
of Ion, had reigned; and here the Athenians had helped the 
Heraclid refugees to defeat their persecutor Eurystheus. ** The 
2 >leasant mead of Marathon,” as it is called by Aristophanes, is a 
grassy level,* ahuost entirely free from trees, terminated at both 
ends by marshes, dry in summer, but flooded in the autumn, 
that on the north being much the larger. These marshes con¬ 
fined the ground available for an army to a length of between 
two and three miles ; but - a strip of firm land extends between 
the marshes and the sea, along the whole length of the beach, 
upon which the Persian galleys were drawn up, or, as some 
suppose, remained at anchor close to it. The ships of burthen 
and the horse-transports were anchored in the bay, and the 
Persian army lay encamped upon the plain. On the land 
side, the hills are crowned with cedars, pines, and olive-trees; 
and their lower slopes are covered with “ the myrtle, arbutus, 
and the other low odoriferous shrubs that everywhere perfxune 
the Attic air.” 

Through the jjasses of these hills, three roads lead up to Athens. 
The central and most direct is that through Vrana, the supposed 
site of Marathon. The small Athenian army, on arriving at the 
heights, is presumed to have taken u]) its position so as to com¬ 
mand this road; equally ready to fall back and meet the enemy 
behind the ridge, if they i)euetrated it by the more circuitous route 
through CEnoc or, if the Persians attempted to pass to the left, 
over the spur of Pentelicus, the Athenians might have fallen on 
their exposed flank, f The i^osition was alike strong for defence, 
and commanding for attack; and weighty arguments might be 
urged for either course. 

It is not easy to place ourselves in tlie position of the Athenian 


* As at Waterloo, tlio surface of the grotmd is now broken, though for more 
worthily, by the mound which was raised over the Athenian slain. 

+ In ancient wai-fare, an attack on the right Hank was considered far xyore perilous 
than one on the left, because the loft side was covered by the shield. Thi^ was 
one reason why the right of the line was the post of honour, as being the jiost of 
danger. 
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g'enerals. Our minds are dazzled by the glories of the event, and 
of the many similar victories down to the days of Plassy and 
Meeanee. With a small united band of disciplined freemen opposed 
to a host of Asiatic slaves, it would seem that the resolution to 
attack was at once the pledge of victory. One bold swift charge 
upon the tmwieldy host, who are now paralysed with astonish¬ 
ment at the daring of their foes—one vain effort of resistance by 
their best troops—and then a confused scene of panic flight and 
fierce pursuit:—such is the conception often foi’med of Marathon 
and the like battles. But the Greeks who fought at Marathon 
could be sure r>f no such easy victory. The army before them 
was no mere horde of effeminate barbarians, whose very numbers 
ensured their confusion and defeat. Tliey represented the power 
which, little more than half a century ago, had overthrown the 
three empires of Western Asia, subdued tlie Asiatic Greeks, and 
conquered Egypt;—the power which, newly organized by their 
present warlike king, had quelled the rebellions of Media and 
Babylon, extended the frontiers of the empire, crushed the revolt 
of Ionia, and subjected the islands of the ..^gajan. The Persians 
were the conquerors of Greeks, and not only of barbarians. Tlieir 
unbroken course of victory had reached the shores of Hellas itself 
in the sad example of Eretria. The strangeness of their dress and 
arms had not yet come to be regarded as signs of weakness. The 
rhetorical exaggeration of Herodotus shows at least that the Per¬ 
sians were not an enemy to be despised. The Athenians, ho says, 

were the first of the Greeks who dared to look upon the Median 
garb, and to face men clad in that fashion. Until this time, the 
very name of the Modes had been a terror to tlie Greeks to 
hear.”* 

It is one of the strange omissions of Herodotus, that he gives 
no account of the strength of either army, telling 'us only the 
mxmbers of the slain. Plato makes the Persians half a, million ; 
and other authorities vary from 200,000 to 600,000. A careful 
calculation, based on the known strength of the fleet, 600 triremes, 
seems to prove the last number to be not far from the truth, f 
The crews of the triremes are estimated at 120,000, and of the 
horse-transports at 40,000; the Persian and Sacian warriors, who 
were the flower of the army, at 30,000; the cavalry at 10,000 j 

• Herod, vi. 112. 

+ All tboSe points of details are fully discussed in the following works ;—Leake, 
Demi of Attica, pp. 9B, foU. ; CreoBy, JFifteen Decisiw Matties,- Bawlitasou’s 
Notes to Bookvi., and Appendix, Essay i. 
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besides aboat 10,000 Greeks, pressed into the service, from the 
conquered islands. It is assumed that about half the crews would 
be required to remain on board; * and, making some allowance 
for the sick, the actual numbers on the field of Marathon would 
be from 100,000 to 120,000. Among these, the only heavy-armed 
troops were the 30,000 Persians and Sacians. 

Of the Athenian force we have no earlier enumeration than in 
the writers of the Augustan ago, who make it 9,000 or 10,000 
men. Looking at what we know of the number of the Athenian 
citizens, and the force they sent to the battle of Plateea, we may 
accept the 9,000 as the complement of heavy-armed soldiers, 
adding an equal number of light-armed slaves ; for we know that 
great efforts were made to enrol this class, t But this little army 
was reinforced in a manner which forms one of the most affecting 
incidents of ancient history. They were already encamped on the 
heights above Marathon, when they were joined by the Flateeans, 
who had marched out with their whole force, to requite the 
Athenians, in the hour of their extremity, for their protection 
against the tyranny of Thebes. For this noble act the Platseans 
were rewarded with a certain share of the Athenian citizenship, 
and they were hencefortli included in the public prayers of 
Athens. The like attachment involved the destruction of their 
city in the Peloponnesian War; and to the latest age of Greek 
freedom it was told how the Platseans, alone of all the Greeks, 
had stood by the Athenians in the fore-front of the danger at 
Marathon. 

The total force of the Greeks was thus raised to 20,000 men; 
and the disparity between the two armies was five or six to one— 
about the same proportion as afterwards at Plata3a, The heavy¬ 
armed, on whom the brunt of the battle would depend, were 
about three to one. Battles have often since been gained against 
even greater odds ; but at Marathon the Persians were truly for¬ 
midable as soldiers, and still more formidable from their unbroken 
cottrse of victory. It was not, perhaps, impossible, by a bold 
advance, to have passed over the bodies of their foes along the 
road to Athens ; but Hippias was there to tell the Persian generals 
how dear such a victory would be bought; and Darius had not 
sent them to purchase it by the blood of his best troops. He 


* This is on the assumption that the fleet remained at auchoi*. If the triremes 
■were drawn up on the beach, nearly all their crews woidd bo available as combatants. 
1" PaUsanias I., c. 82, § 3. The Athenians had neither cavalry nor archers. 
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looked to see the Athenians driven like a flock of sheep before his 
throne, and there was reason to hope for a bloodless conquest- 
through the intrigues of the Pisistratids. Those same intrigues, 
on ihe other hand, rendered delay most dangerous to the Athenians, 
while the answer brought by Phidii)pides from Sparta caused 
fresh discouragement. But was it not better to wait in their 
strong position above Marathon for the arrival of the Spartan 
succours ? To march down to battle on the plain would involve, 
besides the unequal eonflict, the danger of being outflanked by the 
enemy’s numbers and cut to pieces by his cavalry. So the Ten 
Generals were equally divided; and the decision hung on the 
casting vote of the polemarch Callimachus. We should have 
liked to know the parts taken by Aristides and Themistocles. 
The latter would probably be found on the side of action ; but 
history reserves for him the palm of council at Salamis ; that of 
Marathon belongs to Miltiades alone. Of all the generals, he only 
had experience to discern tliose elements of Oriental weakness 
which were yet to be revealed, and the skill to suit his plan of 
battle to the enemy. He saw, not only that safety lay in victory, 
but that the very isolation of Atliens opened a boundless prospect 
to her ambition. ‘He implored Callimachus to earn for himself a 
name more glorious than that of Harmodius and Aristqgeiton, by 
at once saving his country from the fate prepared for her under 
Hippias, and raising her to become the first state in Greece. If 
they delayed to fight, the disturbance of men’s minds at Athens 
would soon end in submission; but if the battle wore fought 
before unsoundness revealed itself in the city, and while Heaven 
still granted them fair play, they were well able to overcome the 
enemy. Callimachus gave his vote for battle, and the four 
generals who had supported Miltiades in the debate ^gave up to 
him their turn of command.* 

Miltiades, however, waited for his proper day of command 
before engaging. It Avould be wise to leave no ground for jea¬ 
lousy, or for the charge of having assumed undue responsibility. 
His turn may have been close at hand, and his preparations might 

• Each of the Ten Generals commanded for a day in rotation. It is an error to 
suppose that all the generals joined in the renunciation of the four. (See Herod, vi., 
110). As to the time of the debate, the testimony of Herodotus seems quite to out¬ 
weigh Mr. Grote’s reasons for placing it at Athens before the march. The case only 
fairly arose when the armies wore in sight of each other ; and the allusions to the 
influence of the course taken by the army on the state of feeling in the city seems quite 
decisive. 
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well occupy the interval. The decision to fight once taken, there 
was the loss need for haste ; and he seems to have had a special 
reason for choosing his opportunity. Hippias had selected the 
plain of Mai'athon especially on account of its fitness for cavalry 
evolutions; and yet no mention is made of cavalry in the battle. 
The only satisfactory explanation—though others have been pro¬ 
posed—is, that the cavalry had been sent away to find forage, and 
that Miltiades seized the opportunity of their absence to make the 
attack. 

On both sides the order of battle was the extended phalanx, or 
line several men deep, which seems to have been the only array in 
use up to this time. The Persian line was drawn up about a mile 
from the sea, with the heavy-armed Persians and Sacae in the 
t^entre, which has always been in Oriental armies the post of 
honour; the contingents of the satrapies were posted on either 
wing, in all their picturesque variety of arms and dress. Their 
front extended about three miles between the two marshes that 
here bound the plain—a space which might be nearly filled by 
their best troops, in their customary order of four deep. The 
light-armed troops and archers were placed, as usual, in the 
rear. 

To match the extended front of the enemy and guard against 
their sweeping round his fianks, and so taking him in the rear, 
Miltiades made a new disposition of "the Grecian phalanx. Its 
usual array was eight deep, and, so drawn up, the 10,000 hop- 
lites would have covered, at the most, little more than two-thirds 
of a mile—enough to block up the valley of Vrana while they 
remained on the defensive, but sure to be outflanked when they 
descended into the plain. Miltiades extended his fi-ont by weak¬ 
ening the centre, rightly deeming the wings the critical points. 
If the wings were only as much as four deep for a space of two 
hundred yards, the centre must have consisted only of one file ; 
so that Miltiades ventured on the extreme of that formation in 
line^ which is the peculiarity of British tactics, as opposed to the 
phalanx or column of almost every other nation.* The light- 
armed troops would doubtless be employed chiefly as supports to 


* This calculation is taken fTom Professor Bawlinson. Making ereiy allowance 
for the probability that Herodotus states the equalizing of the flronts too literally, 
the central line could not have been more than two deep. The usual English line 
is two deep, with a third line of subalterns and otlier supernumeraries. At Bala> 
klava, during the heat of the battle, the “thin red line” of the Giuirds formedTonly 
a single rank. 
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this weakened centxe. The men of each tribe stood together in 
the array, securing mutual encouragement and emulation. The 
polemarch Callimachus held the post of honour on the right; the 
second place, on the left, was given to the phalanx of the Pla- 
taeans ; while the centre was entrusted to the steady calmness of 
Aristides and the daring courage of Themistocles. 

All now depended upon the vigour of the onset. Had the 
Greeks advanced across the plain with their wonted steady pace, 
singing the pasan—the war-hymn to Apollo—they must have been 
galled by the Persian archery, and perhaps easily surrounded. So, 
when Miltiades had sacrificed, and the omens were pronoxinced 
favourable, the whole Greek line crossed the mile of ground that 
divided them from the enemy at a run, and fell upon them while 
astonished at this novel charge.* * * § But the battle was not yet 
gained; the front ranks joined in furious conflict, and the cloud of 
arrows from the Persian rear darkened the heavens above them.f 
The phalanx of Greek spearmen on the wings, protected by tlieir 
shields and armour, found no.match in the light bucklers and 
scimetars of the Asiatics; but in the centre, where spears were 
opposed to spears, and the Athenians were met by the Persian 
veterans, the force of numbers prevailed. How far the Greek 
centre gave way is one of the problems of the battle. Herodotus 
represents. them as fljdng in full rout up the valley, either of 
Marathon or CEnoc, pursued by the main body of the Persians. 
But the victorious wings‘fell upon the flanks of the crowded 
column I the fugitives rallied in its front; the tide of battle 
turned; and the Persian'host fled for refuge to their ships. Tlie 
Greeks pursued them to the water’s edge, and many were entangled 
in the marshes that lay between them and the beach. Eager 
efibrts were now made to capture or burn the ships, and tl»e combat 
that ensued recals the attack of the Trojans on the'fleet of the 
Achseans.j: Cyneegirus, the brother of the poet .^schylus, had 

seized a ship by the feathery ornament that crowned its stem, § 


• The athletic training of the Greeks removes all wonder from this exploit. The 
French Zouaves traverse miles together at a swingeing trot, little slower than the 
“double.” The idea that the Athenians were disordered by the mode of their 
advance is opposed to the express statement of Herodotus. 

+ Aristoph., Vespse, 1082. 

Z Homer, Iliad, xiiL 

§ The aphlaston, or, in Latin, aplustre. It was formed of several curved pieces of 
board set in the same plane (see the figure in Smith’s Uictumarp of AiUiquttiea, art. 
NavUi). The ancient ships were drawn up with their stems to the beach, ready to 
put to sea. 
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when his right hand was severed by an axe; nor was his a solitary- 
case. The chief loss of the Athenians was suffered in this conflict 
at the ships; here fell the general Stesagoras, and here the pole- 
march Callimachus received, in a glorious death, the fittest recom¬ 
pense of his heroic decision. 

A few ships only were detained, and the successful embarkation 
proves the military qualities of the Persian army, as well as the skill 
of their commanders. They had spirit left to attempt to snatch a 
triumph that would have outweighed their defeat. Instead of 
bearing off for Euboea, ttcy sailed do-wn the coast of Attica, 
intending to double the promontory of Sunium, and surprise 
Athens before the army could return. Miltiades saw the meaning 
of their course; and, on a neighbouring promontory, an uplifted 
shield, flashing in the rays of the setting sun, betrayed a treason¬ 
able signal from the shore. For the second time on the same 
day the prompt energy of Miltiades saved his country. He left 
Ai-istides and his tribe to keep watch in the field covered with the 
slain and the Persian spoils, and^ led his army by a rapid night 
march back to Atliens.* He arrived but just in time. The 
Persian fleet appeared in the morning off the coast of Phalerum; 
but the sudden return of Miltiades overawed • the partisans of 
Hippios, who took his last tantalising -view of the heights of the 
Acropolis. ■ Finding no encouragement to disembark, Datis put 
out again to sea; and, having gathered up his spoils, with the 
Eretriah prisoners from the island of JEgileia, threaded his back¬ 
ward course among the Cyclades. The tyrant Hippias did not 
long survive the defeat of his last hopes. One account is that he 
fell in the battle; another, that he died on one of the islands of the 
.ffigasan, on his return to Asia. The fate of the Eretrian captives 
demands a passing word. They arrived at Susa, with their 
numbers thinned by the toils of the march up through Asia, and 
wcrej)laced before Darius. Their sad plight stirred his compas¬ 
sion, even in the first bitterness of his disappointment. He 
settled them at a spot not far from Susa, on the road to Sardis, 
where they were -visited by Herodotus. Before saying more of the 

* Among his other unfortunate omissions, Herodotus gives no certain indication 
of the time of day when the battle was fought. Plutarch makes Miltiades return to 
Athens on the day after the battle. From all the indications, it seems most probable 
that the morning was occupied, by the tactical arrangements of Miltiades, the battle 
fought in the afternoon, and the march back to Athens accomplished in the night. 
The September moon, approaching her highest declination, a few days past the full, 
shone at once on the white sails of the Persian fleet, the path of the Athenian anny, 
and the night-watch of Aristides. 
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efiPect produced upon the Great King by the disastrous failiu’e of 
his generals, we must cast a backward glance at Marathon, where 
we left Aristides watching over the dead. 

Before the corpses were buried, the Spartans, who had reached 
Athens too late for the battle, arrived upon the field to see ihe 
dead bodies of the Persians, and having praised the Athenians for 
their achievements, they returned home. Six thousand fora* 
hundred of the Persians were left upon the field, while the Greeks 
lost only 192.* The Athenians interred the bodies of their 
enemies, after they had buried their own dead. It was the custom 
with the Greeks to carry home the bodies of their comrades who 
fell in battle, to be honoured with a public funeral. The heroes of 
Marathon obtained the unwonted honour of resting on the battle¬ 
field itself under the Soros^ or tumulus, which is still seen by 
passing ships rising above its level. Ten pillars, one for each 
tribe, bore the names of the slain; and the epitaph was written by 
Simonides:— 

“At Mai-athon for Greece tlic Atheniaus fought. 

And low the Mediuus’ gilded power they brought.” 

It was well for the poet to call tlie Athenians the champions of 
Greece; could he have seen the course of history as a whole, he 
might have named them the chamj)ions of the world. For the 
real question decided on the plain of Marathon was whether tJie 
rising liberties of Europe, with all their precious fruits, material 
and intellectual, should be crushed beneath the despotism which 
had weighed on Asia for two thousand years. A more deadly 
struggle was still needed to secure the victory; but it was at 
Marathon that the moral victory was gained which involved the 
triumphs of Salamis and Plataea—the Greeks learnt that the 
Persians could be conquered. “ Of what avail,” asked Napoleon, 
“ would have been the millions of men moving down from all 
parts of Europe, if the English and Prussians had been beaten at 
Waterloo?”—and less doubtfully still may it be asked—“What 
resistance could Greece, or even Europe, have made if the 
Athenians and Platseans had been crushed at Marathon?” Sparta 
might have anticipated Thermopylsa in one universal slaughter; 
but the rest of Greece would assuredly have submitted. The wave 

• The great disparity is not only characteristic of battles in which a great host is 
routed by a small force, as at Morgarteu and Morat, Crecy and Poictiers, but it is a 
striking peculiai'ity of Greek battles, except in cases of utter defeat. (See Rawlinson’s 
Herodiotua, vi. 117, note). That the great loss of the Persians was in tlie marsli, wo 
" learn from the description of the picture in the Stoa Peecilo. 
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of conquest would have broken upon Italy at the moment when 
Rome was weakened by intestine broils; and no other nation of 
the peninsula could have offered resistance. The Phcenician fleet 
would have soon reduced the Grecian colonies, and hjlve joined in 
a conflict of deadly rivalry with Carthage. Even had the western 
republic gained the victory on the sea, the jealous oligarchy of 
Carthage would have been scarcely less dangerous to civilization 
than the despotism of Persia, We shall soon see that it was given 
to Greece to perform the double work of rejjulsing both powers on 
the same day, in the bay of Salamis and on the field of Himera. 

Justly, therefore, did the Attic orators ever rouse their fellow- 
citizens to emulate “ the men who adventured themselves in the 
fore-front of danger at Marathon;" while others extolled the 
ancient discipline that had trained “the men who fought at 
Marathon.” * The artists of the succeeding generation vied with 
one anotlier in representing their great achievement on tlie- 
edifices with which the ciiy was adorned under the brilliant rule 
of Pericles. A huge block of marble, which Datis was believed to 
have brought with him to form a monument of his conquest, was 
fashioned by the hand of Phidias himself into a colossal statue of 
Nemesis, expressive of that solemn irony in* which the Greek 
religion (Relighted; it was erected in the temple of the goddess at 
Rhamnus, about eight miles from Marathon. The temple dedi¬ 
cated in the Acropolis to Wingless "Victory, the goddess who was 
never again to take flight from Athens, still shows on its broken 
frieze “ the figures of the Persian combatants, with their lunar 
shields, their haws and quivers, their curved scimetars, their loose 
trousers, and Phrygian tiaras.” But the most interesting of these 
monuments was the Colonnade in the Agora, called the Stoa 
Poecile, or Painted Porch, from the great picture of th^ battle 
painted upon its walls by Panasnus, the nephew of Phidias, and 
Polygnotus. A description of this great work has been handed 
down to us by the traveller Pausanias. Miltiades and Callima¬ 
chus hold the most conspicuous place of honour in the front; in 
the middle distance, the Athenians and Plataeans chased the 
Persians to the marshes and to the sea, which appeared in the 
back-ground covered with the ships. The tutelary deities of the 
place were represented as joining in the encounter to aid the 
Greeks. The same traveller, who visited Marathon in the second 
century of our era, speaks with full faith of the noise of super- 


* Tho "AvSpts Mapa0ui'i/mx<». This is a favourite topic with Aristophanes. 
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natural war heard nightly on the battle-field; and such is the 
power of a local tradition, that to the present day the clash of 
arms, the shouts of the combatants, and the neighing of their 
steeds, strike awe into the watching shepherds.* 

A separate monument was erected on the battle-field to Mil- 
tiades, for whom fate had reserved a separate doom. The various 
ends of great warriors are among the most affecting episodes of 
history; — Callimachus and Elpaminondas, Wolfe and Nelson, 
rejoicing to die in the arms of victory; Leonidas and Gustavus 
Adolphus content to give their blood as an offering to expiate 
defeat; Wellington exposing his life as a worthless thing when 
the field of Waterloo was won, but living to be satiated with 
honour; Napoleon only escaping from the same field, to “ eat his 
heart away” on his far distant rock. But it was the fate of 
Miltiades to reap all the glory that a grateful country could 
bestow, only to peril all in a rash and selfish enterprise. It is not 
the least of Mr. Grote’s services to Grecian history that he has sot 
the end of Miltiades in its true light—the light derived from the 
character of the public men of Greece on the one hand, and of 
the Athenian people on the other. “There is no feature,” ho 
says, “ which more largely j)ervades the impressible Greek 
character, than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralized by 
success; there was no faulj; from which so few eminent Greeks 
were free; there was hardly any danger, against which it was at 
once so necessary and so difficiilt for the Grecian governments to 
take security—especially the democracies, where the manifesta¬ 
tions of enthusiasm were always the loudest. (Buch is the real 
explanation of those charges which have been urged against the 
Grecityj. democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous 
benefactors; and the history of Miltiades Ulustrates it jn a manner 
no less pointed than painfuL” f 

No sober student of Greek history now questions that, in the 
intoxication of success, Miltiades abused the confidence of his 
countrymen for his own objects. How far those objects went 
is still only a matter of conjecture. But it is no extravagant 
idea that the fomier tyrant of the Chersonese may have been 
eager to compensate his loss by another principality, even if the 
final removal of Hippias did not suggest still higher thoughts. 
He asked the Athenians for an armament of seventy war galleys, 
to be placed at his disposal for a secret service; and we may well 

I. 

• Traditioii, however, has forgotten that no cavalry were engaged. 

+ Grote, Miatory of Greece, voi. iv. p. 604. 
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believe that the people hoped to see him return laden with wealth 
from the Persian shores, or having inflicted some signal blow on 
their great enemy. Miltiades led the expedition against the Greek 
island of Paros, celebrated for its beautiful white marble. Like 
the rest of the Cyclades, it had submitted to Datis and Arta- 
phemes ; and its having furnished a trireme to the Persian fleet 
was the pretext used by Miltiades.* The enterprise met with an 
ignominiotis failure, and Miltiades was carried back in his galley 
with a broken leg. 

To explain his reception at Athens, we must again make use of 
the philosophic discrimination of Mr. Grote:—“ There were two 
circumstances in the working of the Athenian democracy, which 
imparted to it an appearance of greater fickleness [than that 
shown by an irresponsible one or few] without the reality ;—^first, 
that the manifestations and changes of opinion were all open, 
undisguised, and noisy; the people gave utterance to their present 
impression, whatever it was, with perfect fi-ankness j if their 
opinions were really changed, they had no shame or scruple in 
avowing it: 80condl3’’, the present impression, whatever it might 
be, was not merely undisguised in its manifestations, but also had 
a tendency to be exaggerated in its intensity. ° This arose from 
their habit of treating public aflaii'S in multitudinous assemblages, 
the well-known effect of which is to inflame sentiment in every 
man’s bosom by more contact with a «ympathising circle of neigh¬ 
bours. Whatever the sentiment might be—^fear, ambition, cupi¬ 
dity, wrath, compassion, piety, or patriotic devotion, and whether 
well founded or ill founded—it was constantly influenced more or 
less by such intensifying cause.’’f 

Such impulses of popular feeling never want leaders. It is an 
essential feature of free popular governments—in none more con¬ 
spicuous than our own—^that the chiefs of parties arc ever on the 
watch for the errors of their rivals. Nor can the story of Miltiades 
be properly imderstood, without considering the quarter from 
which the attack was made upon him. Parties at Athens had now 
resolved themselves into two, traceable to those of the Pisistratids 
and the Alcmasonids. The old oligarchical party adhered more or 

• Horodotiis, wjio visited Paros to make enquiries, makes the true motive of Mfl- 
tiades an old grudge against a Parian citizen, ■who had accused him to the Persian 
satrap, Hj’-dames. It was at Paros that Herodotus heard the story of the iuti'igue of 
Miltiades with the Parian priestess to betray the city, the sui)ematural» terror which, 
seized him on entering the precincts of the temple, and his breaking his log by.a fall 
in his hasty flight. 

+ Grote, History of Orsece, voL iv. pp. 606, 606. 
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less openly to the former, in opposition to the democracy; the 
latter had thrown themselves into the arms of the people. 
The founder of tihe democratic constitution was Cleisthenes, the 
son of Megacles, the great opponent of Pisistratus. It was, there¬ 
fore, natural that Miltiades, the former friend of the Pisistratids, 
should find an accuser in Xanthippus, who had married into the 
family of the Alcmeaonids, and whose son Pericles afterwards 
governed the republic as the leader of the party of Cleisthenes. 
Nor is it improbable that such a leader would see in Miltiades the 
emulator of Pisistratus. Miltiades was brought to trial for his life 
before the popular court of the Helieea, on the cbiu’ge of deceiving 
the people. The victor of Marathon was borne into the court on 
a litter, unable to stand or speak in his own defence. His friends 
could only plead his unparalleled services in mitigation of his 
crime. JBis life was spared—not, it would seem, without diflS- 
culty; and he was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents. It 
has been supi>osed that this sum was the cost of the expedition; 
but Mr. Grote has pointed oiit the probability that it was the 
jienalty assessed by the friends of Miltiades ; for, in a public trial 
at Athens, if the defendant was found guilty, he was required to 
jjropose a penalty as an alternative to that named by the accuser 
in the indictment; and the judges were bound to pronounce one 
of these sentences, and no other. It was obviously for'the defen¬ 
dant’s interest to name a Substantial penalty; for otherwise the 
court would feel insulted, and would at once vote the heavier 
punishment, as actually occurred in the case of Socrates. The 
later writers tell us that Mdtiades, being unable to pay the fine, 
was thrown into prison, and there died; but of this Herodotus 
says nothing. All we know for certain is, that soon after the 
sentence, Miltiades died in consequence of his wound mortifying, 
and that the fine was paid by his son Oimon. The disastrous end 
of the great victor atoned for his faults, and his memory, was held 
in deserved honour. His tomb is still to be seen upon the field 
itself; and the great picture of the battle in the Stoa Poecile at 
Athens bore the inscription— 

“ Miltiades, thy warlike deeds are to all Persians known ; 

But still thy valour lasts for aye, enshrined at Marathon.” 

While Darius prepared to avenge his defeat by a new expedition 
of overwhelming magnitude, Athens started on the career which 
raised her to the maritime supremacy of Greece. The immediate 
impulse to this course was given by the fresh outbreak of that 
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feud with .ZEig'ina, which we have seen raging^ just before the 
Persian War. It became evident that Athens could only put 
down a rivalry which the position of ..^gina so near her coast ren¬ 
dered doubly galling,* by becoming a maritime power of the first 
class. Among her chief resources were some very productive 
silver mines at Laurion, in the mountains of southern Attica, near 
Cape Sunium.t The state received fi*om these mines a superfuity 
of wealth, which it had been proposed to divide among the poorer 
citizens. At this crisis Themistocles came forward with the pro¬ 
position that the suiplus should bo employed in building 200 
triremes. Moreover, he persuaded the Athenians to add twenty 
ships to their navy every year. He used* the exigency of the 
Ailginetan war as an argument for a provision which he saw 
would be soon needed to meet the fresh efforts of the Persian 
king. “ Tims,” says Herodotus, “ the .Alginetan war saved 
Greece by compelling the Athenians to make themselves a mari¬ 
time power.” The war went on irregularly till the common 
danger from Xerxes suspended mutual animosity, and the A3gi- 
netans fought at 8alamis like tlie Athenians. It was not till B.O. 
456 that Athens finally subdued her hated rival. 

During the ten years’ interval between the campaigns of Mara¬ 
thon and Salamis, the internal politics of Athens derive all their 
interest from the rivalry of Themistocles and Aristides. The 
striking contrast of character in these* two statesmen belongs to 
the history, not of their own country merely, but of htiman 
nature. It was the rivalry of expediency and justice, of imscru- 
pulous ability and high principle, of a policy in which self-interest 
coincided for a time with the public welfare, and an unselfish 
though mistaken patriotism. The politician who is unencum¬ 
bered by principle has an unfettered choice among the expedients 
which he may have the genius to devise; and such genius was the 
most striking characteristic of Themistocles. In a celebrated pas¬ 
sage, which defies translation, Thucydides describes him as neither 
slowly preparing for events by long forecasting of probabilities, 
nor learning by refiection on the past; but as meeting every 
emergency when it arose with an unfailing intuitive sagacity; and 
“ by his natural power most able to extemporizfe what was nocni- 
ful.”J His native genius formed the most striking contrast to 

* Tlie uland of .iEgina lies in the middle of the Saronic Gulf, hetwe^ Attica and 
Aixolis. 

+ A fun account of these mines, and of the revenue derived from them, is given in 
Bockh’s Pvhlic Eeonomy of Athena. t Thucyd. i. 138. 

VOIi. I. DU 
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the elaborate training which the statesmen of the next generation, 
like Pericles, received from philosophers and rhetoricians. The 
first appearance of Themistocles in history agrees with this view of 
his character. Having been just mentioned at Marathon, he is 
seen immediately afterwards devising and carrying through that 
policy which alone could save Greece from the Persian, and raise 
his own state to the supremacy. 

Of this policy the chief opponent was Aristides, whom we have 
seen acting as a general at Marathon, and who was archon for 
the following year (b.o. 489-8). Far less ready in invention, and 
slower to perceive the changes passing round him, he could not 
see that any innovation was needed on the old policy of training 
the citizens as heavy-armed soldiers and trusting them to meet 
an invader who dared to set foot on their soil, as they had met him 
at Marathon. Aristides probably looked forward with distrust 
to those consequences which we shall soon see that a maritime 
policy involved—the grasping at extensive empire abroad, and the 
decay of a military spirit at homo. It must not, however, be sup¬ 
posed that Aristides belonged to the reactionary or oligarchical 
party. He had been the friend of Cleisthenes, on whose reformed 
constitution he took his stand, firmly resisting the innovations of 
a younger generation. As the counsels of his rival ..prevailed, 
Thucydides has not given us a sketch of Aristides, which wo 
should have valued as a parallel to that of Themistocles. But 
the master’s hand was hardly so much needed to trace the out¬ 
lines of a character whose great feature was that simplicity of 
integrity which called forth the eulogies of Herodotus and Plato, 
and which is depicted in the sketches of Plutarch and other late 
writers. The surname of “ the Just ” at once expressed the 
esteem in which he was held at Athens, and roused not only the 
hostility of the rogues who felt his justice, but the jealousy and 
dislike with which common-place minds always reg^d superior 
merit. The story is true to nature that, when the vote of ostracism 
was being taken, an unlettered citizen, not knowing Aristides, 
asked him to write for him on the shell. “ And what name shall 
I write ? ” “ Akibtides.” “ And pray what wrong has Aristides 

done you ? ” “ Oh, none; but I am tired of hearing hiTn always 

called the Just.” Aristides made no reply, but vrrote the name. 
His own disgust for the party conflict in which he was involved 
with Themistocles was expressed by the saying that, if the Athe¬ 
nians were wise, they would throw them both into the Barathrum. 
The ostracism of Aristides took place in b.o. 483 or 482; and 
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ho was only recalled from his exile in JEgina when the battle of 
Salaniis was at hand. Thus far the career of the two leaders might 
seem to be an exception to the proverb—^that “ honesty is the best 
policyhut their subsequent fortunes illustrate the sounder form 
of the same proverb—“ Honesty lasts longest.” The history of the 
other Greek states is a blank for the interval of ten years between 
the two great acts of the Persian wars. 

It is time to ask why so long a respite was allowed to the 
Greeks. Darius, indignant at a second failure, had resolved to 
lead the whole force of his empire in person against Greece. His 
vast preparations occupied three years, and were just completed 
when the revolt of Kgypt claimecT his first attention (b.c. 486), 
and in the following year he died (b.c. 485). Egypt was subdued 
by the generals of Xerxes in the second year of his reign; and the 
young king was at liberty to carry out his father’s designs. But 
the tjliangc in the ruler of Persia liad made a vast difference in the 
prospects of Greece. Xerxes, the eldest son of Darius by his 
second wife, Atossa, had obtained his designation to the crown 
during his father’s lifetime, in preference to his elder half-brothers. 
In personal beauty and stately bearing, ho was* the fairest among 
the many myriads he gathered for the expedition against Greece ; 
but in ail else he proved how a noble race might be corrupted in 
one generation by the training of the seraglio. Vain and fickle, 
blinded by conceit and passion, and jealous of good advice, he was 
such a leader as the Greeks might have desired to be set over 
their enemies. Nor did he show at first any zeal for the enter¬ 
prise ; but his cousin, Mardonius, eager to gratify his own ambi¬ 
tion and to wipe out his former disgrace, tempted him with the 
conquest of Europe, whieh he represented as no less fertile than 
Asia The family of the Aleuads came from Thessaly to Susa to 
invite him to march against Greece. The Pisistratids produced a 
seer, named Onomacritus, to stimulate him with garbled prophe¬ 
cies, which told of the bridging of the Hellespont and the march 
of a Persian host to conquer Greece; while all the ancient predic¬ 
tions of disaster wore studiously kept back. 

As soon as the Egyptian rebellion was suppressed, Xerxes sum¬ 
moned the great council of the empire, and annoimced his plans. 
The occasion is seized by Herodotus to put the arguments for and 
against the enterprise into the mouths of Mardonius,. the king’s 
cousin, and Artabanus, his uncle, as the representatives of his evil 
and good genius. The latter prevailed for the time, but repeated 
dreams forced Xerxes on, and compelled Artabanus to withdraw 

»» 2 ^ 
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his opposition. Thns the events that followed were seen to be by 
the appointment of the gods, to chastise the overweening pro¬ 
sperity and arrogance of the Persian power.* It was not enough 
for Xerxes to collect an armament sufficient for the conquest of 
Greece; he resolved to overwhelm Europe with a force such ns 
the world had never seen gathered together. Edicts went forth 
from Susa, commanding the satraps to muster all their troops, 
and to provide supplies of every kind in vast abundance. “ The 
whole of Asia,” says the liistorian, “ rang with the din of arms,” 
and the prophecy of Daniel concerning the fourth king of Persia 
was fulfilled :—“ By hivi strength through his riches he shall stir 
up all against the realm of Gr^ia.” f It is for the poet, rather 
than the historian, to attempt a vivid description of the dress and 
accoutrements, the aspects and manners, of the myriads who 
flocked together, from the banks of the Indus to the confines of 
Thessaly, from the deserts of Scythia to the sands of Libya, to the 
appointed rendezvous at Critala in Cappadocia. 

In the autumn of b. c. 481, Xerxes arrived from Susa, and led 
his mighty host to Sardis, there to spend the winter, while other 
preparations were making for his march to Europe. His plan of 
campaign resembled, not that of Datis and Artaphernes, but that 
of Mardonius, only on an immense scale. It would have been 
impossible to transport so vast a host across the .Slgaaan ; and as 
Thrace and Macedonia, as well as the islands, now belonged to 
Xerxes, the whole march lay through his own territory. Magazines 
of provisions were prepared at stations along the whole coast 
from the Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. A fleet of 1207 ships 
was collected in the ports of Phoenicia, Caria, Ionia, the Helles¬ 
pont, and Thrace. 

Meanwhile two gigantic engineering works were undertaken, in 
order to facilitate the march, the bridging of the Hellespont, and 
the cutting of a channel through the peninsula of Mount Athos. 
It is needless to relate the oft-told story of the former tmdertaking 
—^how the first bridge of boats was scattered by a storm; how the 
blind fury of the despot scourged the Hellespont, and affected to 
chain it with the fetters which its waves swallowed up; J and how 

* Sec the admirable remarks of Mr. Grote on this religious conception of history, 
common both to Greeks and Persians, and perpetually colouring the narrative of 
Herodotus, jpistory of Oreeee^ ch«p. xxxviiL, beginning. 

+ Haniel xL 2. The conquest of Persia by Alexander is represented in this pro¬ 
phecy'as the sequel to tlie exjiodition of Xerxes ; and such it was, morally and poli¬ 
tically, in spite of the interval of 150 years. 
t None can £ul to mark the contrast to the pious modesty of Canute. 
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tlie engineers, taught by the decapitation of their predecessors, 
linked the JQuropean and Asiatic shores by two broad causeways 
resting on ships, one for the soldiers and the other for the 
baggage. The ship canal through Mount Athos was intended to 
guard against such risks as had befallen the fleet of Mardonius in 
doubling its stormy cape. But Herodotus observes that it was a 
work as much of ostentation as utility, for it would have been 
easier to have drawn the ships across the isthmus.* This may 
account for the fact that the canal was not kept in repairwhile 
the convenience of land travellers caused a space of about 200 
yards in the centre to be fllled up, as is seen from its present 
state. It scarcely needed the accurate £>bservations of modern 
travellers to confirm the testimony of Herodotus and Thucydides 
to the execution of the work; and modern distrust of historic 
evidence is perhaps less excusable than the incredulous prejudice 
of the Homan satirist;— 

“ Creditur olim 

Veliftcatus Athos, et quidquid Grcecia meudax 
Audet in historia.”+ 

The sight of the soldiers of Xerxes labouring under the lash gave 
the G-reeks a keen foretaste of what they might expect from the 
Persian yoke. 

Xerx'is set out from Sardis, in the spring of b.c. 480, with 
the combined pomp of a royal progress and of an anticipated 
triumph. The beasts of burthen and the baggage led the way. 
The army was divided into two columns; and between them rode 
the monarch in his chariot, preceded .by the sacred chariot of 
Auramazda,^ and surrounded by his chosen body-guard of horse 
and foot, and the 10,000 infantry called the “Immortals.” 
Herodotus indicates the pell-mell confusion in which the rear 
division followed. This part of the force at least must have been 
a mob, rather than an army, good for nothing but to plunder in 

* The implied testimony of Herodotus to the common practice of those times is 
important ; hut we may ho allowed to douht whether he was not thinking rather of 
the light triremes than the ponderous storeships and transports. The width of the 
isthmus is 2500 yards, and its surface is nowhere higher than 16 feet above the sea ; 
while, both towards the continent and the peninsula, the lulls rise ahniptly to 800 
or 1000 feet. The width of the canal seems to have been IS or 20 feet, lire soil is a 
light clay. An interesting contribution is made by Herodotus to the history of engi¬ 
neering, when he tells us that the Phoenicians, alone of all the nations that laboured 
on the work, had the skill to commence on a scale wider than the intended breadth, 
so that the sides should not fidl in as they dug down. 

+ Juvenal, Sat. x. 174. 

$ Herodotus, os on other occasions, says Jove. 
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the wake of the main body. The whip was freely used to get them 
across the bridges of the Hellespont, the passage of which 
occupied seven days and nights without cessation. As Xerxes 
overlooked the scene from a marble throne, ho is said to have 
wept at the thought that, in a himdred years, not one man of all 
these myriads would survive. He little thought how much 
shorter was the term within which this vast instrument of his 
power was to be broken in his hands. Many are the picturesque 
incidents of the setting-forth of the cxpe^tion, mingled witli 
omens of its fate, for which we must be content to refer to the 
graphic pages of Herodotus. 

The river Hebrus, wbich drains tlie great inland basin of Thrace 
between the chains of Htemus and Hhodope, forms at its mouth a 
vast plain, which was named after the town of Doriscus. Here 
Xerxes, having been joined by his fleet, held a review of the whole 
armament, which, like the miser’s money in the proverb, had to be 
measured in order to count it. The space in which 10,000 men 
could stand, when closely packed, was made the measure of the 
whole multitude. The result, according to Herodotus, presented 
the astounding numbers of 1,700,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 
20,000 men who went with the camels and war-chariots. Tlie 
1207 triremes had each a crew of 200 rowers, and 30 fighting 
men, and there were 3000 smaller vessels, the crews t>f which 
averaged eighty a-piece, maldug a total of 517,610 men on board 
the ships. The combined force which Xerxes led from Asia is 
thus estimated at 2,317,610 men; and the subject countries of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly added 300,000 men, and 120 
triremes, manned by 24,000 sailors, making an aggregate of 
2,641,610. These, Herodotus expressly tells us, were the fighting 
men; and he calculates the slaves, attendants, and hangers-on at 
a still greater number, so that the whole host would not fall far 
short of Frvx miixioks and a half I We know not what results 
might follow from apiflying ^to these numbers the method of 
curious arithmetical criticism.' On the one hand, we may be sure 
that Herodotus wrote from the best information he could obtain; 
he proves that great pains were taken to ascertain the numbers ;* 
and they agree tolerably well with the time said to have been 
occupied in passing the Hellespont; on the other, one cannot 
doubt that the numbers were exaggerated -to gratify the vanity of 
Xerxes; and the difficulty of feeding such a host is sufficient to 

* The Persian royal scribes attended the king to note all the memorable incidents 
of the campaigB. 
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discredit the calculation. Still, the immense preparations made 
to meet this very difficulty confirm the general conclusion, that 
the army of Xerxes was probably the greatest ever set ih. motion 
in ancient or modem times. Again and again are we told that it 
comprised the whole force of the empire, which ,^schylus repre¬ 
sents as drained of men by its destruction.* Calculated as these 
vast numbers were to inspire a vag^ie terror, they quite overpassed 
the limit of military efficiency. The ostentation of Xerxes had 
gone far to secure his defeat; and Demaratus, the exiled king of 
Lacedsemon, is said to have warned him, on the very field of 
Doriscus, that the Spartans at least would not submit without a 
deadly struggle. • 

While this deluge of barbarian power rolls roimd the shores of 
the ,/Egcean, where the Greek cities were ruined in preparing 
meals for Xerxes and his retinue, let us turn to see how his 
approach was regarded by the Greeks. We can only notice the 
events directly connected with the invasion; many interesting 
points relating to the internal history of the several states, 
such as the madness and death of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
must be left to the historians of Greece. While Xerxes wintered 
at Sardis, he sent heralds through the Greek states to demand 
earth and water. The significant exception of Sparta as well as 
Athens proved the wide scope of the expedition, and united both 
the leading states in concerting meavsures of defence. They sum¬ 
moned a congress at the isthmus of Corinth, the first great Pan- 
hellenic union since the Trojan War; though the prevailing fear 
of Persia -kept many of the states away. It began its work in a 
tmly national spirit, by reconciling the Grecian states that were 
at variance, Athens and JEgina in paorticular. Envoys were next 
sent to the cities which still stood aloof, and which were so 
numerous'as to indicate a deep and general discouragement. 
This feeling was increased by the return of the spies who had been 
sent to Sardis, and whom Xerxes dismissed, after showing them 
the full magnitude of his armaments. The en'froys sent to the 
great maritime states brought back disheartening replies. Crete 
sheltered her neutrality under an oracle. Corcyra promised a 
fieet of sixty vessels, but kept them cruising on the western coast 
of Peloponnesxis, to await the issue of the first conflict. Gelo, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, now probably the most powerful Hellenic 
state, is said to have claimed the supreme commandj a condition 

* Mr. Groto has discussed the whole question with his usual] exhaustiye> ahllily, 
{HiOory of Oreeoe, chap. zxxtuL) 
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which neither Athens nor Spaxta had the folly to admit. In fact 
he had upon his own hands a war only second to the Persian in 
danger to the common interests of Greece.* In the heart of 
Peloponnesus, the Argives could not bring themselves to imitate 
the patriotic submission of Athens to the leadership of Sparta: 
they were even suspected of a secret understanding with Persia. 
Nearly all Northern Greece, except Athens and Phocis, abandoned 
the common cause. Thebes only waited the approach of Xerxes 
to submit, and she was followed by all the cities of Boeotia, except 
Thespi«3, and Platasa, faithful as ever to the Athenian alliance. 
Even the Delphic oracle prophesied terrible calamities to the 
Athenians, and bade them fly far from their devoted land and 
city. Dreading to carry back such an answer, the envoys placed 
themselves as suppliants before the god, and it was then that they 
received the celebrated response, which taught them to look for 
safety in their wooden walls, and named Salamis as the destined 
scene of a great slaughter. The following literal translation 
preserves something of the ruggedness of the original verses :— 

“ Pallas can not tlx’ Ol 3 Tnpian Jove appease 
■With oft-repeated prayers and crafty wiles ; 

But hear thou yet this word, as firm as adamant 
When all is lust that lies within the bounds 
Of Cecrops and divine Citlia:ron’s caves, 

Wide-seeing Jove still grants the Triton-bom+ 

Tile wooden wall tcT save thee and thy sons. 

Abide not then the cavelry and hosts 
Of foot, advancing from the continent; 

But turn thy back, and live to light again. 

Thou too, O Salamis divine, the sons 
Of women sholt destroy, when Ceres’ corn 
Is cost abroad, or gathered from the ground. $ 

Strange as the prophecy sounds after the event, the statements 
of Herodotus leave no doubt that it was actually delivered, and 
that it was warmly discussed at Athens; in fact, every great 
public event was heralded by predictions which passed from mouth 
to mouth, as Thucydides expressly tells us in the case of the 
Peloponnesian war; nor were the professional expositors of pro¬ 
phecy silent at such times. They were puzzled to interpret the 
wooden wall—some contending for the palisade which had of old 
fenced the Acropolis; but most hit the mark designed by those 
who doubtless jirocured the oracle, and whose policy had provided 

• See below, p. 401. 

■f* An epithet of Athena. 
t That is, either in the spring or the autttum. 
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the very •wooden walls which were now pointed out as a refuge.* 
But the prophets proposed to use the ships for flight rather than 
resistance, urging that the oracle pointed to Salamis as the scene 
of a great disaster. Yes I ” rejoined Themistocles, “ a slaughter 
of the enemies of Greece, for which Salamis shall ever bear the 
epithet given to it in the oracle—the divine.''' In short, this 
master of statecraft persuaded the Athenians, by his artifice and 
his eloquence, to the most momentous decision ever adopted, at 
the price of the greatest sacrifice ever made by a nation. They 
resolved that, on the approach of the invader, they would abandon 
their lands and villages, and the very city of Athena, and embark, 
as an entire people, not to seek a distant home, like the Phocaeans, 
but, having deposited their wives and children in Salamis, they 
would abide the enemy betweerf the land that they had lost and 
the island that contained all they had still left, to conquer if they 
could, or to perish if they must. Their resolution saved the liber¬ 
ties of Greece and of the West. 

But Northern Greece was not to be abandoned without a 
struggle; and pressing circumstances called on the congress to 
make an eflbrt for its defence. The Thessalians, well knowing 
that the success of Xerxes would rivet the yoke of the Aleuads 
on their necks, proposed that a stand shotdd be made in the pass 
of Tempe, the great gorge through which the Peneius escapes at 
the north-east corner of the plain of Thessaly. For a distance of 
about four miles and a half, the foot-hills of Olympus on the one 
side and the precipices of Ossa on the other enclose a defile not so 
wide in some parts as a hundred yards, the savage grandeur of 
which is well described by its modem name of Lycostomoy the 
Woiy's Mouth. The road made by the Romans is in one place 
pent up to a width of thirteen feet; but in the time of Xerxes no 

* The reader will have seen 'beforo now that wo reject the theory which attributes 
to the oracles any supernatural knowledge, from whatever source derived. "Without 
entering into the full argument, it is enough to say, first, that the facts on which 
such a theory is based are cither insufllcicntly made out, or capable of explanation by 
collusion or otherwise ; and, secondly, that the studied ambiguity of the responses is 
a confession of ignorance. It is a common error to suppose that an imposture can 
only be unmasked by explaining every case of its exercise ; but this is superfluous, if 
the credit of the pretender is broken down by a few decisive tests. In'thc case beforo 
us, however, there can bo but little difficulty in tracing the response to the inspira¬ 
tion of Themistocles, whose plan of campaign may from the first have marked the 
bay of Salamis as the scene of the decisive naval combat. Wliother thq,first part of 
the response was designed to fri^ten the Athenians into obedience, or whether the 
oracle had to earn, by a double answer, wages received from both parties, is of boni- 
jparatively little importance. 
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Buch aid subdued the diflS.culties of the pass ; and a few determined 
men might have kept a host at bay. The Congress sent 10,000 
men, the bulk of their disposable force, to hold the pass ; but it 
was found that Xerxes could land an army in the rear ; and they 
were informed by Alexander, king of Macedonia, of another pass 
over the range of Olympus, by which the position could be turned. 
This latter was the very route by which .Alexander afterwards 
guided Xerxes into Thessaly; and the Greeks probably imdcrstood 
the professedly friendly warning as a hint of his intention. They 
gave up the defence of Tempo, and returned by sea to the isthmus 
about the time that Xerxes crossed the Hellespont. 

The retreat ftom Tempo sealed the defection of the northern 
states, some of which had already made their submission. All 
Thessaly was at once lost; and, as the occui)ation of Thermopylae 
was not yet suggested, the line of defence seemed thrown back to 
Mount Cithaeron, which forms a sort of outwork, covering the 
isthmus of Corinth. All tlie states north of that boundary, except 
Phocis and the two Boeotian cities of Thespiie and Plataja, sent 
in their submission to Xerxes on his arrival at the Gulf of Therma. 
They were compelled to send contingents to swell his force; and 
the Thessalians especially, given back to tlie Aleuads, and indig¬ 
nant at being deserted, were zealous in the cause of Persia. 

This defection did but stimulate Athens and Sparta, with the 
few faithful allies in Pelaponnesus, to more concentrated efforts. 
Their unconquerable spirit was expressed by a solemn engagement 
to punish the seceders in due time, and hy a resolution not even 
yet to let go their hold upon the north. To understand the ever 
memorable campaign that followed, we must bear in mind the 
mode of progress necessarily adopted by Xerxes. His army and 
fleet, so to speak, leant upon each other. It was alike essential 
for his march to keep near the coast and for the fle'et to hug the 
shore, as they advanced southwards from the Gulf of Therma. 
Nature has provided a spot singularly fitted for a stand against a 
combined armament advancing in this manner. South of Thessaly 
the eastern half of Greece is deeply indented by a hollow which 
runs far inland between the chains of Othrys on the north and 
CEta on the south. The upper part of this hollow forms the valley 
of the Spercheius : its lower part the Maliac Gulf, in the mouth 
of which the northern end of Huboea lies like a wedge. Un¬ 
less the .fleet were to separate from the army, by passing out¬ 
side of Euboea, it must enter the Maliac Gulf through the strait 
between Thessaly and Euboea, which is less than five miles wide. 
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Tlie course of the army round the Maliac Gulf and doAvn the coast 
of Locris lay through the pass of THEUMOPYLiE (the Gate of the Hot 
Springs), often called simply Pylce (the Gates), between Mount 
(Eta and an impassable morass, which the small rivers running down 
its sides formed on the sea-shore. A glance at the map will show 
the nature of the position better than whole pages of description. 
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AA. Alluvial deposits, 
art. Present line of cqpst. 
hb. Present course of the Sperchcius. 
ec. Ancient lino of coast. ^ 

<ld. Present course of the Dyras. 
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ff. Track of the Persians under Hydamos. 

g. Hot springs at the western entrance, 

or the false Thermopylte. 

h. Hot springs at the eastern entrance, 

or the real Thermopylse. 

i. Phocian wall 


The Congress resolved to avail themselves of this double position 
of defence both by sea and land. Their whole fleet was despatched, 
under the Spartan Eurybiades, to the roadstead of Artemisium, on 
the north coast of Euboea. But, as on the eve of Marathon, a 
religious scruple interfered with the defence of Thermopylae. The 
Olympic games and the great Dorian festival of the Cameia were 
both close at hand, and the latter imposed an obligation to abstain 
from offensive military operations. It was hoped that the strength 
of the pass would enable a small force to keep the Persians at 
bay till the festivals were over; and so Leonidas, who had succeeded 
his brother Cleomenes as King of Sparta, was sent with 300 Spar¬ 
tans, 2120 Arcadians, 400 Corinthians, 200 men from Phlius, and 
80 from Mycenae—in all, 3100 Peloponnesian hoplites, besides 
Helots and other light troops. On the march through Boeotia, 
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Thespiee Bent them an addition of 700 heavy-armed men; and 
even Thebes, thongh on the point of submitting to Xerxes, fur¬ 
nished 400 men to the requisition of Leonidas. The Athenians 
had put their whole force on board their ships, and the Plataeans 
served with them, though till now ignorant of the sea. On his 
arrival at Thermopylae, Leonidas summoned to his aid the Phocians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The former sent him a force of 1000 
men; the latter, afraid to disobey, or desiring to wipe out the 
disgrace of having sent earth and water to Xerxes, joined Leonidas 
with their whole force.* 

It was about midsummer B.c. 480, and when Xerxes had 
reached Therma, that the Greek fleet and army set out for their 
allotted posts. The position taken up by Leonidas was in the 
middle of the pass, where two openings, each so narrow as scarcely 
to leave room for a single earriage, were separated by a wider 
space of about a mile in length, f The eastern or hindmost of 
these openings was the true Thermoxiylae. Here the Phocians had 
formerly built a wall, besides, taking other means to increase the 
difficulty of the pass, in order to keep off" the inroads of the Thes¬ 
salians. Leonidas repaired this wall, and took up his station 
behind it, having in his front, first, the broken ground of the pass, 
and then the little plain, shut in at the western end by the second 
or “ false ” Thermojiylaj. Tliis "western pass does not appear to 
have been occupied by Leonidas, but it served to cooi> up the 
van of the antagonists within a space far too narrow to allow 
support from their main arm 3 % Thus fa» the pass was absolutely 
impregnable, when held by such men as the Spartans and their 
allies, unless the Persian fleet should enter the Euboic sea, and 
land an army in the rear, or moans should be found of turning 
the position on the land side ; and the Peloponnesians might keep 
their festivals, as the Constantinopolitans long afterwards wrangled 
over their texts, with all Asia thimdering at their gates. Un¬ 
happily, if we may use such a word where the issue was so glorious, 
a wild path led up from Trachis, where Xerxes presently pitched 
his camp, over the wooded crest of CEta, descending to the Locrian 
town of Alpeni, in the rear of Thcrmopylse. This path was un¬ 
known to Leonidas until his arrival; and now he had cause bitterly 
to regret the scruples which made his strength so small. Another 

* It waf even said that the Locrians had promised to seize the pass'for Xerxes, but 
their design -was anticix>ated by the advance of Leonidas. 

'•t The past tense is used strictly, on account of the great alterations since caused 
by the Speroheios. 
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such, army might have made the mountain path as safe as the 
gates themselves. Wh,at, then, if the 8000 citizens of Sparta had 
been with him ? The best he could do was to trust the defence of 
the path to the Phocians, who knew the ground, and volunteered 
for the service. Thus Ijeonidas and his little army of 10,000 
men* found themselves in the very position which had seemed so 
dangerous at Tempo, and the Peloponnesian troops began to talk 
of falling back upon the isthmus, their last line of defence; but 
the indignant remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians helped 
Leonidas to keep the allies to their post, while he despatched 
urgent demands for reinforcements. 

Much now depended on the fleet, which wa*s stationed at Arte- 
misium, under Eurybiades. It consisted of 271 triremes (besides 
a few smaller vessels), of which 100 were furnished by Athens, 
besides 20 lent by her to the Chalcidians, 40 by Corinth, 20 by 
Megara, 18 by ^gina, 12 by Sicyon, and 10 by Laoedaemon. f 
The Athenian ships were commanded by Themistocles, the Corin¬ 
thian by Adimantus. Three triremes were sent to reconnoitre the 
Persian fleet, which still lay in the Gulf of Therma; and their cap¬ 
ture by ten Persian ships, which had sailed out on a like errand, 
formed the first collision of the war. A panic seized the Grecian 
fleet, whicbj abandoned its all-important postj and fell back to the 
narrowest part of the Euripus, off Chalcis, leaving Thermopylae 
uncovered, just about the time that Xerxes, having been guided 
from Therma by the Macedonians and Thessalians, encamped off 
the entrance to the pass. 

And now for the first time during his progress Xerxes was visited 
by that divine rebuke of overweening arrogance, in which the 
Greeks so stedfastly believed. His fleet, on the report of the ten 
ships that the Thessalian coast was clear, set sail from the Gulf 
of Therma eleven days after the king had begun his land march, 
and advanced, in one long day’s voyage, down the iron-bound 
coast of Magnesia, to the open beach of Sepias Acte.^ Some of 


* This is a rough estimate, including the light-armed troops. 

+ These numbers show in a very interesting manner the distribution of naval force 
among the chief maritime states. The remaining triremes were—8 Epidauiian, 7 
Eretrian, 5 Troozenian, 2 from Styrus in Euboea, and 2 from the island of Coos. The 
9 “ penteconters ” (vessels propelled by 60 oars in one rank, 26 on each side) were 
furnished by Ceos and the Opuntian Locrians. 

} This part of the coast is lined by the precipices of Mount Pelion, The long 
peninsula running out to the south, and finally bending round to tho west, encloses 
the Pagasceon bay. The promontory of Sepias is at the S.E. point of this peninsula, 
just opposite to the N.E. point of Euboea. Aphetee, the subsequent station of the 
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the ships were drawn up on shore, and the rest were crowded at 
anchor in the roadstead, when a furious storm burst full upon the 
coast, and raged for three days and nights. Four hundred ships 
of war and innumerable transports were cast away, with a frightful 
loss of life and stores. On the fourth day the Persian admiral 
carried round the shattered remnant of his fleet to the roadstead 
of Aphetee, opposite to Artemisium. The Greeks, on hearing of 
the disaster, plucked up courage, returned to their old station, and 
captured flfteen stray ships of the enemy. 

Xerxes meanwhile lay encamped at Trachis, awaiting the appear¬ 
ance of his fleet. Any serious resistance from the handful of 
Greeks who occupied the pass did not enter into his calculations. 
So at least Herodotus informs us; but while we are bound to 
repeat the story the great historian has told, we must bear in 
mind the poetical complexion of his narrative. “ Though we read 
thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to believe that we are 
reading historical reality; we rather find laid out before us a 
picture of human self-conceit in its most exaggerated form, ripe 
for the stroke of the jealous gods, and destined, like the interview 
between Croesus and Solon, to point and enforce that moral which 
was ever present to the mind of the historian, whose religious and 
poetical imagination^ even unconsciously to himself, surrounds 
the naked facts of history with accompaniments of speech and 
motive which neither Homer nor .^Ischylus would have deemed 
tmsuitable.” * And yet we must not forget, on the other hand, 
how much of the inner si)irit of history is revealed oxdy by a 
writer who unites the genius of a poet to the research of a 
chronicler. It required imaginative power to bring out the 
oriental element of exaggeration in the facts themselves. 

Four days of expectation exhausted the king’s patience, the 
more that his curiosity was vehemently excited. A horseman, 
whom he had sent to espy the pass, reported that he had seen the 
Spartans of the advanced guard, in front of the wall, practising 
their gymnastic exercises as if no enemy were near; and once 
more the king heard with incredulity from Demaratus, what sort 
of a foe he had to deal with. On the fifth day he sent the Median 
and Cissian divisions with the simple order to bring the rebels into 
his presence. The Medos advanced, eager to blot out the disgrace 
of which they had borne the chief share at Marathon; but again 
they encdhntered the serried phalanx of long spears in the grasp 

Feraian fleet, lies further west, after rounding the headland, and jnat at the entrance 
of the Pagaesean bay. * Qrote, Mistory of Qreeee, voL v., pp. lld-7. 
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of warriors whose broad shields and full panoply were le^ invul¬ 
nerable than the courage that armed their hearts, and whose steady 
ranks and narrow front made numbers of no avail. The wicker 
shields and tunics of the Medes were as useless for defence as their 
short spears for attack, and the storm of arrows from the rear 
rattled vainly on the surrounding rocks. Their repulse, with 
murderous slaughter, was shared by the guard of Immortels on 
the following day. Xerxes, who sat in state at the mouth of the 
pass, to receive the expected prisonera, thrice gave vent to his 
terror for his army by starting from his throne. 

It was at this crisis that the secret of the pass over Mount 
CEta was revealed to Xerxes by a Malian named Ephialtes.* 
Hydarnes, despatched about nightfall with a body of Persian 
troops, easily dispersed the Phocians, and descended into the rear 
of Thermopylae shortly after noon! The news of their betrayal 
had reached the Greeks in time for them to retreat, and we might 
suppose that a position now untenable might have been abandoned 
even with glory after such a defence. But the Spartans had 
another code of honour. Neither general nor soldier might yield 
his post to the most overwhelming numbers, and what wo call the 
useless sacrifice of life was to them a simple act of duty. The 
glory of Lepnidas and his three hundred Spartan citizens consisted, 
not in a deed of extraordinary self-sacrifice, but in standing 
faithful, in the hour of extreme trial, to the ordinary discipline of 
Sparta. As Demaratus told Xerxes over their dead bodies, there 
were 8000 citizens loft, each ready to do the same. No such 
stringent law was binding on the other Greeks, and the Pelopon¬ 
nesians in particular might live to do good service behind the 
ramparts of the isthmus. Well knowing how the great example 
of heroism, -v^hich Greece sorely needed, would be tarnished by the 
presence of a craven spirit, Leonidas, like another leader of Three 
Hundred against a host,t ordered the allies to retire. His com¬ 
mand was seconded by the prophet Megistias, who sent away his 
only son, but persisted in staying to share the sacrifice he had 
predicted. There still remained the 700 Tliespians, who would not 
survive their city, now laid open to the invader; and, strange to 
say, the 400 Thebans, who may have deemed surrender on the 
battle-field their best policy. J The 300 ^artans were, of course, 
attended by their Helots. 

* Tho Amphictyons set a price npon his head after the repulse of the iuyasion, and 
he was slain by a private enemy. + Gideon : Judges vii. *■ 

t See Mr. Qrote’s otitioism of the statement of Herodotus, that they were detained 
by Leonidas as hostages. {History of Oreeee, vol. v., pp. 122-8). We are not^ how- 
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The main attack of the Persians was delayed till noon, to 
give time for Hydarnes to complete the circuit of the mountain- 
path. Leonidas and his Thousand left their rampart, and came 
forward into the wider plain, resolved to crown their own sacrifice 
by the immolation of as many barbarians as possible. Their 
resistless charge on the crowd of Asiatics, hemmed in by the 
second pass behind them, forced numbers into the sea and the 
morass, while numbers more were trampled down by the fresh 
hosts who were driven forward by the whips of the Persian oflScers. 
At length the Grecian spears were broken, and Leonidas himself 
was killed. Sword in hand, they fought over his body, like the 
heroes on the plain of Hium for the corpse of Saipedon or 
Patroclus. Four times did the Greeks repulse the utmost efforts 
of the enemy, killing two brothers of Xerxes, with many Persian 
nobles. The Spartans at length carried off the body of their king. 
The force led by Ephialtes over the mountain path was now seen 
approaching, and the Greeks retired behind the shelter of the wall. 
And now the Thebans, seeing that all was lost, advanced in the 
attitude of suppliants, exclaiming that they had been among the 
first to give earth and water to the king. They were admitted to 
surrender, but their bodies were branded to mark them as royal 
slaves. The exhausted remnant posted themselves ^in a close 
body upon a hillock in the entrance of the narrow pass. Few had 
swords or daggers left; the rest still fought with hands and teeth. 
The barbarians at length pulled down a large portion of the wall, 
and, pouring iwund them on all sides, overwhelmed them beneath 
a shower of missiles. They were slain to the last man, Thespians 
as well as Spartans. When Xerxes came to view the slain, his 
first transport of rage at the enormous slaughter vented itself, 
contrary to the Persian custom, in insults on the body of Leonidas, 
whose head he ordered to be cut off, and his body to Be hung upon 
a cross. The other Greeks were buried where they, fell, and 
monuments were afterwards erected to them on the battle-field by 
the Amphictyons. One, in honour of all who fell during the 
whole defence, bore the inscription:— 

“ Here did four thousand men from Pelops* land 
Ai^inst three himdred myriads bravely stand. ” 

A second commemorated the Three Hundred Spartans— 

Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 

That here, obeying her behests, we fell.” 

ever, precluded from the more generous hypothesis, that the Thebans were the &ithfial 
representatives of the Anti-Medixing minority in &eir city. 
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The seer Megistias was honotired by his warm friend, Simonides, 
with a separate pillar and epitaph— 

“The groat Megistias’ tomb you hero may view, 

"Whom slow the Medcs, fresh from Sporcheiua’ fords ; 

Well tlic wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scorned ho to forsake his Spartan lords.” 

On the hillock where the last stand was made, a marble lion was 
erected to the memory of Leonidas; and the allusion to his name, 
in the emblem chosen for his monument, is pointed by an epigram 
doubtfully ascribed to Simonides. We still possess tlio following 
fragment of a lyric ode, composed by the same great poet to the 
gloiy of tlie heroes of Thermopylas:— 

“Of those who at Thormop^loe were slain 

Glorious the doom, and beautiful the lot; 

Their tomb an altar ; m^m from tears refrain. 

To honour them, and jiraiso but mourn them not. 

Such sepulchre nor drear decay 
Nor nll-dcstrojung time shall waste—this right have they. 

Within their grave the home-bred glory 
Of Greece was laid ; this witness gives 

J.oouida.s, the Spai’tan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever Jivo.s. ”* 

The individual names of the Tliree Hundred bccahie familiar to the 
CJrecks; Herodotus knew them all, and the traveller Pausanias 
saw them six hundred years later inscribed on a pillar at Sparta. 

Well did they deserve the highest honours from tlie gratitude 
of their coimtry, and the admiration of freemen in every ago. At 
a crisis when the few states that had not bowed to the despot were 
trembling for their fate, their example was a pledge of the issue 
of the conflict— 

‘ ‘ For Frceedom’s battle oneo begun, 

Ut'cjueathed from bleeding sire to 8011 ,+ 

Though bafilod oft, is ever won.” 

Many a wavering resolution must have been fixed by the sense of 
shame, forbidding to desert the cause baistissed with the blood of 

• Translated by Sterling. Tlie three former translations are from Rawlinson’s 
Hi^odaVua, book vii., chap. 228. 

+ Tho literal application of this to the Three Hundred Spartans is a very inte¬ 
resting fact. Herodotus tolls ns that J.couidas chose for the Three Hundred, men 
of mature age, and who had sons. “ In selecting men for a dangerous service, the 
Sjiai'tans took by prefereneo those who already had families. If such a man was 
slain, he left behind him a son to discharge his duties to tho state, and to maintain 
tho continuity of the family sacred rites, the extinction of which was coftsiderod as a 
great misfortune. In our idoos, the life of the father of a family in mature age Would 
he considered as of more value, and his'death a greater loss, than that of a younger 
and unmarried man.” Grote, JSistory of Qreecc, vol. v., p. 100. 

von. I. 
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lieonidas, or to leave him and his comrades tmavenged. The 
slaughter of the Persians’ was an offering due to their Manes; the 
freedom of Greece a reward owing to their devotion. In that 
freedom were involved the liberties of the whole world; and the 
Locrian pass deserved, in the most literal sense, the description 
which has been used as a figure, “ The THERMCfPYiiA! of the 
Univekse.” • 

Their glory was contrasted by the disgrace of one solitary 
survivor. Two Spartans, Eurytus and Aristodemus, were detained 
at the village of Alpeni by severe ophthalmia during the first 
days of the contest. When news was brought that the fatal hour 
was at hand, the former called for his armour, and, supplying the 
loss of sight by the guidance of his Helot, stood and fell in his 
place. The latter, too weak in body or resolution to follow the 
example, was carried back to Sparta by the Greeks who left the 
field, and only wiped away the infamy which was heaped upon 
him as “ the coward Aristodemus,” by a glorious death at Platssa 
in the following year. • 

Meanwhile the sacrifice of Leonidas might seem to have been 
made in vain. During the contest at Thermopylm, the fleet which 
had re tinned to Artemisium had been kept there only by the use 
of unsparing bribery among the Peloponnesian commanders by 
Themistocles, with money supplied by the Euboeans. The two 
indecisive battles which ensued at Artemisimn taught the Greeks 
that they could fight on at least equal terms with the Phmnician, 
Eg 3 qjtian, and Carian mariners, who formed the chief strength of 
the Persian fleet; and a second great storm dashed to pieces, on 
the rocks of Euboea, a detachment of 200 ships which liad been 
sent round the island to take the Greek navy in the rear. The 
loss of Thermopylae of course rendered the continuance- of the 
Grecian fleet at Euboea useless as well as doubly dangerous, and 
they retired through the Euboie channel to the bay of Salamis. 
On every conspicuous headland Themistocles set ui> inscrii>tions, 
entreating the lonians not to fight against their countrymen, not 
BO much in the hope of gaining them over, as of weakening the 
Persian navy by the working of suspicion. 

The whole of Northern Greece now lay defenceless before the 
invader; and, had Xerxes followed the advice of Demaratus, the 
Isthmus of Corinth would have proved a vain defence for Pelopon¬ 
nesus. It* was directly after the slaughter of the Three H un dred at 
Theimopylse, that Xerxes consulted the exiled king as to what he 
might expect from the compatriots of such men, and what would be 
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the least difficult way bf subduing their resistance. Demaratus 
advised him to send part of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera, 
as a station fix>m wliich to assault the coasts of Laconia, and so to 
recall the Spartans from the defence of the Isthmus. But Xerxes 
was strongly urged by his brother Achasmenes not to divide his 
fleet, already weakened by the two great storms, but to keep the 
whole campaign imder his own eye. No prompt effort was even 
made to pursue the Grecian fleet. 

The Greeks had waited the event of the stand at Thermopylae 
and Artcmisium. No advance had been made even when the fes¬ 
tivals were over, nor had the succours been despatched which the 
Spartans had promised to send into Boeotia to cover Athens; 
and now their alarm was in proportion to their previous supineness. 
All the wavering states of the north, and those which had already 
sent in their submission secretly, sided openly with Xerxes. 
Thebes opened her arms to a detachment tmder Demaratus, and 
tlie other Boeotian cities received gaiTisons, still with the exception 
of the two faithful states. The Thespians fled to the Peloponne¬ 
sians behind the Isthmus ; the Plataeans landed from the Athenian 
ships in the Eurijms, only to remove their families and reembark 
in the bay of Salamis. The Peloponnesians abandoned the hope 
of naval resistance, and set to work with all their might to fortify 
the Isthmus. The Athenians lay naltpd to the vengeance which 
had been aimed first of all at tliem. Though they had accepted 
the extreme measures proposed by Tliemistoclcs, they seem to have 
trusted that the necessity would not arise, until their fleet cast 
anchor at Phalerum, then the port of Athens. Xerxes might be 
exi)ectcd at Athens in six days. As soon as an assembly could 
be convened, the edict was published throughout Attica, that 
homesteads must be dismantled, property abandoned, and every 
family must embark as speedily as possible. We should attempt 
in vain to depict the agony of the sacrifice; the misery suffered 
by the aged and infirm, the women and the children; the despair 
of ever revisiting their homes; the desolation to which they re¬ 
turned at last.* No wonder that some of the poorest class still 
sought a despairing refuge behind tlie “ wooden wall ” of the 
Acroi)olis, and made their interpretation of the oracle more literal 
by a timber barricade at the western entrance. But the guardian 
goddess of the cityf gave an omen that she, too, had flitted from 


* Three times in modem history the scone has hcen repeated in Attiea. 

+ Atlicna Folios. In her ancient sanctuary on tlie Acropolis a serpent was sup- 

B B 2 
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her temple; and Themistocles ceased not to remind the people 
that the oracle had promised safety behind their wooden walls. 
That all might be united at such a crisis, he himself proposed the 
recall of Aristides. Cimon, the son of Miltiades, acted in full con¬ 
cert with Xanthippus, his accuser; and the liberality of the 
wealthy vied with the wise measures of the state in providing for 
the support of the fleet and the maintenance of the poorer citizens. 
The voluntary exiles found refuge, some at JEgina, most at Troezen, 
on the opposite coast of Peloponnesus, while many refused to go 
further than Salamis, and watched from its rocky shores the crisis 
of their country’s fate. Ti'oezen had been first appointed as the 
rendezvous of the allied fleet; but the Athenians had entreated 
Eurybiades to stay at Salamis and assist in the removal <Jf their 
families. The Athenians had now a new motive for remaining 
near the island and almost in sight of Athens; and wo cannot 
doiibt that Themistocles had marked its bay as the fittest scene 
of the naval battle on which he knew tliat the fate of Greece 
depended.* Before describing that position, wo must trace the 
march of Xerxes to the heights from which he saw the destruction 
of his hopes. 

The astonishment of the Persian at seeing no army appear to 
support or avenge Leonidas became extreme, when he ,learnt lhat 
the Greeks had been wholly occupied with games, in which a 
wreath of wild olive was the prize. His whole armament was now 
directed upon Athens, the contumacious city that had heaped so 
many insults on his father and himself. His trooi)s plundered 
and destroyed the towns of the Phocians, his only remaining 
enemies outside of Attica and the Isthmus; and the same fate 
befell Thespiae and Platsea. But the Delphic god knew how to 
protect his shrine against the Persians, just as, long afterwards, 
against Brennus and the Gauls. The Delphians, while seeking 
safety for themselves among the clifis of Parnassus, were forbidden 
by the oracle to remove the sacred treasures ; and the consecrated 
arms, which hung in the inmost shrine, were found transferred to 
the vestibule of the temple. Only sixty of the Delphians took 
courage to remain; but their defence was needless. The force 
detached by Xerxes from his line of march to plunder the temple 
had advanced up the defile betweeji the clifis of Parnassus as far 
as the temple of Athena, when the war-cry of the goddess was 

posed to live concealed, and to feed upon the honey-cake which was placed for it 
every month. At this juncture the cake was for the first time untoiichod. 

* See the remark above, p. 408, note. 
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Iluard; a crash, of thunder hurst above their heads, and two huge 
crags fell across the path, killing many of the assailants. The 
rest fled in panic terror, pursued by the small Delx)hian garrison; 
and, as they themselves averred, by two uneartldy champions, in 
whom the Greeks recognised tutelary heroes of the place. Such, 
at least, was the story told to Herodotus by the Dolphians, 
witnesses as interested as the historian was credulous.* The 
sight of the fallen crags was all the confirmation he needed. We 
might easily make guesses about an opportune storm, and so 
foi*tli; but it is enough to say that we have no suflicient historic 
evidence of a miracle which, if real, would jtrove the deity of 
A])ollo and Athena. 

From the deserted territory of Attica, Xerxes could only glean 
five hundred prisoners, to rcjjresent the host of captives he had 
cxpecte<l to carry back to Asia. * The feeble remnant made a 
dcsx)erato defence of the Acrojiolis, which was at last taken, like 
Sardis, by a suddc» escalade, f The garrison were j)ut to the 
sword, aiid the temjdes and other.buildings of the Acro 2 )olis were 
jdundered and bm’nt. But from the very midst of the ruins the 
goddess vouchsafed an omen of the life which would yet flourish 
on the sacred sijot. The wild olive which had won for her the 
city had been burnt in the conflagration. Two days later, the 
Pisistratids w'ho had followed Xerxes, having obtained permission 
to i)crform expiatory rites for the desecration of the Acropolis, 
found that tlie charred stumi^ had thrown out a fresh shoot of a 
cubit in length. Nor was this the only portent. The day chtmcod 
to be tliat on which, in happier times, the Initiated marched in 
l>roces8ion from Athens to Fleusis; and the fancy of one of the 
Pisistratid party, that he heard the solemn chaunt and saw the 
cloud of dust in the Thriasian plain, was accepted as an omen that 
the Eleusinian deities were jmssing over to aid the Athenians at 
Salamis. Such were the indications that faith in the cause of 
liberty was not confined to the fleet which seemed to be the ark 
of its refuge; nor can we deny to such a faith a purer soiirce than 
the worship of Athena or the mysteries of Eleusis. 

Just at the time when the Acropolis was burnt, the Persian 
fleet arrived at Phalerum, the port of Athens; and Xerxes was 
able, just four months after he had left Asia, to delight his 

* Huge fallen blocks are still to be seen in the pass ; and the region boars many 
marks of volcanic action. 

+ See clwp. X., p. 273. The capture of Edinburgh Castle, by Bandolph, was a 
similar feat. 
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courtiers at Susa with, the news that he held the rebellious city 
in his grasp by sea and land—a city indeed no longer, for nothing 
remained of it but its ashes. But the doom of overweening 
arrogance trod close upon his footsteps. 

The promontory of .<Egaleos now alone divided his immense 
navy from the Grecian fleet in the bay of Salamis, and all his 
thoughts were bent upon a great victory at sea. In a council of 
the naval commanders, Artemisin, the Carian queen of Halicar¬ 
nassus, alone had the courage to advise that the army should at 
once be pushed on to the Isthmus, when the Peloponnesian ships 
would return to guard their own shores, and an easy victory might 
be gained over the Athenians. But Xerxes was not conducting 
the campaign on strategic principles. His was to be a trinmi»hant 
progress, crushing all resistance Avhero it met him; and his ])ride 
was above all concerned in carrying away the whole Athenian 
people as captives. This must have been well known to the kings 
of Tjto and Sidon, and the other chiefs of the-flect, when, with the 
one dissentient voicje of Artemi.sia, they advised an attack, which 
XtTxes fixed for the following day. 

Meanwhile the object at which Artemisia had ]>ointed was 
almost gained by the folly of the Peloponnesians. The fleet in 
the bay of Salamis numbered 3G6 ships, of which ^200 were 
Athenian, 40 Corinthian, 30 JEginetan, 20 Megarian, and 10 
Lacedwmonian; the remaining 50 belonging to otlicr states. 
All Italy sent but one trireme, equipi)od and led by a volunteer, 
Phayllus. This is the statement of Herodotus; but we have 
another authority of the highest order in the tragedy of Aeschylus, 
entitled “ The Persians,” acted just seven years after the battle, at 
which the poet himself was present. iEschylus makes the number 
of the Greek ships engaged at Salamis 300, besides ten chosen 
ships. He reckons the Persian navy at 1207 ships, the very 
number named by Herodotus as present at the review of Doriscus, 
though the reinforcements received meanwhile do not seem to 
have been equal to the numbers lost. 

The hope of success in a conflict so unequal depended not only 
on the valour of the Greeks but on the peculiar naval tactics of that 
time. The great step had as yet been but partly taken, of making the 
ship herself the chief weapon of attack, and disabling an antagonist 
by rapid evolutions and repeated charges ;* now sweeping away a 
Whole banfe of oars, and now urging the sharp stem upon the 

* From very early times the Greek sliix>8 were flunislied with some sort of a beak, 
to nm down an enemy; but this plan was not yet exelosively redied on. 
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enemy’s broadside. Such evolutions, by which the Athenians 
gained their great battles in the Peloponnesian War, required both 
an open sea and daring seamanship. But while a naval battle 
was conducted by grappling ship to ship, so that the hoplites 
fought band to hand upon the decks, an open sea gave the 
superior force the best chance of surrounding the inferior, and 
crushing them by the weight of numbers. In a strait, or other 
narrow space, not only was the advantage of numbers neutralised 
in a great degree, as in a narrow pass on land, but the crowded ships 
caused far more mutual danger than a crowded army, esi)ecially when 
manned by various nations. The Greeks had chosen Artemisium 
for the sake of fighting in a narrow space,'and the position they 
now held at Salamis was singularly adapted to the same tactics. 
Tliat position is shown in the accompanying map (on p. 425). 

Between Megara and Athens, the coast makes a great bend to 
the north, forming the bay of Eleusis, on the east of which the 
headland of ADgaleos divides Eleusis and the Thriasian plain fx'om 
the plain of Athens. The island .of Salamis lies in the mouth of 
the Elcusiniau bay, its rocky lieights forming a connecting link 
between jEgaleos on the east and the hills of Megara on tlie 
west. JEgaleos is divided from the eastern side of the island 
by a strait widening at the middle into the bay on which stood 
the town of Salamis. Hero lay the Grecian fleet, covering the 
town of Salamis in front, with all that it held dear to them, while 
a rampart was thrown up round the heights in the rear, and pre¬ 
pared to sally forth and meet the enemy at either end of the strait. 
Be 3 'ond the eastern opening of the strait lies the headland on the 
shores of which the Athenians afterwards formed their celebrated 
harbours, Poiroius on the west, Phalerum on the east, and 
Munj'chia at the centre. At present Phalerum was the port of 
Athens, and the head-quarters of the Persian fleet, which w'ould 
naturally occupy all the neighbouring ports ; its western wing was 
probably at Peirasus. Such being the position, the Greeks had 
still the choice to fight or fly; and, in a coimcil called by Euiy- 
biados, the general voice Of the Peloponnesians was in favour of 
retiring to the Isthmus, where they would be in communication 
with the land army. In vain did Themistocles represent that such 
a step would not only surrender the best possible position, but 
wotdd break up the navy into separate contingents, each hastening 
to defend its own state. The news of the burning of Athens 
arrived in the midst of the debate, and struck such terror- that 
some at once left the cotmcil, to make preparations for flight, and 
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the rest decided on a retreat next day. Themistocles seems for 
the moment to have lost heart, oppressed as he was not only with 
the ruin of the common cause, but with the care of once more 
removing' the families that had taken refuge in Salamis. But a 
faithful friend induced him to make one more effort. He went 
the same night to Eurybiades, and persuaded him to convene 
another countril. In the angry debate that ensued, Themistocles 
was o23enly insulted by Adimantus, the admiral of the Corinthians, 
wlio wore naturally the most eager advocates of a retreat to the 
Isthmus. At length Themistocles made a vehement ajipeal to 
Eurybiades, tluowing upon him the responsibility of the issue, and 
threatening that the Athenians would embark their families and 
sail away to Siris. Thus jjressed, Eurj'biades took the decision 
ui>on himself, and issued oi’ders to stay and jireparo for battle. 

The next day was that upon which Xerxes held his naval 
council, and towards evening movements of i)rei)aration were 
observed among the Persian fleet. At the same time news was 
brought to the Peloiionncsians that their bi’cthren at the Istiunus 
were comijlainiug that they still clung to Attica, which was 
ah-eady lost, instead of hastening to the real i^oint of defence. An 
oi>en mutiny broke out, and Euiybiades convened a third council, 
which became a wrangling altercation between the Athcuiuiis, 
Megarians, and A'Jgiuctans on tlie one side, and the Peloi)on- 
nesiaus on the otlier. It was then that Themistocles resolved on 
the most astute and daring stratagem x'ecorded in militmy dii)lo- 
macy. Making a i^rctcxt for leaving the council, he desi)atched 
across the narrow strait a trusty slave—an Asiatic Greek who 
could speak Persian—^with a message to the Persian admirals— 
that Themistocles, as a well-wisher to the king’s cause, had sent 
to tell them that the Greeks were seized with fear, .and were medi¬ 
tating a hasty flight; it would be the bgst work they had ever 
done to hinder them from escaping; in fine, so much were the 
Greeks at variance, that, instead of resisting, they would probably 
fight among themselves. The audacity of this act is the more 
remarkable, that wo find Themistocles pleading it as a claim on 
the favour of Xerxes, when he sought a refuge in his exile ; nor 
does the suggestion seem improbable, that the wily Greek foresaw 
the possibility that such an occasion might arise, and framed the 
terms of his message accordingly. 

The Pe^ian admirals fell at once into the trap. Tliey landed a 
detachment on the little island of Psyttaleia, off the north-cast 
point of Salamis, the direction in which the wrecks might l>e 
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expected to drift, with the view of irescuing their own men and 
destroying those of the enemy. Meanwhile, the western division 
of the fleet sailed through the strait of Salamis, as far as the 
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headland which terminates the bay on the north-west, followed by 
the main body, which ranged itself along the shore of .®galeos 
across the mouth of the bay, closiug the eastern, strait, and still 
extending far beyond it along the Attic coast.* The manoeuvre 

* See the map, in which the Egyjitian ships are represented the position 
described by Diodoms, having sailed round Salamis to blockade the western exit from, 
the bay of Elonsis. But the movement seems a superfluous i3recaution, and Hero¬ 
dotus not only says nothing of it, but seems to imply that the Egyptians took part 
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was completed while the Greek chiefs were still in fierce debate, 
which Themistocles took care to prolong. At length Aristides, 
who had not before returned since the revocation of his sentence 
of banishment, arrived at Salomis from ASgina, and was the first 
to announce that the Greek fleet was completely blockaded. 
Calling Themistocles out of the council, he communicated to him 
the welcome intelligence which made an engagement certain, and 
imdertook to inform the commanders. Even his word was received 
with incredulity, till the news was confirmed by a Tcnian galley, 
which had just arrived from .®gina, having passed through the 
Persian fleet under cover of the night. Dissension was at once 
hushed, and all repaired to their posts. At dawn of day the men- 
at-arms were mustered on the beach, and after speeches from their 
commanders, among which that of Themistocles was conspicuous 
for its noble eloquence, they went on board their ships, and put 
out to meet the enemy. 

The position of the two fleets now boro some resemblance to the 
lines of battle on the field of Marathon. They were drawn up 
fiice to fjice, the Greeks having their wings covered by the head¬ 
lands of the bay. Owing to the confined space, their smaller 
numbers were coilfronted only by an equal line of the enemy, 
whoso left wing lay useless far beyond the strait. The Persian 
army was drawn up along tlie shore ; and Xerxes was seated on a 
lofty throne upon one of the' promontories at the foot of JEgaleos, 
overlooking the whole scene, wi^i the royal scribes beside him to 
record the behaviour of the combatants. * 

“ A king sat on the rocky brow, 

Wliich looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations—all were his. 

He counted them nt break of day. 

And when the sun set, wliere were they ? ” 

His discontent with their conduct at Artemisium was well known, 

in the action. There is great difference of opinion concerning the positions of the 
two fleets. Our map represents the view of Colonel Leake, founded on the descrip¬ 
tion of Herodotus, and followed by Mr. Grote and the majority of critics. But Canon 
Blakesley derives an entirely different view from the Fersm of .^schylus, and m^es 
the open sea outside of the southern entrance of the strait the scene of the battle. 
See Leake, Demi of Attica, pp. 166, foil., and appendix ii., on the Bailie of Salamia; 
Blakesley’s Berodotvs, Excursus on book viii., chap. 76 ; Grote/ History of OreecCi 
vol. V., note on pp. 172, 173 ; and Bawlinson’s Herodotus, VoL iv., p. 841. 

• See the very interesting note of Sir. Gardner Wilkinson on the position of the 
throne of Xerxes, with a panoramic view taken from the spot, in Rawlinson’s HerS- 
dolus, voL iv., pp. 836-7. 
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and his presence seemed to inspire them with a zeal fit to cope 
witli the free courage of their antagonists. Among them were the 
best sailors of the world—Phosnicians, Egyptians, Cilicians, and 
Greeks of Asia Minor, and the chosen Persian soldiers served on 
hoard the fleet. The lonians seem to have been little affected by the 
solicitations of Themistocles. Some indeed were backward in the 
fight, but most showed a zeal fit to disarm suspicion; and some 
earned the special notice of the king by their gallant captures of 
ships from the enemy. They were opposed to the Xiacedsemonians, 
Corinthians, and other Peloponnesians, who held the post of 
honour on the right of the Greek line, while on the left the 
Athenians confronted the Phoenicians and* Egyptians. In the 
centre, the ^Eginetans and Euboeans faced the Cyprians, Cilicians, 
and Paraphylians. The Corinthians and .ffiginetans were the 
only Greeks whose maritime experience could compare with that 
of the enemy. The Athenians had only recently created their 
navj’-; but they fought with the view of their native shores before 
tlicni, with the eyes of their wives, and children upon them, with 
the memory of Marathon in their hearts. How weak was the 
courage, bom of fear, which the presence of Xemes exacted from 
his slaves, compared with the noble thoughts* which .^schylus 
heard uttered by man to man along the line!— 

“ Sons of tlio Greeks, advance ! 

■S’'onr country free, your chill reu and yotir wives. 

The temples of your fatj^rs’ gods, 

Vour fathers’ sepulchres— 

All—all are now at stake.”* 

As the rising sun of a September morning cast the shadows of 
iEgaleos across the bay, the Greek fleet put out from the shore with 
the accustomed notes of the war-hymn to Apollo. The Persians ad¬ 
vanced to meet them with equal ardour. For a moment their steady 
front stmek awe into the Greeks. They began to back their oars, 
and were already near the beach, when a single ship darted from the 
ranks and became locked in close combat with a Phoenician galley, f 
At the same moment the phantom of a woman appeared to hover 
over their line, exclaiming, “ Wretches I how far are you going to 

* .^schylus, PersoB, 402. • 

+ Herodotus ascribes this deed to Ameinios of Falleno, an Atheuiou ; but he tells 
us that the .^ginctans claimed it for the galley which had arrived from jJIgina the day- 
before, bringing the sacred family of the iBacidis. JEschylus says thaf “one Qrtek 
s7iip began the action,” a simplicity of phrase which gives some cotmtenanco to the 
stfctement of Diodorus, that Ameinias was the brother of the poet, whose other 
brother, CynsegiroS, had gained immortal glory at Marathon (see p. 394). 
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back water?” Tlie whole fleet advanced to the support of the 
adventurous ship, and the action became general along the line. 

The simple narrative of Herodotus at once sets before us tlie 
nature of the brief but decisive combat. In courage the IV'rsians 
surpassed themselves, each man feeling that the eye of the king 
was upon him. But “ as the Greeks fought in order and kept 
their line, while the barbarians were in confusion and had no i>]un 
in anything they did, the issue of the battle could scarce be otJier 
than it was.”' Crowded into a narrow space,—the fl'out rank 
retiring while the rear rank attempted to advance,—the I’civsiun 
ships ran aboard of one another, oars and helms* were broken,— 
and the vessels lay helpless on tiic water. The confusion soon 
became a panic, aggravated by the want of concert and confiderme 
between the various nations that composed the fleet. Some ran 
down friendly ships in their eagerness to cscai>e. Ai-temisia, the 
queen of Halicarnassus, whose good advice before the battle had 
been rejected by Xei'xes, having fought her ship witli distin¬ 
guished gallantry, was escaping from the rout, hotly pursued by 
the Athenian Ameinias. The shiji of another Cariau prince lay 
full in her course; she cliarged it and sank it with its whole crew. 
Ameinias, not kiMJwing that tlie ship before him was that of the 
obnoxious woman who had dared to fight "with men, and for whose 
capture the Athenians had offered a higli reward,f tooic this act 
as a sign of desertion to tlie Greeks, and gave up the pmsuit. 
Xerxes noticed the deed, and ^is courtiers, knowing Artemisia’s 
vessel by her flag, exclaimed, “ Seest thou. Master, how well 
Artemisia fights, and how she lias just sunk a ship of the 
enemy?” “Yes!” replied the king, “my men have behaved 
like women ; my w'omen like men ! ” In his extreme vexation, 
he was ready, says Herodotus, to find fault with every one. Some 
Phoenicians, whose ship had been destroyed, escaped to the shore, 
and came before the king, accusing the lonians of being to blame 
for all. At that very moment Xerxes saw a Samothracian vessel, 
which had just sunk an Athenian galley, herself run down by an 
JEginetan. The crew of the foundering ship plied tlieir javelins 
so well as to clear the deck of the vessel that had disabled theirs, 

* It sliould be remembered tbat the ancient ships were not steered by a rudder, 
but by a pair of oars vritli broad blades. 

+ Mr. Groto points out the similar feeling of indignation ogainst Artemisia II., 
expressed byDcmosthenes, He Shodiorum lAbcrtaU, chap, x., p. 197. Herodotns, as 
himself a llahcamassian, would have special information respecting the exploits of 
Artemisia. 
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wliicli they then took by boarding. Turning fiercely on the Phoe¬ 
nicians, Xerxes order^ their heads to be struck ofiF, that they 
might not again cast the blame of their own misconduct on braver 
men. No scene could more truly exhibit the Asiatic despot,— 
displaying a generous admiration of noble deeds and a wild sense 
of justice amidst the imgovernable fury of his defeated hopes, and 
finding time for an execution while carnage was raging among his 
men. 

On the side of the Grreeks, the Athenians and .^ginetans were 
the most active in completing the victory. The former, w'heeling 
round from their station on the left, charging, sinking, and cap¬ 
turing as they pressed on, drove the routed squadrons down the 
strait into the arms of the latter, who cut them off as they 
attempted to escape to Phalerum. Nor did the Persian garrison 
on the island of Psyttaleia avail thbm aught; for Aristides carried 
across the hoplites who had been left as a guard on Salamis, and 
jiut all on the island to the sword. The loss in the battle is not 
stated by Herodotus or iEschylus: later writers estimate it at 
forty Greek sliii^s and two hundred Persian, besides those captured 
w'ith all their crews. The loss of life was still greater in propor¬ 
tion among the Persians, as few of them could swim, while the 
Greeks cagily swam ashore. Among tlie noble Persians slain was 
another brother of Xerxes, in addition to the two already killed 
ut Thermopjda?. Thus ended the first of the three great sea- 
fights which have secured the liberties of the world: the second 
was the defeat of the Spanish Armada; the third the victory of 
Trafalgar. 

The remains of the fleet, which had escaped to Phalerum, still 
far outnumbered the navy of the Greeks. The latter returned to 
their ctunp ,at Salamis, collected the dead bodies and the wrecks 
that were washed ashore, and prepared to receive a second attack. 
But onco more all arguments of strategy yielded in the mind of 
Xerxes to personal considerations. As over-weening confidence 
had hampered his advance, so now cowardice determined his 
retreat. He persuaded himself that his fleet was worthless and 
distrusted its fidelity. On the Phoenicians especially he vented 
his rage in such reproaches that they consulted their safety by 
a flight which deprived him of the best portion of his navy. 
Remembering the fate which had nearly befallen his father at 
the Danube, he frightened himself with the suspicion that the 
lenians might lead the fleet to the Hellespont and destroy the 
bridge of boats. Nevertheless, he affected to make preparations 
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for a fresh engagement, and even began both a mound and a 
chain of ships across the month of the strait of Salamis. Mardo- 
nins, however, was not deceived. How fully he would be held 
responsible, as the chief adviser of the expedition, he knew as well 
as if he had heard the curses heaped upon his name when the 
second messenger of Xerxes surprised the people of Susa amidst 
their rejoicings for the fall of Athens. Once was enough to have 
returned to Persia in disgrace; nor would he yet despair of con¬ 
quest. So he framed his advice to suit the king’s inclination and 
his own ambition. “ Grieve not. Master,” said he “ over thy loss. 
Our hopes do not rest on a few planks, but on our brave steeds 
and horsemen. Not one of these men will dare to land and meet 
our army. The shame of defeat affects only the Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, the Cyprians and Cilicians. Thy own faithful Persians 
are unbroken and undisgraced, hlake them not a laughing-stock 
to the Greeks.” He advised Xerxes to advance upon Pelopon¬ 
nesus, either immediately or at his leisure, for it was completely 
in his power; or, if the king were minded to return home, 
Mardonius asked to bo left behind with 300,000 chosen troops, 
and he would bring Greece beneath his sway. This advice was 
seconded by Artemisia, who represented that the whole danger would 
fall upon Mardonius and his troops, whom at the Avorst Xerxes 
could afford to lose; while, so long as his own person and throne 
were safe, he might j'et cause the Greeks to fight many a battle 
for their freedom. Nor did she omit to flatter the king with the 
idea that he would now return in triumph, since the chief purpose 
of his expedition was fulfilled by the destruction of Athens. This 
advice was tlie more acceptable to Xerxes as it exactly reflected 
his own thoughts. “ I for my i>art,” saj-s Herodotus, “ do not 
believe that he would have remained, had all his counsellors, both 
men and women, united to urge his stay, so grout was the alarm 
he felt.” The fleet were dcsi)atched towards the Hellespont, to 
guard the bridges against the king’s return. Mardonius Avas 
ordered to choose his troops and make his jjromise good ; and 
Xerxes prepared to return at leisure with the bulk of the immense 
anny, which had achieved nothing save tlie dear-bought victory of 
Thermopylae. 

The Greeks pursued the retiring fleet as far as the island of 
Andros. Here a council was held, at which Themistocles, like 
Miltiadcs tft the Danube, advised that they should press forward to 
the Hellespont and break doAm the bridges. Eurybiades pointed 
out the difference between shutting an enemy out, to be destroyed 
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by the barbarians, and shutting in an army powerful enough to 
conquer Europe, when driven to action by necessity.* Themis- 
toclcs yielded, and urged the same advice upon the Athenians, who 
were eager for thu pursuit, promising that they should sail in the 
spring to the Hellespont and Ionia. Then he sent his trusty 
messenger for the second time to Xerxes, who was still in Attica, 
to inform him that he had dissuaded the Greeks from destroying 
the bridges over the Hellespont. The fleet did not return to 
Salamis till Themistocics had raised contributions on some of the 
islands without the knowledge of the other commanders. 

Meanwhile Xerxes retired with his land forces into Thessaly, 
where Mardonius remained to winter, having selected his 300,000 
men from the best troops of the empire, Persians, Medes, Saesa, 
Bactrians, and Indians. The rest retraced their steps through 
Macedonia and Tlirace, suffering severely from famine and disease. 
The magazines had been used up dming their advance; the harvest 
lately gathered in was soon exhausted, and the winter was rapidly 
approaching.t The march to th^ Hellespont occupied five-and- 
forty days. The bridges, which had caused the king so much 
anxiety, had been swept away by a storm, and the army was carried 
over the Hellespont in ships. That Xerxes himself crossed in a 
fi.shing boat, as later writers state, is a circumstance not needed to 
point the contrast between the pomp of his advance and the humi¬ 
liation of his return. He reached S^Irdis just%ight months after 
the premature triumph of his departure. He had marched forth 
in the i)rime of youth and manly beauty, buoyant in hoi>e, and not 
devoid of generous impulses, to achieve a conquest and exact a 
vengeance demanded by filial piety as well as ambition; he 
returned disgusted with all active enterjirisc, to bury himself 
amidst those intrigues of the court and sci*aglio at Susa, of which 
we have so vivid a picture in the Book of Esther. J He perished 
fifteen years afterwards by a conspiracy of his chief oflScers (b.c. 
465). His retreat may be regarded as the virtual decision of that 
great conflict between eastern despotism and European liberty, 
which forms one of the most important chapters in the history of 
the world. 

* The obvious force of this argument su^csts that Tlieinistocles only raised tho 
<tnostiou in order to toko credit with the king for tho ultimate decision. 

i* llespecting the exaggerated accounts, which Herodotus felt boiud to reject, see 
tho criticisms■!)£ Mr. Grote, Mistory of Qiveee, voL v., pp. 190, 191. * 

Z Kespecting tlio identity of Xerxes with tho Ahasnerus of the Book of Esther, and 
tlfb distinction between Esther and Amestris, the orucl queen of Xerxes, see tho 
articles Ahasuems and £st/ter, in Smith’s J>itt,vma/ry of the Sible. 
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Meanwhile a contest hardly less momentons had been decided on 
the plains of Sicily. 'WTiile the hosts of Xerxes were poiired into 
Hellas on the north-east, she was assailed on t^e south-west by a 
more active and perhaps more dangerous enemy.. We cannot now 
stay to discuss the great question—which would have been more 
fatM to the liberties of Europe, and the world, the despotism of 
Persia, or the tyranny of the commercial oligarchy of Carthage. 
The rise of that republic will be more conveniently related when 
wo come to speak of her wars with Rome. She now appears in 
her full strength,- contending witli the Greek colonies for tlie pos¬ 
session of Sicily. We have already seen that the government of 
tyrants was set up in those colonies about the epoch of the Persian 
W^s. SjTacuse, one of the last to admit such a government, was 
raised by her new rulers to a place among the most powerful states 
in Greece. It was in the interval between the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis (b.c. 485), that Gelo, the tyrant of Gela, then by far 
the most powerful of the Sicilian cities, was applied to by the 
exiles of the aristocratic party at Syracuse, to restore them. He 
took the city without a blow, and at once assumed despotic power, 
resigning Gela to his brother Hiero. Rut he altogether changed 
the relative importance of the two cities, by removing half the 
inhabitants of Gela, and all those of Camarina, to peojjile the new 
quarter, Achradina, which he added to SjTacuse.* Ho soon 
obtained what maf be trulj^^ described as an imperial power over 
the Greek cities of Sicily; and the account of his resources at the 
time of the invasion of Xerxes, even if exaggerated, confirms the 
statement of Herodotus, that no other Hellenic power could bear 
comparison with that of Gelo. He felt himself strong enough to 
attempt the reduction of the whole island beneath his rule. 
Thereupon commenced “ that series of contests between the 
Phoenicians and Greeks in Sicily, which, like tlie struggles 
between the Saracens and Normans in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries after the Christian era, were destined to determine 
whether the island should be a part of Africa or a part of Europe, 
and which were only terminated, after the lapse of thi^ centuries, 
by the absorption of both into the vast bosom of Bome.”t The 
first collision had taken place about b.o. 509, when the attempt of 
the Spartan prince, Dorious, to settle a colony in the parts already 
occupied by the non-HeUenic inhabitants of Eryx apd Egesta, was 
• ^ * 

* We shall hare to notice the topography of Syracusomore particularly in the fol¬ 
lowing chapter, in connection . tiMh the eiege by'the Athenians. 

+ Orote, HiMiory o/Greece, voL p. 277. 
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defeated by tbe aid of tbe Carthaginians. Gelo now undertook 
to avenge ttie death of Dorieus, and to expel the Carthaginians 
and their allies from the north-west comer of the island. The war 
had lasted for some time, when the Carthaginians resolved to take 
advantage of the intended invasion of Greece; so that just when 
Gelo was invited by the Athenian and Spartan envoys to aid in 
their defence, he was threatened with an attack in Sicily. 

We can scarcely doubt that this attack was arranged between 
Xerxes and the Carthaginians, like the alliance of Carthage with 
Aiitiochus the Great against Rome; only on this occasion the allies 
timed their movements with far better concert.* In the' same 
si)ring that witnessed the advance of Xerxes from Sardis, a great 
armament sailed from Carthage for Sicily, under Hamilcar, the 
Suffcs or general, with the avowed purpose of restoring Terillus, 
the exiled tj'rant of Himcra; for there was a Punic faction among 
the Sicilian Greeks, just as there was a Medizing i>arty in the 
mother country. Hamilcar’s navy was even more numerous than 
that of Xerxes, consisting of 3000 ehips of war, besides transports. 
The land force consisted of 300,000 infantry, the ships that carried • 
the cavalry and war-chariots having been dispersed by a storm. 
The list of nations enumerated by Herodotus as composing this 
army showjs that the Punid republic had already begun the system 
of dependence on mercenary forces. There were Phoenicians, 
Libyans, Iberians (from Spain), Ligurians (from the Gulfs of 
Lyon and Genoa), Helisyci (perhaps Volscians), Sardinians, and 
Corsicans. They disembarked at Panormus {Palermo)^ and 
martihed forward to besiege Himcra, which prepared for an obsti¬ 
nate defence. Gelo gathered his whole army for its relief, con¬ 
sisting only of 50,000 foot and 500 horse. But an opportune 
accident enabled him to throw confusion into the camp of the 
enemy. Having intercepted a letter from Selinus, promising to 
send a body of cavalry to the aid of Hamilcar, GUjIo instructed » 
party of his own horse to personate this reinforcement. They were 
received into the Carthaginian camp, where they at once caused 
a disorder, which was doubtless aggravated by mutual distrust 
among the mingled nations. Gelo chose this moment for his main 
attack. A fierce and bloody battle raged from sun-rise till late in 
the afternoon, ending in the total rout of the Carthaginians, who 
are said to have left 150,000 men upon the field. Hamilcar him- 

•fc. 

* Sttch an ixnderstanding, probable in itself, is said by tbe historian Ephocus to 
have existed. The negociations may have been oo&octed by the Phosnicians on 
behalf of Xerxes. 
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self was among the slaiti, and romantic stories were related con¬ 
cerning the manner of his death.* The’ search of Gelo for his 
body was in vain. The Greeks erected a monnment to him on 
the field of battle; and on that very montunent his grandson, 
Hannibal, offered 3000 prisoners from Himera (b.c. 409). The 
rest of the Oarthaginian army, for the most part, fled into the 
mountains, and were made prisoners by the Agrigentines, who 
employed them on the great works of art which adorned their 
city. The other cities subject to Gelo, and especially Syracuse, 
had their share of these public slaves, who worked in chains, either 
for the state, or for masters to whom they were let out. The 
battle of Himera was fought, according to Herodotus, on the same 
day as that of Salamis. 

The easy terms of peace which the Carthaginians obtained from 
Gelo, and the alarm caused by their aggressions on the coasts of 
Italy a few jears later, raise doubts whether their losses at Himera 
are not greatly exaggerated. At all events, their defeat was 
followed by a period of high prosperity among the Greek states 
of Sicily. Gelo died two years after his great victory (b.c. 478), 
and was honoured with obsequies and monuments on the most 
magnificent scale. His brother Hiero, the patron of iEschylus, 
Simonides, and Pindar, reigned with still greater splendour; and 
while gaining sea-fights against the Tjurhenians and Carthaginians, 
was one of the most distinguished victors at Olympia (b.c. 478— 
467); but his noble qualities were sullied by the innate vices of 
despotism; and these vices, displayed without restraint by his 
brother and successor Thrasybulus, provoked a rebellion, in which 
Syracuse was aided by the other cities. Thrasybulus was expelled; 
the' dynasty of Gelo was overthrown ; and the epoch which marks 
the issue of the Persian Wars is also that of the establishment of 
popular governments in all the Sicilian cities (b.c. 405). This 
tevolution was not effected without angry dissensions, of which we 
shall see the bitter fruits in the following chapter. 

Meanwhile the Greeks of the mother country bad still to expel 
the Persians from their soil. It is said that, before Xerxes left 
Thessaly, the Lacedmmonians sent a herald to demand of him 
satisfaction for the death of their king and fellow-citizens slain 
by him at Thermopylae. Xerxes laughed, and for some time 
gave no reply. At length, pointing to Mardonius, he said, “ Mar- 

donius here shall give them the satisfaction they deserve to 
«* 

* One was that, when he saw that all was losl^ he oast himself as a burnt offering 
into the fire in which he had been sacrificing whole victims. 
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get.” And well did tliey take it on the field of Platsea. But first 
their glorious victory claimed rejoicings and rewards. Sophocles, 
selected at the age of sixteen, for his beaniy, to lead the chorus of 
youths around the trophy erected by the Athenians on Salamis to 
celebrate the victory which .ZElschylus soon after represented on 
the stage, may be taken as a type of the outburst of intellectual 
life, which was among the most precious fruits of the freedom won 
that day. The highest rank in honour, and the greatest share of 
tlie booty, yv^ere awarded to the .^ginetans; the second to the 
Athenians. Three Phoenician triremes were dedicated, as the first 
fruits of the spoil, to Ajax at Salamis, to Athena at Sunium, and 
to Poseidon at the Isthmus, and splendid juesents were sent to 
Delphi. For personal valour the first place was awarded to the 
A'lginetan Polycritus and the Athenians Eumenes and Ameinias. 
Tlie contest for the first and seoOnd prizes of skill and wisdom 
among the commanders had an issue which has become proverbial 
as a test of merit. When tlie votes were collected, each of the 
chiefs was found to have claimed, the first prize for himself, but 
all had awarded the second to Tliemistocles —a certain juoof that , 
he really merited the first. Nevertheless, as no first prize was 
awarded, the second could not be bestowed. But, on a visit to 
Sparta soon afterwards, he received honours such as had never 
before been jiaid by that jealous reimhlic to a foreigner. While 
Eurybiades was rewarded by his fell&w-citizens with a crown of 
olive, a crown lucciscly similar was voted to Themistocles, together 
with a splendid chariot, as a special prize for sagacity; and, 
on his dei>arture, he was escorted as far as the frontier of Tegea by 
three hundred chosen youths. We shall soon see the important 
results of the relations thus established between Themistocles and 
Lacedaemon. 

Meanwhile Mardonius was wintering in Tliessaly with his whole 
forces, except 60,000 men who had been detached under Artabazus 
to escort Xerxes on his march through Thrace. All Northern 
Greece remained faithful to the Persian king, except the Phocians, 
who were too weak to msike any movement. The only open revolt 
was at a spot which has a most interesting relation to the subse¬ 
quent history of Greece—the Chalcidic peninsula in the north-west 
corner of the ,^g8ean. The Corinthian colony of Potidaja, on the 
isthmus of Pallene, threw off the Persian yoke, and solicited the 
neighbouring city of Olynthus to join in the rebellion. “Artabazus, 
on his return from the Hellespont, easily rediicod Olynthus, exter¬ 
minated its mixed population, and colonized it with Greeks from 

F F 8 
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Chalcis. We shall ere long see how Ol 3 Tithus filled its new place 
as an. Hellenic state. But the position of Potidoea proved impreg¬ 
nable, defended as it was on both sides by walls built across the 
narrow isthmus; and after wasting three months before it, Arta- 
hazus rejoined Mardonins. 

The Persian commander opened the campaign of b.o. 479 by 
advancing into Bceotia; but, before commencing active operations, 
he made an attempt to detach the Athenians from the common 
cause through the mediation of Alexander, king of Macedonia. 
He ofiered tJiem the active friendship of the Great King, rei)aration 
for the damage done in Attica, and a large accession of territory. 
The Macedonian prince found the Athenians amidst the ruins of 
their city, suffering from the loss of the last harvest and destitute 
of seed for the new year. The Lacedaemonians sent envoys, 
entreating them to resist the tempting offers, and promising 
relief for their present distress. The Athenians dismissed Alex¬ 
ander with the message that never, till the sun should change his 
course, would they become the friends of Xerxes; and they assured ‘ 
the Lacedaemonians that, so long as a single Athenian survived, 
no alliance should be made with Persia. Declining their offers of 
present aid, they pressed them to send an army into Boeotia for the 
common defence against Mardonius. This the Spartan epvoys pro¬ 
mised ; but they had no sooner returned home, than the Pelopon¬ 
nesians concentrated all their force on completing the defences of 
the Isthmus; and the Athenians recrossed the strait to Salamis, 
leaving their coimtry a second time to the mercy of the Persians 
(May-June, b.c. 479). Even then, though indignant at the selfish 
policy ^f their allies, they spurned the renewed offers made by 
Mardonius from Athens, which he had reoccupied without injuring 
the country or the new buildings of the city. A single senator 
who dared to counsel submission was stoned to deatli by the 
common impulse of his colleagues and the people, while the 
Athenian women stoned his wife and children. But the con¬ 
sciousness of wrong infused a wholesome dread into the minds of 
the Spartans, lest Athens should after all consult her own safety; 
and then her fleet would have rendered useless the defences of the 
Isthmus. They at length posted a powerful army at the Isthmus, 
under their king Pausanias, readyto advance into Bceotia, to which 
country Mardonius had retired, after once more ravaging Attica. 
The Persiah chose his position in the plain of the Asopus, as fitted 
for his cavalry, in a friendly coimtry, and near his magazines at 
Thebes j and he fortified an immense cjamp between Platasa and 
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Eiythraj. His forces appeared equal to the task he had under¬ 
taken ; but they were demoralized by the king’s retreat, and 
Artabazus was jealous of Mardonius. The feeling of the Persians 
is attested by a very interesting anecdote, which Herodotus heard 
from a person who was present at a banquet given by the Theban 
commander to Mardonius. A Persian, who was placed with him on 
the same couch, began to lament that of all his countrymen feasting 
there or lying in the neighbouring cam]), but few would soon survive. 
And, on being asked why he did not utter this conviction to Mar¬ 
donius, the Persian replied, that man could not avert what God 
had decreed, nor would those doomed to destruction believe the 
warning of their fate; adding the memorable words, so often 
repeated by those who would benefit men in spite of themselves : 
“ The worst of human pains is this, to have a mind full of counsel, 
and yet the power to effect notliing.”* Among the Medizing 
Gi’eeks, only the Thessalians and Boeotians were staunch ; the 
Phocinns were held in such suspicion, that, if we may trust the 
'story so picturesquely related by Herodotus, they were actually 
surrounded by the Persian cavalry, with the intention of mas¬ 
sacring them, when their firm attitude induced Mardonius to 
change his mind. 

At length the Spartans and their allies advanced from the 
Isthmus to the plain of Eleusis, where they were joined by the 
Athenians and Platajans, who crossed over from Salamis under 
Aristides. They numbered 5000 Sparjtans, 6000 Corinthians, 
3000 Sicyonians, 3000 Megarians, 8000 Athenians, and 600 
Plateeans. The contingents of other states made up a total of 
38,700 heavy-armed soldiers. There were no cavalry, and few 
archers, Herodotus reckons the Helots in attendance on the 
Si)artans at 36,000, and the other light-armed troops at 34,600, 
besides 1800 lliespians so badly armed as to be reckoned only in 
this class. The entire Greek army amounted to 110,000 men. 

Pausanias led them from Eleusis over the ridge of Cithseron, 
and hung upon its northern declivity near Erythraa, overlooking 
the camp of Mardonius, without venturing into the plain. An 
attack of the Persian cavalry, under Masistius, a chief whose 
courage equalled his splendid appearance, was repulsed by the 


* Herod, ix. 16. iSinTi iirrl r&v it> iut6p<&n'ouri aUrri, iroXAi ^>poy4oyra 

firiSfvbi Kpardfiy, Thoso familiar with Dr. Arnold’s Lettors will recoRniso the quo¬ 
tation. Mr. Oroto remarks on the strong impression wo receive of the sources of 
iiftbmmtion possessed by Herodotus, when we find him in direct commimication with 
a person who had feasted with Mardonius. 
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Megariaus aoad Athenians; and the death of the commander, 
whose body the Persians strove fiercely but in vain to recover, 
seemed to give an omen of the coming victory. The wailings of 
the Persians were echoed from the surrounding hills, and their 
whole army assumed tho signs of mourning, while the Greeks 
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paraded the body through their ranks in a cart. Thus encouraged, 
and finding his position on the high ground short of water, Pausa- 
■nina assumed the offensive by descending into the plain. The 
natufe of his movement, and the consequent change of position 
effected by Mardonius, will be at once understood from the plan. 
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The two armies now faced each other on opposite sides of the 
Asopus. The right of the Greeks was held by the Lacedsemoniaus, 
the left by the Athenians, the centre by the troops of the other 
states. Mardonhis deviated from the usual Persian array, which 
made the centre the post of honour, and himself took the left, 
with the chosen Persians and Medcs, opposite to the Lacedsemo- 
nians. On the right he set his Macedonians and Greeks against 
the Athenians; the rest of Ike Asiatic soldiers filled the centre. 
Both sides hesitated to begin the encounter; and Mardonius used 
the pause for intrigues with some of the wealthier Athenians, 
which were firmly repressed by Aristides, while the Persian 
cavalry harassed the rear of the Greeks and cut off their supplies. 
But after two days Mardonius became impatient, and, against the 
advice of Artabazus and the lliebans, he prepared for a decisive 
battle. During the night his fiitention was communicated to 
Aristides by Alexander the Macedonian, who doubtless felt it high 
time to make his peace with the Greeks. On hearing the news, 
Pausanias took the step, most extraordinary for a Spartan general, 
of exchanging places between the Lacedaemonians and the Athe¬ 
nians, on the ground that the latter had already met and 
Varyjuished the formidable Persians, whom the” Spartans had not 
yet enccaintored. The sigh of alarm was not lost upon Mardonius, 
who forthwith attempted to shake the Greek array by repeated 
charges of cavalry, and not withotit success.* Thus harassed, 
Pausanias decided on withdrawing, during the night, into the 
so-called “ Island,” between two branches of the river Ocroc, 
which flow down from Cithceron. The confusion attendant upon a 
night march over unknown ground, and especially the obstinacy 
of one of the Spai'tan captains, who long refused to retreat when 
in presence of an enemy, caused such disorder and delay, that, 
while the Greek centre overshot their mark and retreated quite to 
Platcea, the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans were overtaken by the 
Persians before they had come up with the Athenians. The 
Persian archers, forming a breastwork of their wicker shields, 
poured in a galling flight of arrows, which Pausanias was obliged 
to bear till the victims, which even at this crisis he would not 
omit to offer, should become favourable. At length his prayer to 
Hera, whose temple stood in full view on the citadel of Platasa, 
was answered by a favourable omen, which was anticipated by the 

* Wo can Ixardly decide vrtether the etory of his challoiige to a single compat with 
cliampious of e<|ual numbers—Lacedoemonians against Persians—is anything more 
than a Homeric embellishment. See Herod, ix. 71. 
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onset of tlie Tegeans. The Lacedsomonians mshed to their sup¬ 
port ; the frail breastwork went down before the charge, and the 
Persians again found themselves, as at Marathon and Thermopylm, 
engaged in close conflict with the serried phalanx, long spears, 
and full armour of the Greeks. They fought with even more than 
their wonted bravery, grasping the spears and breaking them with 
their hands. Mardonius, who doubtless felt that there was no 
return for him to Persia if he lost this field, was conspicuous in 
front on a white charger, till he was slain by a Spartan, whose 
name was curiously fitted to his exploit.* Nearly all his body¬ 
guard, of a thousand chosen men, died around him; the wearied 
Persians gave way when they saw their leader fall; the other 
Asiatics turned their backs without a blow; and the* routed army 
fled for shelter to their palisaded camp- behind the Asojms. One 
division of 40,000 Persians, -under Artabazus, had been left 
behind in the rapid advance of Mardonius, and took no part 
in the battle. Artabazus, after trying in vain to moderate the 
rashness of his commander, had formed his division as a 
reserve, and was advancing to the scene of action, when he saw 
the total rout of the main army. He immediately retreated, and, 
passing by the camp and Thebes itself, began his march back 
to Asia. 

Meanwhile the Athenians and Plataeans, summoned by a hasty 
message from Pausanias, came up on the Spartan left, and encoun¬ 
tered the Thebans and Boeotians. Those of the Greeks who had 
made the greatest sacrifices for their country stood front to front 
with those who had most completely sold themselves to the invader; 
and, besides, their animosity was inflamed by old domestic feuds. 
After a fierce contest, the Boeotians were forced back to Thebes, 
their retreat being covered by their cavalry. The other Medizing 
Greeks kept aloof from the fight, and fled as soon as they saw the 
defeat of the Thebans. Indeed it is remarkable how small a 
portion of the two armies was engaged on the field of Plataja. 
The battle was really decided by “ the Dorian spear ” f in the 
conflict of the Spartans and Tegeans with the Medes and Persians; 
on the left it was confined to the Athenians andi Boeotians. The 
other contingents of the Greek army were far in the rear; the rest 
of the Asiatics fled without a stroke. The victory was followed 
up by the storming of the fortified camp with a slaughter which 
must have been truly fearful, to give even a colour of truth to the 

* Aeimnestos, signifying ever to he rememhered. 

t ./Eschylus, Persoe, 817. 
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statement that out of the 300,000 soldiers of Mardonius only 3000 
survived, besides those who had left the field with Artahazus.* 
Herodotus calculates the Greek loss (doubtless of hoplites only) 
with the precision of a muster-roll:—91 Spartans, 16 Tegeans, and 
52 Athenians I f Ten days were occupied in buiying the dead and 
dividing the spoil, which contained riches such as the Greeks had 
never seen before. The body of Mardonius was stolen away and 
buried,—it was never certainly known by whom,—after Pausanias 
had indignantly repelled a suggestion to retaliate upon it the 
insults of Xerxes to the corpse of Leonidas. The Greek army then 
marched against Thebes, to punish the Medizing leaders, who 
were given up after a siege of twenty daysj" and were put to death' 
by Pausanias. Platsea, close to which the battle had been fought, 
and whose citizens had deserved so well of their country, was 
invested with a sacred character.* She was finally released from 
the iiolitieal ascendancy which Tliebes had so long claimed over 
her, and the inviolability of her tcrritoiy was g-uarantced by an 
oath, on the condition of her celqjbrating the Feast of Liberty (the 
Elcutheria) with games every four years. To maintain the liberty 
thus commemorated, the allies ratified by another oath a perma¬ 
nent league for the common defence against Persia. Tliey agreed 
to contribute fixed contingents towards a.force of 10,000 hoplites, 
1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes; and an annual meeting of depu¬ 
ties from each state was appointed to be held at Platasa, This 
measure, as much required in the present state of things as it was 
patriotic in its principle, is ascribed to Aa-istidcs, We shall soon 
see how both this scheme and the inviolability of Platsea were 
destroyed in the fatal rivalry of Athens and Lacedasmon. 

The soil of Greece itself was now free from the invader; and 
another triumph had been gained at the same time on the coast of 
Asia. The Persian fieet, after conveying Xerxes and his army across 
the Hellespont, wintered at Cyme and Samos, and assembled at the 
latter station, 400 triremes strong, in the spring of b.c. 479. The 
Greek squadron of 110 ships mustered at .^gina, and seemed bent 
on an active campaign. Envoys from Chios, Samos, and other 
Ionian states, promised that the colonies would revolt as soon as 
the Grecian sails were seen upon their shores. But a voyage 
across the .^geean, where the flag of Persia had so long flouted 

* Herod, ix. 70. 

+ Plutarch makes the Greek loss 1860. We have already had occasion to remark 
tit>ou the small numbers slain on the victorious side in- other battles of Ihe like 
nature. 
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the sliy imcliallenged, was too much for Spartan caution, and the 
Spartan king Leotychides, who commanded the fleet, refused to 
advance beyond Delos. At length the hesitation, which all the 
eloquence of the Samian envoy Hegisistratus* had failed to over¬ 
come, gave way before the omen suggested by his name, and the 
fleet sailed for Samos. The Persian navy retired, on their approach, 
to the promontoiy of Mycale, near Miletus, to co-operate with the 
army of 60,000 men under Tigranes, on which the safety of Ionia 
depended. By dismissing the Phoenicians, and drawing their other 
ships on shore, and joining their forces to those of Tigranes, they 
virtually abandoned the sea to the Greeks;—such was the terror 
‘inspired by Salamis. *The Spartan king, who had needed fresh 
persuasion from the Ionian envoys to advance beyond Samos, must 
have been rejoiced to find tliat his enemies had taken to the more 
congenial element. As he sailed past their army, which lined tlie 
beach, he caused a loud-voiced herald to invite the lonians to 
revolt, hoping at least to bring tliem into suspicion witli tlie 
Persians. The late events made the manoeuvre more successful 
than when it had been practised by Themistocles at Euboea. Tlie 
Samians in the Persian force were disarmed, and the Milesians 
were sent to guard' the mountain roads over Mount Mycale in the 
rear. The Greeks disembarked, and prepared for an attack in the 
afternoon. 

Then happened one of those marvellous coincidences, at the 
explanation of which we can only guess, while their timth is chiefly 
discredited by the haste with wliich theories are built upon tliem. 
The day was the foimth of Boedromion (nearly corresjionding to 
our September), the same month in which the battle of Marathon, 
and probably that of Salamis, had been gained. The remembrance 
of those victories, in itself of such cheering omen, wap saddened 
by the thought of the jieril of their countrymen from the army of 
Mardonius. It may; have been that confidence in their brethren 
at home raised hopes which their own excitement ripened into 
certainty; but, at the moment when they were advancing to 
the battle, a rumour flew through the host from one end to the 
other that the Greeks had fought and conquered the army of 
Mardonius in Boeotia ; and at the same time, a herald’s wand was 
seen lying on the beach—the sign that the message had been 
miraculously wafted across the western wave.t It was afterwards 

* That 18 , Leader of the Army, 

+ Sei'od. ix. 100. Mr. Grote colls the message “a diTmo Phem^”_what tlft 

ancients helieved to h* “a divine voice, or vocal goddess, generally considered as 
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found that both battles were fought near a temple of Demeter, a 
goddess whose mystic relation to her votaries was specially con¬ 
gruous with such an inspiration. Let the source of the impulse 
have been what it might, its effect was instantaneous and 
decisive. All fear vanished; they rushed into the fight at a 
quickened pace, and with the feeling that, as their brethren had 
freed Grreece, they had to win the prize of the Hellespont and the 
islands.* 

The battle that ensued bore some resemblance to that of Plateea, 
but the parts of tlie Athenians and Lacediemonians were inter- 
clianged.' The former, marching along the beach, came into the 
presence of the enemy long before the latter, who had to pass over 
hills and along a difiicult ravine. The Persian archers, ensconced, 
as at Plataoa, behind a breastwork formed of their wicker shields, 
long maintained an equal combat-; till the Athenians, eager to win 
the field l)efore the Lacedajmonians came up, cheered each other 
on with shouts, and burst through the fence of bucklers. It was 
only after a further long and brave resistance that the Persians 
fell back into their entrenched camp, the Athenians entering it 
with them, supported by the Corinthians, Sicyonians, and Treeze- 
nians. Kven then, though abandoned by tlie • other Asiatics, the 
mitive Persians made a last stand against the superior arms and 
discipline which had now so often prevailed in fighting hand to 
hand. Collecting in small groups behind their trench, they met 
each body of the Greeks as they came up to storm it. Both the 
commanders of the land forces fell in this combat; but we may 
probably infer the demoralization of the fleet from the statement 
that both the admirals fled. Among the Greeks, the chief loss 
was suffered by the Sicyonians, whose general Perilatis was slain. 

iufoniniig a crowd of iksvsohs at once, or moving them all hy one and the sanio unani¬ 
mous fccliug, the Vox Dei passing into the Vox Populi. There -was an altar to PhoinS 
at Athens^ .... The descriptions of Fama hy Virgil and Ovid are more diffuse and 
overcharged, departing from the simplicity of the Greek conception.” He illustrates 
this i>lienomenon—"tiio common susceptibilities, common insiuration, and common 
sxKtutancous impulse of a multitude, effacing for the time each man’s separate iadivi- 
duality”—^by Michelet’s description of the impulse -which led to the capture of the 
Bastile on the 14th of July, 1789. (Grote, Mistory of Greece, voL v., pp. 260, 262.) 
The rationalizing explanation of Diodorus, that the report -was circulated by the 
generals, assumes a positive fact, of -which wo have no evidence. Herodotus, by-the- 
byo, does not moke the rumour so specific as writers who repeat it on his authority 
nothing is said of the victory having been gained at Plateea or on that very day^ He 
adds that this exact coincidence become known by subsequent euquiiy. 

* Berod. ix. 101. It is to be observed that he does not mmie Ionia. Whatever 
fhe Greeks may have hoped at the time, he knew—^writing after the event-^that the 
Persian hold upon Ionia was not to be so easily unloosed. 
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It -was not till the arrival of the LacedB3monians that the victory 
was decided. The rout was rendered irremediable by the defection 
of the lonians. The disarmed Samians in the Persian camp did 
all they could to help the Greeks ; and the Milesians used their 
knowledge of the mountain paths to guide whole bands of fugi¬ 
tives into the way of their pursuers, and set upon them themselves. 
The Greeks completed their victory by burning the Persian fleet, 
which had been drawn up on shore at Mycale; and the remnants 
of the Persian army retired to Sardis, to comjjlete the mortification 
of Xerxes, who had remained there since his retreat from Europe. 
His military resources were for the time exhausted; and the battle 
of Mycale liberated the'” islands, and placed Ionia a' second time in 
the attitude of revolt. 

And now arose the question—How were the lonians to be 
defended? or. Were they to be'defended at all?—for the selfish 
caution of the Peloi)onnesians did not scruple to hesitate at the 
latter alternative. The great islamls of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos, 
which were well able to protect themselves, now that the Persian 
fleet was destroyed, were received at once into the confederacy; 
but the Lacedeemonians could sec no better course for the lonians 
of the continent than a wholesale deportation. They luoposed to 
give them the sea-port towns of those Greeks who had sided with 
the Persians. The Athenians refused to listen to a plan so dero¬ 
gatory to the importance of their city as the metropolis of tlic 
Ionian colonics. The argument was admitted by the LacedaiJ- 
monians; but they left all the responsibility with the Athenians, 
who thus gained an important step towards maritime ascendancy 
and the leadership of the Asiatic Greeks. These debates took 
place while the fleet were at the rendezvous of Samos. Thence 
the allies sailed to the Hellespont, not being yet aware that the 
bridges were destroyed. On finding that Xerxes had recrossed 
the strait ten months before, the Peloponnesians returned home, 
while the Athenians under Xanthippus remained to expel the 
Persians from the Chersonese; an operation which was completed 
by Idle capture of Sestos, tlie chief Persian garrison; and then the 
fleet- returned to Athens. This victory rendered certain the libe¬ 
ration of Thrace and Macedonia. The History of Herodotus con¬ 
cludes with the taking of Sestos (b.q. 478). 

The last events of this campaign could not fail to cast the clpud 
of mutual jfealousy over the glories won by the united arms of 
Greecei Athens now stood forth as the leader of the Ionian race 
«nd the guardian of Hellenic interests on the sea. During the 
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very time when the Athenians had been without a country, their 
military organization had been perfected; and their character had 
been established as the first of the Greeks, both in patriotic reso¬ 
lution and effective counsels. This position was sure to rouse that 
Spartan jealousy, which the extremest peril of the common cause 
had scarcely checked. Athens had many other jealous rivals, and 
especially the .ZEginetans and Corinthians. No sooner did the 
people begin to rebuild their ruined city, than all these feelings 
burst forth; and the notable project was started by Sparta, that 
Athens, in common with all the cities of Northern Greece, should 
be left unfortified, and that the common defence should henceforth 
be concentrated' at the Isthmus. It is by no means oxu* inten¬ 
tion to treat the internal politics of the Greek states on the scale 
which we have thought suitable to those wars of freedom which 
formed the cliief crisis of ancient* history. It is for the historian 
of Greece to recount^the oft-told story of the firmness of Themis- 
tocles, and his dariug craft in amusing the Spartans with excuses 
for delay, while men, women, land children laboured at the 
fortifications; so that the work was done, and an open rupture 
with Sparta avoided. Nor can we stay to describe his vast plans, 
which it was reserved for Pericles to complete, for the fortification 
of the ports of Peirseus and Munychia, in addition to Phalerum, to 
which was afterwards added their connection with Athens by 
means of the “Long Walls.” The object of these'works was to 
combine Athens and her ports into one vast fortified enclosure, 
within which the population of Attica might find refuge from an 
invader, while the sea remained open to their fleets. This plan 
was the key to all the future policy of Athens as a. maritime state. 
We shall soon see how it was carried out by Pericles in the 
Peloponnesian War; and how a more ambitious policy led to the 
downfall of the state. 

At present, however, we have to follow the war with Persia to 
its final issue. An expedition was fitted out under the Spartan 
king Pausanias to prosecute the war on the shores of Asia. It 
was composed of twenty Peloponnesian ships, and thirty Athenian, 
under Aristides and Cimon, besides others from Ionia and the 
islands (b.c. 478). After liberating most of the cities of Cyprus, 
they took Byzantium from the Persians, and so cleared the 
passage to the Euxine, the qt^arter from which Greece obtained 
her chief supplies of foreign com. It was here that Pausanias 
began the treasonable correspondence with Xerxes, which > is so 
graphically related by Thucydides. His propoBals to marry the 
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dnugliter of the king, and to bring all Greece under his sway, 
were eagerly responded to; and the promise of support from 
Xerxes converted an arrogance already scarcely tolerable into the 
open and outrageous license of an oriental ruler. Pausanias even 
adopted the Persian dress, and surrounded himself with Median 
and Egyptian body-guards. He was recalled to Sparta, and 
placed on his trial. Though he was acquitted on the charges of 
wrongs committed against individuals, and though his correspon¬ 
dence with Xerxes was as yet undiscovered, the presumptive 
proofs of “ Medism ” were so strong, that he was not permitted 
to resume his command. How he carried on his intrigues in his 
private capacity; howj when his treason was at last detected, he 
attempted to raise the Helots in rebellion; and how he perished 
by famine, blockaded in the temple of “ Athena of the Brazen 
House,” in which he had takerf sanctuary, his own mother laying 
the first stone against the gate,—all this we must leave to the 
historians of Greece.* Our present concern is with the momentous 
result of his treason upon the Hellenic confederacy. 

We have seen how fully the leadership of Sparta was recognised 
in the late combined efibrts of the Greeks, and with what patriotic 
forbearance Athens herself had submitted to it. But a feeling 
seems long to have been growing among the allies, that the power 
of the Athenian navy and the maritime character of her people 
gave her a right to the leadership at sea. Her unpar^leled 
services during the late conflict might well cast the traditional 
claims of Sparta into the shade, especially with the lonians and 
islanders who formed a largo proportion of the fleet on the coast 
of Asia, In that fleet Athens was represented by leaders as wise 
and conciliating as Pausanias was rash and overbearing; and, on 
his departure with the Spartan squadron, the allies placed the 
command in the hands of Cimoi^ and Aristides. When Dorcis 
came out as the successor of Pausanias, he found that^ in the 
fleet which was the only force that the Greeks had now on foot 
in common, the supremacy had been transferred to the Athenians ; 
and he could only return to inform the Spartans of the loss they 
had sustained. 

This great change had been rendered inevitable by the fatal 
incapacity of Sparta to follow out a comprehensive policy, which 

* Another memorable example of the prevailing tendency of Greek leaders to bo 
corrupted by prosperity was famished about the same time by the other. Spartan 
king, L'ootychides, the victor at Mycal4. Sent against the Medizers of Thessaly, he 
was detected in taking bribes, condemned to exile, and his honse razed to the ground. 
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BhoTild have embraced the whole Hellenic race. It put an end to 
all hopes of Panhellenic union. For, though Athens was distin¬ 
guished by the qualities which Sparta wanted, the latter, and the 
Peloponnesian states in general, were sure not to submit to the 
leadership of the former. Henceforth, Hellas was divided into 
two great parties, distinguished both by race and military habits— 
the Dorians, and the land states in general, adhering to Sparta; 
the lonians and the maritime states transferring their sympathies 
to Athens. The immediate result was to place in the hands of 
the latter the whole direction of the allied fleet, from which the 
Peloponnesians had in fact seceded, and the prosecution of the 
war with Persia; and it was fortunate that the command lay in 
the hands of Aristides. His inflexible fairness organized the 
maritime states into the famous Confederacy of Delos. This 
island, lying conveniently in the Midst of the ^grnan, and of old 
tlie chief political and religious centre of the Ionian race,* was 
chosen for the common treasury and place of meeting. Fach 
state was bound to contribute its .quota in ships or money or both, 
for the general defence, and especially for the prosecution of the war 
with Persia. To Athens was committed the work of assessment, 
subject to the confirmation of the synod; and it was in this task 
that the p'lobity of Aristides was as invaluable as the shifty policy 
of Themistocles would have been ruinous. It was the singular 
good fortune of Athens that each of these statesmen was called, at 
this crisis, to do the work suited to his genius. The assessment of 
Aristides was not only cheerfully accepted at the time, but was 
appealed to as just and moderate after the leadership of Athens had 
passed into a tyrannical supremacy. Of its details we only know 
that the aggregate amoimt in money, besides ships, was 460 talents 
(about 106,000^.). The magnitude of the amount proves the wide 
extent of the confederacy. The common treasury at Delos was 
managed by a board appointed by the Athenians, and called the 
HellenotamieBy that is, stewards for the Greeks. 

It is of the first importance to distinguish between the voluntary 
confederacy of Delos, with Athens as its responsible head, and the 
maritime empire afterwards built upon its ruins. Thucydides,” 
says Mr. Grote, “ makes us clearly understand the difference 
between presiding Athens, with her autonomous and regularly 
assembled allies in b.c. 476, and imperial Athens with her subject 
allies in b.c. 432: the Greek word equivalent to aUy left either of 
these epithets to be understood by an ambiguity exceedingly con- 

* This is the position whic^ Delos holds in Homen 
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venient to tbo powerftil states.”* In its original form, the 
league was a spontaneous movement for mutual help and strength, 
as well as for defence against the danger which was still by no 
means to be despised. For Persia not only threatened the islands 
from her Asiatic coast and stiU held several important positions 
in Thrace, but the Medizing party was strong in the heart of 
Greece; and how suddenly it might become formidable was proved 
by the cases of Pausanias and Themistocles. 

While the confederates of Delos were energetically prosecuting 
the maritime war with Persia, events of the deepest interest were 
taking place at Athens. It belongs to more special histories to 
trace in detail the rapid development of democracy which resulted 
from the ascendancy of “ the maritime multitude, authors of the 
victory of Salamis.” -j- We have to glance at the fortunes of the 
men who had led them on to *t:he victory, and at the rise of a 
new generation of statesmen to fill their j)laces. The positions of 
Aristides and Themistocles were entirely changed. We hear of 
no renewal of their rivalry. Aristides may be said almost to have 
been placed above rivalry by his public services and his tried 
integrity. His simple patriotism received a fresh illustration from 
his acceptance of the new order of things in the state; and in the 
administrator of the confederacy of Delos we scarcely recognise 
the opponent of the naval policy of Themistocles. But Themis¬ 
tocles found a more violent opponent in Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, who now appeared as the head of the party of the old 
nobles, t But it was his own conduct that most shook his influence 
in the state. Like Pausanias, his head was turned by success, 
and he disgusted his fellow-citizens by personal ostentation, and 
perpetual boasts of his services. But this was not all. As the 
commander of a squadron sent to arrange the affairs of the islands, 
he was accused of the grossest corruption and partiality in expel¬ 
ling or restoring citizens charged with Medism, and even with 
putting some to death at his arbitrary pleasure. While his 
conduct tended to bring the leadership of Athens into odium with 
the allies, it raised up for himself a host of enemies; and the 

* Grote, History of Greece, vol. v., p. 855. 

•f" Aristot. Polit. v. 3, § 6. 

J This is commonly called the aristocratic party ; hut the term is calculated to 
midead. Democratic institutions were now too firmly established at Athens to allow 
of any questioi^ for the present at least, about the restoration of aristocratic govem- 
ment. In fact, the relations of parties at Athens are not to be understood by applying 
to them‘general political names—much less by viewing them, as some do, in the ligllt 
of our own party divisions—but by studying the actual course of their policy. 
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hatred he had incurred with the Lacedeemonians by outwitting 
them in the fortification of Athens was infiamed by a suspicion 
that he was implicated in the treason of Pausanias. It is said to 
have been at the instigation of Sparta that his rivals brought 
against him the charge of Medism, on which he was acquitted ; 
but not long afterwards a vote of ostracism banished him from 
Athens, and ho retired to Argos (b.o. 471). The known leaning 
of this city towards Persia would make it a favourable spot for any 
Modizing intrigues that Themistocles might be disposed to carry 
on ; and he was not the man to shrink from such a mode of pro¬ 
viding for his own safety, and recovering elsewhere the importance 
he had lost at home. Tlie extent of his guilt is a point still 
involved in obscurity; but the proceedings against Pausanias 
brought out evidence so strongly affecting Themistocles, that the 
Lacedaemonians luoposcd to the Athenians that he should be put 
on his trial before the congress of the allies at Sparta. Envoys 
from the two states Avero sent to a 2 q>rehcnd him; but, before they 
reached Argos, lie fled to CorcjTa, and thence to the opposite 
mainland of Ejiirus. All know the romantic stories of his sitting 
as a suppliant on the heaidh of his old enemy. King Admetus, who 
refused to give him up to the envoys, and sped him on his way to 
Persia; and of his safe passage by the Atlienian fleet besieging 
Naxos, through his presence of mind in dealing with the captain 
of the vessel that carried him. Landing at Ephesus, he was con¬ 
ducted to Susa, where Artaxerxes Longimanus now reigned. 
To that king he addressed a letter, rather in the tone of a high 
ambassador, or royal visitor, than of a suppliant:—“ I, Themis¬ 
tocles, am come to thee, having done to thy house more miscliief 
than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my own 
defence to resist the attack of thy father; but having also done 
him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to myself, 
and when his retreat was endangered.* Reward is yet owing to 
me for my past service: moreover, I am now here, chased away 
by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to thee, but able 
still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait a year, and 
then to come before thee in person, to explain my views.” The 
delay was ‘granted, and Themistocles used tlie interval so well as 
to be able to play the courtier after the Persian fashion, and to 
converse with the king in the Persian tongue, amusing him with 
fresh schemes for the subjugation of Greece. He was rewarded 
with a Persian wife and a princely residence at Magnesia in Ionia, 
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where his wants were provided for after the fashion of the Persian 
kings. Magnesia with its territory, tlie revenues of which amounted 
to fifty talents (about 12,000/.), was assigned to him for bread; 
Myus for condiments; and Lampsacus on the Hellespont for wine. 
His family came out to join him; and he was content to enjoy 
these splendid rewards of his treason, without an attempt to 
perform his promises to the king. That he died by his own hand, 
when he found himself unable to fulfil those promises, is the 
addition of later writers to a story which needs no such embel¬ 
lishment to point its moral. A philosopher like Plutarch could 
hardly dismiss such a man without some signal retribution. But 
there are characters too selfish to feel, or at least too self-con¬ 
tained to display remorse; and the worldly success of such men is 
a problem not to bo solved by altering the facts of-history and of 
human nature. “ Verily they have their reward.” The unimpeach¬ 
able testimony of Thucydides assures us that Themistocles died 
of natural illness in his sixty-fifth year. A si)lendid tomb was 
erected to him at Magnesia; but a report prevailed in later times, 
that his family had, at his express desire, transported his bones to 
Attica, and buried them privately in the ground w'here no traitor 
was allowed to reht. Aristides had already died a few years after 
the ostracism of Themistocles, and was honoured witli a public 
funeral and a tomb at Phalemm. The stories of his poverty may 
be exaggerated; but it is certain that the man who made the 
assessment of Delos added nothing to his own fortune, while his 
rival, who is said to have begun life Avith only three talents, left 
behind him at Athens 100 talents, besides what he carried with 
him in his flight. This contrast is almost *suflacicnt of itself to 
stamp the characters of the men. 

The iJarty leaders who succeeded them were Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, and Pericles, the son of Xanthippus. The political 
rivalry of those statesmen was inflamed by hereditary; personal 
opposition ; for, as wo have seen, Xanthippus had been the accuser 
of Miltiades; and, besides, Pericles belonged, on his mother’s side, 
to the family of the Alcmaeonidae. The remarkable contrast 
between their personal characters cannot be better drawn than in 
the words of Mr. Grote;—“ In taste, in talent, and in- character, 
Cimon was the very opposite of Pericles—a brave and efficient 
commander, a lavish distributor, a man of convivial and amorous 
habits, but incapable of sustained attention to business, \mtaught 
in music and letters, and endued with Laconian aversion to rhetqyic 
and philosophy; while the ascendancy of Pericles was founded on 
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Ills admirable combination of civil qualities—^probity, firmness, 
diligence, judgment, eloquence, and power of guiding partisans. 
As a military commander, though no way deficient in personal 
courage, he rarely courted distinction, and was principally famous 
for his care of the lives of the citizens, discouiltenancmg all rash 
or distant enterprises: his private habits were sober and recluse 
—^his chief conversation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Zeno, 
the musician Damon, and otlier philosophers—^while the tenderest 
domestic attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated 
Aspasia.”* Such were the two men who now headed what-^for 
want of a more exact definition—are called the oligarchical and 
democratic parties in the Athenian state. In foreign politics, 
Cimon was a staunch advocate of the alliance with Sparta, with 
which city he had intimate personal relations; and the extent 
to which-he sometimes permitted his “Laconism” to influence 
liis Athenian policy,—not coiTuptly, but from a coincidence of 
personal bias with political conviction,—^^vas as marked as tho 
similar leanings of some of our own statesmen to continental 
poAvers. Cimon was considerally older tlian Pericles. We have 
seen the former acting in opposition to Themistoclcs soon after the 
second Persian War: it was not till after the’ostracism of that 
statesman^.that Pericles began his long public life of forty years 
(B.C. 469—429). 

Tho brilliant administration of Pericles belongs to the following 
period of Grecian history: at present we have to trace the sequel 
of the liberation of Greece by Athens and the Delian confederates, 
imder tho leadership of Cimon. The ten years from b.c. 476 to 
n.c. 466 must havo*been a period of constant warfare; but wo 
have very few details of the operations by which tho Persians were 
dislodged from the i^osts they still occupied in Thrace and else¬ 
where. Among these was tlio capture of Eion, on tho Strymon 
(just above the site afterwards occupied by the celebrated city of 
Amphipolis), where the Persian governor destroyed himself, with 
his family and property, rather than surrender. At length a great 
expedition was sent to tlie south-western coast of Asia Minor, con¬ 
sisting of 200 Athenian triremes, and 100 from the other allies, 
under the command of Cimon (b.c. 466). While he was occupied 
in expelling the Persian garrisons from the chief cities of Caria 
and Lycia, the satraps collected a fleet and army at thp mouth of 
the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. On one and the same day, 
Cknon attacked and dispersed their fleet of 200 shijis, and "then, 

* tJrote, History of Greece^ vol. v. 1 > 1 >. 48£?-!). - 
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landing his hoplites, routed tlio Persian antny on the shore. Then, 
sailing to Cyprus, he destroyed a squadron of eighty Phoenician 
ships, which were on their way to reinforce the fleet at the Eury- 
medon. This double victory, which rewarded the allies with an 
immense spoil, was justly regarded as crowning the work begun 
at Salamis and Plateea. The Persian no longer ventured west¬ 
ward beyond the bay of Pamphylia, and the freedom of Greece and 
the islands was confirmed. But those dissensions had already 
begun among the allies, which were soon to convert the confed¬ 
eracy into the maritime dominion of Athens, and which occupied 
the energies that might have been devoted to the liberation of 
the Asiatic colonies. The Athenians, however, did not renounce 
the idea of an aggressive war, to exact vengeance from their great 
enemy; and, six years later, they seized the opportunity offered by 
the revolt of Inarus in Egypt* (li’.c. 460). The first success of their 
expedition sent to his aid was overshadowed ^by a terrible reverse 
after a war of six years, involving the utter destruction not only 
of the original armament, but of a reinforcement of fifty ships, 
which entered the Nile not knowing that the Persians were 
masters of the country (b.c. 455). But not even then did the 
Athenians give up the hope of at once obtaining a footing in 
Egyi>t, and damaging the empire at its most vulnerable point. 
After another six yem*s, a great exiiedition of 200 ships was sent 
out under Cimon, with the double object of attacking Cyprus and 
of assisting Amyrtmus, who still held out in the marshes of the 
Delta (b.c. 449). Detaching sixty ships to Egypt, the rest of the 
armament laid siege to Citium, in Cjqirus; and before this place 
Cimon died. His successor, Anaxicrates, eficountered the Phoe¬ 
nician and Oilician fleet near the Cyprian town of Salamis, and 
repeated the exploit of the Eury-medon in a double victory by sea 
and land. This was the last action in the scries of wars which 
had occupied full fifty years from the outbreak of the Ionian 
revolt. Though the transaction is involved in some obscurity, 
there is no reason to doubt that a formal convention was concluded 
at Susa by the Athenian envoy Callias, under which a boundary 
line was drawn between Persia on the one side, and the pos¬ 
sessions of the Asiatic Greeks and the maritime empire of the 
allies on the other. Artaxerxes bound himself to leave the ma¬ 
ritime colonies of Western Asia free, untaxed, and unmolested, 
and not to send troops within a certain prescribed distance of 
their* const; nor to send ships of war to the west of the Cheji- 

• Compare chap. vi:. p. 130. 
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donian islands on the southern coast, or of the Cyanean rocks at 
the mouth of the Thracian Bosporus. Tlie Athenians, on their 
part, agreed to abstain from all further attacks on Egypt and 
Cyprus. In its most important article, the convention proved 
before long to be a dead letter. The states of Greece, which 
had already begun to turn their arms against each other, were 
so far from maintaining the independence of Ionia, that they 
sought Persian aid and submitted to Persian arbitration in their 
own internal conflicts. The brilliant campaigns of Agesilaus 
(b.c. 396—394), which jiromised to carry the Greek arms into the 
heart of Persia, were frustrated by a league which the great king 
formed against Sparta in Greece itself; an^ the shameful peace of 
Antalcidas definitively gave up all the Greek cities in Asia, as well 
as Cyprus (b.c. 387). But just twenty years later, and a hundred 
years after the battles of the Eurymedon (b.c. 366), the conqueror 
was bom, whose vast ambition renewed tlie aggressive war, and 
avenged the invasion begun by the first Darius in the overthrow 
of the last. 
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RIVALRY OF THE GREEK REPUBLICS. 

PROM THE CONFEDERACY OF DELOS TO THE END OP 
THE THEBAN SUPREMACY. B.O. 477 TO B.C. 360. 


’ T were long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from splendour to disgrace ; 
Hnough<-^no foreign foe could quell 
Thy spul, tiU from itself it fell; 

Tes ! self-abasement payed the way 
To yillain-bonds and de8ix>t sway*’*—B trok. 


STATS OF OnSECE AFTRU TUB PERSIAN WARS •-•RISE OF THE HARITIUB EUPIRE OP ATHENS 
—REVOLTS <»F NAXOS AND TUASOS—AFFAIRS OP THE CONTINENT—DECLINE OF 

SPARTAN ASCENDANCY-REVOLT OF THE HELOTS : THIU1» HES8ENJAN WAR-ATHENIAN 

PODITICS—OSTRACISM OF CIMON — ADVANCE OF DEMOCRACY-WARS WITH THE DORIAN 

STATES—TUE PIYB YBARs' TRUCE-NEW WARS—BATTLE OF CORONEA-MEOARA AND 

BUBCEA-LACEDAEMONIAN INVASION OF ATTICA-THIRTY YEARS* TRUCE-ASCENDANCY 

OF PERICLES—BRILLIANT EPOCH OF ATHENS-SPLENDOUR OF ART AND LITERATURE- 

CAUSES AND OUTBREAK OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR-ITS FIRST PERIOD, TO TUB FIFTY 

YEARS* TRUCK OF NICXAS INVASIONS OF ATTICA—PLAGUE AT ATHENS—NAVAL SUC¬ 
CESSES-REVOLTS OF ALLIES — ATHENIAN STATESMEN AND DEMAGOGUES—• NICIAS, 

DEMOSTHENES, AND CLEON-ARISTOPHANES-WAR t»F AMPHIPOLIS—BRASIDAS AND 

THUCYDIDES—.SECOND PERIOD OP THE VTAR, TO * THE FAILURE OF TUE SICILIAN 

EXPEDITION-^ALCIBIADES—THIRD PERIOD OF THE WAR-FORTIFICATION' OF DBCELEA 

—DECLINE OF ATHENS—NATAL CAMPAIGNS ON THE SHORES OF ASIA—BATTLES OF 

AR01NUS.a AND iEGOSPOTAMl-CAPI^JRB OF ATHENS—THE THIRTY TYRANTS-COUNTER 

REVOLUTION-PEACE WITH SPARTA— DEATH OF SOCRATES-SPARTAN SUPREMACY- 

EXPEDITION OF THE YOUNGER CYRUS AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS-IJkCKDAS- 

MONIAN WAR IN ASIA-AGESILAllS-LEAGUE AGAINST SPARTA-CORINTHIAN WAR- 

BATTLES OF CORONEA AND CNIDUS-PEAQE OF ANTALCIDAS-OLYNTUIAN WAR-WAR 

BETWEEN THEBES AND SPARTA-BPAMXNONDAS AND PELOPIDAS-PEACE OF GALLIAS 

-BATTLE OF LEUCTRA—SUPREMACY OF THESES—INVASION OF PELOPONNESUS 

LEAGUE AGAINST SPARTA—BATTLE OF MANTINEA AND DEATH OF EPAMINONDAS— 

GENERAL PACIFICATION-AGESILAttS IN EGYPT : HIS DEATH-DRCLXNB OP THEBES- 

STATE OF GREECE AT THIS EPOCH—ORATORS AT ATHENS-AFFAIRS OF SICILY-THE 

DIONYSII, DION AND TIMOLEON-ART, LITERATURE, AND PHILOSOPHY.- 

The interval of one hundred and twenty years, from the final 
repulse of the Persians to the accession of the Macedonian Philip 
(b.c. 479—459), presents a very difi^rent aspect in the annals of 
Greece and in the history of the world. To the classical student 
it offers a field for the most minute research, on a scale which 
would be alike impossible within the limits of our work and 
inconsistent with onr plan. All we can attempt is to trace, in 
broad ontlme, the part which was played in general history by the 
restless activity and mutoal rivalries of the Greek republics, when 
freed from the danger of despotic rule;—the immense impnlsp 
which they gave to the intellectual progress of our race;—their 
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experiments in free government;—the proof they famished, how 
much easier it is to gain liberty hy a tremendous effort of patriotic 
courage, than to preserve and use it wisely hy a course of modera¬ 
tion and sclf-sacriilcc. 

Wo have seen, in the earliest condition of Greece, the local 
barriers by which her inhabitants were severed from each other, 
and grouped into small states which were driven into mutual 
hostility, at first by the instinct of self-preservation, and after¬ 
wards by a real or supposed diversity of interests. Minor varieties 
of race proved more powerful to dissever, tliau common blood, 
language, and religion to unite the sections of the Hellenic race; 
nor had those grand institutions, in which their unity was cherished 
by themselves and displayed before the world, power to stUl the 
passions roused by the great conflict, which human nature is ever 
waging, between the Poor and the liich, the Nobles and the 
Commons, the Many and the Few. . Intercom'se with other nations 
at once tested and developed tlie differences of national character; 
and the new interests created by foreign commerce widened the 
separation between the maritime and non-maritime states; while 
the former were driven, as in the cases of Corinth and Corcyra, 
Athens and Angina, to fight among themselves for that omj)ire 
of the sea, which seems, in its veiy nature, to admit of no 
partition. 

The collision with Persia suspended for a moment, and even 
then far from completely, the action of these disorganizing influ¬ 
ences ; and tlie patriotic submission of Athens to the leadership 
of Sparta held out the hope of an Hellenic union which should 
solve tlie great problem of tho harmony of liberty with order. 
We have seen how, tho current of events, the conduct of the 
different states, and the characters of their statesmen, worked 
together to frustrate such a hope. The intrigues of Themistocles 
and the insolence of Pausanias completed the seyerance of tho 
Greeks into two great parties, with Athens and Sparta for their 
acknowledged leaders ; the one Ionian, maritime, and democratic, 
the other Doi'ian, continental, and oligarchical;—^the one orga¬ 
nized in the league of Delos, the other in the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, t In the form which the two divisions ultimately 


* The wars of Coiiatli and Oorcyra are a peculiarly strong illustration, as tho two 
states were of the same race, and were united by the sacred relatioK of metropolis 
and colony. 

*+ These general characters of tho two parties are subject to particular exceptions. 
For instance, maritime Corinth was drawn to Sparta as a Dorian and Peloponnesian 
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asstimed, that of Sparta enibraced the Peloponnesus (except 
Argos, which maintained a trimming policy), and the greater part 
of Northern Greece; that of Athens the islands of the .^gasan 
and the Ionian seas, and the colonies of Asia Minor.* 

The position of Athens at the head of the Delian confederacy, 
as the leader of free and voluntary allies, could only have been 
maintained by an extraordinary exercise of self-denial on her 
part, and of vigilance by each member of the confederacy. The 
power placed in her hands, at first in conjunction witli the sjTiod, 
of enforcing on the states the obligations they had voluntarily 
incuiTod, was sure to prove a temptation to herself and a cause of 
offence to her allies. 'Tlie constant burthen of personal service 
began to be iihsome as soon as its immediate necessity ceased, 
and many of the lesser states •welcomed the compromise of a 
money payment in place of thoir appointed contingent of ships 
and men. This measure, which was clearly based on the wishes 
of the allies themselves, strengthened AtliOns doubly at their 
expense. For while they were deprived at once of their resources 
and their militarj- organization, those very resources ■went to 
increase the force which Athens was bound by the treaty, and 
eager by her own enterprising spirit, to keep on foot. The result 
was inevitable, that'Athens came to regard herself as the imperial 
hea<l of a body of tributary allies, owing to her the ‘allegiance 
which they liad at fii'st sworn to the common cause. Her ambi¬ 
tion made her more than ready to accept the position thus forced 
upon her; and its maintenance soon came to be a matter of self- 
preservation. Her empire, as her great statesman declared, 
became a tyranny, which it might have been unjust to acquire, 
but was ruinous to let go. The more her resolution to enforce the 
conditions of the pact made her unpopular witli her own allies,— 
the more her determination to hold them fast exposed her to 
general odium as the oppressor of a large part of Hellas,—rthe less 
was she likely to permit the subject states to be added to tbe force 
of her enemies. Such were the tendencies which assumed a 
practical form when some of the allies began to discover their 
mistake and to try the experiment of armed resistance. 

The epoch at which Atliens appears most conspicuous as the 
head of the voluntary maritime confederacy is marked by a strik- 

Btate, as well as by maritime jealousy of Athens; while the Doriau islands of the 
.£gasan were sooner or later drawn perforce into the Athenian confederacy. 

* See ,the enumeration of the two alliances, at the epoch of tlie Feloponuesitu} 
War, in Thucydides, ii. 9. 
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ing incident. Shortly after the allies had retaken Eion on the 
Strymon from the Persians,* they turned their arms against 
certain of the old semi-barbarous peoples, who formed piratical 
communities in the JSgsean, such as the Dryopos of Caiystus in 
Euboea, and the Dolopes and Pelasgians of Scyros. The latter is 
one of those rocky islands, possessed of excellent harbours, which 
seem made for the home of the corsair. Its position near the 
centre of the JEgasan gave it imjiortance, and an old tradition 
marked it as the burial-place of Tlieseus. An oracle had directed 
the Athenians to bring back the bones of their hero (b.o. 47JS'); 
but it was not till the piratical inhabitants were exiielled by 
Oimon, that the search could bo made. It was, of course, suc¬ 
cessful. The remains were brought to Athens, and carried in 
solemn procession to the Theseum, the earliest and still the most 
I»crfcot of the splendid Doric monuments which adorn the ruins 
of Athens (b.c. 469). In that procession, the Athenians must 
have felt that they were celebrating their own triumph, as the 
leaders of maritime Greece. 

But about two years later the sore first broke out in^ the revolt 
of Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades. The Athenians made no 
hesitation about subduing a rebellious confederate by force of 
arms. The conquered state was stripped of its navy, and its 
fortifications were razed to the groundan example to all the 
allies who should henceforth attempt to recover their independence 
(n.c. 467—466). 

The strength added to Athens by this conquest may have had 
an important influence on the success of Cimon in the battles of 
the Eurymedon (b.c. 466).t Next year the large island of 
Thasos, close to the coast of Thrace, revolted from the alliance, 
on account of a quarrel with the Athenian settlers at Eion on the 
Strymon about tlie Thracian gold-minesj (b.c. 465). Thasos was 
only conquered after a prolonged blockade (b.o. 463), in the course 
of which the Athenians made their first unsuccessful attempt 
to form the settlement of Ennea-Hodoi (the JW/je Ways') on the 
Strymon, which became afterwards so famous under the name of 
Amphipolis. The siege of Thasos had all but precipitated the 
inevitable collision between Athens and Sparta. The Tliasians 
had secretly applied for aid to the Lacedsamonians, who were only 

* See cliap. xiii. p. 461. + Ibid. 

J: The most productive wore those at Scaptd Hyl4 (the Wood of^ tjic Ulggingi), in 
which Uio hLstoriiin Tlnicydides possessed property. 
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kept back from a treacherous invtision of Attica by a terrible 
calamity at home. 

Sparta had naturally taken the lead in the settlement of con¬ 
tinental Greece after the Persian War. Her zeal against the 
Modizing states in general was mitigated by the prudent mode¬ 
ration of Tliemistocles. But in the case of Thebes, the policy of 
strengthening the rival of Athens led Sparta to restore her supre¬ 
macy over the cities of Boeotia, always excepting Thespias and 
Plateea. In the Peloponnesus, Sjiarta was engaged in wars with 
the, Arcadians and Blcians, and the latter people formed a con¬ 
federacy, with its capital at Elis. The rapid growth of Atliens, 
and the effect produced on the Greek mind by the misconduct of 
Pausanias and Leotychides, had already detracted much from the 
Spartan ascendancy, when the city was almost destroyed by a 
terrible earthquake, in which many of the citizens perished (b.c. 
464). The Helots, aheady excited by the instigations of Pau¬ 
sanias, seized the opportunity to revolt, and ' the earthquake was 
represented as the judgment of Poseidon for the sacrilege com¬ 
mitted in <!h*agging certain Helots from his sanctuary at Taanarus. 
Sparta was only saved from 8uri)ri8e by the young king Archi- 
damus ; and the insurgents held the field for some time before 
they were shut up in the fortress of Itliome in Messenia. In this 
stronghold, the same which had been held by Aristodemus,* they 
maintained themselves for tlie ten years of tlie Third Messenian 
War (b.c. 464—454). The Lacedaemonians, who were proverbial 
for their want of skill in sieges, called in the aid of their allies, 
and: among the rest, 4000 Athenians marched to their help under 
Cimon, who had some difficulty in prevailing on the Athenians to 
send the required aid. “ Do not,” said he, “ suffer Hellas to bo 
lamed of one leg, or our city to draw without her yoke-fellow.” 
Soon, however, there sprung up a distrust—due to continued ill- 
success, and perhaps to the Lacedsemonians’ consciousness of their 
meditated treachery in the affair of Thasos,—and the Athenian 
auxiliaries were unceremoniously dismissed (b.o. 461). 

The effect was as marked on the internal politics of Athens, as 
on her foreign relations. Up to this period Cimon had maintained 
his political ascendancy against Pericles and the stUl more 
advanced democratic leader, Ephialtes; but the failure of his 
Laconizing policy brought himself and his party into utter dis¬ 
credit, and he was banished by a vote of ostr^ism. Periclra and 
Ephialtes now proceeded to complete the democratic constitution 

* See chap. xii. p. 386. 
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of Cleisthenes by transferring' judicial functions to the people, in 
addition to the political power which they already possessed. The 
Senate of the Areopagus was stripped both of its censorial and 
judicial attributes, except in cases of homicide; and the Senate of 
the Five Hundred, as well as the Archons, were restricted almost 
entirely to administrative duties. The decision of judicial ques¬ 
tions was transferred to the JDieasteries. From the whole body of 
full citizens, 6000 were chosen every year by lot to serve the office 
of Dicasts, or jurymen, and they received pay during their attend¬ 
ance at the courts. They were subdivided by lots into ten sections 
of 600 each,* among which the several courts and causes were 
distributed. Referring to special works orf Athenian antiquities 
for the details of the institution, we need only say that it popu¬ 
larized the administration of justice in perfect accordance with the 
whole spirit of tlie Athenian polity* Mr. Grote has well summed 
up the character of the Dicasteries as “ nothing but juiy-trial 
applied on a scale broad, systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled 
beyond all other historical experience, and therefore exhibiting, in 
exaggerated jiroportions, both the excellences and the defects 
characteristic of the jmy system, as compared with decision by 
trained and jsrofessional judges. All the encomiums which 4t is 
customary to pronounce upon jury-trial will be found predicable of 
the Athcni&n dicasteries in a still greater degree: all the reproaches, 
■which can be addressed on good gretond to the dicasteries, will 
apply to modern jmrics also, though in a less degree.” f Then- 
large numbers secured them against intimidation, and against 
corruption, the prevailing vice of indi'vidual Greek judges, and 
secirrcd the application to the question in hand of the average 
intelligence of the whole body of citizens. On the other hand, 
they were liable to err from the absence of professional knowledge 
directed by the calmness of a judicial mind, and they were subject 
to be misled both by prevailing prejudices and passions, and by 
the rhetoric of advocates. Modem experience, however, proves 
that twelve men, even under the presidence and direction of a 
judge not inclined to favomr a popular sentiment, are quite as 
capable as five himdred of strokes of wild justice or passionate 
injustice; and the artifices of rival advocates would make the less 

* Tl^e Bupemumerary 1000 'were resorved to fill up accidental vacancies. 

+ Orote : History of Oresee, vol. v. pp. 617, 518. The whole iftnpount, in that 
40th chapter, of the changes at Athens under Pericles, deserves the most attentive 
povisal, not only of the classical studenti but of every politician—nay ofc every 
educated citizen of a free state. 
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impression on dicasts whose naturally keen intellect'was shar}>criod 
by constant attendance in the courts. Mr. Groto has trium¬ 
phantly refuted the calumny which depicts the dicasts as delight¬ 
ing, with a sort of wanton levity, in hunting down an unhappy 
defendant; and has shown that they are most truly represented, 
even by their satirist, Aristophanes, as “ obeying the appeals to 
their pity as well as those to their anger—as being yielding and 
impressionable when their feelings ore approached on either side, 
and unable, when they hear the exculpatory appeal of the accused, 
to maintain the anger which had been raised by tlie speech of the 
accuser.” One effect of the new judicial sj'stcm is undeniable ; it 
gave a most powerful stimulus to thought and speech, and aided 
that intellectual development which is the most striking character 
of the age of Pericles. So violent was the resistance of the aris¬ 
tocratic party to these changes^ that they procured the assassina¬ 
tion of Ephialtes, thereby probably only strengthening the hands 
of Pericles, who now began to exercise the vast jiGWcr which went 
on increasing till his death. 

The insult put by Sparta upon Athens broke the last link ot 
the alliance between the two states. Not only was that alliance 
renounced by a formal vote of the Athenian people, but they 
foi-mcd a new league with her constant-rival, Argos, a state which 
had regained much of its old power while the Spavtans were 
occupied witli the MessenianWar. Another alliance with Megara, 
then at war with Corinth, gave Athens a footing upon the 
Isthmus. To protect this new ally against the land forces of the 
Peloponnesians, and to place her in direct communication with 
their own maritime power, the Athenians devised that new and 
ingenious species of fortification called “Long Walls.” They con¬ 
nected Megara with her port, Nistea, by a pair of parallel walls 
extending for the whole distance of about a mile. It was about 
two years later that the Athenians began their own celebrated 
“Long Walls,” which completed the scheme begun by Themis- 
tocles in the fortification of the Piraeus. A wall about four miles 
and a half long united the Piraeus with Athens, and with 
another, about four miles long, to Phalerum, enclosed the whole 
space between Athens and her two ports in one vast fortified 
enceinte (b.o. 467—6). These steps were not taken without oppo¬ 
sition. The Spartans were occupied with the siege of Ithpme; 
but Corinth and Epidaurus leagued with other Peloponnesian 
states, to avenge the intrusion of Athens into Megara, and t^e 
.^ginetans made a last cifort to dispute her dominion of the sea. 
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A great sea-fight off iEgina, between the Athenians and the 
allies, resulted in the destruction of the navy of the ^ginetans, 
and the siege of their city by land and sea; while an attack of the 
Corinthians upon Megara was repulsedj and the whole detachnaenc 
were cut to pieces in their retreat (b.c. 457). Athens now only 
needed to become the protectress of the Boeotian towns, as she was 
already of Plataea, in order to stand at the head of a great con¬ 
tinental league. To guani, it would seem, against this danger, 
the Siaartans marched an army into Bceotia on another pretext. 
They were in secret communication with the oligarchical party in 
Athens, who vehemently opposed the building of the Long Walls, 
and by whoso aid they hoped both to frustrate that work, and 
even to overthrow the democrac}'. The Athenians iwomptly met 
the danger by a march to Tanagra, on the Boeotian frontier, with 
the whole force that they could muster (their main army being 
occupied in the siege of .Slgina), aided by some Argive infantry and 
Thessalian cavaliy. 'A hard-won victory gained for the Lacedae- 
monians no other advantage than a safe retreat ; while the defeat 
of the Athenians w'as comi)cnsated by the reconciliation of her two 
great statesmen. The exiled Oimon presented himself on the field 
of battle ; and, when not permitted to take his i)lace in the ranks, 
urged his friends to fight with desperate courage. Struck with 
this generous devotion, Pericles himself proposed his rival’s recal; 
and the two chiefs entered into a compact which secured to the 
state the military services of Cimon, while the internal adminis¬ 
tration was loft to Pericles. The first effect of this reconciliation 
was seen in an ample revenge for the defeat of Tanagra. Only 
two months after that battle, the Athenians marched into Boeotia, 
and defeated the whole body of the allies of Tliebes at CEnophyta. 
The Boeotian towns were not only released from the supremacy of 
Tliebes, but their governments were made democratic under the 
protection of Athens. The Phocians and Locrians joined her 
alliance, and she found herself at the head of a confederacy 
extending from the Isthmus of Corinth to Thermopylae. About 
the same time the Long Walls were completed, and the surrender 
of iEgina reduced this ancient enemy to the condition of a tribu¬ 
tary ally of Athens, her fortifications being razed, and her ships 
surrendered. To the mastery of the .^gtean Sea was now added that 
of the coasts of Greece. The Athenian admiral, Tolmides, sailed 
round Peloponnesus, burned the Lacedajmonian harbours of Me- 
tjjone and Gythium, and took from the Ozolian Locrians the im¬ 
portant port of Naupactus, at the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth. 
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A friendly garrison was secured for this post, which commanded 
both the entrance of the Gulf and the passage across its mouth 
into Peloponnesus, by the establishment there of the Messenian 
Helots who had surrendefed Ithom6 under a capitulation, after 
holding out ten years (b.c. 455). This brilliant career of victory 
received a check in the failure of expeditions against Thessaly and 
Sicyon; and in the following year Pericles himself was equally 
unsuccessful in a renewed attack on Sicyon, and an expedition to 
Acamania (b.c. 454). The severe loss inflicted on Athens by the 
destruction of the force sent to Egypt, and the depression of 
SpOTta in consequence of the Messenian War and the Athenian 
successes among her allies, disposed both parties to peace, and a 
Five Years’ Truce between Athens and the Peloponnesians wa.s 
nogociated by Cimon (b.c. 460). This singular form of compact 
was quite in accordance with - Greek ideas. A treaty of peace 
between two European states begins with the mutual promise of 
perpetual amity and good-will; but the Greek states came to 
regard war for their own intereste as their normal condition, only 
to be interrupted by truces for fixed periods, and even these seldom 
lasted their full term. These truces were armistices solemnly sworn 
to with libations tc the gods, from which libations the truce received 
its name in Greek.* It was soon after -the conclusion of the Five 
Years’ Truce that Cimon imdertook the successful navarfexpedition 
to Cyprus, during which he died (b.c. 449). He was succeeded in 
the leadership of the aristocratic imrty by Thucydides, the son of 
Melesias, who proved no match for Pericles, and was ostracized 
fifter five or six y^ears (b.c. 444-3).f 

Some time—^but we do not know how long—before tlie death of 
Cimon, the final step was taken in the establishment of the 
maritime empire of Athens by the transference of the common 
treasury of the confederacy from Delos to Athens itself. This 
measure was proposed by the Samians even during the lifetime of 
Aristides, who is said to have characterized it as unjust but useful; 
and when most of the allies ceased to take any personal share in 
the affairs of the confederacy, and the synod of Delos became a 
mere form, it would have been mere affectation to leave the treasure 
exposed to a bold maritime raid, or indeed to carry the contribu- 

• Hence the liumoiuf of Aristophanes makes his i-nstic lover of jraoce tasle the 
traces, which he has hail privately fetched for him from Sparta in jars. Ho iiuds a 
Five Years’ Trbeo to smell of pitch and naval preparations, and discusses a Ton 
Years’ and Thirty Years’ Tmoe after a like fashion {Aekamiems, vv. 18fl—202). 

+ Ue'must not he confounded with the great historian Thucydides, the son gf 
e Olorus. 
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tions anywhere'but direct to Athens. Thus tlie middle of the fifth 
century b.c. saw the Athenians at the head of a real empire, 
extending over the ..^gasan Sea and the coasts of Asia Minor, from 
which the Persians withdrew about this time under the convention 
of Callias, and embracing the most important part of Northern 
Greece. Besides maintaining her position as the natural head of 
the Ionian race, she numbered many Dorian states among her 
subject allies, one of them, .®gina, an island which had been a 
great seat of commerce, civilization, and maritime empire, wliile 
Athens was in her infancy. It is no wonder that she was hated 
throughout Dorian Greece. Sparta herself had sufiered the hmni- 
liation of seeing her coasts ravaged and h^r "ports burnt; and even 
when she attempted to restore the sanctuary of Apollo to the 
Delphians, who had been displaced by the Phocians, her army had 
no sooner retired than the Atheniajis reversed the proceeding, and 
rei)laced the Phocians in possession of the temple and oracle (b.c. 
448). These proceedings did not, however, involve a breach of 
tlie Five Years’ Truce. 

But it was not the destiny of Athens to maintain an empire on 
the continent, and her rcvcr-ses began from the very moment of 
her higliest power. The plains of Bmotia were to the states of 
Greece what the Netherlands have been to Europe—a common 
battle-field. The battles of Tanagra and CEnojrhyta were speedily 
followed by that of Coronea,* in which the revolted aristocratic 
liarty in Boeotia totally defeated an ill-irrepared Athenian force 
under Tolmides (b.c. 447). One consequence of this battle is 
important for the light it throws upon Grecian sentiment. Many 
members of tlie best families of Athens were taken prisoners at 
Coronea. Had they fallen, fresh efforts would have been made to 
avenge their death; but their lives were held worth redeeming at 
the price oY the total evacuation of Boeotia. TIxe oligarchical 
governments were restored in all the cities except Plat«ea; and the 
country, once more placed under the supremacy of Thebes, became 
again the bitter enemy of Athens. 

The loss of Boeotia involved the defection of the Phocians and 
Locrians. At the same time Euboea revolted, and Megara was 
seized by a force of Corinthians and others, admitted into the city 
by a conspiracy (b.c. 445). This last achievement opened the 
passes which led through Mount Geranea from the Isthmus into 
Attica; and, now that the Five Years’ Truce had oxjxired, the 

t .Tust half a century later, Coronea was the scene of the rietory of Agesilaiis over 
the states allied against Sparta (n,a 394}. 
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Lacedaamomans invaded Attica under their young kilag Pleistoanax. 
Pericles returned in all haste from Euboea; and, according to the 
common belief, bribed Pleistoanax to retreat.* He then returned 
to Euboea, and reconquered the island. But the continental power 
of Athens was completely broken. The revolt of Megara severed 
her hold upon Peloponnesus, and laid her open to invasion. She 
consented to a truce for thirty years with the Spartans and their 
allies, surrendering her conquests in tlie Megarid, Troezen, and 
Acheea, and submitting to sec Megara return to the Peloi)onnesian 
confederacy (b.c. 446). 

The interval of sixteen years between the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’ Truc-e, and its rupture by the outbreak of tlie Peloponnesian 
War, forms tlie most brilliant period of Athenian history. The loss 
of her continental emirire was indeed a severe blow to her power; 
but there remained to her what might now be considered her natural 
dominion over the islands and the Asiatic colonies. The process 
was now almost complete, by which those states were converted 
from volimtary allies to tributapr subjects. Only the three great 
islands of Lesbos, Chios, and Samos retained their independence. 
As for the rest, oven the affectation of consulting their common 
interests was abandoned. They were avowedly treated as owing 
obedience to Atlicns, to be enforced if it were withheld, but as 
having upon her no other claim than that of i)rotCv;tion from 
Persia. A force of sixty triremes maintained order in the Ailgeean, 
and exercised her mariners. -Her tributary cities are said to have 
amounted to a thousand, probably an exaggerated number; the 
tribute derived from them to 600 talents, and her total revenue to 
1000 talents (somewhat loss than £250,000); while the accu¬ 
mulated treasure in the Acropolis reached almost ten times that 
sum. Her commercial activity corresponded to her wealth, and 
she engaged in fresh enterprises of colonization. Of these the 
most important were the foundation of Thurii in the territory of 
the destroyed city of Sybaris, in the south of Italy (b.c. 443), and 
of Amphipolis on the Strymon (b.c. 437). It is curious that the 
two great historians of the age were closely connected with these 
two colonies, Thurii is chiefly interesting from the fact that 
Herodotus was one of the settlers ; Amphipolis, extremely valuable 
for the gold mines in its neighbourhood, soon became of great 
historical importance; and Thucydides, who had property in the 
• 

* Ono fonn of the story is that when Pericles, according to the constitutional 
fonn, rendered his annual account, it contained an item of te^ talents spent fvf a 
necessary purpose. 
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mines, was banished from Athens on account of his failure to 
relieve Amphipolis, in b.o. 424. This place became again very 
famous in the wars with Philip. Besides the new colonies, many 
Athenian citizens were settled as clemcki in the ports and islands 
of the .^gesan. 

The political administration of Athens was now in the hands of 
Pericles, who had for a few years a powerful antagonist in Thucy¬ 
dides, the son of Melesias. This statesman was better qualiherl 
tlian Cimon had been to cope with Pericles on his own ground 
in the popular assembly, and the aristocratic party were better 
organized. But the vast superiority of Pericles in debate *was 
confessed, if we may believe the anecdotes of Plutarch, by his rival. 
Being asked by Archidamus, king of Sparta, whether Pericles or 
he were the better wrestler, Thucydides replied—“ Even when I 
throw him he denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and talks 
over those who have actually seen him fall.” * The time was past 
for discussing the fc/Undations of the democratic constitution; and 
the attacks of Thucydides and his jiartj'-were chiefly directed at the 
pacific policy of Pericles towards Persia, and the employment of 
the money levied from the allies, originally for the Persian war, in 
the decoration of the city. To the flirst objection it was enough 
for Pericles to reply, that all danger of attack from Persia had 
ceased, and that an aggressive war against her would be a waste 
of resources, demanded neitlier by. the common voice nor the 
common interest of Q-reece. The other point was one which had 
long passed out of the sphere of justice into that of policy, and 
Pericles only gave by his genius form and consistency to the 
ambition of tlie people, that tlieir city should be invested with an 
imperial grandeiu- answering to the imperial state she had usuiq)ed. 
After a fierce contest, the public will was clearly expressed by the 
ostracism of Thucydides (b.c. 444 or 443), leaving to Pericles the 
ascendancy which was imdisputed for the rest of his life. 

The only external event of great importance, till the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War, was the revolt and reduction of Samos, 
the most powerful of th^ three islands whieh were the sole remain¬ 
ing independent allies of Athens. It would seem that the olig¬ 
archical party, which had gained the upper hand in this wealtliy 
state, was inclined to try the experiment of real independence. 
Having wrested from Miletu§ the small town of Priene on tlie 
Ionian coast, they refused to appear at Athens to answer the com¬ 
plaint of the Mdesians. Forty ships were sent out to punish this 

• Plutaroh, PerieUs, 8; Qrote, History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 2J. 
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act of contumacy; an Athenian garrison was placed in Samos, 
the government was changed into a democracy, and hostages of 
the noblest families were carried off to Lemnos. But the oligar¬ 
chical party succeeded, by the aid of the Persian satrap of Sardis, 
in surprising tlie island and the Athenian troops, whom they sent 
as prisoners to Sardis, at the same time recovering their hostages 
from Lemnos. They then openly revolted (b.c. 440). A fleet 
was sent against them under the ten generals for the year, of 
whom Pericles was the chief, and another was the poet Sophocles. 
After an obstinate resistance for nine months, Samos capitulated, 
an<f was reduced to the condition of the subject allies. Byzan¬ 
tium, the only other sta^ that had joined in the revolt, submitted 
at the same time. The suppression of the revolt of a state which 
had ranlced second to Athens in the confederacy, must have con¬ 
vinced the subject allies of the hopelessness of any attempt at 
emancii>atiou, nor does there seem as yet to have been any strong 
desire for a change. “ The feeling common among them towards 
Athens seems to have been neither attachment nor hatred, but 
simple indiftbrence and acquiescence in her supremacy.”* Her 
dominion was more firmly established than ever. 

But Athens shines at this period with a lustre far surpassing 
that of empire. We naturally feel a. hesitation in applying a 
word, associated both in earlier and later times with power over 
vast regions, to so small a space as the subjects of Athens occu¬ 
pied on the surface of the earth. But there are other realms, 
depicted on no map, which own her supremacy to this very day, 
and tliis supremacy was chiefly earned in the age of Pericles. 
That statesman, whose own mind had been trained by the acutest 
thinkers of Greece, and whose daily life was spent in converse 
with her master-spirits, conceived the grand idea of investing 
Athens with an intellectual glory which no change of empire 
should blot out. Once, indeed, he had formed the project of 
making her, by the willing consent of the Hellenic states, the 
capital of a united Greece, and he sent out envoys to invito the 
assembly of a congress. Such a scheme was not only premature, 
but incompatible with the temper of the Greek mind, and the 
orgdinization of the Greek states. There remained to him the 
power of making Athens, by the resources which she possessed 
in herself, the centre of the intellectual life of Greece,—of 

* Orote, History of Greece, vol. vi. p. 43. Tho remark quoted occurs in the 
midst of a most important discussion oft the position of the allies in reference,to 
Athens at this time. 
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exhibiting her to the Hellenic world as the home of art and 
letters, of philosophy and eloquence,—of clothing her with a 
beauty worthy of the queen of Hellas. Nor was this the unprac¬ 
tical idea of a statesman in advance of his age. The people, 
excited by the still recent glories of the Persian War, elated 
with the possession of the empire they had so rapidly acquired, 
stimulated by the suitivity of tlieir commerce and maritime 
expeditions, and still more by the sense of i^ersonal freedom and 
the restless energy of their public life,—trained to the highest 
eflbrts of intellect in not only listening to, but judging of,^the 
poetry of .dSschylus and Sophocles, and eloquence such as that of 
Pericles himself,—endowed by nature ifitli the nicest sense of 
harmony and beauty, and passing their lives together in the 
public places of their beloved city—such a people were more than 
ready to carry out the most magnificent schemes of improvement 
that a statesman could devise. When such a spirit moves at once 
the rulers and the people, there is sure to be no want of the best 
instruments that genius can supply, and the age of Pericles was 
the epoch of the highest creative genius ever kno^vn in the annals 
of the world. It is this that gives Athens her unique position in 
human history, the intellectual supremacy which was the fruit of 
her political freedom. The faults, and evQn the crimes, which the 
Athenians committed in the immoderate use of that liberty of 
which they were the foremost champions, wrought out their own 
punishment, and passed away like the ruins of their city and their 
empire, but the products of their intellectual energy rise, like the 
remains of the Parthenon above those ruins, a landmark and a 
pattern to intellectual eflbrt in every age. 

It were a task far beyond our limits to describe the works 
with which the artists who flom-ished imdcr Pericles beautified 
the city, or the nobler products with which poets and historians 
glorified the literature of Athens. The city itself had been rebuilt 
in haste, after the departure of Xerxes, like London after the fire 
of 1066; and its streets, in common with those of most Greek 
towns, had far more than all the irregularity and narrowness 
which deform our own city. But the Wren of that age, Hippo- 
damuB of Miletus, found ample exercise for his skill in laying' out 
the regular streets and noble Agora of Peiraeus, which gained for 
great-works of city architecture the proverbial title of “ Hippoda- 
meian.” This chief port of Athens was also furnished with a 
splendid arsenal and docks. Th6 system of defence connecting 
Athens witli het ports was completed by the building of the inner 
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wall to the Peireeus, to prevent the communication being out off in 
cai^o an enemy should gain a footing in the wide space between 
the Peirsean and Phaleric walls. While the safety of the city was 
consulted in these works of utility, the nobler sentiments of 
religious and intellectual life were ministered to by works of 
surpassing beauty. Tlie theatre called Odeon was erected for 
the musical and poetical contests at the Panathenaac festival;* 
the temples of the Acropolis were rebuilt; and a worthy approach 
to them was constructed in the splendid Doric Propyla3a.t The 
crowning triumph of Aihenian art was in the Parthenon, or 
“House of the Virgin”—the great temple of Athena on'the 
Acropolis, constructed of white marble, after the purest Doric 
mould—adorned with the most perfect sculptures in the pedi¬ 
ments of its eastern and western porticoes, in the metopes J of its 
frieze, and on the frieze in low relipf round the wall of the “ cella ” 
within the colonnade—and enshrining the colossal statue of the 
goddess in ivory with ornaments of i)ure gold. How zealously 
the Athenians lighted up “ the lamp of sacrifice,” and how strong 

* Thn Great Theatre, for the exhibition of dramas at the Dionysiac festivals, was 
hollowed oiit in the south-eastern slope of tlie Acrox>olis. Its construction was com¬ 
menced about h.o. 600, in consequence of the breaking down of the temporary 
•wooden erection which used to bo put up at each festival. The final completion 
of its architectural features seems not to have been effected till B.c. 340. 

+ A copy bf the Prox>yla!a, famishing a striking examxdo of the modem misap¬ 
plication of classical forms, may bo seen at Euston Square, loading into the courtyard 
and ofiices of a railway station. Equally correct and equally misplaced copies of 
other Athenian monuments are combined into an extraordinary medley in the 
neighbouring church of St. Pancras. 

i This teclmical term needs explanation. Tire chief features of a Doric portico 
are supposed to represeut the essential parts which were present and visible (os con¬ 
struction always ought to be in works of art) in the primitive wooden edifices. The 
portico formed the galile end. Across the pillars ran the architrave (chief-beam). 
On tlus rested 'the ends of the longitudinal beams, the plainness of which was re¬ 
lieved by a kind of channelling, e^cd a trigljfph (from its triple stiles and grooves). 
Tlie opening between these beam-ends, called metopes (fitrSirat, because they wore 
between tlfo beds of the beams, dweu), were at first left vacant: afterwards they wore 
filled in with plain slabs, and lastly those slabs were sculptured in high-relicf ; affording 
a splendid example of the tme juinciple of basing decorative art upon construction. 
This whole surface ornamented by the triglyphs and metopes formed the frieze (in 
Greek Cerpipos, the sculpture-bearer), and its richness was balanced by the plain 
architrave below. The projecting cornice (xopavls, crown) above sheltered it from the 
weather, and cast over it a rich shadow ; and above this rose the triangular jDCtfiwten/, 
representing the gable of the roof. Tho opening enclosed by its sides, and filled in 
with plain slabs, formed the tympanv/m (i.e., drum), and aflbrded a space for groups 
'of colossal sculpture. In the I’orthenon, the sculptures of the eastern or principal 
front represented tho birth of Athena ; those of tho w'estem front, Ixer contest with 
Ifoseidon for Attica. The back parts of all the figures arc os elaborately finished as 
the parts which were seen. 
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a sentiment of pride was mingled witli their zeal, is seen in the 
anecdote that they chose ivory and gold rather than marble for 
this statue because they were the most expensive. A curious 
contrast is presented by the prudence of the statesman, who con¬ 
trived that the golden ornaments should be removable, and ven¬ 
tured to enumerate them among the resoiwces available for the 
support of the Peloiionnesian war. These costly materials were of 
themselves enough to ensni’e tlie destruction of the statue; but the 
temjde itself and its sculptured ornaments have smwived, though 
sorely mutilated by war and barbarian hands. The extensive 
fraghients brought over by Lord Elgin, and preserved in the 
British Ikfuseum, wheie 4ho sight of them moved the envy of 
Canova, enable us to study for ourselves the most i)erfect works 
ever framed by the sculptor’s chisel. The majestic forms of deities 
that filled the pediments, and the groups of Athenians and 
Centaurs in the varied attitudes of close combat on the metojics of 
the frieze, are mutilated into^ the mere relies of their pristine 
beauty; but the exquisite frieze of the cella, better preserved by 
its sheltered j»osition and low relief, still exhibits tlie joyous pi’o- 
cession which carried up the “iiei)lu8,” or sacred robe, to the 
goddess at the Panathenaic festival. Nor should we forget, as we 
view them, that what arc to us the dead .forms of decayed beauty, 
were to the Greeks of the age of Pericles the fresh •images of 
living realities, groujied roi^nd the goddess whose might had 
saved, restored, and magnified their city.* 

The Odeon and Parthenon were finished during the fi^st seven 
years of the sole administration of Pericles (n.c. 444—437), the 
Propyleea not till the eve of the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 431). 
Other temples and statues were erected at Athens and throughout 
Attica, among which a special notice is due to the colossal bronze 
statue of Athena Promachus (the Fighter in the Van), cast from- 
the spoils of Marathon, representing the goddess in full .panoply 
and wan'ior attitude as the guardian of the city, towering above 
the wall of tliUj^cropolis, and visible to tlie mariner far out at sea. 
The marvelMffc rapidity with which these works wore completed 

* The models of the Parthenon, hoth as mined and restored, in the Elgin room of 
the }3ritiiih Museum, not only give a good general idea of the edifice, hut aid ns in 
referring the fragments of sculiiturc to their proper jdaces. It is impossible to enume¬ 
rate the many important works written upon tlie temple and its sculptures. An 
admirable po;pular account is given in the little work entitled “The Elgin Marbles,” 
first published as a part of the “Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” Sec also the 
articles “Athens” and “Pheidias” in Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries of Geograidiy and 
Biography. 
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enhanced the admiring astonishment which they excited throughout 
Greece. They were designed and executed by numerous artists 
— Ictinus (the chief architect of the Parthenon), Callicrates, 
Coroebus, Mnesicles, and others; but the presiding genius was 
that of the sculptor Phidias, the greatest of those great names 
which mark distinct epochs in' the history of art. 

This position is not only assigned to Phidias by the concurrent 
voice of antiquity and the judgment of modem critics, but his 
place in the history of art is legibly inscribed on the existing 
fragments of his works. We have said that the end of the 
preceding century was an epoch of transition from the arfihaic 
stiffness of old conventional forms to the freer graces Of Phidias. 
The last stage of this transition is actually visible in the sculptures 
of the Parthenon. We know not which of those works were from 
the hand of Phidias himself; but we do know that among the 
artists who wrought with him were some who belonged to the 
older schools, and*in the metope^ especially there is a marked 
difference of style, some of them being strikingly archsiic. In 
others of the metopes, in the Panathenaic frieze, and especially in 
the colossal statues of the pediment, the archaic stiffness has 
disappeared, replaced by the perfection of beauty. 

But that beauty is still harmonized by the reverential dig¬ 
nity and repose which - mark the highest works of Grecian 
genius, both in art and poetry. The imitation of nature has not 
yet degenerated into those forms which may seem even more 
beautiful to the uninstructed eye, but in which soul is wanting : 
gods and goddesses are not yet degraded injto the likeness of 
sculptors’ models. This downward step was prepared, though 
not yet taken, by the successors of Phidias, whose highly elabor¬ 
ated fomis, whether of gTaceful beauty or animated action, 
exhibit th6 art in that last stage of ripeness which precedes decay. 
Of the chryselephantine statues of Phidias wo can only judge 
from the descriptions of ancient writers, such as Pausanias, who 
saw them in all their glory, aided by works which are no doubt 
imitated from them. Phidias’ masterpiece in this style was the 
colossal statue of the Olympian Jove at Elis, representing the 
supreme deity of the Hellenic nation at the centre of Hellenic 
union, as having laid aside the thunderbolts which had smitten 
down the Titans and the Giants, enthroned as a conqueror in 
perfect majesty and repose, and ruling with a nod hpth Olympus 
and the subject world. This idea is said to have been expressed 
by Phidias himself in words. When asked by his hephew 
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Panffinus, what model he meant to follow in the statae, he replied 
by quoting the lines of Homer which describe Jove thus ruling 
among the gods, and which evidently suggested those magnificent 
verses of Milton :— 

‘ ‘ Thus while spake, ambrosial fragrance filled 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy incflablo diffused.” * 

We possess various copies of the bust of this grand statue, in 
which the high and expansive forehead, the enlarged facial angle, 
the arch of the eyebrows, the majesty of the large calm eye, the 
features full of expression, though in perfect repose, the slight 
indication of the nod, and the masses of hair gently falling for¬ 
ward, combine to make up the ideal of supreme majesty and 
divine complacency, embodied in a human form. This statue was 
probably executed about b.o. 437, immediately after the comple¬ 
tion of the Parthenon, f 

The nearest rival to this great work, showing how the influ¬ 
ence of Phidias afiected the Ddrian schools of art, was the chrys¬ 
elephantine statue of Hera in her temple between Argos and 
Mycenae, the work of the Argive Polycletus, who was as famed for 
his statues of men as Phidias for those of gods, a statement which 
implies the less ideal character of his art. Myron of Eleutheree, 
a younger contemporary and fellow-pupil of Pliidias, ei^celled in 
the more impassioned representation of athletes in the various 
attitudes of the games. These statues were for the most part in 
bronze: one of the best was the Discobolus, or Quoit-player, of 
which we possess a marble copy in the British Museum, unfortu¬ 
nately deformed by modem restorations. Myron was one of the 
first great artists who moulded the figures of animals, other than 
horses. His bronze cow, represented in the act of lowing, stood 
in the centre of an open place in Athens. 

The sister art of painting was approaching to the perfection 
which architecture and sculpture had reached; but its develop¬ 
ment was slower. The laws of perspective, the combinations of 
colour, and the mechanical processes of the art, were longer in 
attaining perfection than the simpler modes of working in bronze 
and .marble. The great painters, who aided in the decoration of 

* Homer, IL i. 628—630 ; Miltoii, Paradise Lost, iii, 186—^187. Tbo head of the 
statue is seen on the coins of the Eieians, and in several busts, the finest of which are 
in the Moseo Fio-illementino and in the Florentine Gallery. 

+ See the author's article “ Pheklias " in Smith's XHclionary of Greek and Roman 
Piography^ 
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Athens, were Polygnotus of Thasos, and Fanaenns, the nephew of 
Phidias ; and their works, though ^ inferior in execution to those 
of their successor, Apollodorus of Athens, and of their later 
contemporaries, the Asiatic Greeks, Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
marked the same transition from the old archaic style that was 
made in sculpture. Their paintings were still essentially statu¬ 
esque and deficient in perspective, and they adhered to the old 
plan, which we see on the early vases, of affixing names to their 
figures. The most important of their works were the paintings 
in the temple of Theseus, representing the hero’s exploits, and the 
great picture of the battle of Marathon, in the Painted Porch, 
which has been already described. The jaasterpicce of Polygno- 
tus was the series of paintings from the epic cycle, with which he 
decorated the Lesche, or Conversation-Hall of the Cnidians at 
Delphi. ^ 

It was under the administration of Pericles too that Greek Lite¬ 
rature reached its eliminating height in the Attic Drama, a form 
of poetry which Aristotle justly considers as the most perfect; and 
it shone with undiminished splendour almost to the end of the 
century. We liave already indicated briefiy how the Greek 
dramatic poetry, in both its forms, sprung up in coimection with 
the worship of Dionysus. The distinction, "now so marked, 
between Tmgcdy and Comedy, was at' first almost accidental. 
Bands of Dionysiac revellers celebrated the praises of the god, 
chiefiy at the season of the vintage, with songs and dances, both 
in the cities and the villages. But the polished inhabitants of 
the cities demanded a more intellectual entertainment than the 
simple rustics. The songs of the revellers were gradually moulded 
into the regular choral dithyramb, while the performers still pre¬ 
served the wild dress and gestures of the Satyrs, beings half goat 
and half naan, who accompanied Dionysus, whence their per¬ 
formance received the name of Tragedy the Qood-Song.* The 
prevalence of tales of crime and fate and suffering, like those of 
the houses of Labdacus and Pelops, among the mythical subjects. 
chosen for the tragic chorus, naturally impressed on tragedy a 
mournful and fatal character; while the rude merriment and 

unrestrained license of the village festival, venting itself in coai'se 

• 

* Tills form of the Chonis was preserved la tlio Satyric Drama, or burlesque, wliich 
was oxtiibitod in association with Tragedy. In a fragment of a Satyric drama by 
.dSsebylus, on the story of “Prometheus the Fire-Kindler,” a Satyr*who wonts to 
embrace the fire is warned by Prometheus ;—“ Take care, you goat t you’ll bum your 
beard off.” 
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jokes and personal jibes, in ** quips, and cranks, and -wanton 
wiles,” as naturally made Comedy^ the Villctge^Song, the vehicle 
of fun and satire. Both forms received their earliest develop¬ 
ment among the Dorian states, so far as their choral poetry was 
concerned, and comedy found its chief home among the democratic 
Megarians, both of the mother city and the Sicilian colonies. 
The first regular comedies were composed by Epicharmus, who 
was born at Cos about b.c. 540, and exhibited at Syracuse before 
the Persian Wars. Long before his time, the Mcgarian Susarion 
introduced comedy into Attica, at the village of Icaria, a special 
sea£ of the worship of Dionysus (b.c. 678), nearly a century before 
the art reappeared during the Persian Wars. 

The same village of Icaria was the native place of Thespis, who 
first gave to Tragedy its dramatic character, in the time of Pisis- 
tratus (b.c. 535). He laid therfoimdation of the dialogue, whicli 
afterwards became the most essential part of a drama, the very 
name of which signifies actiqn, introducing *a single actor, who 
not only relieved the choral performances by the recitation of 
mythological stories and heroic adventures, but by carrying on a 
conversation with the leader of the Chorus. This actor, who in 
the earliest times was often the poet himself, personated different 
characters by means of linen masks. Thespis is said to have 
travelled about Attica in a waggon, which served him far a stage; 
but the art soon found a home at Athens, where dramatic contests 
for prizes were established in connection with the festivals of 
Dionysus. Tliese exhibitions became institutions of the state. 
THe pro-vision of choruses was one of the Liturgies,” or public 
services, which the wealthy citizens had to discharge. Tlie citizen 
at whose expense each particular chorus was provided was called 
its Choragus (Bringer-on of the Chorus), and it was to him that 
a prize won by the drama was awarded. The poet was recognised 
solely as the Teacher of the Chorus,” which he must obtain by 
application to the Archon Basilcus. Each competitor had to pro¬ 
duce three tragedies (called a Trilogy)^ to which a Satyric drama 
was generally but not always added (forming a Tetralogy')., after 
that form of composition had been s^arated. from the regular 
drama,by Pratinas, a Dorian of Phlius, who exhibited at Athens 
in competition with dBschylus. The immediate successors of 
Thespis were the Athenians, Choerilus (b.o. 623—483),, and 
Phrynichus/who first exhibited in b.c. 611, when his choragUs 
was Themistocles. He first ventured do-wn from the regions pf 
mythology to a subject of contemporary history, the capture of 
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Miletus by the Persians; and it is a curious example of Athenian 
•sentiment, that, after being melted to tears by the poet’s pathos, 
they fined him 1000 drachmea for making an exhibition of the 
sufferings of tlieir Ionian brethren. It was at the epoch of b.o. 
600, that ..^SCHYLUS, the son of Euphoripn, exhibited his first 
tragedy. Not only by his transcendent genius, but by the 
improvements he introduced into dramatic performances, did he 
earn the fame of being the real founder of Tragedy. His addition 
of a second actor provided for a real dialogue on the stage, and 
enabled him to make the choral odes subordinate to the action. 
The personation of characters was aided by elaborate masks, and 
the actors were raised to the heroic statu^ and dignity by high- 
heeled buskins,* lofly head-dresses, and magnificent robes. He 
first used scenes painted according to the rules of perspective, a 
now invention of the artist Agatharcus. The extent to which he 
made use of theatrical mechanism may be judged of from the 
scenes in the Proihctheus, where Jhe ocean nymphs enter in a 
flying chariot, and their father, Oceanus, comes in bestriding a 
winged monster, or, as the poet himself calls it, a four-legged 
bird, half horse and half griffin, f He also invented new figures 
for the dances of the chorus. Nothing remained, in order to give 
the drama its final form, but the third actor, who was added by 
Sophocles.® Such were the strides which tragedy made in the 
course of a single generation from the first performance of 
Thespis. 

The improvements in the mechanism of the art prepared it to 
receive the mighty impulse of intellectual life, which was given 
to the whole nation by the Persian Wars. We have seen that 
.lEschylus was one of the combatants both at Marathon and at 
Salamis. He was no doubt among the throng who gazed with 
delight on the youthful beauty of Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, 
leading the chorus, lyre in hand, round the trophy of the latter 
fight. That youth, twelve years later, snatched from him the 
tragic prize, under circumstances of peculiar interest (b.o. 468). 
The approaching contest had excited such expectation and party 

* From the contrast between the tragic buskin {coOiMrnus) and the low-heeled shoe 
(soccjts) of comedy, wo have borrowed the iigurativo terms buskin and sock for the two 
sjKicios of the drama. , 

+ Austophanes makes fun of this creature more than once, and gives us some 
insight into its mechanism. He mokes the patron god of tragedy lie eiwoke half the 
night “ woudeiing wluit sort of a bird that yellow horso-cock might bo; ” and in 
auethcr play, on old man, who undertakes to Hy ui> to hoaron on a beetle, shsuts out 
to the attendants to mind the ropes aloft. 
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feeling, that the Archon had post^joned drawing lots for the 
judges till the last moment, when Cimon and the nine generals,# 
his colleagues, entered the theatre, having just returned from 
Scyros with the bones of Theseus. The Archon administered the 
oath to them as judges, and their decision awarded the first place 
to Sophocles, and the second to dEschylus, who retired in disgust 
to the court of Hiero at Syracuse.* .ffischylus was again at 
Athens ten years later, exhibiting his magnificent trilogy on the 
fates of Agamemnon, Olytemnestra, and Orestes (b.c. 468), and 
he died in Sicily two years later. With this one exception, 
Sophocles held the supremacy of the Attic stage till the epoch 
at which we have ncrw .^arrived. The very year before that in 
which we have seen him associated with Pericles in the command 
against Samos, he had been compelled to yield the first prize to 
Euripides (b.c. 441), who, born at Salamis on the very day of the 
battle, had begun to exhibit in the yeiu* after the death of J^chylus 
(b.o. 455). The two great dramatists continued to work with un¬ 
abated fertility, against the competition of many other poets, who 
would have made the period illustrious had the great masters never 
written, till just before the end of the Peloponnesian AVar, when 
they both died in the same year (b.c. 400). It is not within om* 
province to enumerate the works or to compare the merits of these 
three masters of the tragic arhf » 

The memorable year which forms about the central point of the 
sole administration of Pericles, the same year in which the Par¬ 
thenon was finished, is a marked epoch in the history of Comedy. 
The “ Old Comedy,” that form of the art which consisted in 
personal and political satire, launched in humour of the broadest 
license, had, like Tragedy, its three great masters, who are enu¬ 
merated by Horace in the well known lines :— 

“ Kupoliii, atqne Cratinus, Aristophanesque poottc 
Atqiie alii qaorum Comoedia Frisca virorum ust, 

Si quis crat dignus describi, quod malus ac fur, 

Quod moochus foret aut sicarius aut alioqui 
Famosua, multa cum libcrtatc xiotabant.”t 

But Aristophanes is the only one of the three to whom the 
common voice of antiquity has assigned a pre-eminence over the 

* It is uncertain what piece Sophocles produced on this occasion. It was not one 
of his extant pjays. 

•f" See the artiede “ Sophocles ” in Smith’s ZHcHonary of Greek avA Roman Bio¬ 
graphy., 

t Horat, Sat. I. iv. 1—6. 
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multitude of Ms rivals. It was just after the battle .of Marathon 
that Comedy was revived at Athens by Chionides (b.o. 488—7), 
but Cratinus, the first distinguished poet of the Old Comedy, 
did not begin to exhibit till a generation later (b.c. 454); and 
ten years later still, in the year that marks the great ascendancy 
of Pericles, Aristophanes was bon^ (b.c. 444). Meanwhile the 
license of the comedians reached such a pitch, that a decree was 
passed to prohibit their performances, in the year of the revolt of 
Samos (b.c. 440). The repeal of that decree, three years later, 
forms a new starting point in the history of Comedy (b.c. 437). 
Cratinus gained the first prize in the following year (b.o. 4§6); 
and a new generation of poets directed thSir attacks against the 
administration of Pericles. It is not, however, till two years after 
the great statesman’s death, that the most interesting period of 
the art begins with the first exhibition of Aristophanes at the age 
of seventeen (b.c. 427). . 

The dramatic po^hy of the Athenians must not be considered 
simply as the fruit of the people’s intellectual life and liberty : it 
was one of the chief means by which that life and liberty were 
sustained in vigoin*. The stage answered truly to its Latin name, 
the pulpit; and it discharged also, to no small extent, the func¬ 
tions of the press. Quick of thought and. utterance, of hearing 
and apprehension, living together in open public intercourse,— 
reading would have been to the Athenians a slow process for the 
interchange of ideas. But the many thousands of auditors in 
the great theatre caught, as with an electric fiash of intelligence, 
the noble thought, the pointed sentiment, the wail of agony, the 
piteous appeal, the witlioring sarcasm, the fiash of wit, the covert 
innuendo. All that the poet exhibited before them was invested 
witli the interest of reality, though clad in the halo of imagination. 
The gods alid heroes who swept majestically over the tragic stage 
were the, objects of their religious and national faith, real beings, 
whose actions and sufferings claimed their deepest sympathy, and 
whoso heroic fortitude served for an example, or their terrible fate 
for a warning. At times, as in the Per&OR of uEschylus, the 
events of their own history were so pourtrayed as to keep alive 
the fiame of patriotic enthusiasm; or, as is doubtless the case in 
the Eumenides of the same poet, and in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
their own political institutions and principles were illusfrated 
from scenes laid in the heroic ages. It was the privilege of the 
poet, as it now is of the orator and preacher, to teach many a 
lesson and throw out many a hint which would either hay5 fallen 
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dead or have been at once rejected if proposed in conversation 
or in conncU. So too in the Old Comedy, the persons, habits, 
manners, principles, held up to ridicule, the measures attacked 
with the keen weapons of satire, were all familiar to the audience 
in their daily lives; and the poet might exhibit in a humorous 
light objects which to attack |>eriously would have been treason or 
sacrilege, and might recommend, from behind the shelter of the 
comic mask, measures which he could only have proposed in the 
popular assembly with a halter round his neck. Of the examples 
which abound in the plays of Aristophanes, it will be enough to 
mention the display of Cleon and the impersonation of the 
Athenian People, in the- Knights, All the complaints that may 
be urged against the abuse of these great powers can be answered 
by the arguments which, in modern tidies, have triumphantly 
defended the “ Liberty of unlicensed Printing.” 

The age of Pericles was likewise adorned with the more solid 
fruits of intellect and researeh. First among its prose writers 
stand the two historians of the. Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 
The year in which AEschylus gained his first tragic prize, in tlie 
midst of the interval between Marathon and Salamis, was that of 
the birth of Herodotus at Halicarnassus (b.c. 484) ; and the year 
of the death of AEschylus is that in which Herodetus is supposed 
to have read his great work at the Cljunpic festival} jvhen the 
assembled Greeks bestowed the names of the Muses ui>on his nine 
books, and the youthful Thucydides was moved to tears by tlie 
awakened spirit of emulation.* The story is worth mentioning as 
showing the relation of the two historians to each other in respect 
of age ; but it has scarcely a claim to be believed. It rests on the 
sole authority of Lucian ; and, besides that it has all the air of a 
rhetorical invention, it is altogether incredible that Herodotus, at 
the age of twenty-eight, should have completed his extensive travels 
and finished the nine books of his history. It is far more probable 
that Herodotus was still engaged at this time in collecting the mate¬ 
rials for his history, and in so doing it seems certain that he visited 
Athens and conversed with the men who had fought at Marathon, 

* B.C> 450. In this year Herodotus was twenty-eight, and Thucydides fifteen. It 
nay be worth while to refer to the common error, into which we ore apt to be led by 
the venerable character of Herodotus as "the Father of History,” of forgetting ^hat ho 
was younger th^ Sophocles, much younger than .^schylus, only four years older than 
Euripides, and thirteen older than Thucydides, and that ha lived nearly, and perhaps 
quite, tq the end of the Peloponnenan War. He aUudes incidentally to the doath«of 
Amyxtseua in B.o. 408. 
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Balamis, and Piateea ; for he shows as perfect a familiarity with the 
scenes as with the incidents of those battles, and some of his infor¬ 
mation could scarcely have been obtained except upon the spot. 
Other indications of his familiarity with the leading men of Athens 
are found in his work; and it contains, in particular, passages 
bearing such a resemblance to Sophocles, both in political senti¬ 
ment and expression, as to have suggested the theory, which is 
supported by the express statement of Plutarch, of a personal 
intimacy between the poet and the historian. It has been sup¬ 
posed that Herodotus was residing at Samos when Sophocles was 
sent to the island, as one of the ten generals, in B.O. 440.* Certain 
allusions in his work have led to the opposition that he was 
again at Athens at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War (b.c. 
431). He joined the Athenian colony of Thurii, probably a con¬ 
siderable time after its first foundation in B.c. 443; and to the 
later years of his life there we ought doubtless to refer the final 
composition, of his Mstory. But, let his personal connection with 
Athens have been what it might, his latter books form a monu¬ 
ment of her glory more imperishable than the works of Phidias. 

The literary activity of Thucydides falls later than the age of 
Pericles; but, as he was thirty years old at the epoch of the war 
the history of which he undertook to write, we cannot doubt that 
he was novfcalready bearing his part in the active duties of an Athe¬ 
nian citizen, and collecting by watchful observation and enquiry 
those profound observations on the previous history of Greece, the 
character of the Athenian empire, and the spirit of her institu¬ 
tions, which form some of the most valuable portions of his work. 
Especially does his accurate delineation of the character of Pericles, 
his exposition of that statesman’s policy, and his faithful report of 
some of his greatest speeches, justify our referring to the age of 
Pericles the* beginning of the literary career of Thucydides. 

There js another class, not so much of writers as of teachers, 
who had far too great an infiuence on the intellectual character of 
the age, to be omitted in this survey of its greatness. We have 
traced ^e beginnings of philosophy in Greece: we have seen how 
its professors formed distinct schools, and how powerful—as, for 
example, in the case of Pythagoras—was their influence on the 
social and political life of the states in which they took up their 
abod^t The condition of Athens at the present epoch opened 

* Soe Donaldson’s Antiffone, Introduction; and Tranaaettoru of (he Phildlogieal 
SoMly, vol. L No. IB. 

T Chap. xii. pp. 872, foil. 
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a wide and inviting field for the exercise of isnch infiuenco. 
While her wealth and imperial power made her the centre to 
which all forms of talent would naturally tend, and while her free 
spirit pointed her out as the natural home of freedom in specula¬ 
tion, the practical requirements of her political institutions de¬ 
manded of her citizens a special intellectual training. The matt 
who desired to take an active part in public life must be able to 
hold his grotmd in the debates of the ecclesia, and to defend him¬ 
self in the courts of justice; and, in the latter arena especially, 
the great satirist of’ the age declares that it was often needful 
to make the worse appear the better reason,—a necessity not 
unkno-wn to courts of iaw in other times. The old-fashioned 
course of Greek education, lauded by Aristophanes as that which 
trained “ the men who fought at Marathon,” made no provision— 
and it was the boast of its admirers that it made none—^for these 
new wants. The plan of education common to all the Greek 
states, except those which had adopted a special public course of 
training—such as Sparta and Crete—^may be described, in one 
word, as that of making a good man and an accomplished 
gentleman. Boys were placed under the care of the “ ped¬ 
agogue,” * often a trusty slave, whose office it was to keep a con¬ 
stant watch over their safety and their behaviour ; his only part in 
their school education was to conduct them to and from the school. 
There they were first taughtdo read Homer and then to commit to 
memory passages from the old poets, chosen for the sake of their 
moral precepts. Music, singing, and dancing, were taught not 
only as essential accomplishments, fitting a man to take part in 
the public choruses as well as to amuse himself and his friends 
in private life, but as tending to bring his whole nature into an 
harmonious balance. Gymnastic exercises were practised with 
the utmost care and regularity, under the eye of the pajdagogue, 
as the means of keeping up that perfect physical condition which 
the Greeks rightly regarded as essential to usefulness as well as 
happiness, the “ mens sana in corpore sano.” These -exercises were 
moreover a training for the military duties which every citizen 
had to discharge, and for those contests in the public games, 
success in which was the highest honour he could achieve. This 
may in fact be called their only professional education. All but 
the poorest classes—the labourers and sailors—^lived either, upon 
the produce of their estates or the gains earned by the labour of 

* The word signifies "boy-leaderits modem use in the sense of a schoolinaq;ter 
quite misrepresents its proper Greeh sense. 
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their slaves, and in the latter way extensive monufacttires wore 
carried on. Mercantile enterprises were engaged in according to 
each man’s pleasure or opportunities, and there was no separate 
class always clamouring for a commercial education. 

But the democratic institutions of Athens provided a profession, 
in which most Athenians were ready to embark—the profession of 
politics, a profession pursued to occupy a man’s energies and to 
gratify his ambition, not to earn a livelihood. This profession 
demanded, in addition to the highest crilture of intellectual energy 
and keenness, an extensive acquaintanee mth the prmciple% of 
moral and political science and of the facts of history as illustra¬ 
tions of them, and the most perfect and ready skill in the arts of 
rhetoric and dialectics. For such knowledge the youth of Athens 
resorted to the lectures ‘which the teachers of philosophy gave in 
the public Gymnasia, of which the principal bore names that have 
ever since been coimected with education,—^the • Academia^ in the 
grove of the Attic hero Academus,-»^the Li/ceum^ near the temple 
of Apollo Lycens,—tjie former aftesywards the school of Plato, the 
latter of Aristotle.* The opening of these lectures was in fact the 
institution of the University of Athens—an university in the proper 
sense of the word—such as the universities of modem Europe were 
before they became surrounded with the. accidents of royal and 
noble patrcftiage, elaborate systems of government, extensive build¬ 
ings, honours and emoluments, and special privileges—^mere volun¬ 
tary associations of teachers and scholars. These classes appear to 
have been opened at first with a far wider object than that for which 
they came to be most valued. They embraced all the philosophical 
knowledge and speculation of the age, mathematics, astronomy, 
and natural science—such as natural science then was,—literaJpy 
criticism, and enquiries concerning the foimdations of moralify, 
harmony, and beauty, as well as the practical rules of oratory and 
dialectics.- Am ong the intellectual people of Athens there were 
always a certain number who pursued the study of philosophy for 
its own sake, but the majority of the wealthy and ambitious youths 
frequented the schools of the philosophers for the practical purpose 
of acquiring dialectic skill and the art of public speaking. The 
teachers naturally adapted their instruction to the wants of their 
pupils; and thus from being philosophers in the widest sense, 

they became Rhetors —^professors of oratory—^and Sophists^ a te|lh 

* • 

* Rospeeting the arrangements of the public Gymnasia, see Smith's JKotionorir 
At^iquiUea. The third of the three great AtUo Gymnasia, that of 'Cynoaoi^s, had 
not the fortune to attain edebrity as a philosophic school. 

von. I. . I * 
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which pro|)erly denotes one who himself possesses, and who makes 
it his business to communicate to others, skill and cleveTness in 
any department of knowledge or in any special art.* 

So far from the name of Sophist involving any reproach, it was 
adopted by the first man who became celebrated under the title 
(Protagoras of Abdera), as his own professional description. Its 
exact force may be perhaps defined by saying that the philosopher 
was the enquirer, the sophist the teacher. There was nothing 
essentially immoral or dishonest in the profession or in the tecujh- 
ing of the Sophists. * One of the most popular fables handed down 
to us from, antiquity in praise of a virtuous life—^the choice of the 
youthful Hercules between the invitations of Virtue and the 
olldrements of Vice —was the production of a distinguished Sophist 
of this age, Prodicus of Ceos. The fact is, however, un^estion- 
able that, during the period of. the Peloponnesian War, me name 
of Sophist, and the class of teachers it denoted, fell into that 
reproach which we see refleotqd in the opiiosition of Socrates and 
the satire of Aristophanes. We say reflected, for it is incredible 
that the philosopher and the comedian should have been able to 
create so strong a prejudice, had it not'begun to work already in 
the popular sentjment; but neither can it be denied that both 
were leaders, and not merely followers, of this sentiment. Four 
causes chiefly tended to bring the Sophists into disrepute. One 
was their receiving pay for their lessons, f According to our modem 
ideas, this would only place them in the position of professional 
men, earning an honourable livelihood from their profession. 
But such a view of the position of a public teacher was as yet 
foreign to the Greek mind. Men of letters might take, without 
disgrace, the honorary rewards which princes and states heaped 
upon them : and might calculate upon them with the certainty 
of Simonides, who, when shipwrecked, cared not to save his 
goods: “.For,” said he, “ I carry my property with m.®*” But 
when direct payment was not only received, but demanded, 
for lessons in truth and virtue, as well as in learning, it seemed 
as if priceless things were reduced to venal commo^ties, and 
their teacher to a mere tra£5.cker. Next, though the instruction 

* On« impediment to the (dear understanding of the whole sul^ect is our association 
of the Gireek words jro^s and <ro<pla with our modem sense of the word vriadom. They 
are more akin to the word tint in its old sense, praatieeU sleilt and devemeas. . 

t Protagonw, who first adopted the professional' name of.Sop]^t, is said also to 
have been the first who received professional payment, fiCis fee was sometimes as 
high as 100 mixHB (about 4002.), and Plato says that ho mode more money than 
Phidias and ten oth«r sonlptors put together. 
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offered by the -Sophists was various, and much of it- rejected 
the highest objects of human thought, it was. soon found that the 
ambitious youth of Athens cared little for aught but what had a 
direct bearing upon their success in public life; and, as they paid 
for ^e lessons they took, the teacher had no choice but to suit his 
insiaraction to the demwd. the case of Socrates, who took no 
pay, and resolutely followed his own method of instmction, we have 
the express testimony of Xenophon, that Czitias and Aicihiades 
consorted with the master so long only as they supposed they 
could gain such practical skill from his lessons, and then thjey 
immediately deserted' him ; but their connection with him was 
still made an important element in his acousation. Those, again, 
who may have cared but little for the intellectual or moral ten¬ 
dency of .the Sophists’ tdhching, felt themselves quite competent 
to detect the absurdity of many of their physical speculations. 
These philosophers had scarcely an idea of the inductive method 
of enquiry. Instead "of regarding themselves as “the servants 
and interpreters of -Jiature,” they attempted to decide by an 
d priori method what was the best course for her to follow in each 
particular case, and they -brought all phenomena to the test of 
these foregone conclusions. The consequence was that science 
made no progress in their hands, and gained for them no respect. 
Socrates perceived so clearly the failuro of these speculations, as 
not only to renounce them himself, but to regard them as unworthy 
the attention of the philosopher. Is it, he asked, because these 
men think themselves well enough versed in human affairs, that 
tliey busy themselves about those which belong to the gods ?— 
those concerning which man can attain to no certainty, as is proved 
l)y the different opinions held about them?—^those, in fine, which 
give no practical results, for none of those who are learned in 
them profess Ibo be able to make the things they study, the winds, 
the seasonsj and the like? It is easy fer us to expose these fallacies 
—^which, however, have not yet ceased to be repeated—and to 
point to the lightning itself pursuing the path marked out for it 
by man, and recording his thoughts instead of destroying his 
works; but what wonder was it, when a Socrates reasoned thus, 
that the common people should despise the professors of natural 
science ? This is one of the jmost telling points in the CUmds of 
Aristophanes, where Socrates himself is ridiculed as the represen¬ 
tative of the Sophists, as experimenting on how many hf its own 
footrlen^ths a flea leapt over, and the like trivial investigations, .^e 
same play affords one of many proofs of a far more serious feeling 

• Ilf 
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than cont^pt. The speculations of the Sophists ^out the nature 
of the universe extended beyond natural objects to the super¬ 
natural; and their opinions respecting the gods, and their relations 
to the world and man, soon alarmed the sensitiveness of the 
popular religious feeling. Anaxagoras, whose abode at Athens 
and intercourse with Pericles may be regarded as the beginning of 
the great infludhce of the philosophers in that city, was prosecuted 
for atheism (about b.c. 450). The immediate motive of the attack 
was doubtless to aim a political blow at the friend of Pericles, then 
imtho heat of his conflict with Thucydides; but its success proves 
the strength of the popular feeling. All the influence of Pericles 
is said to have hardly saved the life of Anaxagoras, who was con¬ 
demned in a fine of five talents (more than 1000/.), and banished 
from Athens. A like charge was brougbt against Protagoras for 
his book on the gods, which began with the sentence, “ Concern¬ 
ing the gods, I am unable to discover whether they exist or do not 
exist; ” and he too is said to have been Vanished from Athens 
(b.c. 411).* The fate of other Sophists is dojtbtful; but the climax 
of the feeling against the whole body of philosophers is seen in 
the condemnation of Socrates on the twofold charge, of not believ¬ 
ing in the gods believed in by the city, and of corrupting the young 
men. The chief part of the history Of the Soi)hists, and of the 
contests held with them by Socrates on the one hand and by the 
comic poets on the other, belongs to the period of tlie Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, the age when Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias, and 
Gorgias chiefly flourished at Athens. But the influence of the 
philosophers who preceded the Sophists properly so called is seen 
in the intimacy of Anaxagoras with Pericles; and Protagoras, 
the first of the latter class, was already at Athens before b.c. 445, 
as he drew up a code of laws for the new colony of Thurii, which 
was sent out in that year. ' 

Such was the condition of Athens in the age of Pericles; and 
the whole history of the world does not offer a more striking 
example of the intellectual perfection to which it is given to man 
to attain by the powers of a high naturcil organization, acting 
with the unfettered energies secured by political fireedom, and 
impelled, first by the efforts needful to secure that freedom, and 
further, by the conscious pride of empire. But there is a terrible 
reverse to the picture in the moral condition of the people; for 
they also hold forth an example of the general truth, that the 

* llie date of'tliia prosecution, just after tlie aristocratic revolution, iadicateB*‘tbat, 
like tlipse of Anaxagoras and Socrates, it was not unconnected with party politics. 
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selfish cultivation of intellectual and eesthctic enjoyment is a 
source of moral weakness, and not of strength. All the outward 
glories of Athens must not blind us to th# personal and political 
profligacy which are attested both by her history and her litera¬ 
ture. We may be excused from dwelling upon the details, not 
only from their repulsive nature, but because they can only be 
properly understood through a study of the contemporary authors. 
Meanwhile we have to regard the feelings which the empire of 
Athens produced among her jealous rivals, and to trace the 
progress of the destructive war which was waged for her 
humiliation. 

The state of thipgs in Qreeccf, recognisefl. by the Thirty YoarsJ 
Truce, in B.c. 445, was that of the two great confederacies we 
have dQsoribed, each iifvested with the powpr of chastising its 
rebellious members. The distinct acknowledgment of this powerj in 
the refusal of the Peloponnesian alKes to aid Samos in her revolt 
against Athens (b. ft. 440), was broi^lit about mainly through the. 
influence of Corinth.* This state, though after the conquest of 
Angina the chief rival of Athens on the sea, had for that very 
reason the strongest motive to uphold a principle essential for the 
maintenance of her own maritime empire, as the case* of Corcyra 
soon proved. But all tliis was changed by an infraction of the 
principle cn the part of Athens herself, and that at the expense 
of. Corinth. 

We have already noticed the ancient rivalry between Corinth - 
and her powerful colony Corcyra, the modern Corfu. In the year 
B.c. 436, a fresh quarrel broke out concerning the city of Epi- 
damnus (the later Dyrrachium), on tlie mainland of Epirus.f 
The contest between the Few and the Many, almost universal in 
the Grecian states, had ended at Epidamnus in the expulsion of 
the oligarchical party. The exiles joined with the barbarian 
Illyrians, in harassing the city by sea and land; and the Epidam- 
nians, having in vain applied to Corcyra for aid in their distress, 
complained to Corinth, their original metropolis, offering to place 
the city in her hands. The acceptance of this offer, accompanied 
by the sending out of a new body of colonists to Epidamnus, led 
to open war between the Corinthians and Corcyrseans. The latter 
were victorious in a great sea-fight, and they laid siege ’to Epi- 
dam&us. Resolved to retrieve the disaster, and to subdue her 
ancient enemy, Corinth employed the two following years in 
immense pr^arations (b.o. 434—433). The danger of the 
• Thucydides, i. 40. t Comp. chap, xii, p. 869. 
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Corcyrssans was increased by their isolated positioh, for they had 
not yet joined the confederacy mther of Sparta or of Athens. 
In the former, Oorintlf had an influence only second to that of 
Sparta herself, and the only course that remained was to seek the 
Athenian alliance. Both parties sent envoys to Athens; the 
Corcyrasans to sue for the alliance, the Corinthians to deprecate 
it as alike impolitic and unjust. Thucydides expends all his 
power on the report, or rather composition, of the speeches 
delivered on this occasion before the ecclesia; * and it is inter¬ 
esting' to find the subsequent policy of Athens shadowed forth in 
a main argument used by the Corcyrseans, that their island would 
farm the starting-point €or an expedition against the Dorians of 
Sicily. The Corinthians urged the arguments of their own recent 
services to Athens, of good faith to the cjusting truce, andt of the 
danger of a war with the Peloponnesian confederacy; but all this 
availed little against the tempting offer of the Corcyrman navy. 
•TJie decision which was taken, under the advice of Pericles is an 
indication of the course to which Athens was now committed, of 
extending her empire by all possible means. At first, indeed, she 
only formed a defensive alliance with the CorCyraeans, and sent a 
small squadron of. ten ships to their aid. These were followed by 
. a reinforcement of twenty more, which arrived so opportunely as 
to save the Corcyraians from utter defeat in a great nUval battle 
with the Corinthians (b.c. 4D2). 

For the aid thus furnished to her enemies in the Ionian Sea, 
Corinth sought revenge in another quarter. The colonics on the 
Chalcidian peninsula, in the north-west corner of the .ffigeean, 
belonged to the Athenian empire, and Pcrdiccas, the "king of the 
adjacent-land of Macedonia, had till lately been her firm ally. 
But the aid given by Athens to his brothers, Philip and Derdas, 
in maintaining the jiosition of independent princes, alienated 
Perdiccas. He joined with Corinth in exciting disaffection among 
the Chalcidian cities, and formed the scheme of collecting the 

* The speeches, in this and other Cases, Which form so important a portion of tho 
Work of Thucydides, must generally ho regarded as, form, the composition of the 
historian ; tliough in some, tliose of Pericles in pibticular, there are pecnliaiities of 
style, whish suggest a pretty close adherence to the speech actually delivered. “We 
have the historian's own -testimony that he aimed at a faithful rqiort of these speeches, 
some of which he had heard himsdf; but that, when this -Was impracticable, ht pdt 
into the ^peakera’ meuthS what ha thought suitable to the occasion. (Ihnc. i. 28.) 
The epoeebas composed on the latter principle are, therefoi’e, ilie vehicles of his own 
profound yiews concerning tho moving principles of Grecian politics at the greitt 
crisis recorded in Ms history. 
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people of the ^oast into the strong inland city of Olynthna, which 
dates its importance firom this epocdi. To counteract these move¬ 
ments, the Athenians sent^n armament*to the Thermaic Gulf, 
and took measures to secure Potideea, which, as being a colony of 
Corinth,- was justly suspected of disloyalty. The Potidseans 
openly revolted, and applied for help'both to Corinth, as their 
metropolis, and to Sparta, as the head of the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federacy. A direct collision ensued between the Athenians and 
the Corinthians, who had sent a force to aid the Chalcidian insur¬ 
gents, in which the former gained the victory j and the blockade 
of Potidaea was formed (b.c. 432). Urns had the-great maritime 
powers of Corinth and Athens come into "collision on both sides 
of the peninsula, to the decided disadvantage of the former. Her 
pacific •policy was now transformed into the most bitter hatred, 
and she set herself to draw the whole Peloponnesian confederacy 
into war with Athens. 

• o 1 

All matters which affected the .common interests of the con-^ 
fedcracy, and questions of peace, and war in particular, were first 
debated by the Spaa-tans in their own assembly. If their decision 
involved a common comse of action, a congress of the allies was 
convened to determine whether it should be pursued; and in such 
a congress each state had an equal vote.. We are again indebted, 
to Thucydides for a full report of these proceedings in the present 
case, the interest of which is greatly increased by the introduction 
of certain Athenian envoys, who happened to be present at Sparta 
t>n other business, when the first assembly was held. Besides the 
Corinthians, there were envoys from the Megarians, who had been 
reduced to deep distress by a decree excluding them from all the 
ports and markets of the Atlienian empire: the.^ginetans, though 
not openly represented, through fear of Athens, found means of 
preferring the complaint, that they were deprived of the self- 
government stipulated for them in the truce: and others of the 
allies made other accusations against Athens, as the conomon 
tyrant of Greece. When aU these had been s\iffered to sharpen 
the indignation of-the Xiacedsemonians, the Corinthians came 
forward last with their elaborate indictment, to which the Athe¬ 
nian envoys made a characteristio reply. The speech of -the 
Corinthians dwells mainly on the aggressive policy and restless 
octiioty of Athens, with which they contrast the habitual sluggish¬ 
ness of Sparta; and, while upbraiding her fw sufferlhg the evil to 
grow to such a height, they hint at the neceseity of seeking another 
alliance. The Athenians plead their services in the Persian Wars; 
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they urge that the imperial power, which has excited such envy, 
was at first gained without their own seeking, and that its reten¬ 
tion had become a matter of self-preservation; instead of blame, 
they claim praise for having abused their power so little; as for 
the odium they had incurred, it was the inseparable result of a 
sovereign power which had to bo maintained by force, and it would 
have been equally earned by the Lacedasmonians or any other state 
in the like position; and they end by advising that the matters in 
dispute shotild be settled by negociation. The historian then ex¬ 
hibits, with consummate art—or else with a close adherence to 
what was actually said—the two sentiments which divided the 
Spartan mind in the speeches of the king Archidamus and the 
ephor Sthenelaidas. The former urges every motive of prudence 
against encountering the power of Athentf without adequate pre¬ 
paration and new maritime aHies; he prays his countrymen not to 
be goaded into war by the taunts of the Corinthians against their 
national character and policy^^ a steady adheldnce to'which had 
gained for them a long possession of glory and independence ; in 
fine, he advises that negociation should be triedj but that war should 
be prepared for. Lastly, the ephor Sthenelaidas put the question, in 
a speech of Laconic brevity, which evidently expressed the popular 
feeling of the Spartans :—-the many words used by the Athenians 
in their praise were no answer to the charge of wronging the allies 
of Sparta;—if they had done well formerly against the Modes, 
but now ill against the Greeks, they deserved double punishment, 
because they had become bad instead of good; but the Spartans 
were the same as ever, the protectors of their faithful allies;—in 
the courage of those allies lay their strength against the wealth, 
and ships, and horses of the Athenians :—nor did it beseem them 
to settle by words injuries done by deeds. 

The Lacedaemonian ccclesia voted, like our own parliament, by 
voice, followed if necessary by a division. By professing his 
inability, to decide between the Ayes and Noesy the Ephor brought 
out, in the division, the decisive majoxify for war. The treatment 
of the whole discussion by Thucydides forms perhaps the most 
interesting development, in all history, of’ the feelings which 
prompt nations « to go to war for an idea.” The Peloponnesian 
War stahds, in the ann^ of the world, at the head of what we 
now call wars of principle. Its immediate occasion arose, doubt¬ 
less, out of the interests of the complaining states ; and Corinth, 
in particular, precipitated the conflict in the hope of saving 
Potidrea. The allies were moved, too, by a deep conviction of 
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danger from the power of Atliens, and by iiie special peril wMcb. 
threatened the Sicilian colonies, now that her navy was reinforced 
by the Corcyrsaan. But mere policy would have suggested the 
course proposed by Archidamus, to prepare to meet this danger by 
a firm alliance with the Dorians of Sicily. Policy, however, can¬ 
not fix the moment at which fires long smouldering shall burst 
into a confiagration. The real question at issue was whether the 
dominant power of Hellas should be Ionian, maritime, and demo¬ 
cratic,—or Dorian,* military, and aristocratic; and whether that 
power should be wielded by Athens, as a supreme state, avowedly 
dictating the policy and commanding the resources of her subject 
allies, or by Sparta, as the head of a confederacy nominally voltm- 
tary, but really bound to her by means of the aristocratic govern¬ 
ments avhich she was alRvays ready to uphold by force in the several 
states. The short-lived victory ef the Pelopormesians was pur¬ 
chased by the loss of Hellenic independence, after two generations 
of constant' war. 

It was in the foiprteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Truce, that 
tills decision was taken by Sparta, encour^tged by a response of 
the Delphic oracle, and ratified by a general congress of the allies, 
in which the Corinthians, while again fbremoat in advising war, 
took pains to point out -the measures needed to ensure success. 
There wab' still needed both time for preparation and a definite 
pretext for the war; and a demand was made upon the Athenians, 
that they should expel “ the accursed ” from among them. The 
“accursed” were the family of the Alcmeeonidae, who had 
treacherously slain the adherents of Cylon, after enticing them 
from the sanctuary, t Pericles was descended from that race 
through his mother; and the requisition was aimed at him, not in 
the hope of obtaining his banishment, but in order to bring him 
into odium at Athens, as if the state were plunged in war for his 
sake. Pericles was fortunately in a position to retort the blow 
twofold upon the most eminent men among the Spartans,—^re¬ 
quiring the expulsion of those who had committed sacrilege, by 
killing Pausanias in the temple of Athena, and by dragging the 
revolted Helots from the sanctuary of Poseidon at T8snarus.t The 
negociatiohs were prolonged by demands for the raising of the 
siege of Potidsea, for the independence of .^gina, for the reversal 
of the decree against Megara; and at last the La^dasmonians 

* In a well-known oracle, preserved by Thucydides, the war is'eailed *‘a Dmrian 
War.” This, however, is from the Athenian point of view. v 

i- See chap. ziL p. 845. t Sm chap. xiii. p. 446, xiv. p. 458. 
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sunuued up all by offering peace, on tbe condition Chat the Athe¬ 
nians shoTild restore evezy Grecian state to independence,—^in 
other words, that the city should abdicate her empire and become 
again the weak and isolated Athens of the time before the Persian 
Wais, while the Lacedeemonian supremacy over her allies would 
remain untouched, because they were nominally self-governed. 

Inadmissible as this demand was in itself, it brought to a head 
the whole question of war or peace. In the assembly held for the 
purpose of coming to a final decision, many voices had been raised 
in favour of purchasing peace by the rep«d of the decree against 
Megara, when Pericles^ came forward to exhort the people to a 
determined resistance. Thucydides defines the position of the 
great statesman as “ at that time the first of tlie Athenians, and 
the most able both in speech and action.” His ascendancy over 
liis fellow-citizens had lately behn Subjected to severe trials. All 
the splendours of his administration had not silenced his enemies, 
tv'ho had made a series of fierce attacks upon him in the persons 
of his most cherished friends. Three distinguished j)er’Sons, of 
the mo8i.t different pursuits, all endeared to Pericles, not only 
as personal friends but for their intellectual eminence, were the 
objects of prosecution for his sake,—the philosopher Anaxagoras, 
the sculptor Phidias, and the courtezan' Aspasia. It is time to 
say a word respecting.the last of these personages, and' the class 
she iepresents. The position'of the free women was a weak point 
in Greek society; and in the Ionian states, esi)ecially, they led 
nearly the life of Asiatics.* Secluded in the gyn<eoeum,y botli 
before and after marriage, from all objects of interest beyond the 
narrow range of their domestic uffairs, indifferently educated, and 
allowed no voice in determining their own lot in life, they were 
little fitted to become the companions of the lively and intellectual 
husbands, to whom they were given in marriage from motives of 
family policy. 'Such a.state of domestic life of course favoured 
the irregular connections to which the Greeks were prone from 
their sensual temperament; and which the state generally encour¬ 
aged. The courtezans were exceedingly numerous in every Greek 
city except Sparta, and most of all at Corinth, where they bore a 
name which marks the same connection with a debased religion 
that still subsists in the East, the sacred <daves ” of Aphroditd. 
This name, t^, denptes the class by which most of them 'were 

, * Th«M rBmarks do of course, apply to Sparta, Wkere the wobicn liyed 

pubiUc, aad were aulgected to the tniniog which waa deemed fit for the mothers of 
SjMrtaa eituens, and which can hare left little room for feminine gracesi 
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supplied; beiflg either slaves, from whom their owners made a 
gain, or unhappy persons whom poverty had reduced to this worst 
of slavery. But there was a distinct class, generally called in 
Oreek, by a euphemism, “Hetaerpe” (^Companions)y —^foreigners, 
whose love of freedom and distinotion led them to enter on this 
sort of life as an adventure, and whose intellectual powers and 
accomplishments enabled them to form private connections with 
the most distinguished men. Such were Aspasia, Laas, and 
Phryne, who are celebrated by the Greek poets and antiquaries ; 
and among these Aspasia is especially distinguished by her intel¬ 
lect and wit, and by her constancy to Pejicles. That statesman 
had been peculiarly unfortunate in his marriage, which had ended 
in a divorce by mutual^consent. He took Aspasia into his house, 
where «hc formed the OTnament of the intellectual society in 
which lie spent his leisure hour^; and he lavished upon her son, 
wViom he named^fericles,' the affection of which hia legitimate 
children proved unworthy.* It is^said to have been by the jeal¬ 
ousy of his son Xanthippus that the comic poets were in a great 
measure prompted to their scandalous attacks on the private life 
of Pericles. One of these poets, after the banishment of Anax¬ 
agoras, preferred a formal indictment against Aspasia for her part 
in the anti-religious speculations' of that’philosopher. She was 
defended by Pericles himself, with a passion which overcame his 
usual self-command, and his eloquence and tears gained an 
acquittal. He was less fortunate in the case of Phidias, who was 
accused of having purloined some of the gold entrusted to him for 
the statue of Athena; and Pericles himself seems to have been 
implicated in the charge. The statesman's well-known probity 
was doubtless a suffLcient answer, in his own case, even without 
his challeuge to have the .gold taken off and weighed ;t but tlie 
dicasts*^ did not choose to accept the proof on behalf of Phidias* 
It is characteristic of the temper of the Athenians, that they may 
have been equally ready to show their true respect for Pericles, 

* Tlicse two sons of Pericles were turned Xanthippus and Pandas. Both, though 
carefully educated, were of inferior eapasity ; but Faralns was less undutifhl than 
his brother. Both fell victims to the great plague of b.o. 439 ; and one of the ihw 
occasions on which Fericle^ is said to have yielded to his feelings lit pn)tilio*was when 
he placed the funeral garland on the head of Paralus. After their deat^- Ferieles was 
permitted to enrol his surviving son, by AspasiA, in his own tiibe. Hw yotmg 
Perides was one of the generals put to death by the Athenian^*after the battle 
of Arginusn (B.C. 406). 

*1* Allusion has alre^y been made to the precaution, which Periclee to<dc,' «f having 
the gold removable. 
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and at the same time to humiliate him in the person of his friends.* 
At aU events, Phidias was found guilty, and he seems to have 
died soon afterwards in prison (about b.c. 432). It was even sug¬ 
gested that Pericles obtained the decree against Megara expressly 
in order to ** blow up the flume of the Peloponnesian War,” and 
thus to divert the attacks of his political antagonists; but the 
very way in which the comic poet mentions this charge proves that 
he did not himself believe it.f 

It was, therefore, amidst personal difficulty and danger that 
Pericles stood forward to pilot the state through the passage from 
peace to war. His enemies had not dared to suggest compliance 
with the demand for his banishment; but they raised a vehement 
opposition to his policy. But there was in him that element of 
personal ascendancy with which tlie greatesi; statesmen have been 
gifted at rare intervals in the history of the world ; and his very 
aspect, voice, and gestures were in harmony with his character 
and his policy. With that respect which often ‘breathes through 
the mask of caricature, the comic poets foupd in his dignified 
bearing and even in tlie form of his head a resemblance to the 
Olympian Jove, like whom they represented him as ruling with a 
nod the subject w'grld—of Athens. When those, whom Demo¬ 
sthenes calls the multitude of the usual speakers ” in the 
ecclesia, had had their say, then 

.. “ with gravo 

Aspect ho rose, aiid in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his iront engraven 
Deliberation sat, and poblic care ; . 

. . . . . his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noontide air.” 

Above all, he possessed that highest power*, of stemming the 
current of popular feeling, as Thucydides testifies in these strik¬ 
ing words, “When Pericles saw the people in a state of unseason¬ 
able and insolent confidence, he spoke so as to cow them into 
alarm ;■ when again they were in groundless terror, he combated 
it, and brought them back to confidence.The historian reports 
at length, having himself vary probably heard it, the speech by 
which Pericles persuaded the people to give a final negative to all 

• The Athenians are not the only free people who have been prone to amuse titicm- 
sdves with badgering a ststeaman, whose stem probity has won more re^pect'- than 
lore, at the very ^me wheh they were admiring him in their hearts, and reaping the 
fmits his polic;^. 

+ Arutophanes, 7^ Peace, B.c. 687—608, with the criticism of Mr. Qrote, 
of Greece, vol. vL p. 139. X Thucyd. ii. 65. 
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the demands* ef Sparta, and in which he laid down the policy that 
would ensure success in the coming war. That policy was, in 
one word, that Attica should be abandoned to the invasions of the 
enemy, while the people, collected within the shelter of Athens, 
the Piraeus, and the Long Walls, should send out naval expedi> 
tions to ravage the coasts of Peloponnesus. Well knowing the 
impatient temper of his countrymen, he warned them against two 
great dangers, with a foresight which subsequent events proved 
but too well founded. The one was that, indignant at the devas¬ 
tation of their land, they might risk an unequal battle against 
the superior forces of the enemy; the other, that they might be 
tempted to acquire new dominions duripg the war. “ I have more 
fear,” said he, “ of our own errors than of our enemies’ designs.” 
In fijie, he* advised them to reply, that they would admit the 
Megarians to their markets ajid harbours, provided that the 
Lacedaemonians would abandon their periodical expulsions of 
foreigner^;—th*ft*they would grant independenee to all states 
tliat were independent at the time of the truce, if the Lace¬ 
daemonians would allow their dwn allies to govern themselves as 
they pleased;—that they would give satisfaction for all wrongs 
according to the terms of the treaty;—in short, that they would 
not begin the war, but would resist those who should begin it. 
But,* do* what they would, the war must come, and the more 
willingly they met it, the less djingerous would it prove. Let 
them remember how their fathers repelled the Medes, beginning 
the contest with no such advantages as they now possessed, but 
from the abandonment of all they had, and how they advanced 
the city to its present state, and let them resolve to hand down 
what they had received, unimpaired to their posterity. The 
assembly adopted his advice, and the answer sent to Sparta put 
an end to negociation. All this time, both parties had carried on 
ordinary intercourse, not indeed without mutual suspicion, but 
•without the intervention of heralds, as in a state of war. The 
first beginning of hostilities was due to the eagerness of the 
Thebans to ^eizc a long coveted prize. 

In the early spring of the fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ 
Truce (b.o. 431), a body of Thebans surprised Platma in the night; 
but, after being admitted by traitors of the aristocratic f>arly, they 
were overpo'ft^ered by the citizens. Some were put to death; others 
were detained as prisoners. A force sent from Tbebes to demand 
the captives retired on receiving a promise of them liberation; and 
the Plateeans forthwith massacred the prisoners. They*then sent 
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news of what, had been done to the Athenians, who pnt a garcison 
of their own oitiaens into Platsea, and remov^ to Athens aU the 
men who were useless for its defence, with the women and ehildren. 
This open violation of the tn^ at once committed both partias to 
the war, and gave a foretaste of the spirit in which it wonld be 
waged. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in the conflict which 
ensued, than the deadly animosity and mutual treachery of men of 
the same race, language, and religion, who had so lately fought 
side by side against the Persian. 

Both {Kirties now completed their preparations for the war, and 
sought to extend their idliances in every quajrter. Scarcely could 
a single city remain neutral, amidst the excitement of all Greece 
at the collision of her leading states. Thucydides lays stress 
upon the fact, which has so often since contriibuted to the outbreak 
of a war, that a new generation had risen up, both at Athens and 
at Sparta, who had never seen the calamities of waifare, and who 
were eager for its excitement and glory. The •dealers in oracles 
channted their prophecies in "every Grecian city. Prodigies, 
eagerly sought for, were found in* abundance; hnd, above all, the 
island of Delos, the old religious centre of the Hellenic world, was 
shaken by an earthquake, an event whicli had. never occuixed 
before in the memorjr of man. The gcnhnd feeling inclined to the 
liacedsBmonians as the liberators of Greece. 

It wonld be foreign to our pmrpose, even were it possible wdthin 
our limits, to recount the detaiis of the war, as they are related by 
Thucydides and Xenophon.* It lasted, with slight intermissions, 
for twenty-seven years (b.c. 431—404), which may be divided into 
three great periods. (I.) A Ten Years^ War, from the attack on 
Platesa to the Fifty Years* Truce, negotiated by Nicias (b.c. 431— 
421). Daring this first period, the balance of success was on the 
side of the Athenians. This truce lasted nominally sev^n years, 
but it was really broken in the third year, and Vas folloinfed by 

* The great work of Thucydides is in eight books. The first is introductory, on 
the impentnneo and causes of the war. The narrative of the war itself bci^s with 
the second book, and is brought down to the destmetion of the Athenian expedition 
to Sicily, at the end of the seventh book (n.a 418). The ei^^th book, which is most 
probably genuine, thongb not revised with the same care as the other seven, breaks 
off in the middle of the twenty-first year of the war (b.c. 411). From this point our 
chief antinnify is Xenc^hon, or whoever wrote the first two books of the ** Greek 
HistiMy ” {BtUmieei) aaorih^ to him. These two books continue the stetry a Httle 
beyond the end of^the war«(in b.c. 40^, to the restoration of the democracy by 
ThraByhnlas, the ampesty, and the peace with Sparta fB.c. 402). The remainiug 
five books of the **Hellenics” bring down the history of Greece to the battle of 
Hentinea (b.V>. 882), the epoch we have teken fat the close of this chapter. 
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(II.) A Five Years' TFar, ending with the disaetrons expedition of 
the Athenians* to Sicily (b.c.- 418—413). (III.^ The remaiximg 
Nine Years were occupied by the gallant resistanpe of Athens to 
the fate which had become inevitable since the loss of her Sicilian 
armament. It was waged chiefly on the coast of Asia, for the 
xoaritime command of the .^geean, and ended with the taking of 
Athens by Ijysander (b.c. 412—404). 

Immediately after the abortive attempt upon Flatasa, the Lace- 
daempnians summoned the allies to send their contingents to the 
Isthmus, for the invasion of Attica. It was in this way alone that 
Athens seemed really vulnerable. Though the confederacy eom- 
prised Corinth, Megara, Sicyon, and other maritime states, their 
.united fleets were quite unable to cope*with the navy of Athens. 
Active measures were, at once adopted to remedy tins disparity, 
esijeciSly by the aid of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks. Mean¬ 
while, the one hope of the Peloponnesians lay in provoking the 
Athenians,, by tha devastafion of their lands and villages, to risk 
an imequal contest with their ownT far superipr army. It needed 
all the firmness ctf Pericles to’disappoint this hope; and the 
Spartan king Archidamus was all but justified in the expectation 
that the mere threat of invasion would be enough. Before he 
entered Attica, he sent the herald Melesippus to announce his 
approach,^and to ofier terms for the last tiine.^ But the Athenians 
had resolved not to receive another envoy, and Melesippiis was 
conducted back to the frontier, where he took leave of his escort 
with the exclamation,—afterwards so terribly verified,—**This 
day will be the beginning of many evils to the Greeks.” While 
Archidamus still lingered on the road, to give the experiment 
time to work, Pericles had the greatest difficulty in persuading the 
Athenians to abandon their beautiful villages and homesteads, 
their smiling corn-fields, their luxuriant vineyards and orchards. 
Their distress when cooped up within the walls was of course far 
greater than had been foreseen. All the open places, even those 
left vacant from religious scruples, as well as the space between 
the Long Walls, were crowded with huts, tentisj and even tubs; 
nnd the enforced idleness of the dense throng, many of whom were 
unused to obey the ascendancy of Pericles, must have disposed 
them to listen to his enemies, and to ascribe all their sufferings to 
his jpolicy. At length the army of AurdhidamuB, numbering not 
less than 60,000 hoplites, was seen descending the slopes of Mount 
.ZBgaleos, on to the village of Achamas, just seven 'miles norih of 
Athens, and in sight of its walls. Tl^ was the largest of the 
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demes of Attica, and its military force numbered 3000 full-upned 
men. Their rage at beholding all their rural wealfli desfltoyed 
before their vlfty eyes gave an impulse to the general indignation. 
Groups of citizens, gathered in every quarter, mflamed each other’s 
discontent, and the eager youth demanded to be led out against 
the enemy. In such a state of popular feeling, Pericles would not 
trust even his own vast influence to avert some fatal resolution; 
and he used his power, as the first of the Ten Generals, to prevent 
the ecclesia from meeting till the ferment had subsided. Mean¬ 
while, he gave some vent to the impatience for action by sending 
out -the Athenian and Thessalian cavalry to check the too near 
approach of the ravagers; and, ip pursuance of his own policy, he 
fitted out a squadron of‘’100 triremes to make incursions on the* 
enemy’s coasts. This armament, united* with fifty Corcyraean 
ships, besides attacking various points on the shores of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, took some of the Corinthian colonies on the coast of Acar- 
nania, and reduced the island of CephaUenia. • 

The endurance which Pericles required of the Athenians had a 
natural limit. Like the levies 6f the middle'ages, the Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies gave their military service only for a limited period; 
nrifl when nearly forty days had passed without drawing ilie 
Athenians out to battle, Archidamus l6d off his army into Boeotia 
about the middle of July. The Athenians avenged themselves for 
their sufferings by ravaging the territory of Megara with their 
whole army, united with the sea force which had now returned to 
.^gina,—an operation which they repeated annually while the war 
lasted; and they took a furiher precaution for their maritime 
seourily by removing the whole population of JEgina to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coast, and parcelling out their lands among Athenian 
cleruchi. Tlie Spartans granted tiie expelled .®ginetans a home 
at Thyrea. The summer campaign closed about the end of 
September, B.c. 431.* 

During summer the Athenians had adopted two important 
measures of preparation for the future. They deposited a treasure 
of 1000 talents in the Acropolis, as a sacred reserve, only to be 
used if the city should be attacked by a hostile fleet. Till then, 
any proposal to touch it subjected ^e mover to the penalty of 
This resolution was never violated till after the disaster in 
Sicily the revolt of Chios, the firmest of all the allies,<'and 
even then theu^nstitutional form was observed, of passing a vote 

* Thucydides relaies the events of each year of the mur separately, distinipiishintf 
those of the summer and the vrinter. 
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of spdemnity to the mover of the decree to use the money. For 
the iibore effectual protection of the Athenian possessions in the 
Chalcidian peninsula, alliances were made with Si^ces, who 
fi>tmded a powerftil king^dom over the Odrysians of Thrace, and 
with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. The latter received back the 
port of Therma (afterwards Thessalonica) firom the Athenians, and 
united his army with that of the Athenian Phormio, in operating 
against Potidaea; and the aid of the Tliracians was promised for 
the same object. 

According to the annual custom of Athens, the soldiers who had 
fallen in the campaigns of this summer were honoured with a 
splendid public funeral and a monument, in the suburb called the 
Coramicus (the Potter’s Quarter), ^cir children were educated at 
the public expense, and when the sons came to the military age, 
they received a guit of armour, an,d were presented to the people 
on the stage at the Dionystfu The Greek religion required a strict 
licrformance of fuuCral rites, till which the shades of the dead were, 
supposed to wander around the abd&e of Hades, forbidden to pass 
the water of the Stj^. For this reason, as well as not to leave such 
trophies in the hands of the enemy, the utmost importance was 
attached to the recovery of the bodies of those who fell in battle. 
They were biunt upon the field, and tlieir bones' were carried home 
f<ir the public funeral. Two days-before the ceremony, the remains 
were laid in state under a tent, whither the relatives brought their 
oflbrings. At the time of the funeral, the bones were placed in 
coffers of cypress wood, one for every tribe, and borne forth on cars, 
followed by an empty bier, covered with a pall, representing those 
who wore not found at the taking up of the dead. Every resident 
in Athens who pleased, whether citizen or foreigner, joined in the 
procession, and the tomb was surrounded by wailing women, the 
relatives Of the deceased. When at last they were deposited in 
the grotmd, a man appointed to the ofiice for his intelligence and 
worth mounted a lofty platform and pronounced their eulogy, 
so the people were dismissed. On this occasion the funeral oration 
was delivered by Pericles; and the report of it in the pages of 
Thxxcydides forms one of the most remarkable remains of the 
literature of any people.* The peculiarity of its style is a suffix 
cient proof that here, above every other instaiheS, Thucydides acted 
on his av<wed plan of reporting the speeches he himself heard as 
faithfhlly as he could. It *is, as Mr. Qrote . observes^ every way 
worthy of Pericles—comprehensive, rational, and f&ll not less of 


* Thucydides, ii. 35—48. 
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sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. It thus forms a 
strong contrast with the jejune though elegant rhetoric qf' other 
harangues, mostly not composed for actual deliveiy; and deserves, 
in comparison with the funeral discourses rema in i n g to us from 
Plato and the pseudo-Demosthenes, and even Lysias, the honour¬ 
able distinction which Thucydides claims for h& own history—an 
ever-living possession and not a mere show-piece for the moment.” * 
Tlie general tenor of the speech is to show that the free polity and 
. free social life of the Athenians not only secured them an amount 
of enjoyment of which the Spartans were deprived by their severe 
discipline; but even that this discipline was a less effective prepa¬ 
ration for war than the confidence, the patriotism, and the unim¬ 
paired resources with which Athens could meet each danger as it 
arose. But the speech can only be judged of by reiterated perusal. 

In the second year of the war (b.c. 430), the full force of 
the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica in the spring. They 
remained in the land forty days, ravaging it^more 'extensively 
and thoroughly than before. Before they had been long in the 
country, Athens was visited by that memorable pestilence, which 
is the earliest of what have been calldfi, from their intensity and 
their wide diffusion^ “ CBcumenical Plagues.” Of the others which 
have been included tmder that name, ■the most celebrated are 
those of Constantinople, in a.d. 632 ; of Florence, in a.i?s 1348; of 
Milan, in A.D. 1630; and in Xiondon, a.i>. 166d.t It so happens 
that nearly all- these great pestilences have been describe by 
■^vrite^s of the highest power, that of Athens by Thucydides, tnat of 
Constantinople ,by Procopius, that of Florence by Boccaccio, and 
that of London by De Foe. In all cases the horror of the suffer¬ 
ings endured, and the frightful picture of desolation, is intensified 
by the recklessness, the licentious levity and cruel selfishness, the 
disregard of all moral ties, which formed the real though most 
unseasonable ficuit of the presence of impending death. Thucy¬ 
dides, himself a sufferer from the Plpgue of Athens, has left us an 
account of it as remarkable for the accuracy of detail, as for the 
vivid picture of its devastation and its social consequences. It 
appears to have been an eruptive typhoid fever. Like the other 
epidemi^ just mentioned, it was spread far and wide over the 

* Orote, Xliatorjf qf&reeee, vol. tL pp, 191-2. 

t We add Sie great visiUtiona of cholera in our own times, especially 

those of 18S2 and 4849 ; but they hare not yet found -an historian. The original 
accounts of the Great Plagues mentioned in the text are collected' into one riew iif 
Malkin’s AiatorietU fioraUela. 
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world, tiiouglf- associated with the name of the city whore its 
tavag^ were most remarkable. It was said to have broken out 
first in Ethiopia, whence it descended to Egypt, and spread, to 
Libya on the one hand, and to Asia on the other. Passing over to 
Europe, it had been felt at Home and in other parts of Italy about 
sixteen years before, and more recently it had visited some islands 
of the .^gasan. Heaching Attica, it first appeared, according to 
the general law of such epidemics, in the port of Pireeus. The 
people, collected from all Attica, crowded together in their 
wretched temporary abodes within the fortifications of Athens 
and the Long Walls, and depressed by t^e devastation of their 
lands, were in the fittest state to receive - the full force of the 
disease. It was as sudden as it was fatal. Attacking first the 
head and throat, it soon spread, over the whole system, and was 
generally fatal in the course of Seven or nine days. Many who 
recovered from tho^first sefeuro died from subsequent exhaustion, 
and many lost the use of their •limbs, their sight,, and their’ 
memory. No speci^c was foimd..for the complaint, and the phy¬ 
sicians, and others who had the rare courage to visit the sick, 
were among the surest victims. Quacks and impostors tried their 
nostrums and incantaticois; .professors of prophecy recited, among 
many others, a famous orftcle which had declared, 

° “A Doric war shall fall, 

And a great plague withal: ” 

and while the superstitious saw in' the infliction the ful^ment 
of the promise of Apollo to help the Lacedemonians, whether 
invoked or uninvoked, vulgar suspicion charged the enemy with 
poisoning the wells. As mental depression was a constant 
attendant of the disease, the universal terror aggravated its 
violence. ^Fhe sick were soon left to die untended, except by the 
few who, having recovered, were not liable to ,a second attack; 
and the rites -of bprial, so sacred among the Greeks, were either 
quite neglected, or performed with indecent confusion. This 
selfish disregard of the sufierers was accompanied by a selfish 
desire to make the most of a span of life which any moment 
might cut short,-and the disorder which prevailed in the state 
m^e punishment for the grossest crimes uncertain. The one 
point of frivourable contrast with plague-stricken cities at other 
times, is that there were no crdel persecutions dir^pted against 
imaginary authors of the calamity. Commencing <4n the ajking 
of B.O.- 430, the pestilence vaged till the close of the following 
year, and, after the intermission of a year and a half, it broke out 
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again for another year, with the same violence as • at firet. The 
loss from the whole pestilence inflicted a frightful blow on tiie 
power of Athens. Three hundred out of the 1200 knights, and 
4400 hoplites, represent the deaths among the better classes, 
besides a vast number of the poorer citizens. The epidemic was 
almost confined to Athens and the more populous islands, and it 
scarcely topched the naore scattered population of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus.. Amidst all these sufferings, Pericles maintained his 
policy, and himself sailed out with a fleet of a hundred ships 
to ravage the Peloponnesus. The dispirited Athenians showed no 
such eagerness -as in the former year to march out to battle. 
But when the enemy had retired, and the people began to examine 
their losses, th^ were seized with an uncontrollable desire for 
peace, and sent envoys to Lacedaemon. "The rejection* of their 
overtures incensed them against. Pericles more than ever, but the 
universal outcry failed to shake his firmness. He convened an 
assembly, and delivered the last of those greaf Speeches which are 
reported by Thucydides, accepting all the responsibility of his 
polity; pleading his claims td their confidence; urging ^em not 
to suffer the resolutions they had deliberately adopted to become 
the sport of a sudden calamity; and encouraging them by enu¬ 
merating all the advantages they still possessed, especially in the 
unimpaired dominion of the sea. Victory would soon make good 
all their losses; defeat woijld.deliver them, disgraced and helpless, 
to their bitter enemies ; nor, indeed, had they now the power 
to recede from a position in the maintenance' of which lay their 
safety and their glory. Though convinced by his eloquence, and 
renewing their resolution to carry on the war with vigour, their 
irritation vented itself in the sentence of the dicastery, whiclx con¬ 
demned Pericles to a fine, on a charge the exact nature of which 
is uncertain; but they soon afterwards re-elected him to the otiice 
cf strategus. He held this post about twelve months lopger, till 
his death in the autumn of the third year of the war (b.o. 420). 
At the .beginning of that year Potidea capitulated, and the cam-' 
paign of , the summer was marked by the great naval successes 
of Phormio in the Corinthian Gulf. 

There was no invasion of Attica this year, probably through 
fear of*the plague, but the Peloponnesian forces were led by 
Archidamus agaansf Plataea, to gratify the revenge of the 
Thebans, aril^ to punish the gallant little city for its fidelity 
to Athens. The Plateeans might even yet have escaped their 
fate by xenoimcing the alliance of Athens, and consenting to 
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remain neutral; but the Athenians appealed to their oath of 
fidelity, and promised never to desert them; and the Pla- 
tmans, after in vain recalling to the. memory of Iheir enemi^ 
the immunities Secured to th§m by the common voice of Greece, 
prepared for an obstinate resist^ce. The siege of Plataea forms 
one of the most interesting episodes of Grecian history. The 
• town was manned by a garrison of only 400 citizens and eighty 
Athenians, with 110 female slaves for. cooking; all the other 
inhabitants having been removed to Athens after the former 
attempt of the Thebans. Such, however, was their resolution, 
and such the want of skill on the part of the besiegers, that this 
little force baffled all the attacks o;!^ the Peloponnesian con¬ 
federates. ‘While the assailants occupied seventy days and nights 
of uiynterrapted labcfttr in heaping up a mound of earth and 
timber against the wall, the .defenders heightened the part 
threatened by a wooden w^ covered with hides. As the embank¬ 
ment rostf, they Utoke a hole through the city Wall and drey 
away the earth, so that the top kept foundering; and when the 
besiegers stopped *the chasm with masses of clay bound up in 
reeds, they undermined the very centre of the mound. As a last 
defence, the Platseans bvult a second wall, in the shape of a 
crescent, behind the part'of the wall attacked by the embank¬ 
ment. The result was, that the siege was converted into a 
blockade: the city being entirely surtoimded with a double wall 
and ditch, the intermediate space wa# occupied by a garrison of 
Peloponnesians and Boeotians. The eircmnvallation was com¬ 
pleted in the autumn of B.c. 429. At the end of the following 
ye^, when the Platmans began to suffer the extremities of famine, 
they resolved to break through the lines. Half of them recoiled 
at the last* moment &om the dangers of the attempt, the other 
half escaped to Athens (b.c. 428). The remaining half, 200 
Plateeans and twenty-five Athenians, snrrejidered at discretion in 
the course of the following summer.. After a form' of trial before 
a court of five Spartaxfs, in which their touching appeal to their 
past services to Greece was hardly turned aside by the reply of the 
Theban orators, they were all put to death to a man (b:c. 427).* 
This atrocious deed was not without a parallel in the conduct of 
the Athenians.- The death of Pericles had deprived the city, not 
only of the leader best qualified to conduct the war, but of the 
statesman who was alone able to control the excesses of opposite 

e • 

> * These two speeches are among the most interestiag of those report^ by Thu¬ 

cydides. 
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parties, and who had gained from all, except his bitter personal 
foes, the praise of sn^paasing wisdom and moderation.* But, as 
Thucydides expressly "tells ris, “Those who succeeded after his 
death, being more equal one with anotlier, and each of them 
desiring pre-eminence oyer the rest, adopted the different course 
of courting.the favour of the people, and sacrificing to that object 
even important state inter^ts.” His controlling mind was with-, 
drawn at the very time when mutual exasperation provoked rash 
counsels. Hven before his death, in the second year of the war, 
the Hacedeemonians had imported a systematic cruelty into their 
naval warfare. Unable to cope with the Athenian navy, they 
fitted out privateers to prey upon the mercantile and fishing 
vessels that sailed round* their coasts, and massacred the crews 
not only of Athenian but of neutral ships* The Athenians reta¬ 
liated by the murder of some envoys, whom the Lacedaemonians, 
in pmsuance of the policy adopted from the very Seginning of the 
war, had sent to solicit aid fircwi Persia, and who were delivered 
tip to them by their ally the Thracian king. Among them were 
the Corinthian Aristeus, who had instigated the revolt of Potidasa, 
and two Spartan heralds, whose fathers had gone to Susa to offer 
their lives in atonement for the murder of the lipralds of Darius, 
but had been dismissed unhurt by Xerxes. But the . event that 
roused the bitterest passions of the Athenians was the revolt of 
one of the most important of their own allies, Lesbos, one of the 
three large islands on the ^ast of Asia (reduced to two since the 
revolt and subjugation of Samos), which alone of all. the Delian 
confederates remained on an equal footing with Athens. 

It was early in the fourth year of the war (b.o. 428) that the 
news reached Athens that MytUene had revolted, at the instigation 
of - the oligarchical party, drawing after it the three towns of 
Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha, whose governments it absorbed into 
its own. Mcthymna, the second city of the island, and the jealous 
rival of MytUelxe, remained faithful to the Athenians. The revolt 
was purely political, and the Mytilenaeans «ent a solemn embassy 
to the Peloponnesians assembled at the Olympic festival, proposing 
to Join their alliance, and begging for their aid. But befom the 
promis«l succours could be sent, the fate of the revolt was decided 
by the energy of the Athenians. Though theiy strength had been 
drained by the plague, and their accumulated treasure exhausted, 
they raised a <|i^e(St* contribution of two hundred talents at home, 

* !nie enloKV of ^FhiBcydidea ®5) is, deoiaire of th* esteem in which Pericles^ 
was held by moderate and Impartial men. 
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and sent shipa to collect money from the ieimids; they demanded 
the personal service of all-citizefluS) iex^p^ ^e two highest Solonian 
classes, and of the resident frareighers and, disregarding the 
Peloponnssian army, which had again invaded Attica, they sent 
out a fleet of id© triremes to blockade Mytilene. After a long re¬ 
sistance, the spirits of the Mytilenseans were raised by the. presence 
of a Lacedsamonian, Saleethus, who had contrived to enter the 
city,-bringing the news that a Lacedsemonian fleet was on its way 
to their relief (b.c. 427). But the time passed on without the 
appearance of the promised sueoours j the provisions were ex¬ 
hausted ; and Salaethus resolved to t^ one united sally. • But 
no sooner had he put arms into the hands of all the people, than 
the democratic party refused to act under the former leaders, 
who were obliged to capitulate, as the only means of preventing 
an unconditional surrender. PaeJ^es, the Athenian general, agreed 
to refer the fate of the rebgls to the Athenian people, before whom 
Mytilenajan enveya-were to plead their cause; and he sent ^ 
Athens a thousand of the chief citizens as prisoners, together with 
Salaethus. Tlie dSbate whicli edsned at Athens forms one of the 
most memorable episodes of the war. Cleon now appears for the 
first time, as the representative of those demagogues for whom 
the removal of Pericles had made way.. * 

The re|jwier of Thucydides cannot fail to be struck with the great 
void among the party leaders of the higher class from the death 
of Pericles to the rise of Alcibiades. “Almost the only names of 
any eminence in the ecclesia, besides the demagogues, are those 
of Nicias and Demosthenes. The latter, who does not appear 
l)rominently till b.c. 426, was little more than the hohest straight¬ 
forward soldier. The former had already been associated in com¬ 
mand with Pericles; and his wealth, bii’th, and character. must 
liave secured him considerable respect. But his quiet and irre¬ 
solute disposition by no means fitted him to seize the reins as 
they fell from the hand of Pericles. It is not till after the rise 
of Cleon that wo find him impelled by his sense of patriotism and 
by the claims of his party, to wage an unequal contest with tho 
demagogue;^ and his political ascendancy only dates from Cleon’s 
death in b.c. 422. 

Free as the arena of the government had been to all the citizens 
sir^pe the reforms of Pericles and Ephialtys, the great leetders had 
till now been, for the most part, men of the old families. It is 

V. • • 

• * The omtor Vho opposes Cleon in iho- afiTatr of the Myttlenteans, is not Kieias, 
but Diodotus, a poUticion otherwise nnknown. 
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but slowly that the jpower passes out of the hands of that class in 
a free state; and their influence was upheld at Athens by their 
social and political associations. No such help,—but the jealous 
opposition of a body anxious to preserve by their pnion privileges 
no longer allowed to them by the law,—^met the men of the people 
who, enriched by the growth of commerce, or possessed of power 
of speech and of the assurance needed to face the ecclesia and the 
dicasterics, aspired to a leading jiart in politics. “A person ot 
such low or middling station obtained no favourable presumptions 
or indulgence on the part of the public to meet him half-way, 
nor Bad he established connections to encourage first successes, or 
help him out of early ifCT|ipes. Ho found others already in pos¬ 
session of ascendancy^ and well disposed to keep down new com¬ 
petitors ; so that he had to win his own “way unaided, from tlio 
first step to the last, by qualities personal to himself; by assiduity 
of attendance—^by acquaintance with business—^by powers of strik¬ 
ing speech—and withal by unflinching andacityf indispensable to 
enable him to bear up against that ppposition and enmity which 
he would incur from the high-born politicians and organized party 
clubs, as soon as he appeared to be rising up into ascendancy.”* 
Such- men were Hucrates, the rope-seller; Lysicles, the she^p- 
seller; Hyperbolus," the lamp-maker; *and, above all, Cleon, the 
leather-seller. 

The character of this rema|’kable man is delineated by Thucy¬ 
dides in a few of his masterly touches, and roughly drawn by 
Aristophanes with the broadest strokes of caricatiurc. Tlie great 
comedian began his public career in this very year, b.o. 427, with 
a play called “ The Banqueters,” which is new lost. His seepnd 
comedy, The Babylonians,” which is also lost (b.c. 426), first 
opened the attack on Cleon, which was followed up two years 
afterwards in his celebrated “ Knights ” (b.o. 424). 'This play 
furnishes a leading type of the spirit of the Old Attic Comedy, as 
I)erfected by its greatest master. Dbmos (the people), an old man 
who has reached his dotage, witliout being the less cunning and 
suspicious, irascible and tyrannical, has fallen into the hands of his 
steward, Cleon, a leather-seller, smelling of the tan-yazd, brawl¬ 
ing and bullying, cozening and fawning, pilfering and lying, bring¬ 
ing accusations against hw fellow servants, and withdrawing them 
for bribes. The old man’s foithful seryants, Nicias and Demos¬ 
thenes^ set up a rival 40 Cleon in the person of a sausage-seller, 
who. surpasses him in all his' foul arts, cheating ways, and over- 
* Orote, JUittory of Grtoee, vol. vi. pp. 830-1. 
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bearing tyranny, till be lias entirely supplanted Cleon. He then 
throws off his assumed character; appears as the model of old 
tiristocratic virtue ; restores Demos to youth by the magic virtue 
of a cauldron like Medea’s, and exhibits him in all the ffeshness 
of the age of Marathon. 

The exact influence of Aristoi)hanes on the mind of his age, and 
his value to us as an authority, are often misunderstood through 
forgetfulness of the essential spirit of caricature. Once let it be 
exactly truthful, moderate, sober, cautious, and it ceases to be 
caricature at all. Truthful, indeed, it must be, in one sense, if it 
be not dishonest and contemptible; if its object be simpfy to 
amuse, the pleasure must not be puecHased by falsehood; if 
serious, it is still more bound to rgfrain from any positive decep¬ 
tion. ,Thc comic niaslcS of tlie Attic stage, like the pictures of our 
great modern o^ricatirrists, would* lose all merit unless they pre¬ 
served the likeness of thoLs originals, how’ever laughably distorted 
or exaggerated in* tlie several features; and their “ cotmterfeit 
l>resentment” of character was governed by tlie same laws. But, 
as we should scarcely place pictures of the former class in a 
portrait gallery, so wo should beware of following the latter deli¬ 
neations of character too literally. Still more mistaken, however, 
is the view which sets them aside as mere buJfoonery. The pre¬ 
valence of that element on the comic stage of Athens—^an 
clement which he himself claims t'O have reduced within a far 
more moderate compass than before—docs not make Aristophanes 
a mere buffoon. A serious puipose jjs manifested throughout his 
works. He is the strenuous advocate of the old views in politics 
and^ social life, in poetical criticism, in philosophy and religion, if 
indeed we ought not rather to say that he condemned all the phUo- 
sophy of his age as irreligious and demoralizing. The vividness 
of his farifcy, the exquisite beauty of his more poetical passages, 
and the purity of his language, even in his scenes of broadest 
humour, have won the admiration of evei^r age, whose tmiversal 
verdict has re-echoed'the praise of Plato;— 

“ Tlio Mnscs seeking for a shrine 

Whose glories ne’er shonld ccsse, 

Found, as they stroy’d, Ihe soul diriue 
Of Aristophanes.* 

la politics, thq poet came forward to resist tiie demagogues at a 
time when they scarcely had any effective opposition^lu the ecejesia. 
The seriousness of his pmrpose, in this fleld at all events, was 

* Epigram in the Greek Anthology, translated by Merivale. 
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proved by the courage with which he attacked, Cleon in the year 
after his popularity had re^|^ed its height by the capture of^tlie 
Spartans in Sphacteria (b.o. 424). Of this the play, of Tlie 
Knighte ” is ibself a sufficient proof, even if there ^ no sufficient 
foundation for the story that, when no-artist had die courage to xnalce 
the mask of Cleon, Aristoph^es acted the pewt himself, with his face 
daubed with lees of wine, after the fashion of the early comedians. 
Whatever there may Imve been exaggerated in the character thus 
jiourtrayed, and whether or no the personal turpitude of Cleon was 
as deep as Aristophanes depicts it, we have the testimony of 
Thucydides to his political profligacy, his dishonest calumnies, and 
his reckless invectives. *• He first apjiears as an instigator of the 
popular discontent against Pericles duriug the invasion of Attica 
in the first year of the war; and now again as the vehement advo¬ 
cate of a most cruel act of popt^ar vengeance, wliich has brought 
indelible disgrace on the Atheniiua den^pcracy, though its consum¬ 
mation was hindered by their repentance. 

The revolt of Lesbos had startled tlie Athenians by its discovery 
of the insecurity of their maritime empire. They had seen a 
Lacedaemonian fleet invited into the Asiatic waters by their fiEiith- 
less ally, at the moment when they were weakened by the plague 
at home. The vefy defence of the Mytilensean advocates was 
calculated to increase their indignation ; for they alleged no iiguiy 
done to them by Athens, and the only plea they urged was most 
offensive by its distrust, an'd by its implied censui’e on the whole 
course of Athenian empire,—the fear that she might opin-css 
and subdue,them hereafter, as had been the fate of the other lUlies. 
To an assembly thus excit^, Cleon suddenly proposed that all the 
male popidation of military age should be put to deatli, and' the 
women and children sold for slaves; and the decree was passed 
after a vehement opposition. But the assembly had*no sooner 
broken up than a revulsion of feeling followed, the more readily, 
as Mr. Gh-ote has suggested, from a weU-knowfi law of human 
nature, ** that the sentiment of wrath agakist the Mytileneaans 
had been really in part discharged by the mere passing of the 
sentence, quite apart from its execution.*’ Hie Mytil^man envoys 
induced the strategi to call another assembly for the next day, in 
which thh decree was reversed, in spite of the furious opposition of 
Cleon, but only by-a small majority.* A swift ^b-lSreme was jles«> 
patche<| to overtake the ship which had been sent off immediately 

• Thnoydides, wlio only mentions the first sssamh^ very briefly, gives a fuM 
rci>ort of the speech of Cleon and the reply of Diodotue, iii. 87—48.. 
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after the first.,decision; and such was the zeal of the crew, that 
th<^ reached Mytilene just as Paches^l^ad read the former mandate, 
and was preparing^ to put it into execution. Thus the Mytile- 
nmans were saved from extermination; but their lands became 
the property of Athenian cleruchi, and the rage of Oleon was 
partly gratified by the execution of tlie thousand prisonprs who 
had been sent to Athens. This whole transaction, like the mas¬ 
sacre of the Plataeans, displays in a strong light the inhumanity 
of the Greeks to their political enemies; but the Athenians, 
besides having wrongs to avenge, which the Spartans could not 
plead, deserve some credit for their efiectual repentance. They 
soon after proved their sense of jnstiop by the arraignment of 
Paches, for crimes committed in the coursg of his command, only 
paralleled by the deeds •of-men like "Carrier in the French Peign of 
Terrorf He anticipated his sentence by falling on his sword in 
open court. Before this y^pr closed, a still more terrible example 
of the internecine-hostility of the two great parties was afforded by 
tlie seven days’ massacre of the aristocratic party in Corcyra, in 
revenge for the muMer of a popular leader, and amidst the fear of 
an attack from the Peloi>onnesian fleet, just as the September 
massacres were perpetrated amidst the terror caused at Paris by 
the advance of the duke. of Brunswick. Tliutydides dwells upon 
thdbe atrocities as showing how completely all 'tlie bonds of i-eli- 
gion, morl^ty, and cpmmon humanity had been overthrown in a 
few years by a civil war waged for an idea. 

■\Vo have dwelt the more fully on the early years of the war, on 
account of their i>olitical and- social importance ; the more stirring 
military incidents of the next few years can only be glanced at. 
The^offensive operations of tlie Athenians took a wider range; and 
their confidence was strengthened by the successful campaigns of 
Demosthenes in Acamania and its vicinity (b.c!. 426). The 
seventh was a memorable year in the history of the war. Demos¬ 
thenes conceived the plan of fortifying a permanent station on the 
coast of Peloponnesus. For this purpose he chose the headland of 
PyloB (Ofo? Navarino)y on the north side of the bay which has 
again beeome memorable in our time for the battle of Navariuo. 
This bay lies on the western shore of Messenia, about forty-five 
miles from Sparta. Across its mouth the long, wooded island of 
Sphacteria {SphagioC) stretches like a breakwater, leaving two narrow 
pasB^es on the north and south, of which the former w^ com¬ 
manded by the.fort built* by Demosthenes. The news of this'bold 
stop recalled the Spartan king, Agis, fi*om the invasion of Attica 
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(the fifth during the war); the Peloponnesian fleet was transferred 
from. Cor<grra to Pylos; apl ‘its commti^der, Thrasymelidasif at 
once occupied the island of Sphacteria. An attack of the Lacedae¬ 
monians on the little garrison was repulsed hy Demosthenes ; and 
the Athenian fleet, wttch had been sent to his relief, entered the 
bay without opposition, and gained a great naval victory over the 
Peloponnesians. The detached force in the island of Sphacteria 
was thus entirely cut off from relief; and, as it included many 
members of the first Sjiartan families, their lives were considered 
worth redeeming by a general peace. Envoys were sent to Athens, 
and the Lacedaemonian fleet was placed in the hands of the 
Athenian admiral, Emymedon', as a security for the armistice. 
The elated Athenians *werc ^^rsuaded by Oleon to accept of ho 
terms short of the restoration of all the ‘places on the continent 
which had been ceded by the Thirty Years’ Truce. The nogocia- 
tions were broken off; Eurymedon found a pretext for keeping 
the Peloponnesian fleet; and the blockade of Sphacteria was con¬ 
tinued. Means were, however, ^found of conveying provisions to 
the island. Demosthene8*resolved to carry it by force before the 
winter storms broke up the blockade. Witli this view, he sent to 
Athens for reinforcements. 

The impatience of the Athenians at this delay vented itself upon 
Cleon, who had persuaded them to reject an advantageous pe^e. 
With his ready effrontery, he turned the attack upon the leading 
statesmen. Pointing to Nicias, he exclaimed, “ If our generals 
were me^, it would be easy with a proper force to sail and take the 
soldiers in the island. That is what 'Z at least would do, if JT were 
general.” Amidst the burst of merriment which followed^ this 
sally, a voice was heard, which challenged him to make good his 
boast. Nicias caught at the suggestion, as a means of Cleon’s 
certain ruin, and offered to resign to him his right to command 
the expedition, os chief strategus for the year. In vain did Cleon 
attempt to draw back, exclaiming, “ It is your place to sad ; you 
are general, not L” His enemies were ready to risk the arma- 
xhent, so that Cleon should risk his life and reputation; and they 
gladly embraced the alternative either of getting rid of him or 
reaping the fruit of his daring; and it is not improbable that a 
large party in the ecclesia felt that confidence in his success which 
the event justified. Finding evasion useless, he not only resumed 
his assurance, declihing the aid of the regular troops, and only 
requiring some Lemnihn and Imbrian infantry, with a body of 
Vght-aAned Thracians, and 400 archers; but he had the prudence 
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to require tb&t Demosthenes should he named as his second in 
command. So he engag^ed, within |^eniy days, either to bring 
the Lacedaemonians as prisoners to Athens, or to kill them in the 
island. That fortune, which favours the bold, enabled him to 
make good his boast. On reaching Fylos^e found that Demos¬ 
thenes had completed his preparations. The Athenian forces were 
landed in the island, and, after a long and obstinate struggle, in 
which many of the Lacedaemonians fell, the survivors were sur¬ 
rounded and forced to capitulate. They numbered 292, out of an 
original force of 420 ; and 120 were native Spartans, belonging for 
the most part to the first families in the city. Such prisdners 
were, invaluable as hostages ; 'and while^.hey were in the hands of 
the Athenians, the enemy were no Ipnger at liberty to conduct the 
war they pleased.' • More than this, the prestige of the invincible 
Spartan hoplitos was broken tlyrough, and her force seriously 
weakened by the loss of 40 many citizens. Cleon’s share in the 
achievement was ^dpresented by his enemies as a mere “ filching 
frpm Demosthenes a cake already baked;”.* but, besides the credit 
due to success, he had the meri^ of urging prompt action, when 
Nicias and his party only proposed to temporize. One sequel of 
thd affair of Pylos is too terribly characteristic of the spirit engen¬ 
dered by the war to be passed over. .Manned* at the importance 
which thf! Helots had acquired by fiieir services, especially in 
conveying supplies to ^bacteria, ^ the Spartans planned their 
massacre. Those who had distinguished themselves were invited 
to come forward and. receive emancipation. Two thousand of 
them were crowned with garlands, amidst the public cdhsmonies 
of liberation; and th^ all socm afterwards disappeared by methods 
knpwn to. the Ephors. As if to match these horrors on the other 
side, tlie massacres at Corcyra were renewed under the direct 
sanction oY the Athenian fleet, which had returned to the island 
after thp reduction of Sphacteria. The fortified position of Pylos 
was held by the Athenians almost to the end of the war. 

In the eighth year of the war (b.c. 424), the Athenians' followed 
up their recent success, rejecting fresh overtures for peace. They 
captured the island of Cythera, which, lies off the southern pro¬ 
montory of Laconia, as well as Nissea, the port of Megara. But 
the same year was marked by terrible reverses. An expedition 
into Boeotiai)^ utterly defeated in the disastrous battle of Delium, 
in which both Socrates and Alcibiades feught wfth distinction. 

• * Aristoph. Eqwtt. S4. See Mr. Orote’s moat ingenious discussion of the whole 
question ; History of Orcees, vol, vi. p. 468. 
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On this occasion wo first hear qf the heavy Bceotian phalanx of 
twenty-five deep, and of the Iheban Band of Three Hundred chosen • 
warriors, afterwards known as the Sacred Band. A worse disaster 
soon after befel the Athenians in Thrace. A Lacedasmonian army 
was sent into that qndKer at the joint request of Perdiccas, king 
of Macedonia, and the Chalcidian towns. Its commander was 
Brasidas, the man most distinguished for personal gallantry in the 
whole annals of the war. In its first year he had saved Methone 
from surrendering to the Athenian fleet, and had been elected 
Ephor (b.c. 431'). In the attack on Pylos he was wounded while 
leading-the way in his galley (b.c. 42b). While engaged in col¬ 
lecting forces for his ThtaciaU'iipKp^ition, he had saved Megara 
from the Athenians (b.c. 424). Kow again, by operations of sur- 
Xiassing skill, he took finm the Athenians' their recently founded 
colony of Amphipolis on the Styjonon, the key ta their empire in 
Thrace and to the secure possession of* their valuable gold-mines. 
Just after the city had surrendered, an Atheni^' squadron arrived 
at Eton, and preserved that town, though too late to save Amphi¬ 
polis. The loss,' which was most keenly f^t at Athens, was 
ascribed, it would seem not uigustly, to the culpable delay of the 
commanders, one of whom was the historian Thucydides. On the 
motion of Cleon, I^ucydides was condemned to banishment, and 
remained in exile for twenty years (b.c. 423).* 

While Brasidas made his conquest of .^^phipolis the starting- 
point for an attack upon the Athenian possessions in the Chalci¬ 
dian peninsula, the LacedaBmonians g.t home were eager for peace 
for the sake of the citizens captured at Sphacteria. Negociations 
were carried on during the winter, and a truce for one year, with it 
view to a peace, was concluded in March, b.c. 423. The truce 
was virtually inoperative in Thrace, where Brasidas continued to 
exhibit his skill-and vigour in campaigns whh:h we cannot stay to 
follow. The end of the year found the negociations little advanced, 
and Athens divided into a peace and war party, headed by Kicias 
and Cleon. The policy of the latter prevailed, and he himself led 
an e^>edition for the recovery of Amphipolis (b,c. 422). After 
retaking Torone, on the Sithonian peninsulB, he sailed ito E!on, 
and there waited for reinforcements firom the Macedonians and 
Thracians', while Brasidas remained quiet in Amjj^ipolis. The 

* The whole qneatloii of<>tbe reaf^e of the fidlore of Thucydidn before Amphi- 
pdia, and the jneti^ie or i&Jnetioe of his sentence, is folly discussed by Bp. Thirlwall 
{Hiatory of Oreeee, rol. iii. p. 268) and Mr. Grote of Oreeee, vol. vi." 

p.Ji66). *■ 
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discontent of the Athenian citizens in Cleon’s army, and their im- 
disgnised contempt for his. military qualities, goaded him into a 
movement up the Strymon, to recoimoitre Amphipolis from an 
eminence outside its wall. All seemed quiet within the city, and 
no defenders appeared upon the battlements; but Brasidas was 
preparing for a sally upon the enemy, thus lulled into a false 
security. Indications of his movements reached Cleon, who began 
a disorderly retreat. Brasidas looked over the city-wall upon the 
retiring masses, and, exclaiming that men who carried their spears 
and heads witli that wavering gait would never stand the shock of 
steady troops, he gave orders for the attack. The Athenians were 
completely surinised; Cleon lost ’■all pteshnee of mind and was 
among the first to fly, but he was overtaken and slain by a Tlira- 
cian p^ltast. Brasidas* was mortally wounded while pressing on 
the attack; but •his victory was complete, and not more than half 
the Athenian force returned to Eion. 

It has been dotfbled which was. tJie greater gain to Athens, the 
loss of her enemy’s general, or of jier own leader. Be the sarcasm 
upon Cleon just or unjust, it is certain that he and Brasidas wore 
equally opposed to peace, and their removal was a double step 
towWds its conclusion. Negpeiations, re-opened^ during the winter, 
under the auspices of Nioias and of the Spartan king Pleistoanax, 
led to the* conclusion of a Fifty Years’ Truce, on the basis of a 
mutual restitution of prisoners and. places captured during the 
war. Thus ended all the high pretensions of Sparta to redress the 
wrongs of her allies and to firee Greece from the empire of Athens; 
while the Athenian statesmen, in their eagerness for peace, sacri¬ 
ficed the most faithful of her allies, permitting the Thebans to 
retain Plataea, on the ground that it had been surrendered volun¬ 
tarily. Athens kept Nisaea, the port of Megara, and Anactorium, 
on the same ground (b.o. 421). 

Lots were drawn to decide the order in which the restitutioBS 
should be made, and Athens drew the favourable lot. But when 
the Spdrtans began to perform the terms, thdr envoy to Thrace 
met with^ such opposition 'from the Chalcidians as rendered the 
restitution of Amphipolis impractioahle; and the Athenians, on 
their part, retained the post of Pylos. 

The treaty ’nyw meanwhile deprived of the character of a general 
peace, by the discontent of the most powerful allies of Sparta. The 
Corinthians, Eleans, Megarians, and Bceotifns refused to satity 
the truce. Upon this, the Athenian envoys, who were still at 
.Sparta, formed a new treaty of defensive alliance with the Lacer 
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deemonians; but this hasty measure of the peace party failed to 
remove the dissatisfaction of their countrymen at the non-ftilfil> 
ment of the treaty by tlie allies of Sparta. The Corinthians, dis¬ 
appointed of those maritime objects which had made them so eager 
for the war, formed the scheme of a now iPeloponnesian confederacy, 
headed, as in anci^t times, by Argos, to counterbalance the 
influence alike of Athens and of Sparta. A congress was held at 
Corinth; and the Eleans, the Arcadians of Mantinea, and the 
Chalcidians of Thrace, at once joined the new league; but the 
Megarians and Boeotians kept aloof, and Tegea, the rival of Man- 
tinek, declared its determinati^ to stand by Sparta. Wo have 
not space to follow all the coo^licated intrigues that ensued 
between the leading states, and which ended in the Athenians 
being drawn into the Argive alliance by the cunning policy of 
Alcibiades (b.c. 420). ^ 

This man, whose extraordinary combination of brilliant qualities 
jvith reckless profligacy has made him one of the most prominent 
characters in history, now makes his appearance for the first time 
in politicfd life, having already dstonished antf fascinated his fel¬ 
low-citizens. He was about thirty years of ago, having been born 
about B.C. 450. His father, Clinias, claimed descent irom -the 
race of the hero JEacus, and on his' inother’s side he was con¬ 
nected with the AlcmsBonidae, and so with Pericles, wjio was his 
guardian. Xenophon records an amusing instance of Ms delight 
in sophistical arguments with the great statesman; and this intel¬ 
lectual wilfulness was united with ungovernable petulance and 
passion. From his boyhood he took pleasure in surprising the 
citizens of Athens by his capricious freaks; while his extreme 
beauty exposed him to solicitations of the kind at which we have 
previously felt compelled to allude as characteristic of the age. 
TTia natural, powers of mind, and his skill in all manly exercises, 
encouraged Lim to assert a superiority over his comrades, which he 
alBbsed by outrageous exhibitions of vanity and insolence, so that 
his enemies were as numerous as his admirers, and many scarcely 
knew themselves to which class they belonged. His great wealth 
enabled him to dazzle the people by a splendid ^travagance; and 
there was a fascination about his whole character, which shielded 
him fiom punishment; for it is remarkable that he was never pro¬ 
secuted by any of the numerous persons he had it(fared. per¬ 
forming the militarji& service of on Athenian citizen, he gained the 
highest reputation for courage. When only twenty years of age; 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Fotidsea (b.c. 432), where 
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he was severely wounded, while fighting in the front of the battle, 
and his life was saved by Socrates, to whom he repaid the service at 
the battle of Delium (b.c. 424). The warm attachment of the 
wayward youth to the great philosopher is a redeeming feattire 
in the character of Alcibiades; but the sentiment was neither 
strong nor lasting enough to have a permanent infiuence on his 
conduct. We have already given some account of the motives 
with which the young men of Athens attended the lessons of the 
sophists. Among them, Alcibiades heard Protagoras, Prodicus, 
and the rest; but he had the ig[iuckness to recognise the dialectic 
method of Socrates as the most powerful instrument of succeSsful 
speaking in the ecclesia and the courts^ ‘The acute philosophical 
discussions and the still nobler moml teaching of the master can¬ 
not but have exerted a gbod effect on Jus disciples, creating in them 
some taste for intellectual pleasurg, and setting vividly before them 
the claims of duty; and Xgnophon assures us that Alcibiades was 
thus ^the bcjtter for his intercourse with Socrates. But the partial 
effort of self-restraint soon disgusted a temper that had never 
known control; and Alcibiades b^ame a less frequent companion 
of Socrates, as soon as he had acquired the needful skill in dialec¬ 
tics. There were, not wanting those who thought they could trace 
in the wanton eccentricities "and splendid profusion of Alcibiades a 
subtle scl^eme for raising himself to the illegal power which his 
juide might prompt him to seize; and thus he appeared in public 
life already a mark for pofitical suspicion as well as private hatred. 
But the predominant feeling towards him seems to have been tliat 
vague admiration, which made him a popular favourite without 
securing him esteem and confidence. The higher classes, who 
pott^ him as a youth, and the people, who applauded him in the 
ecclesia, shared with him the responsibility of his crimes and 
follies; and from the very first, his position justified the opinion 
expressed near the close of his career by Aristophanes:—“ It is 
better not to rear a lion in the city; but if you rear hifii, you mflit 
submit to his behaviour.” * 

Entering upon public life at about the age of thirty, he soon 
proved that he added to his other qualities the unprincipled 
astuteness of Themistocles. His grandfather, who bore the same 
name, had been a warm opponent of the Pisistratids,'and had 
renojmced an ^^ld tie of hospitality with Sparta, as the pledge of 
his devotion to the democracy. With that party th» young Alci¬ 
biades was also naturally connected by his relationship to Pericles* 

Aristophanes, Frogs, w* 1432-S« This play was exhibited in A.c.s405< 
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Choosing his own course, however, he came forward supporter 
of the policy of Nicias, and a zealous philo-Laconian. By the 
kindnesses he showed to the Spartan prisoners fifom Sphacteria, ho 
tried to establish a claim for the renewal of the ancient relations 
of his family with Lacedasmon. But it was too much for the 
temper and policy of the Spartans to trust their interests to a 
dissolute youth; and the prisoners, on returning home, were 
unable or imwilling to fulfil the hopes of Alcibiades, who became 
forlJiwith an ardent supporter of the Argivc alliance. A joint 
embassy from Argos, Elis, and Mf^tinea appeared at Athens, at 
his 'suggestion; while the in alarm, hastened to send 

envoys to explain their ^yiegeift^^breaches of the truce, and to 
demand the restoration of Pylos. The Spartan envoys had already 
been introduced by Nicias to the Senate, and had made a favour¬ 
able impression by declaring ^at they came with full powers, 
when iUcibiades obtained a private ^interview with them, and 
persuaded them that their only hope of meeting <;he hostile temper 
of: the ecclesia, and avoiding the being forced into disgraceful 
.concessions, was by disowning the character of plenipotentiaries. 
If they followed his advice, he promised to advocate the restoration 
of Pylos. The envoys fell into the trap, and declared, to the asto¬ 
nishment of Nicias and the Senate, that their powers only extended 
to explanation and discussion. Amidst the outburst oif indigna¬ 
tion that ensued, Alcibiades rose up to denounce the perfidy of 
Lacedaemon, and proposed that the Argive ambassadors should be 
called in, and a treaty concluded with their state. The intemip- 
tion of the meeting, by some unfavourable omen, gave Nicias an 
02 >portunity of going to Sparta; but his negociation failed, and a 
treaty of alliance for a hundred years was concluded with* tlje 
Argive confederacy (b.c. 420). 

The truce, however, was still in force, and in the following 
summer the Athenians a])peared at the Olythpic festival^ for the 
ffHt time since the beginning of the war, on the invitation of their 
new allies, the Eleans. Their enemies looked forward with mali¬ 
cious hope to the sorry figure which their exhaustion through the 
war would compel theni to make. But Alcibiades resolved, not 
merely to save the credit of his countiy, but to exalt its splendour 
to a pitch,unknown before. The Theory^ or sacred embassy to the 
Olympian Jove, of which Alcibiades was a member,®was fom^hed 
at his expense with, golden sacrificing vessels and other magni¬ 
ficent appointsOfMats for the great profession. He himself entered 
seven fojir-horsed chariots for that race, in which the princes of 
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Thessaly, Sicily, and Gyrene had often been competitors, but never 
with so many chariots. He carried off both the first and second 
prizes j and having been twice crowned with the sacred olive, he 
gave a public banquet in a tent he had provided for the purpose. 
It is said that the Ionian allies of Athens lent their aid to this 
grand display in honour of the head of their race (b.o. 419). 

This ‘ exhibition of wealth and splendour seems to have been 
intended in part as a preface to the campaign which Alcibiades 
ratide the same year in Peloponnesus, but without any decisive 
results. In the following yeap,« the Spartans took the field in force 
under their king ^gis"; and, campaign of varied fortune, 

tlie steady discipline of their ^Qbaitxy, hfroke the power of the 
Argive confederacy at the decisive ^attth of Mantinea'(B.c. 418). 
An arjptocratic revolutihn, followed by a democratic counter-revo¬ 
lution, still further weakened Argps, and put an end to her pre¬ 
tensions to supremacy (B.c»4i7). In all these movements Athens 
took part ■vWth Ar^os, and an At^pnian force was present at the 
bqttle of Mnntinca; but the truce^ with Sparta remained nominally 
unbroken, though *the Athenians in Pylos continued to make 
incursions into Laconia, and the Laccdiemonians harassed the 
Athenian commerce by their privateers. 

The Athenians now took* the last and worst*step in their career 
of maritime empu'e by the conquest of Melos, one of the only two 
islands of tlie .ZEgasan which had not submitted to them, the othea 
being Thera. The population was purely Dorian r and there was 
no 2 >i’etext for the conqircst exc^t the power of effecting it. Ten 
years before, an attack upon the place had been repulsed, and it 
was now only taken after a siege of several months. In their rage 
at this resistance, the Athenians condemned the Melians to the fat% 
previously designed for the people of Mytilene. But in this case 
the senteiifce was fiilly executed: the adult males were |lut to the 
sword; the women and children were sold as slaves ; and the isl 
rej^eopled by a colony from Athens. This atrocious act, whiclflb 
said to have been proposed, or at least strenuously supported, by 
Alcibiades, proves his ascendancy at Athens to have, been as mis¬ 
chievous *as that of Cleon, or the worst of the demagogues. Ono 
chief motive of the outrage^—the humiliation of Sparta—was 
achieved by her not venturing to aid so faithful an aUy in her 
extremity (b.o? 416). 

Thucydides takes great pains to exhibit the des^ction of the. 
Melians as the crowning aqt of tyranny on the put of imperial 
Athens, before the retribution which befel her by n^ans of 
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the Sicilian expedition. To trace the causes of this event, we 
must glance hack at the state of Sicily during the preceding fifty 
years. We have seen that the splendid rule of the tyrants of the 
Gelonian dynasty, after the battle of Himera, was ended by 
popular revolutions in all the cities (about B.C. 465).* Those 
revolutions were 'not merely political. Property changed hands 
to a great extent; and citizens, who had been exiled or trans¬ 
planted by the tyrants, returned to their homes eager to avenge 
their wrongs. One ftuitful source of dissension was the disposal 
of the adherents of the exiled dynasty, who were at length settled 
partly in Messana, and partly at Camarina, near Syracuse. A 
period of great prosperity and hitelleetnal activity ensued, dis¬ 
turbed however by the remaii^s of the former dissensions, by the 
old feud of race between the Dorian and non-Dorian cities, and 
by the'relations of the Grecian states to the native Siceli, who 
rose up under their prince, Ducetiu% and were with difficulty 
subdued by Syracuse (about cB.c. 440). Theie was an eager 
rivalry between this leading stajbe and Agriggitxmi, the position 
of which gave it the command of an extensive trade with Carthage. 
Leontini, the native city of the sophist Gorgias, and the most 
anci^t colony in the island, after Naxos, would have disputed the 
precedence ; but it" was overshadowed by the proximity of Syra¬ 
cuse. As a Chalcidian colony, it was the more impatient of sub¬ 
jection to a Dorian state; aij.d this enmity between Syracuse and 
Leontini becanie the indirect cause of the ill-fated Athenian exi>o- 
dition. At the outbreak of the ll^loponnesian War, the Sicilian 
states were divided, like the rest of Greece, between the alliances 
of Sparta and Athens. We have seen that the former coupted 
on providing an effective navy by the aid of tlie Dorian states of 
Sicily; and that the latter were tempted by the Corcyrasans with 
the dazzling prospect of the conquest of the whole island. It was 
doubtless with especial reference to this scheme, that Pericles 
uttered his emphatic warnings against attempting new conquests 
during the war. The Sicilians, on their part, showed no disposi¬ 
tion to join in the,general conflict; but the Dorians, led by Syra¬ 
cuse, preferred the more immediate advantage of subduing the 
Ionian cities of Naxos, Catona, and Leontini; the latter were aided 
by CamaSma, whose new inhabitants were naturally hostile to the 
Syracusans; and the neighbouring Italian cities of '^Bhegium c,and 
Locri sided respectively with the lonians and the Dorians. The 
Syracusan league proved too strong for the other states. Leontini 

* CSiap. xiii. p. 434. 
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was blockaded by sea and land, and the lonians implored tihe aid 
of Athens by an embassy, at the head of which was the celebrated 
Gorgias (b.o. 427). The eloquence of the rhetorician proved too 
strong for the traditional policy of Pericles, who had been suc¬ 
ceeded, as we have seen, by politicians of very dijBfercnt views; 
and an expedition was sent out under Laches. This armament 
effected little beyond, the reduction of Messana and an alliance 
with the non-Hellenic city of Egesta; and a subsequent expedi¬ 
tion under Eurymedon and Sophocles alarmed the states of Sicily 
into a pacification, to ivhich the Athenian commanders assented, 
(b.c. 424). An aristocratic revolutioffi. at Leontini, aided by Syra¬ 
cuse, caused a new application to Athei)|^ by the expelled demo¬ 
cratic i)artyj but the peaceful policy of Nicias was now in the 
ascendant; the armistice preparatory to the Fifty Years’ Truce 
had begun; and>the ncgociations were not suffered to be imperilled 
by a new quarrel in Sicily ^Cb-C. 422). 

Six years latef, liowever, when j:ho truce was virtually broken, 
apd Alcibiades was at the height of his power, a fresh opening 
occurred in Sicily for his ambitious policy. The city of Egesta, 
in the west of tlie island, being hard pressed in a war with Selinus, 
sent an embassy-to Athens^ to represent the danger tliat, if the 
Dorians were allowed to reduce the whole island beneath their 
]JOwer, thi^y would at length bring their united force to the aid ot 
the Peloponnesians. The prudence,of Nicias obtained a commis* 
8 ion to be sent out, to see whether the Egestans had the ability of 
performing their jiromise, to bear the expenses of the war. The 
bare-faced imposture practised upon the envoys could hardly have 
succeeded, had not the Athenians been willing to be deceived; the 
Leontine exiles at Atliens added their entreaties to those of the 
Egestans; and the eager persuasions of Alcibiades, who now saw 
the oppoAunify of gratifying his ambition and recovering the 
wealth wasted by his profosion, and who held out the prospect of 
conquering Carthage as well as Sicily, prevailed over the opposi¬ 
tion of Nicias (b.c. 415). When, as a last means of deterring the 
people, Nicias urged the vast magnitude that the armament must 
have, thSir only answer was to take him at his word, and to. vote 
the largest force which he himself would say to be necessary, 
namely 100 triremes, instead of sixty, 6000 hoplites, add a pro¬ 
portionate number of light-armed troops. The command was 
given, with the fullest powers, to Nicias, Lamaqfius, and,Alci- 
\{iades, a choice which seemed at once to secure a prudent balance 
of power in the military operations, and to unite all pasties in,a 
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common responsibility. The efiEbrts made to equip *the armament 
with the utmost efficiency were equalled by the eagerness of all 
the citizens to bear a part in it; nor was the excitement confined 
to the military class. Merchants prepared to join the expedition, in 
the hope of large profits during its continuance, alid a vast opening 
for commerce from its success. The city and its ports resounded 
with the din of prei)aration, amidst which were heard the voices of 
the professional prophets chanting oracfies which chimed in with 
the universal confidence of success.' To all this animation the 
strangest contrast is famished by the apathy of Sparta. 

In the midst of the excitement, all Athens was startled by a 
strange and alarming incident, which still foAns one of the inso¬ 
luble problems of history,—^the mutpi^on of the Hermee. It was 
an ancient religious custom to mhiil^boun^ries by stones sacred 
to the deities, and especially to. Hermes (Mercui^'), the god who 
was supposed to preside over ordinary intercourse and traffic. As 
art advanced, these stones were.shaped into quadrangular pillars, 
surmounted by a bust of the god, and sculptured with certain 
other emblems.* They were set up, not only to mark the boun¬ 
daries of fields, but as milestones along the roads, at the inter¬ 
section of cross wa,ys, in the markeia, and in front of temples, 
porticoes, and private houses. They were especially numerous in 
Athens and throughout the roads of Attica, where the tyrant 
Hipparchus set up many Hermee, inscribed with moral sentiments, 
such as, 

Hipparchus’ monumeut Think juatly as you waHt.” 

“ Hi2)parchus’ monument:—Ho not deceive thy friend.” 

The horror of the Athenians, when, upon rising on a morning in 
May, they found the Hermaa throughout the city mutilated into 
shapeless blocks, has been well compared by Mr. (jlrhte to the 
excitement of a Spanish or Italian town on finding that, all the 
images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same night; 
but the historian only offers this as ** a very inadequate parallel 
to what was now felt at Athens, where religious associations and 
persons were far more intimately allied with all the proceedings of 
eveiy-day life. It would seem that the town had become as it 
were goffiess; that the streets, the market-place, the porticoes, 
were robbed of their divine protectors ; and, what was worse still, 
that these prdl^tors; having been grossly insulted, carried away 
with them alienated sentiments, wrathftil and vindictive instead of 
* Spocimeus may be seeu in the Britisb Mueeuiu. 
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tutelary and sympathizing.”* The elation of hope was suddenly 
struck down into deep despondency concerning the fate of the 
expedition; and the natural explanation would be that the act 
was contrived hy the opponents with this very view. If so, their 
plot was most skilfully laid to turn suspicion in the .opposite 
direction, and to effect the ruin of Alcibiades. His ■ lawless 
character was but the type of a spirit which pervaded the clubs 
of insolent young men, who alone seemed capable of such a deed. 
When a commission of enquiry was appointed, and evidence 
invited from every quarter, it was no wonder that witnesses came 
forward to depose to previous acts of sacrilegious outrage; espe¬ 
cially under a law which permitted the, examination of slaves by 
torture. On such evidenc6j' Aloib^ules was publicly charged in 
t lie eqplcsia with having pro0Kied the Elcusinian Mysteries in a 
l)rivate house; aind the accuser w^nt on, though without a shadow 
of jiroof, to charge liim with the mutilation of the Hermrn, as part 
of a plot Tor subi^erting the deBqperacy. Alcibiades denied the 
chaigo, and dema5‘dcd an instant trial; but his enemies preferred 
to keej} the accusation hanging over him during his absence. 
Meanwhile, in si)ite of the evil omen, all the prejavrations had 
been comjilcted, and the Expedition set sail from Piraeus, amidst 
religious solemnities so imposing, and a concourse of spectators so 
vast, as had never before attended the departure of a Greek arma¬ 
ment. The animation of the scene ^was increased, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the sailors found vent, in a race of all the triremes as far 
us ..®giua; but, in the language of the Greek religion, Jove turned 
aside all their prayers into thin air. 

T^hc island of Corcyra was the appointed rendezvous for the 
fleets of Atliens and her allies; and the whole armament sailed 
thence for the coast of Italy in July, b.c. 415. They were ill 
received By the cities of Magna Greecia; and at Hhegium, which 
they made their first station, they received news of the inability of 
Egesta to perform its promises. The objects of tlie expedition had 
been to protect Egesta, to restore the Leontinian exiles, and in 
general to make a war of conquest upon the Dorian states of 
Sicily} but no plan of operations had yet been formed. The evils 
of a divided command became at once apparent. The straight¬ 
forward soldier Lamachus could not prevail on his colleagues to 
make an immediate attack on Syracuse, where the patriotic warn¬ 
ings of Hermocrates had been scorned by the democratic party, 
pnd the city was almost destitute of defence. Nicias woulu have 

* Giote, Biiltory of Greece, vol. vii. p. 231. 
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been content with obtaining terms from Sclinus. in favour of 
Egesta; and Alcibiades advised negociations to unite Messana* 
and thp other Chalcidian cities in a great league against Syracuse 
and Selinus. T h is plan was followed, with imperfect success, 
Naxos alone joining the Athenians, who obtained a greater advan¬ 
tage in the surprise of Catana,t which became their head-quarters. 
Hero they received bad news of the progress of affairs at home. 
The orator Andocides, a young man only second to Alcibiades in 
ability and evil reputation, had made a disclosure which, true or 
false, satisfied the public indignation with the execution of the 
j)ers6ns he had denoimced for the mutilation jof the Hennas. But 
the other charge against ^Alcibiades, of profaning the mysteries, 
liad been pressed so successfr^y that the state galley called the 

Salaminian ” now came out to conduct Rim home to stand his 
trial, but with permission for him to sail in his own trireme. On 
reaching Thurii, in Italy, he made hi% escape, doubtless judging 
that all the lajcumulated charges which wo^d "how be produced 
against him would prove his ruin. He was condemned to death 
in his absence, and his property was confiscated^—a sentence which 
expressed the just indignation of the people, but which was pro¬ 
cured by his enemies through the basest^cans. -On receiving the 
news, he exclaimed: I shall show them that I am alive.” He 
carried to Lacedeemon a knowledge of tlio best means ofoattacking 
Athens, and an ability to stimulate the natural Spartan slowness, 
which were worth more than an army to the Peloponnesians. 

His departure cast a damp over the armament, where ho had 
many friehds, especially among the allies, and where the inspira¬ 
tion of his energy must have been sorely missed. Nicias revolted 
to his own plans, and while he wasted time on the north-western 
coast, the Syracusans not only completed their preparations, but 
gained such confidence as to insult the Athenians in their camp at 
Catena. Nicias was now shamed into action; and, when ^us 
roused, he was not wanting in military skill. Having enticed the 
Syracusans out to attack Catena, he sailed into the Great Harbour, 
on the south of the city, and fortified his camp near the mouth of 
the river Anapus, which runs into the harbour. Here he gained a 
victory over the army of Syracuse, and then retired into winter 
quarters at Naxos, to await reinforcements from Athens and the 
allies in Sicily (b.c. 415). ' ^ 

• Thf capture .Messana ly the Athenians has been mentioned above, but it waa 
now no longer in their hands. , 

+ This city (now Catania) was on the eastern coast, near the foot of Etna. 
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The winter jwas spent at Syracuse in throwing up new defences, 
while envoys were isent to Corinth, the motiier city, as well as to 
Sparta, to solicit aid. And now the revenge of Alcibiades began 
to work. He prevailed on the Spartans to send an army to Syra¬ 
cuse under Gylippus; while he recommended a new method of 
carrying on the war at home, the effect of which we shall soon see. 
In tiie spring of B.o. 414, Nicias and Lamachus invested Syracuse. 
The siege that followed is one of the most memorable in history 
for the efforts of the defenders,, the sufferings and final fate of the 
assailants, and ibe political magnitude of the result; but for its 
long and intricate details we must refer the reader to the s|>ecial 
liistories of Greece. At first tdl went^’wfell with the Athenians, 
who completed their circumvallaticj^, eaccept at one point, defeated 
the Syracusans in contests for certain posts, and established their 
fleet in the Gaeat Harbour, so ^at the besieged began to sound 
Nicias respecting terms. • Satisfied with so much success, Nicias 
was content to Vait for the surrender of the city. The bolder 
qpunsels of Lamachus had been^ lost to the army by his death in 
one of the early attacks on the Syracusan outposts. 

Such was the position of affairs when Gylippus arrived at Himera 
with only two Oorintliian' and two Lacedaemonian ships. He soon 
raised an army of 3000 men, and entered Syracuse unopposed by 
Nicias, announcing himself as the forerunner of a larger force from 
Sparta. His insulting message to the Athenians, offering them a 
five days’ truce to evacuate the island, indicated the spirit he was 
likely to infuse into the besieged; and his vigorous operations 
soon determined tlie neutrad cities of Sicily to espouse the cause of 
Syracuse. His attacks on the Athenian lines, and his counter¬ 
works, broke up their blockade; and the arrival of thirty triremes 
from Corinth and her allies enabled him to dispute the mastery«of 
tlie sea. * In the end, Nicias retired to the headland of Plemmy- 
rium, Qn the southern side of the Great Harbour,- where he was 
as much besieged as a besieger. He sent to Athens an urgent 
demand for the dispatch of reinforcements under a new general, as 
his health and spirits were utterly broken down. A new expedi¬ 
tion wiCs prepared, under Demosthenes and Etuymedon, but the 
people insisted on retaining Nicias in his command (b.c. 414). 

Under these circumstances it was mere affectation to fegard the 
Fifty Years’ ^Cruce as any longer in force; and in the spring of 
B.C. 413 it was formally ended by the renewed •Lacedsemonian 
invasion of Attica, under the king Agis. But, unlike former 
invasions, this was no mere incursion for -ravaging th^ county. 
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By the advice of Alcibiades, a permanent fortified station wtis 
established at Decelea, a village on the ridge Mount Fames, 
about fourteen miles north of Athens. The Lacedaemonian gar¬ 
rison were always ready to sally forth to ravage the plain of 
Athens; and, among innumerable other annoyances, a constant 
refuge was provided for the fugitive slaves. Supplies were cut off 
from the city, which was now placeddn a- permanent state of siege 
on the land side; and scarcity was aeon felt within the walls. Of 
all imaginable plans, this was the best fitted to wear out the 
Athenians into submission. 

Bdt all this could not turn aside the Athenians from their great 
scheme of conquest. They not only sent out to Sicily a fleet of 
75 triremes, with 5000 hoplit^ and a correi^onding light-armed 
force, but they spared 30 trirOTies more to ravage the coasts of 
Laconia. At Syracuse, meanwhile, their affairs seamed desperate. 
They had lost their fortified station at Flcmmyrium, with most of 
their stores and provisions ; thpy had sufl£ered ‘ tiie disgrace of a 
naval defeat; and now they were reduced to a fortified camj) at 
the innermost part of the great harbour, where their ships were 
hauled up on the beach. It was but a deceitful hope that raised 
their spirits, when the splendid armament of Demosthenes sailed 
into the Great Harbour. The new general was foiled in his attempte 
to retake the suburb of Epipolse, on the heights commanding the 
city on the land side. Reduced again to inaction, and with sick¬ 
ness breaking out among the troops, he saw that a retreat had 
become inevitable ; and he proposcid to use the splendid force that 
still remained in expelling the Lacedaemonians from their new 
position in Attica. But Nicias did not dare to return to Athpns 
unsuccessful. His colleague at last prevailed upon him to extricate 
thn armament from the Great Harbour, and take up a new posi¬ 
tion at Catano. Q?he fleet was ready to sail on the following morn¬ 
ing, when the* superstition of Nicias was alarmed by an eclipse of 
the moon, and the soothsayers bade him postpone the departure 
for a month (b.c. 413, August 27). Meanwhile Gylippns attacked 
the Athenians both by land and sea. He was again -victorious in 
the naval engagement, and the general Eurymedon was slain. 
The Syracusans now blockaded the mouth of the harbour, and 
Nicias gathered his whole fleet, iStill numbering 110 |hipB, to force 
the passage. The Syracusans had only 76 triremes; but to these 
were added a iiTiml^i* of small vessels, manned by youHg men of 
the b^t families, like the Danish floating batteries at the battlq 
of Copei^agen. The Great Harbour of Syracuse is about five 
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miles in circuit; and within this space the two Aeets joined battle 
in full sight of the people of Syracuse and the land force of the 
Athenians. The Conflict was such as might have been expected 
from those who fought, on the one side for liberty, on the other 
for safety and the last hope of eminre. When at last the Athe¬ 
nians began to retire towards the shore, no deity appeared, as 
at Salamis, to upbraid their retreat and reanimate them to new 
efibrts; but a despairing cry arose from the soldiers on the shore, 
some of whom rushed into the water to aid in saving the ships. 
With their force reduced to 60 vessels, the generals would still 
have made one more effort to break out, but the crews refdsed; 
and it only remained to abandon' the sl^i^ and draw off the land 
forces to some friendly city, while, the Syracusans were occupied 
with jsejoicings for thefr victory, and with a feast of Hercules. A 
stratagem of Hermocrates induced Nicias to postpone the departure 
till the next day; when a retreat began, as disastrous as any that 
histoiy records. Uhe twp generals Jiaving been compelled to divide 
tUeir forces, Demosthenes was first surrounded by the pursuers, 
and surrendered after a brave resistance, with 6000 men. Nicias 
continued his retreat, pursued by Gylippus, tUl he reached the 
river Asinarus, in the attempt to cross which the army became 
a confused struggling mass, and Nicias had no choice but to 
surreuden* Only a few stragglers escaped to Cataua. The sur¬ 
vivors, who did not exceed 10,000 men out of 40,000, were crowded 
together in the quarries about the city', with no shelter from the 
burning sun and cold nights of autumn, supplied with only half of 
a slave’s rations of bread, and half a pint of water for eveiy man 
cacji day. The sick and wounded soon died, and their unburied 
bodies ^led the pits of the quarries with stench and disease; till, 
after seventy days, the Syracusans, who had at first come daily to 
the quarfies, with their wives and children, to gloat over the 
sufferings of the captives, were driven by regard to their own 
safety to remove all except the native Athenians and the Greeks 
who had joined them from the Italian and Sic^an cities. While 
these remained to work in the pits, which we may suppose to have 
been cl&ired of some of their horrorS) the survivors were sold as 
slaves. Many captives of both classes would doubtless tdtimately 
be admitted to ransom; and their fate is gilded by a ih.y of that 
light which tfie gentler arts have often shed oVet the passions of war. 

• • 

, * Tlie silrreador vroa probably made abodt twenty-four nf twenty-five days after 
•tbo eclipse of August 27, that is, on the 2l8t or 22nd of September. (See UrotU, 
lliMoru of Greece, vol. vii. p. 47», with his remarks on the earlier date flf Clinton.) 
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The popularity of Euripides, then at its height, svas almost as 
great in Sicily as at Athens; and the poet is said to have lived to 
receive the thanks of many of the. returned prisoners for the kind¬ 
ness they had obtained from their masters through being able to 
recite scenes and passages from his dramas. Nicias and Demos¬ 
thenes were both condemned to death by the council of the Syra¬ 
cusans and their allies,—a mcasm’e urged especially by the Corin¬ 
thians, in opposition both to Hermocratcs, who wished to spare 
them, and to Gylippus, who would gladly have carried to Sparta 
the great enemy who had fortified Pylos, and the friend who had 
always pleaded for peace. Their bo^es were exposed before tlic 
gates of Syracuse; and'when a monument was erected at Athens 
to the memory of those who h^ fallen in the expedition, it was 
inscribed with the name of Demosthenes, while that of Nicias was 
omitted. The energy and courage he displayed*in the retreat, 
though suffering from an incurable malady, were not deemed a 
sufficient atonement for the irresolution iyhich‘fuined ‘'the enter¬ 
prise from the first. The calm judgment of history on the general 
ought neither to be blinded by the virtues of the man, nor to with¬ 
hold its admiration from those virtues and its pity from his fate. 

As the expedition to Sicily was the greatest military effort ever 
made by a Grecian power, so its destruction was the heaviest blow 
short of destruction that any Greek state had ever* suffered. 
Combined with the constant pressure from the garrison in Decelca, 
it was decisive of the issue of the war, the last nine years of which 
(b. c. 413—404) were occupied with the brilliant but unavailing 
efforts of the Affienians to retrieve the disaster. "Worse even than 
the consumption of their resources in men, ships, and money, jvas 
the loss of their naval prestige; and that not in Sicily alone, for 
a Corinthian fleet had lately fought a drawn battle with them 
near Naupactus. There remained, however, to Athens her elasti¬ 
city of spirit, which soon rebounded from the first blow of the fatal 
news. While the people were occupied with measures for defending 
the city, providing a new fleet, and repairing the embarrassment of 
the finances, a fresh calamity was aunotmoed, in the revolt of 
Chios, hitherto the most faithful of the allies (b. o. 412).' 

The news of the Sicilian disaster had been received in Persia as 
a signal fbr a great effort to overthrow the empire ^of Athens in 
Asia Minor; and the satraps of that country b^an now to take a 
prominent part? in the affairs of Greece. The most powerful of 
these was Tissapherhes, the satrap of Ionia and the south-westerh, 
coast; and next to him, Phamabazus, who governed the coimtry 
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near the HellQppont. During the winter, both sent embassies to 
Sparta, whore envoys appeared also from Chios, Lesbos, Duboea, 
and other subject allies of Athens, seeking encouragement to 
revolt. Their appeal was eagerly supported by Alcibiades, who 
prevailed on the Lacedaemonians to begin operations at Chios. 
While their armament was preparing, he himself sailed witii the 
advanced squadron under Chalcideus to Chios, where his presence 
was the signal for revolt. Erythrae, dazomenae, Teos, Miletus, 
and the island of Lesbos were led by the energy of Alcibiades to 
follow the example; while Chalcideus made a treaty with Tissa- 
phernes, promising the restoration to Persia, not only oP the 
Greek cities in Asia, but of all the territory the king had ever 
held in Greece, and placed Miletus in his hands as an earnest. 
Thus jtlid the SpartanS complete file shameful alliance with the 
common cnem;^ which they had gontemplated from the beginning 
of the war. The combiinpd revolt of the Asiatic Greeks from 
Athens wfts only 'prevented by ^e fidelity of Samos; but the 
.^theuiaus had now to contend with the whole force of Sparta, 
supported by Tis^phemes, in \;he waters which she had long 
regarded as her own. From this first peril she was extricated by 
heV own energy and the jealousies of her foes. 

As soon as the news of the revolt of - Chios Veached Athens, the 
1000 talynts, set aside by Pericles as a sacred reserve, were 
devoted to the emergency,* and a fleet was sent out to Samos as 
the head-quarters. Lesbos and CTazomenae were soon recovered, 
the Chians were defeated, and a victory was gained over the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians at Miletus. The fresh Lacedsemonian fleets, which 
appeared on the coast of Asia, were occupied less in supporting 
the revolt than in iiressing Tissaphemes to modify the late treaty, 
till the satrg.p and his new allies became mutually disgusted. 
This result was owing chiefly to the restless .intriguer, who seemed 
created to be in turn the evil genius of all who trusted him. 

It was in the nature of things tliat the popularity of Alcibiades 
at Sparta should be short-lived. The volatile Athenian tempera¬ 
ment, exaggerated in him to-the highest pitcli, would have been 
disgusting chough to the Spartan gravity, even if the reckless 
voluptuary had been able to control his actual profligacy. Instead 
of this, he chose for his victim the wife of Agis himself, and so 
ma^e the ki ng his relentless enemy. Meanwhile, the people began 
to ascribe their want of success on the coast ef Asia to the 
jtreachery of Alcibiades ; and Agis procured a* decision *of the 

• See p. 496. 
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Ephors to send out ins tractions for Ms death. He .was warned in 
time to escape to Tissaphernes, on whom he urged it as the interest 
of Persia not to give a decisive superiority to either of the con¬ 
tending parties. Tissaphernes was induced to keep the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet inactive, first on various pretexts, and then by bribing 
the Spartan commander; but, when Alcibiades tried to persuade 
him to make a treaty with Athens, the satrap remained faithful to 
his neutral policy. 

Alcibiades seems now to have satisfied his resentment against 
Athens, and to have convinced himself that his native state was 
the best field for his ambition. Failing to secure the aid of 
Tissaphernes, he opened negociations with the Atthenian com¬ 
manders at Samos, offering the alliance of Persia as the price of 
his restoration. He proposed^ as an essential condition of aid 
from Persia, that the democratic government sjionld be over¬ 
thrown at Athens, where the recent disiwters had encouraged the 
aristocratic i^arfy to prepare for a revolution. 'TSie discovery that 
Alcibiades was unable to perform his promises on behalf of Tissa- 
phemes came too _ late to stay tKe intrigue at Atliens. The clubs 
paved the way by indirect attacks on the constitution as unsuited 
to the present exigencies of tlie state; while private assassinations 
spread terror through the democratic pa!rty. An irregular ecclesia 
adopted a new constitution, which vested the whole po\yer of the 
state in a body of Four Hundred, subject to no other check than 
that supplied by the convocation of five thousand citizens, of their 
own selection, at such times and in such manner as they chose. 
The Five Thotjsand were, in fact, a mere pretence of popular 
government, added to the despotism of the Four Hundred. The 
principal leaders in the revolution were Pisander and the orator 
Antiphon (b.c. 411). 

When the news of the revolution reached Samos, the army, 
convoked by ThrasybultM and Thrasyllus, took an oath to maintain 
the democracy, and constituted themselves as an ecclesia, in place 
of'the popular assembly that no longer existed at Athens. Thus 
the two parties formed, as it were, -two republics on the opposite 
shores of the ABgaean, and a conflict for the mastery seemed immi¬ 
nent. The army at Samos was tempted by the weight which 
Alcibiades* could throw into their scale through his own ability and 
the alliance of Tissaphernes. Distrust was stiU strong,*however, ^.nd 
it was not without reluctance that the military ecclesia passed the 
vote fot his recal and for his appointment as one of the generals. 
The envoys of the Four Hundred were sent back to Athens with d 
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demand for the restoration of the old Senate of Five Hundred, to 
govern in conjunction with the Assembly of Five Thousand. The 
tyranny of the Four Hundred had by this time deprived them of 
all popular support, and dissensions had arisen between the extreme 
and the more moderate party among themselves, the former headed 
by the orator Antiphon, the latter by Theramenes, whose unprin¬ 
cipled policy gained him the nickname otBiiskin —a boot that fitted 
either foot. The news from Samos impelled each party to consult 
its own safety. The violent faction sought tlie support of Sparta, 
and offered to put Piraeus in her hands. While the Spartans 
prepared an exj)edition with their accustomed slowness, the demo¬ 
cratic party mot in arms at Piraeus, where their strength lay in 
the maritime population, reconstituted bhe ecclesia, and adjourned 
to Athens. An attempt of the Tbur Hundred to negociate was 
in terrain ted by» the approach of the Lacedaemonian fieet, which, 
finding Piraeus guarded, bore uplfor Eubcea. An Athenian fieet, 
manned and launched in haste, was utterly defeated, and the 
island was lost to Athens. T^Oe the L^edaemonians again 
neglected to follow up their sucCess by blockading the shores of 
Attica, and supporting their party in the city, the aristocrats were 
loft at *the mcr<jy of the indignant people. The popular ecclesia 
was restored, but on the^ bUsis of the new body of Five Thousand, 
in which every citizen able to furnish himself with a full stand of 
arms an<f armour might be enrolled; but the restriction was soon 
neglected, and the citizenship becanfis universal as before. The old 
magistracies and forms of government were revived; but the pay¬ 
ment for attendance in tlie courts remained abolished. The Four 
Hundred, after a reign of only four months, were deposed and 
condemned to death, with the forfeiture of their goods and the 
demolition of their houses. Most of them made their escape; 
among the few executed was the orator Antiphon, whose magnifi¬ 
cent speech at his trial delighted the dicasts, without averting his 
fate.' Lastly, a vote was passed for the recal of Alcibiades to 
Athens (b.o. 411). 

It seemed as if Alcibiades were now animated by a nobler spirit 
than hia selfish and unprincipled versatility. Bestored to his 
position in the state, and virtually placed at its head, he would 
not return till he coidd bring with him a wortliy peace-offering of 
victory. He %aw that the contest must be fought out between the 
fieets on the shores of Asia; for -the possesion of Decelea and 
Eubcea by the enemy, however distressing, tltreatened no imme¬ 
diate danger to Athens. On ihe otl^r hand, the Lacedeemonians 
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were at length aroused, very much tlirough his own teaching, to 
the importance of naval operations. Since the catastrophe in 
Sicily, their fleets were superior in number to those of Athens, and 
not inferior in tactics and discipline. They had also established the 
new annual office of Admiral \NauarcJms), free fr'om the control 
of the Ephors, to which the kings were subject, and resembling in 
power that of the Athenian General {Strategus). 

Distrust of the vacillating policy of Tissapherncs had caused the 
Spartan admiral, Mindarus, to form closer relations with Pharna- 
bazus, and to transfer his operations to the Hellespont and Pro¬ 
pontis. His defeat by the Athenians under Thrasyllus, near the 
promontory of Cynossema (the Dog's Monument) * in the straits, 
was followed by the surrender of CS'zicus to Athens ; and he was 
again defeated by Alcibiades near Abydos.- The Athenian’s wily 
course was nearly cut short in the following wintei;, when, visiting 
Tissaphernes as if he were still a fr’iend, he was cast into prison at 
Sardis. He contrived to effect his escape, and reached titie Helles¬ 
pont at the critical moment when Mindarus and Pharnabazus were 
besieging Cyzicus by sea and land. His masttt-ly tactics with tlie 
fleet gained a great victory, both by sea and land, in which Min¬ 
darus was slain, and his Secretary (the Spartan name for the 
second in command) described the resnlt in this laconic despatch 
to the Ephors:—“ Our luck is gone : Mindarus is slain tlie men 
are starving : we know not what to do.” (b.c. 410.) 

The battle of Cyzicus made the Athenians masters of the Helles¬ 
pont, the Propontis, and the Bosporus, so that Athens again 
received her supplies of com from the Euxine. The Spartans made 
overtures for peace, which were rejected by the Athenians tmder 
the influence of a new demagogue, Cleojdion the lamp-maker. 
Pharnabazus gave active help 'to his allies in Asia, especially in 
defending Chalcedon, which was besieged by Alcibiades. The 
famous Hermocrates, who commanded the Syracusan contingent of 
the PeloxKtnnesian fleet, aided the Ephesians in defeating the 
Athenians under Thrasyllus; and, in this year, the garrison of 
Pylos at length shrrandered to the Lacedeemonians (b.c. 409). 
But these successes were fully counterbalanced by the pragress of 
Alcibiades on the Bosporus, which was crowned by the capture 
of Byzantium towards the close of B.c. 408. In the following 
spring Alcibiades returned to Athens in triumph. Hb was received 
with a public uselcomq worthy of the saviour of the state, but many 

• ‘ ‘ * . 

* Th« mound was supposed to mark the tomb of Hecubii, the queen of Fi-iam^ 

'4ho uraa iisbled to have been tranaforfied into a dog. 
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a recollection of private and public injury was working secretly in 
the minds of his fellow-citizens. He was appointed sole com¬ 
mander of a new armament of 100 triremes, 1600 hoplites, and 
150 cavalry; but he delayed his departure till September, in order 
to celebrate with the greatest pomp those Eleusinian Mysteries 
which he had been charged with profaning. With his whole force, 
he escorted the sacred procession along the road from Athens to 
Eleusis, over the Thriasian plain, which they had not dared to 
cross since the Lacedaemonians had occupied Decel'ea. Ikuly it is 
one of the strangest scenes of history;—an exiled statesman re¬ 
turning to his native city, from the suppression of a revolt he had 
himself instigated, victorious over the enepay he himself had aided, 
celebrating the great festival which he had been found guilty of 
profaning, in despite o£the garrison which had been planted in the 
counfty by his own advice. Still stranger is it, when viewed in 
contrast with the fate to which h5 was hastening back. 

During .the supuncr he had spent at Athens, the state of afiairs 
in Asia was entirely changed. The king of Persia (Darius IL, 
shrnamed Nothus^ had resolved mo loimer to allow the satraps to 
indulge their caprice, but to take an active part against the Athe¬ 
nians, his hereditary enemies. Darius had two sons, Artaxerxes 
and Cyrus. The latter, who was the favourite, of his mother Pary- 
satis, was of an enthusiastic, generous, and ambitious temperament, 
and full df eagerness to emulate the great ancestor whose name he 
bore. He cherished the desire of vengeance on the Athenians like 
a true Persian; and with such feelings he was sent to govern the 
satrapies of Lydia, the Greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia, with the 
supreme command of the forces in the west. Arriving at Sardis 
in the spring of b.c. 407, he at once entered into communication 
with the new admiral Lysander, the most able commander whom 
Sparta h^d yet sent forth to the war. Inferior to Brasidas and 
Gylippus in generous enthusiasm, he owed it perhaps to his birth 
below the rank of full citizenship, that he was free from the Spar¬ 
tan narrowness of view and slowness of resolution. Free also from 
the Spartan vice of corruption, and above the seductions of pleasure, 
he was restrained by no scruples of humanity or good faith in pur¬ 
suing power for his country and glory for himself An interview 
at Sardis satisfied Cyrus and Lysander that they could rely upon 
each other; and measures were concerted for carrying on the war 
with the help of Persian gold. Al cibiades now found himself 
compelled to raise elsewhere the resources which he had hoped for 
from Tissaphemes. His exactions from the subject states, his 
von I. Hx 
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dissolute conduct, and his inaction; disgusted both the allies and 
his own army; and, above all, the prestige of success was damaged 
by the defeat and death of his lieutenant Antiochus, who fought 
the Peloponnesian fleet off Notium during his temporary absence. 
The distrust, which had not ceased when his old offences were for¬ 
given, broke out afresh at Athens, and he was once more driven 
into exile. He was replaced in the command by ten generals, of 
whom Conon was the chief, while Lysander was succeeded, at the 
expiration of his year’s service as admiral by Callicratidas, a blunt 
Spartan of the old school. Hampered by the jealousy of Lysander, 
and receiving but faint support from Cyrus, Callicratidas yet suc¬ 
ceeded, by his own energy, in reinforcing his fleet from Miletus and 
Chios; and then, sailing 4o Lesbos, he took Methymna, and laid 
siege to Mytilene, where the inferior fleet of cConon narrowly escaped 
capture. By immense exertions, a new armament was sent out 
from Athens, and the ten gencrkls found themselves in command 
of 150 ships at Samos, whence they s^tOed to JJje group of islets 
ctilled Arginusee, opposite the s6ujh-eastern coast of Lesbos. Here 
one of the greatest sea-fights of* the whole wnl^ ended in the tothl 
defeat of the Peloponnesitms, with the loss of 77 vessels and the’ir 
admiral Callicratidas. We cannot stay to relate the cruel injustice 
with which the Atljenians sullied their.victory by the execution of 
six of the ten generals on the charge of not-making sufBicient efforts 
to save the crews from the Athenian wrecks (b.c. 406). “This year 
is memorable in literary history for the deaths of Sophocles and 
Euripides, events which gave occasion for the masterly criticism of 
the Athenian tragedians, which Aristophanes brought out the next 
year under a comic guise, in his play of the Frogs. 

The victory of Arginusep was the last ray of glory which»tho 
setting sim of Athenian empire threw upon its arms. The 
Spartans were induced, by the cotaimon interest and the urgency 
of Cyrus, to restore the command to Lysander, though not with 
the title of admiraL Evading^ the superior force of Conon, he 
laid siege to Lampsaens on the Hellespont. The city fell b^ore 
the arrival of the Athenian fleet, which took up a most unfavour¬ 
able position on the exposed beach of .^gospotami (the Goat’s 
Hiver). Failing to draw out the wary Lacedaemonian from his 
stronger station, the Athenians began to regard bim with con¬ 
tempt. I)iscipline was relaxed, and the men strayed from their 
ships. In vain did Aloibiades, who was residing near the spot, 
warn ,the comlpan^ets, while Lysander watched his opportuni^. 
It came on the fifth day, when the Athenians had left their shipe 
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SO deserted, thftt Lysander had only to cross the strait in order to 
make himself master, almost without resistance, of the Athenian 
navy, numbering 180 vessels, of which scarcely a dozen escaped. 
The prisoners, amounting to nearly 4000, were put to death by 
Lysander. The battle of ^gospotami, which virtually decided 
the war, was fought in September, B.O. 405. In November, 
Lysa^er appeared at j®gina, having in the meantime received 
the submission of all the Athenian allies, except Samos; and 
while he blockaded Piraeus, the Peloponnesian army under Agis 
invested Athens on the land side. After a siege of four months, 
the city was driven by famine to surrender at discre1:ion. 
Tlie allies who had met at Sparta tw^t^-seven years before, to 
take counsel for the overthrow of ^er empire, reassembled, their 
work ^at length acconf^lished, to decide upon her fate. Her 
implacable enemies, the Theb^as and Corinthians, proposed 
notliing less than that thg city should be razed to the ground, 
and her pefbple sftRi as slaves, l^ut the Spartans, with all their 
faults, still cherished^the spirit of Hellenic patriotism, and refused 
la forget the day^ of Salamis and Plataea. They were content 
with terms which would, as they supposed, disable Athens from 
again becoming their rival, and reduce her, imder an aristSfcratic 
government, to the rank of a subject member of their alliance. 
The Long.Walls and the fortifications of the Pirseus were to bo 
demolished ; all foreign possessions, beyond the confines of Attica 
itself, were to be resigned; the navy was to be surrendered, with 
the exception of twelve sail; all C 2 ^es were to be restored; and 
Athens was to become the ally of Sparta. No words could 
descriljp the humiliation of Athens like- the simple fact, that her 
people received such terms as these with joy. 

The execution of the sentence was entrusted to lysander, who 
sailed into^Piraeus with his fleet in the month of March, B.o. 404, 
and kept possession of the city and ports till the fortifications, 
dohks', and arsenals were demolished. The work proceeded amidst 
a display of insensate joy, as short-sighted on the part of the 
victors, as it was ruthlessly insulting to the “vanquished. The 
walls folk to the sound of flutes and amidst the. performances of 
dancers crowned with garlands; and, as the efforts of the work¬ 
men threw down mass after mass of the solid masonry, the 
Peloj)onnesianfi exulted in the belief that freedom began for 
Greece that day. Far better would it have beeuf as the orator 
Lysias said, “ for Greece to have shorn her hair* on the fall of 
Athens, and mourned at the tQmb.of her heroes, as over the 
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sepulchre of liberty itself: ” for Athens had been her intellectual 
light and liberty, and the well-spring of her freedom, in spite of 
her abuses of the sacred gift. These abuses were fully punished 
by the loss of her power and the humiliation of her pride ; but no 
proud insulting foe could rob her, even in that hour, of her past 
glorieB, or of her lasting empire—^the intellectual supremacy of 
the world. The shores of Salamis lay unchanged in face|pf the 
scene of rain, and the monuments .of the Acropolis looked calmly 
down on the commotion; the plays of ADsch^dus, Sophocles, and 
Aristophanes were siill acted; Socrates still taught, and Plate 
wrote; the highest fruits of philosophy and eloquence awaited 
their maturity in coming years; and even when all Greece had 
shared the rain which fell that day on the Athenian empire, and 
the liberty which the Hellenic states had sacrificed by their dissen¬ 
sions had been surrendered to t^e power of Borne, the intellectual 
supremacy of Athens widened with tl^e power of her conqueror, 
till she became no longer the geat of arts and detters'for Greece, 
but the University of the World? 

Meanwhile, though she never regained her former empire, she 
was not doomed to remain long in the depth of her political 
degradation. While the Spartans demolished .her fortifications, 
they were content‘to Jeave the destruction of her constitution to 
her own factions. The returned exiles, headed by Cri^ias, joined 
with Theramenes, who had taken the leading part in the negocia- 
tions with Sparta, in establishing an oligarchical government. A 
committee of Thirty, appointed nominally to draw up a new con¬ 
stitution, took all the power into their own hands, and soon earned, 
by their lawless i)roceedmgs, and especially by the judicial paurders 
of their political opponents and private enemies, the name o5? tlie 
Thirty Tyraiits. A Spartan garrison remained in the Acropolis 
to support tfiis Beign of Terror; while Lysander, having finished 
the war by the reduction of Bamos, returned to Sparta in a magni¬ 
ficent triumph, and, like Pausanias long before, disgusted the 
allies by the insolence with which he used his power (b.c. 404). 
In closing the nanrative of this memorable year, a passing word is 
due to the fate of Alcibiades. Condemned as a public enemy 
under the Thirty, he fled from the Chersonese to the court of 
Pharnabazns, and was preparing to visit the new king Artaxerxes 
at Susa,* when his house was one night surrounded‘'and set on fire 
by a band ofe armed assassins, and, as he rushed ‘out sword in 

c • • ^ 

* Artaxerxes II., somsmed Mnemon (from his good memory), succeeded "lys 
father Darias II., in b.o. 405. « 
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hand, he fell 4 )ierced with arrows. It is uncertain whether the 
murderers were employed by Sparta, or by private enemies, whom 
he had injured by his profligacy. 

Meanwhile, the tyranny of the Thirty had become odious in the 
eyes of all Greece. Tlieramenes, the most able of their number, 
had been dragged to death at the bidding of his colleague Critias 
for hi« moderation, and the attempt was made to silence all dis¬ 
cussion of the principles of government by a decree forbidding the 
teaching of ** the art of words,” that is, rhetoric, philosophy, and, 
in one word, all the learning of the Sophists.* On the other side, 
the Corinthians and Boeotians resented the arrogance of Sparta 
and Lysander, and Athenian exiles were^ permitted to take refiige 
in Boeotia. The Thebans even aided the enterprise of Thrasybulus, 
who seized the border fortress of thyle, in Mount Fames; and, 
after two successful skirmishes Tjjith the followers of the Thirty 
and the Lacedaemonian garrison, established himself at Pirajus. 
Here he wjls again Victorious over ^n assailing force led by Critiasi, 
w]^o was killed in the attack. On his death, the more moderate 
faction deposed th^ Thirty, and set up a new government of Ten. 
There were now three parties contending for the mastery of 
Athens the democratic exiles under Thrasybulus at Piraet^l the 
Ten in the citj’’; and the .remnant of the Thirty at Eleusis. Both 
the aristocratic factions appealed to Sparta, and Lysander re-entered 
Athens, prei)ared to put down opposition with a high hand, while 
his fleet blockaded Pirseus. But hiS policy was no longer in the 
ascendant at Sparta ; and he was superseded by the king Pausa- 
nias. Having vindicated the honour of tlie Spartan aims by a 
victory, over Thrasy|>ulu8, Pausanias granted a truce for negocia- 
tion*at Sparta, which resulted in a treaty of peace ^between the two 
states, the withdrawal of the Lacedeemonian garrison from Athens, 
the restoration of the democratic constitution, and a general 
amnesty. The laws of Solon were revised and re-enacted, a pro¬ 
ceeding connected with a curious fact in literary history. The old 
Attic alphabet, of sixteen or eighteen letters, introduced from 
Phoenicia, had till now been kept in aU public documents, though 
superseded in common usage by the new Ionic alphabet of twenty- 
four letters. The latter was now for the first tame employed in the 
insenption of the laws on the walls of the Painted Porch. The 

• Socrates, whhtn Critias had once followed, was especially drqpded for his sharp 
crijicism of the acts of the Thirty, under the guise of his wontsd familiar Ulustra- 
t^ons. Xenophon gives on amusing account of the interview in which Critias forbade 
him to teach any longer {Memorabilia, bk. i. c. «i.). 
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acts of the Thirty were annulled, and the year of their government 
was stigmatized in the public annals as the year of anarchy; ” * 
while the year of the restoration of the republic became memorable 
by the name of its archon, Euclides (b.c. 403). 

Before proceeding to the narrative of the period from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War to the Macedonian ascendancy, we have to notice 
two important episodes which mark the transition from the fifth 
to the fourth century B.C., —the death of Socrates, and the expedi¬ 
tion of the younger Cyrus. The former event 4id not take place 
tUl the second year of . the new century; but it may be regarded as 
a fruit of the animosities that prevailed during the war. We need 
not repeat at length thfe pfb-told story of the life and teaching of 
Socrates,—^his ungainly person, his eccentric and ascetic mode of 
life, always in the open view of the cithi'ens, discoursing ^in the 
market-place, the porticoes, andrthe streets, with all who chose,— 
fascinating them with the charm of Jiis voice, • the point of his 
homely illustrations, and the triumphant skill df his di&lectics, by 
which an opponent was commi^d, early in the argument, to, a 
position which he was then led on step by stdp, through a series 
of artfuh interrogations, to contradict. Nor have we space for an 
accolft of the new philosophy, of which he was the great' master, 
the speculative side of which is developed in the brilliant dialogues 
of Plato, while its moral aspects are exhibited in th? works of 
Xenophon. There is, in fret, no positive system of philosophy 
which can be frirly represented by the name of Socrates. His 
special work was to break down prejudices, to expose fallacies, to 
unveil the mischievous tendencies of false principles and false 
methods of enquiry, to assert the existence, of great necessary 
truths—of the ^ood, the true, the beautiful—in the consciousness 
of mankind; leaving the positive results of such teaching to those 
who came after him. - His own explanation of the reason why the 
Delphic oracle pronounced him the wisest of mankind—because he 
alone knew that he knew nothing—^was no affected paradox, but the 
very sum of all his philosophy—^that the mind must be emptied of 
all conceit of its 'own knowledge, before it can receive any truth 
pure and absolute—and to conrince men of this in their«own case 
was the great aim of his dialectic method. It was in the incul¬ 
cation of* the plain duties of moralily that the positive side of his 
teaching was exhibited most clearly; and so, though Xenophon’s 


* The exact peric^ of their rale wm eight months; from the summer of b.o. 
to the spring of b,o^ 40S. i 
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picture of Soerates is doubtless very incomplete, it furnishes, as 
far as it goes, an exacter portrait than that of Plato. 

Through a long and irreproachable public life, in which he 
never neglected his duties as a cit^en,* the admiration which 
Socrates earned was clouded by many enmities. At first, he was 
confounded with the Sophists i and his personal peculiarities 
marked him as the natural butt for the indignant satire which was 
levelled at them by Aristophanes in the Clouds (b. c. 423). His 
real life for twenty-four years must surely have dispelled any 
impression made by so gross a caricature; but meanwhile stronger 
grounds of offence arose against him. The enmity of the Iroli- 
ticians, orators, poets, and other leading baen, whose pretensions 
he had exposed by his merciless dialectics, was added to the envy 
whicU always dogs the steps of superior virtue. But what told 
most against him was the suspicion of disaffection to the popular 
beliefs as to religion* and, politics. The former charge resolved 
itself into'a vaghe distrust of hig philosophic views; the latter 
Vias sui)ported by the ridicule which he did not hesitate to pour 
on certain points*of the democratic constitution, such as the 
election of the magistrates by lot; nor can it be denied that the 
tendency of his •teaching was against government by the%iai^. 
Added to tliis was the fact, skilfully used by his accuser, that the 
greatest ijitemal enemies of the state, Critias and Alcibiades, had 
been his disciples. He was arraigned by Moletus, Ahytus, and 
Lycon, on the double charge of no£ believing in the gods*of'the 
city, but introducing other new deities, and of corrupting the 
youth by his teaching. The issue is well known:—^his firm and 
uncgjmpromising defence, his condemnation by a bare mjyority 
of the dicasts, his rejection of the opportunity to escape because 
it would be disobedience to the law, and his calm death, by means 
of the eftp of hemlock, surrounded by the friends whom he 
delighted, in that last hour, by his discourse on the Immortality 
of the SouLf He died at the age of 70, in B. c. 399. * 

Of the two disciples, to whom we owe our knowledge of Socrates, 
Xenophon was at this time absent from Athens on the expedition 

• Examples of distinguished merit in the peiformance of those duties are ftir- 
nished by bis conduct at Potidaea and Delium, and lus resistance to thtf illegal rote 
for the death of -fte' generals after the battle of Arginuss, 

+ ‘Plato’s celsbrated dialogue, the Phaedo, which contains this discourse, with a 
most touching account of the master’s death, doubtless ebnyeys jfiis own views quite 
^ much as those of Socrates. The main argument resolves itself into our ctmscioua* 
ness of the possession of h life which is indestrgctible. 
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whicli has immortalized him as a soldier and a. writer. The 
attempt of the younger Cyrus- to wrest the crown of Persia 
from his brother Artaxerxes, by the aid of a body of Greek 
mercenaries, chiefly from the Dorian states, and the masterly 
retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, under Xenophon*, from the 
neighbourhood of Babylon, along the upper Tigris, and through 
the mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia to the Greek settle¬ 
ments on the Euxine,—forms a military study of the deepest 
interest. Its chief importance in general history arises from its 
having prepared the way for the conquests of Alexander, by prov¬ 
ing how vulnerable was the Persian empire at its veiy heart (b.o. 
401—400). It remainfi tp give a brief sketch of the events that 
filled up the interval. , 

The period of forty years, from the expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, to the accession of Philipan Macedonia, is foil of incidents, 
which must be mastered by the student, of Greek history, but only 
sufew of which stand out promyiently in the history of‘the world. 
It corresponds almost exactly tp the long reipi of the Spartan 
Agesilaus, who divides with Epaminondas the distinction due to 
the leading men of the whole period. It may bo divided into the 
supreAacies of Sparta and of Thebes. The former lasted from 
tKe fall of Athens, in b.c. 404, to the battle of Leuctra, in b.o. 371; 
but during the whole period, except the first nine years, the 
supremacy of Si^arta was disputed by nearly all the other leading 
states,* and Athens regained * for some time the mastery of the 
seas. The remaining ten years are occupied by the brief but 
brilliant supremacy of Thebes, under Epaminondas, ending with 
the battle of Mantinea (b.c. 362), and the pacification of Greece 
(B.C. 361). 

During the first years after the fall of Athens, the power of 
Sparta was strengthened by the conquest of Elis by king Agis 
(b.c. 401—399). On this king’s death, his elder son Leqtychides 
was set aside, on a suspicion of illegitimacy, through the ii^uenco 
of Lysander, who was endeavouring to pave the way for his own 
accession to the 'crown. But in the person of Agesilaus, the 
younger son of Agip, by his second wife, he raised up an'insuper¬ 
able obstacle to his ambitious projects (b.c. 398). The new king, 
who had already reached his fortieth year, has been held forth by 
his friend Xenophon as the model of every exeellmce. Thqngh 
this estimate is exaggerated, he was a skilful general, a prudent 
statestuan, an ardent patriot, and distinguished for ^1 Sparttm 
virtues. The dir almost of deformity, due ’to the shortness m 
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his stature, gombined with lameness of one leg, was counter¬ 
balanced by his pleasing countenance and affable manner. He 
was content with the reality of power, which he held all the 
more firmly for the respect he always paid to the senators and 
ephors. Among his qualities as a soldier, none was more remark¬ 
able than his constancy under defeat. 

While the fall of the Athenian empire had imposed on Sparta 
the duty of protecting the Ionian colonies, the part taken by her 
citizens in the expedition of Cyrus drew upon her the enmity of 
Persia. A war ensued in Asia between the satraps, Phamabazus 
and Tissaphemes, against the Spartans, first imder Thimbron and 
then under Hercyllidas (b.c. 399). The success of the latter 
general led to an armistice (b.c. 397), during which Phamabazus, 
amogg other vast preparations, raised a powerful fleet, and placed 
it under the command of the Athenian Conon, who had resided at 
Salamis since the battle^ of .^gospotami. Agesilaus was now 
induced by Lys&fider to proceed^ to Asia in person; and he wgnt 
yut in the character of successor to hm ancestor Agamemnon, 
since whom no *^roeian king*had passed over into Asia. In 
attempting to inaugurate his expedition by sacrifices at Aulis, he 
provoked the religious jealousy of the Thebans, who incuxred his 
lasting enmity by driving’him away. 

AiTivyig at Ephesus in b.o. 396, Agesilaus soon checked the 
arrogance of Lysander, who was glad to depart on a separate 
service to the Hellespont. Bepuli^d in a sudden attack on Das- 
cylium, in Phrygia, the capital of Phamabazus, Agesilaus returned 
to winter at Ephesus, and took the field in great force the next 
spring against Tissaphemes, whom he defeated, ravaging the 
country up to the gates of Sardis (b.c. 395). Tissaphemes being 
soon after murdered by the contrivance of tlie queen-mother Paiy- 
satis, his successor concluded an armistice with Agesilaus, who 
then marched into Phrygia. Having received a commission from 
Sparta, making him general-in-ohief by sea as well as land, he 
again spent the winter at Ephesus in vast preparations. Xeno¬ 
phon gives a very picturesque account of ah interview between 
Agesilaus and Phamabazus during this’winter. On the opening 
of spring, he had just taken the field for a new campaign, when 
his career in Asia was cut short by his recal home, to meet a 
combined affcack on Sparta by her chief allies (b.c. 394). 

The refusal of Corinth, Thebes, and Athens to join Agesilaus in 
;his expedition to Asia was a proof of the dlfecofttent of the allies 
'towards Sparta. The new -satrap gf Ionia had the skill to turn 
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this feeling^ to accoont; and Ms envoy, a Bliodian joamed Timo- 
crates, succeeded in stirring up a war against Sparta (b.c. 396). 
A quarrel between the Phocians and Opuntian Locrians, in which 
the Thebans aided the former, gave the signal for hostilities. 
The Lacedsemonians, who on their part bore a most hostile feeling 
towards the Thebans, listened to the appeal of the Phocians, and 
Liysander invaded Boeotia with a force designed to form the 
advanced guard of a great army under the king Pausanias. Tlie 
Thebans now invoked the aid of the Athenians, who accepted the 
alliance of their ancient enemy. But before the full forces could 
be mustered on either side, Lysander fell in a battle under the 
walls of Haliartus; and^ when Pausanias arrived, he was content 
to gain permission to bury Lysander and his fallen comrades by 
consenting to retire from Boeotia. ‘ ^ 

The victory of Haliartus was jpie signal for a formal alliance 
against Sparta, in which Thebes, Atl^ens, oOorinth, and Argos 
w^re joined by other powerful states on both side^uf Hie Continent, 
the Ozolian l^rians, Euboeans, and Chalcidians of Thraco, on th^ 
east, the Ac^i'Qfuiians, Ambraciots, and -Leucadlans on the west. 
The war that ensued is known in history as the Corinthian War., 
Corinth having been chosen by the allies as their place of meeting. 
The Lacedaemonians' anticipated the attack of the allies by an 
advance to the Isthmils, and gained a decisive victory qnder the 
walls of Corinth (about July 394). Meanwhile Agesilaus was 
marching back to Qreece through Thrace and Macedonia, fol¬ 
lowed by several veterans of the Ten Thousand and other chosen 
troops. So bitter were his feelings at having to renounce his 
plans in Asia, that the news of the victory of Corinth, which 
greeted him at AmpMpolis, caused him no exultation. He could 
only lament ^ many of the Greeks, whose union might 
have easily "frded their brethren in Asia, had fallen "in arms 
against each other. After some skirmishes with the Thessalian 
cavalry, he had passed the strait of Oaiermopjiae, when an eclipse 
of the sun warned him of some great disaster (b.o. 394, August 
14), and the portebt was sbon explained by the news of the 
annihilation of the fleet *he had left behind him on the coast of 
AaiA^ an event to be related presently. Having announced it to 
Ms army as a great victory, and offered suitable sacriflces, he 
hastened to meet the confederates, who awMted Mm V>n the plqin 
of Coponea in Boaotia.*. He had been joined by the Orchomenians, 

• c ^ a 

* This battls-field lutd already been signalized by the victory of the Boeotians^ 
over the Athenians, in b.o. 447. (Se6,p. 46S.) 
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who had takeji the side of Sparta through jealousy of Thebes, and 
who now formed the left wing of Agesilaus.' But they only 
proved a source of weakness ; for at the first impetuous shock of 
the Thebans, who were opposed to them on the right of the allies, 
they broke their ranks and fled. Instead of assailing the flank of 
the enemy’s severed line, the Thebans pursued the defeated wing 
till they were separated from the rest of the allies, who, in their 
turn, had given way before Agesilaus. They drew up in a new 
line of battle upon Mount Helicon, and endeavoured to cut their 
way through the army of AgesUaiw. The close combat that 
ensued was not only* the fiercest in which Greek ever met Greek, 
but a hand to hand conflict such as seldom occurs in the history of 
war. In the front ranks, the brokSi spears and shields were 
replied by daggers, which were plied amidst a silence only broken 
by deep tones/>f rage. Agesilaus himself was thrown down, and 
hardly dragged froip imder the feet of the combatants by his 
chosen body-gimfd of fifty. The Thebans at last forced their way 
jhrough to their comrades with great loss, leaving in the hands of 
Agesilaus a dear*bought and inclecisive victory (b.c. 394). 

Among the circumstances of £bis memorable battle must be 
Reckoned the part taken in it by Xenophon. After his brilliant 
success in leading back. tKe Ten Thousand Greeks had been crowned 
by their, incorporation with the army of Thimbron, his movements 
arc somewhat uncertain. Having deposited his share of the booty 
in the temple of Artemis at EpheSUs, he seems to have returned to 
Athens shortly after the death of Socrates.* His deep indignation 
at the event was not likely to be diminished by the vehement 
revival of democratic and anti-Laconian feeling, and he appears 
soon to hava returned to the more congenial society of the Lace- 
dmmonian army in Afia. He served as comnmntier of the remnant 
of the Ten Thousand under Dercyllidas, and agslis'Under Agesi¬ 
laus, for whom he conceived the admiration that is expressed so 
warmly in his works. To that friendship he sacrificed his loyalty 
to his cotmtry. Ho accompanied Agesilaus to Greece and fought 
against Athens at Goronea. Banished most jilstly for this offence, f 

. • 

* The opaxdng words of .the itvmordhUia ar^ those of a person regarding the 
eTont from a distance ;—“ I often wondered on what grounds the accuscraof So¬ 
crates i>ersnaded the Athenians that he deserved death.’* > 

•f- See the Agamemt of Mr. Grote (History Qreeee, voL yiiL p. 242), in oppo¬ 
sition to the View which places the banishment of Xenophon at an earlier date. On 
the whole subject of Xenophon’s-character and his rel&tisns tp*his countiy, there are 
^some admirable essays by Kiebuhr and Bishop Thmlwall, in the Philological 
Museum,. 
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Xenophon identified himself completely with the SpaRans. He 
retired to an estate which he purchased at Scillus, near Olympia, 
in Elis ; and there divided his time between himting, entertaining 
his friends, and the composition of his works. He was driven 
from this retreat by the Eleans after a residence of about twenty 
years ; and he is said to have retired to Corinth. His sentence of 
banishment was repealed on the motion of Eubulus; but he seems 
never to have returned to Athens. 

In Asia, meanwhile, utter ruin had befallen the fleet of Sparta, 
and her short-lived empire of the sea had again been lost. During 
the second campaign of Agesilaus, Conon, placed by Phamabazus 
in command of the combined Atlienian and Persian fleets, had 
Ixjen blockaded at Oaunus in Lycia by tlie Lacedaemonian fleet of 
1 20 sail, under Pharax. Conoh had onl}^* forty shij38; bu^ the 
arrival of forty more not only broke up the blockade, but enabled 
him to take 2 >osses 8 ion of Rhodes, which revolted from the Lace¬ 
daemonians ; a proof that the maritime allies 'Boon became as 
impatient of the Spartan supremacy as they had formerly been of 
tlie Athenian. During the winter, Conon wenV to the court of 
Artaxerxes at Babylon, and returned with a large sura of money, 
which enabled him and Pharnabazus to fit out a combined ‘Athe¬ 
nian and Phoenician* fleet suiicrior that of the Lacedaemonians. 
The latter, reinforced by the exertions of Agesilaus, an^ placed 
under the command of his brother-in-law, Pisander, was stationed 
in Cnidus, in Caria. Thither Conon proceeded, and ofiered battle, 
which Pisander had not the prudence to decline. He was deserted 
by his Asiatic allies, and.utterly defeated, with the loss of more 
than half his fleet, and of his own life. The Battle of Cnidus was 
fought early in August, b.c. 394, shortly after that of Corintii, 
and before that of Coronea. The combinec^ fleet, under Pharna- 
bazus and Conon, followed up their victoiy by the reductien of the 
islands and the cities on the Hellespont; but Abydus and the 
Thracian Chersonese were preserved to Sparta by the energy of 
Dercyllidas. In the following spring (b.c. 393) they crossed the 
^gsBan, ravaged thd coasts of Laconia, placed an Athenian garri¬ 
son in the island of Cythera, and finally took up their station off 
the Isthmus, to co-operate with the allies, whose head-quarters 
were at Corinth- A century had almost elapsed since the victory 
of Salamis, when the incredible spectacle was seen of a Persim 
satrap and an .Athenian commander conducting their united 
navies past the shtoretf of the island; and in that sight the Greeks* 
beheld the natural fruft of their long dissensions. 
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But, instead of yielding to patriotic sliame, tlie Athenians were 
content to reap substantial advantage from their strange alliance. 
Pliarnabazus, in his anger against the Spartans for their victories 
in Asia, not only granted Conon permission to rebuild the fortifi¬ 
cations of Pirsaus and the Long Walls, but left the fleet at his dis¬ 
posal, and supplied him with money for the work. Stranger than 
all, the new allies of Athens, and among them their inveterate foes 
tlie Thebans, were seen heartily co-operating in the restoration of 
those bulwarks, the destruction of which they had celebrated eleven 
years before with music and dancing. The Spartans, once more 
confined to the land by the loss of their fleet, and shut up within 
the Isthmus by the lines of Corinth, were l^elplcss to resist the work. 
Its completion was celebrated, togethc*' with the victory of Cnidus, 
by a splendid festival, at whidf Conon was hailed as a second 
Thcmistocles.^ His statue was set up by the Athenians, and a 
decree was engrave^ on a pillar,' celebrating his sendees to his 
country. • Nor it pos'^ible to exaggerate the importance of the 
event. It was not indeed the restoration of Athens to her ‘old 
*emi)ire, which would have beCti a mockery of its former self, if 
raised up under the protection of Persia; and the Athenian empire 
was one of thope great political structures which are*not repeated 
when once destroyed. But it restored 'Athens once more, in her 
own strength, to that independent position which she had lately 
held only by precarious alliances; and while protecting her, as of 
old, from her enemies on shore, ifc held out to her the prospect of 
an ascendancy over the maritime states, which might at least be the 
reflection of her former glory. It re-animated her, if not into 
the Athens of Pericles, at least into that of Isocrates and Demo¬ 
sthenes ; it imparted to her a second fill of strength, dignity, 
and commercial importance, during the half century destined to 
elapse Ijpforo she was finally overwhelmed by the superior military 
force of Macedon.”* Nor was Conon slow in taking advantage 
of ‘hdt new position. Ho led forth the Athenian navy among 
the islands, to reunite them with Athens in a maritime confede¬ 
racy; and he made an efibrt, in conjunction with Evagoras, the 
ruler gf Salamis, in Cyprus, to gain over Dionysius, the celebrated 
tyrant of Syracuse; but this overture was unsuccessful. He also 
organized a mercenary force for the defence of Corinth, a measure 
now for thepfirst time adopted in the wars of the Greek states. 

* In the restoration of Athens to so much of her former power, it 
is impossible not to see- one of the most’ striking examples of a 
* Grote, History of Qree^ voL vui.' p. 460. 
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lesson that history is continually teaching’, but which the passions 
of succeeding generations as constantly prevent their learning ;— 
the lesson, how often the longest and most bloody wars prove 
altogether fruitless for their object, however fruitfiil in misery, 
exhaustion, and ill-wilL Comparing the condition of the state 
with what it was before all the sacrifices of the Peloponnesian 
War, her enemies had nothing to show for all those* sacrifices, 
unless it were the miserable consolation that, though they had 
failed to destroy her, she no longer possessed the power to save 
them, with herself, from the common dangers that were approach¬ 
ing. »MeanTAile Sparta seemed to be struggling for her very 
existence against the states, now allied with Athens, which had 
been the keenest in goading her on to the former war. 

Corinth was now again the crttical point«of tlie contest. The 
liacedeemonians were established at Sicyon, and the allies'were 
defending the Isthmus, so as tb keep them pent up within Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The natural line of defence'at Corinth is formed by 
the Onean mountains, which leave passes between their extremities 
and the two seas, while a third* cuts through‘the ridge beside 
Corinth itself. The last pass, and. that on the Saronic Gulf, were 
held by the allies, while the pass along the shore of the Corinth ian 
Gulf was blocked up by the Long Walls Connecting Corinth with its 
port Lechcenm. Factions broke out in the city; and, while the 
democratic government called in the Argives to overawe the 
wealthy citizens, who were disaffected at seeing their lands ravaged, 
the latter admitted the Lacedaemonians within the Long Walls, 
where a battle was fought, which ended in the defeat of the 
Argives and the -Corinthians (b.o. 392). The way was now laid 
open into Attica and Boeotia, and great alarm was felt at Athdns 
and Thebes. The Athenians hastened to repair the Long Walls of 
Corinth, but in the following summer AgesUaus took I^chaaum, 
and pulled down the long walls entirely. 

The renewed danger induced both Thebes and Athens tb send 
envoys to Sparta to treat of peace. Those of the former state 
were rudely repulsed, fear Agesilaus had not forgiven the insult 
put upon him at Aulis. The envoys of Athens obtained very 
favourable terms, which the people however rejected, chiefly 
through the opposition of Argos and Corinth. It was on this 
occasion that the orator Andocides, who has already be^ mentioned 
in connection wjth Alcibiades, made his speech, which is still 
extant, in favour of* the Peace. Agesilaus, proceeding from his 
head-quarters at Lecheeum, took Pirasum, the chief strongholi^* 
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remaining to the Corinthians on the Isthmus, and placed Corinth 
itself under a hlose blockade. 

It was now that the new element introduced by Conon into Greek 
warfare began to produce its results. The mercenaries had been 
trained by the Athenian Iphicsrates as light troops, clad in a linen 
breastplate in place of the cumbrous panoply of the hoplites, and 
armed wilii sworda and javelins longer than those of the peltasts. 
At the head of this band, Iphicrates seized an cqpportunily to sally 
out from Corinth upon a procession escorted by a division (mora) 
of 600 Spartan hoplites, a force wont to despise many times their 
number of light-armed troops, while those of Iphicrates wer& one- 
third less numerous. Yet they were completely baffled by tho 
agile movements of the enemy, and on«the approach of a body of 
Athenian hoplites, they fled to Leshaeum, pursued by the soldiers 
of Ijfliicrates, and nearly the whole mora was cut to pieces. Such 
a defeat was-8. disgrace to th<f Spartan arms and a shock to 
Spartan s^ntimqp^, such fts had not been suffered since the ca|>- 
ture of Sphacteria. Agesilaus "received the news at the very 
Aoment when ho had returned an insulting answer to the envoys 
whom the Thebans, alarmed at the state of Corinth, had sent to 
treat for peace. He marched off instantly to dispute with the 
victors the bodies of the slain ; but news met him ^at Iphicrates 
had erected his trophy and retired. He then advanced to Corinth; 
but all hffe taunts failed to draw forth the .Corinthians to battle ; 
and he marched back to Sparta almost by stealth, fearing to ex¬ 
pose his humiliated army to the scorn of their own allies. Strik¬ 
ingly contrasted with this covert retreat, and with the shame and 
anger displayed by the Lacedeenmnians in general^ was the bear¬ 
ing* of the sons and fathers and brothers a£ the slain, who went 
about with bright and joyfril air, like m<m who had been victorous 
in the games. For such was the custom at Sparta, to exult for 
those who were bravely slain, and only to»monm over the captives 
and the disgraced. Iphicrates remained master of the Isthmus, 
and retook the captured posts. Halving fallen into odium at 
Corinth, owing, it is said, to his domineeiing temper and some 
suspicion of designs on the independence of the state, he was 
recalled, and succeeded by Chabrias. The Spartans appear to 
have made no further j^ttempt on Corinth; but Agesilaus con^ 
quered Acamania; and Agesipolis, his colleague in the kingdein, 
included the«Argive tenitory, disregarding alike tlm common pre¬ 
text, that the people were engaged in a relfgioue<ifBstival, and the 
i^en of an earthquake. It was not till a flash of lightning killed 
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several men in his camp, that this daring contemner of Greek 
superstitions retired from the country. Xenophon does not enable 
us to fix with certainty the dates of the few events which occurred 
on the mainland between the victory of Iphicrates and the peace, 
the causes of which we have now to relate. 

The successes of Conon had filled Sparta with alarm at 
the threatened restoration of the maritime empire ssf Athens. 
For this danger there seemed but one remedy left,—the inter¬ 
vention of the Persian king. It was not enough that both par¬ 
ties had sought the aid of the arch-enemy of their common 
country; he’must now be made the arbiter of its disputes. The 
Spartans well knew thf price of his intervention; and they re¬ 
solved to surrender the liberties of. their Asiatic brethren. With 
such offers, Antalcidas, a Spartan as clever and unscrupulous as 
Lysander, was sent to Tiribazus, the new satrajj of Ionia (b.o. 
391). As to the internal affairs df Greece, it was pfoposed to adopt 
the principle of ** q/utonomi/y'* that is, fliat eveig^ city, pontinental 
or insular, great or small, shouldf be independent and self-governed. 
Thus there would be no more great confederaciqp, like those whir.li 
had been led by Sparta and Athens, and the Great King would 
have nothing to fear from the* combined hostility of Greece. The 
last proposal was ajmed principally at 4he maritime empire which 
Athens seemed now likely to re-establish.’ It cost Sparta nothing 
to renounce for herself a supremacy at sea, which recfent events • 
had left no hope of her re-establishing; and, isolated as she now 
was on the land, her best diance of weakening her enemies was 
by breaking up those separate confederacies, of which that of the 
Boeotian states, •under Thebes, was the most important. She had 
proposed the some principle to Athens,«on the eve of thie Belo- 
ponnesion War, when its acceptance would have allowed her to 
have retained her own power, as the head of an alliance nomi¬ 
nally voluntary; and subsequent events proved that she was ready 
to seize the first opportunity of resuming that position. 

The allies had much—Thebes, in particular, almost everything 
—^to lose by the adUiission of such a principle; nor were they pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the Asiatic Greeks. Th^ sent envoys to the 
court of Tiribazus, to oppose the designs 'of Antalcidw; and, 
^ong them, Conon went up on the part of Athens. These 
envoys m^e it clear thUt the terms proposed by Antalcidas would • 
be accepted by none of the leading states, uscept Sparta herself, 
nor did the*reB«itmeilt of the Persian court as yet suffer it to unite 
with Sparta in forcing terms on the rest of Greece. All tb^ 
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Tiribazus could do was to promise to go up to Susa, and try to 
convince the ^dng that it was his interest to accept the prt^osala 
of Antalcidas, while he secretly fhrnished money for the Laoedaa- 
znonian fleet. To this lie added an act of perfidy, as daitiag iTi g to 
Athens as it was acceptable to Sparta, the imprisonment of Gonon, 
in violation of his sacred character as an amlmssador, and of his 
close connection with Pharnabasns. The latter may, indeed, have 
been a chief motive for his seizure, as his influence with the rival 
satrap would have furnished the best means of counteracting the 
]>hilo-Laconian policy of Tiribazus. The most probable account of 
Gonon’s subsequent fate is that he escaped, and again took fefuge 
with Evagoras in Cyprus, and there, died of sickness. At all 
events, his public life was now clqped, and Athens lost in bim the 
best tope of recovering her empire. 

The mission«of Tiribazus to Susa did not prosper; and, while he 
was detained at the qourt^his place was supplied by Struthas, a 
Persian, 'v^ho rejflresented the full* animosiiy of Artaxerxes against 
the Spartans. The command of the Lacedaemonians in Asia was 
entrusted to Thimbron, who had been superseded by Lercyllidas, 


at the beginning of the war, for his rashness and incompetence. 
The same qualities now .exposed iiim to defeat in a disorderly 
battle, which was brought on by the skilful ma&ioeuvres of Struthas, 
and in which Thimbron himself was slain (b.o. 390). 

Tlie maritime war, which had been suspended since the battle of 
Cnidus, now liroke out afresh in consequence of the desire of the 
Lacedaemonians to assist the oligarchical exiles, who had been ex- 
]>elled from Phodes when it revolted from Sparta,* and who were 
noijf plotting with a party in the island. The seizure of Gonon had 
again deprived the Athenians of the mastery the .^gaean, and the 
Spartans were able to gather a fleet of twenty-seven triremes at 
Cnidus, tinder Teleutias, the brother of'Agesilaus, and next to 
him. tl[p most enterprising of their commanders. He was fortu¬ 


nate enough to open the campaign by the capture of ten ,^lfc 
triremes, which were sailing xmder Fhilocrates,tO’|d^ 
Cjprus against Persia. With his force thus augi^QB||9^^K 
was enabled to establish the oligctrchical exiles ’ca|jj|9||TCH 
Hhodes, and to, annoy the government by a civil 'vnPV 
he attempted»to me€t the'Hhodians in the field, he w4s^*dd^ 


* See p.*640. 

• i* The three ardent cities of the isloiid, Undus, lalysa^ anS'ttsinhrns liad lately 
tloalesced into the new oaidtal of Rhodes, a «ity destined to high fknfe Iwth in 
ancient and medieval history. 
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The Athenians resolved on a vigorous effort to recover their 
naval superiority. Thrasybulus, the restorer of tfie democracy, 
sailed with forty triremes to the Hellespont and Bosporus, where 
he completely re-established the supremacy of Athens, and reim¬ 
posed the toll on passing ships, which the Lacedaemonians had 
abolished. Landing at Lesbos, he defeated the Lacedaemonian 
harmost, and he sailed down the coast of Asia Minor, le\’ying 
contributions for his main object, Hie expedition to Hhodes. The 
last place he visited was Aspendus in Pamphylia. On the eve of 
his departure, the Aspendians, irritated by the excesses of his 
soldiers, surprised his camp in the night, and slew him (b.c. 389). 
He did not leave behind’^hpu a more pariiotic citizen, nor one wlio 
had conferred greater services upon his coimtry. The movements 
of his successor Agyrrhius are uncertainand the Bhodia^ war 
seems to have languished, while Teleutias, being as much in want 
of money as the Athenians, was comx>^led po waste his time in 
levying it by the same means. , 

The Hellespont now- became the chief seat of the war. Dercyl- 
lidas, who had commanded there for some years,..was succ^ded by 
Anaxibius. The new commander went out with great promises, 
which his first successes seemed likely to redeem; ^but he found His 
match in the Athenihn Iphicrates, who laid an ambush for Anaxi¬ 
bius, on his return from an overland march, in the passed j>f Mount 
Ida, The surprise was completely successful. With the true 
Spartan spirit, Anaxibius declared iiiat his duty bound him to die 
at his post, but he dismissed his followers, who fled to Abydiu; 
while twelve other Spartan harmosts remained and died with him. 
By this victory, the Athuuians became again masters of the l^os- 
poroB and Hellespont,':m|d re-established the toll on ships passing 
from the Euxine. But a pew danger menaced them in their own 
seas, whither TeleutiaBfhad now transferred his restless energy. 

Amidst the changes of the last few years, .^gina, the pneient 
enemy of Athens, retained the independence restored to her by the 
issue of the Pelopopnesian War. Many of the bid inhabitants had 
been replaced in the island by Lysander; and their privateers 
vindicated fbr .^gum its ancient title of* ‘<the eyesore^’of the 
PircBUS.” The Athenians had blockaded the port of .^Elgina, and 
planted a fort upon -the island, when Tcleutifts, wh(^ was levying 
contributions amox^ the Cyclades, hastened to its reli^ and dsove 
off the..blockaili£|^ SiixUadron. Just at this timja} his term of com¬ 
mand sesjdred, and he departed for Sparta amidst' the warmer^ 
demonstrations of the affection of the sailors. His successor, ^ 
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Hierax, sailed back to Rhodes, leaving Goigopas to command at 
JEgina., with* twelve triremes. After some successful exploits, 
which made him over-confident, Gorgopas was surprised and slain 
by the Athenian Ghabrias, who had secretly landed a force on 
Angina. 

His successor found the Lacedaemonian crews unhianageable 
and mutinous, on account of their pay being in arrear. Teleutias 
was sent out, as the only commander likely to appease them. 
Addressing the seamen amidst their first enthusiasm at his return, 
ho told them that he came without money, -but to show them the 
way of procuring it; that ho Avould himself take nothing tilT their 
wants were supplied ; and that it beca:Qfie* brave men to sedc their 
pay from their enemies, sword in, hand. They responded with a 
shouts bidding him to load them where he pleased, and they would 
obey him. "VVitliout disclosing kis object, which would doubtless 
have alarmed thorn impracticable, he commanded them to get 
their sui)j?ers anfi come immediately on board, bringing with them 
jjrovisions for a day—a supply to. be reckoned as a generous advance 
on their part. 

The night had Just closed when tjie little fleet of twelve triremes 
started’ from Ailgina, and at dawn of day Teleutias led them straight 
into the harbour of Pirseus, the mouth of which the Athenians bad 
always left ox)en, in tbe confidence of their strength. To surprise 
it, ^ even at the maximtim of the Athenian naval power, was an 
enterprise possible, simply because every one considered it to be 
impossible.” * Teleutias foimd, as he expected, no preparations 
for defence; the triremeq, many times his own in number, were 
unplanned. These he ordered his triremes to charge and disable ; 
the merchant ships were boarded and pbxndered, and their crews 
carried off as prisonera; and many of the -smaller vessels were 
towed awky, with a few triremes. The whdle force of Athens flew 
to arm^ at the first alarm; but before they could march down to 
PiriBUs, Teleutias had sailed away with his prizes, adding to them 
several- eoasting vessels, which mistook hig for an Athenian 
sg^uadron. 

The success of such an enterprise, combined with the constant 
annoyance experienced frCm JEgina, must have gone far to Con- 
vmce the Athenians that the restoration of their maritime empire 
was hopeless, especially as their progress on the ^HeUespont now 
received* a severe tsheck. At the same time* the financial pressure 

the contest, coming upon them when they were reduced to the 
* Grote, Uislort/ of Ch'eeTn, vol. ix. p. 523. 
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greatest poverty by the Peloponnesian War, must have disposetl 
them to accept the peace, which the Spartans wfire at length 
successful in persuading the king of Persia to impose. Shortly 
before the fall of Gkirgopas at JEgina, Antalcidas had sailed from 
that island at the head of a fleet, which he despatched to the 
Hellespont under his secretary Nicolochus, while he himself went 
up to Susa with Tiribazus. This time, his dexterous address 
gained the favour of Artaxerxes, who not only assented to peace 
on the terms proposed two years before, but placed his armaments 
at the disposal of Sparta, to enforce it on all recusant states. 
Pharhabazus was honourably called from the scene of action by an 
invitation to the court and a marriage with the king’s daughter, 
and his satrapy was committed, during his absence, to a personal 
friend of Antalcidas. The following were thfe terms of the tr^ty, or 
rather the edict—for so was it wooded, in the most degrading fcrm, 
as Emanating from the will of the Great King,^and.imposed by him 
uppn Greece: King Artaxerxeil thinks it just ‘"that the cities in 
Asia, and the islands of Clazomense and Cyprus,, should belong to 
him. He also tliinks it just to leave all the other Grecian cities^ 
small and great, independent—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as of old. Should any ^artids 
refuse to accept this peace, I will make .war upon them, along 
with those who are of the same mind; both by land and {lea, with 
ships and money.” The exception to the principle of autonomy, in 
favour of Athens, seems to Have been inserted since the first 
negociation of Antalcidas. 

In the spring of'B.c. 387, Tiribazus and Antalcidas appeared on 
the coast, as bearors of the decree under the seal of the Great 
King, and commanders of the whole force of Persia; while twenty 
ships were sent to the aid of the Spartans by Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. By a skilfal manoeuvre, j^talcidas formed 
a junction between these ships and the twenty-five ships of Kico- 
lochus, which had been blockaded at Abydus by the •superior 
force of Iphicrates ; and further reinforcements from the Persian 
satraps raised his fleet to eighty triremes, the largest force which 
appeared in the Hellespont since the battle of .^gospotami. 

Athens trembled to hear that a blow equaHy disastrous had 
befallen her fleets under Chabrias and Iphicrates, gihe was dis¬ 
tressed by the cutting off of her supplies of com from the Euxhie, 
and the redoi£|}led,aativity of the iBginetan prixateers. Bhe had 
no*choiqp but to accept the peace: without her aid,' Corinth anel^ 
Argos could not liope to repel tlje attacks of Sparta: and Tliebes was 
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tlireatenod by Agcsilans with instant war, when she attempted to 
nullify the article designed for her humiliation by signing in the 
name of the Boeotian confederacy. Not many years elapsed before 
Sparta had reason to repent bitterly of her overbearing-insistance 
and of the triumphant hatred of Agesilaus to Thebes. Meanwhile, 
the treaty was accepted unconditionally: and, as its first result, 
Corinth was obliged to dismiss her Argive allies, with whom their 
political friends left the city, while the aristoouatic constitution 
was restored by the return of the philo-L^onian exiles. 

Such was the disgraceful ** Peace of Antalcidas,” by which, 
within a centiuy after the battle of Salamis, the Greeks accepted 
terms of peace from a Persian king, ^.nd finally gave up their 
Asiatic colonies to- his rule; not stapling to x>erpetnate their 
infamy by inscribing-the treaty on pillars at Olympia, and the 
otlielr sanctuaries of the nation. There were not wanting patriots 
among the SpOTtans themselvds, who viewed the matter in .this 
light. Alas !.^or*Hel]lis, that our Spartans should be Mediz- 
exclaimed some one in the hearing of Agesilaus, whfl at 
►once rejoined, “ Say rather that the Medes are Laconizing''' The 
answer revealed*thc whole object of Spai-ta in the treaty, by wliich 
she and the Persian king were the only gainers. The sacrifice of 
Ionia was the price jDaid for permission—and if it should be neces¬ 
sary for assistance—'to restore the Lacedsemonian supremacy over 
the rest* of Grcecq, weakened and isolated under the hypocritical 
pretext of-autonomy.* . 

Nor was Sparta slow to prove by deeds that such was her real 
object. The dissolution of the tie between Argos and Corinth, 
and the aristocratic revolution efiected in the latter city, gave 
Sjiarta virtually the command of the Isthmus. As the hatred of 
Thebes was a leading motive of the treaty, so was she chosen for 
the first^victim of its" real working, and 'of the jiersistent hatred of 
Agesilaus. While proclaiming the independence of the Boeotian 
cities,* the Spartans resinned their ancient poliegr of fostering local 
oligarchies friendly to themselves. The two cities which had 
sided with them in the late conflict, Orchomenus and Thespiae, 
had their independetice protected by the continued presence of 
Lacedeemonian garrisons. But when~ Sparta proceeded to rebnild 
Plateea, and to restore such of its exiled families as c^uld still be 

Se^ Mr.-Grote’s carofol exposiiiou of the coupso by 'wh^b,/n>m theyery be¬ 
ginning of the Felopbnnenan War, Sparta.docUned ft«ni.jtlie prininple of Paahellenio - 
JOignity, and foil into aubmisaion to Persia for the sake of her own objecte {History of 
Orer/x, voL x. chap. 7«>. 
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found at Athens, it must have seemed as if the old political 
relations of the Hellenic states had been reversedi Nor were 
these proceedings adopted with the full consent of the moderate 
party in Sparta herself. How little she would allow, in her own 
case, the independence of neighbours supposed to be unfriendly, 
was proved by her treatment of Mantinea,' which was besieged by 
the King Agesipolis, her fortifications dismantled, and her people 
redistributed into their former five open villages under separate 
oligarchical governments. Our great historian' of Greece haS 
pointed out that the political tyranny of this act was its least evil. 
“ All jthe distinctive glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the 
intellectual and artistic n\anifestations—all that there was of litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, or of rCfined and rational sociality—tlejicnded 
upon the city life of the people. And the influence of Spartti, 
during the period of her empire, was j>eculiarly mischievous^ and 
rctsogradc, as tending not only to decompose the federations such 
as BcEotia into isolated towns, but eveik to deco«£i]x>so suspected 
towns such as Mantinea into ^*llages; all for the imi-posc of 
rendering each of them exclusively dependent iii>on herself.” *; 
While thus breaking up the Grecian world into the smallest 
possible fragments, she endeavoured to add each unit to tlie 
sum of her own power by restoring the oligarchical exiles to the 
cities which had expelled them. 

In her attempt to lay the foundations of renewed ascendancy at 
sea, by collecting tribute from.some of the smaller islands, she 
found a rival in Athens, who was not likely to forego any chance 
of recovering her maritime empire in the .^gaaan, a nucleus of 
which seemed to have been left her by the treaty, fn the port of 
Piraeus, and in her mercantile nu'vy, she had natural advantages 
of which Sparta was destitute. The commercial interests of the 
lesser islands were identical with hors, especially as to the need of 
imports of com; and' they had no protection but her na^vy from 
the i>irates that have always infested their waters. Her adminis¬ 
tration of the sanctuary at Delos not only gave her a moral 
influence over the islanders who attended its festivals, but placed at 
her command the sacred treasures, which she lent out at interest 
to -them, establishing thereby the tie which binds the debtor to the 
creditor. Qp such grounds she collected tribute from some of the 
islands, while others continued to pay it to Sparta; and she began 
to ^uUd up that mew maritime power, of which -v^o shod seen see 
her IP possession. Tn &cl, no political arrangements could annul the; 

* Cirotc, llintorn Cfrecrf, Vol. x. i>. 
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jirescriptive right which Athens had long ago established * to 
supremacy in the waters of the ./S^geean. 

This progi*ess in the power of the two leading states seems to 
. have suggested to some enthusiastic patriots, that the disgrace of 
the treaty of Antalcidas might yet he wiped out hy a. combined 
eflPort for the liberation of the Asiatic G-roehs, who already began 
to complain of the Persian rule, while Artaxerxes was occupied 
in the war witli ISvagDras of Cjrprus, and in the attempt to reduce 
Egypt agaui beneath his jwwer.* The Athenian rhetorician, 
Isocrates,—the greatest composer of those elaborate and ornate 
orations which are adapted rather for the pleasure of x>ei*usal than 
for iJi'oducing an clTect in public causes,—pursued this theme in 
iiis great “ Panegj'rical Oration,” imwiich he urges Sparta and 
Athens to undertake, the ctiinmon cause, while he vindicates for 
Athbns the jrast of leader, on account of her services to Greece 
from ancient*time8 (n-c. 380). f But men’s minds were occupied 
with more seltigli objectaj and Sparta found about this time a new 
held for her ambition. 

We have seen, again and f^ain, how* intimately the states of 
the Chalcidian ^ninsula were connected with the general politics 
of Greece; and we have related how, as a measure of protection 
against Athens*, the smaller maritime states .transferred themselves 
to Olynthus.t Meanwhile the neighbouring kingdom of Macedonia 
declines from the power to which it had been raised by Perdiccas 
and his son Archelaus, owing to, the assassinations of successive 
kings, till the murder of the usurper Pausanias by Amyntas II., 
the nephew of - Perdiccas II., and father of Philip the Great 
(b.c. 393). * Scarcely had Amyntas obtained the tlu’one, when he 
uhs driven to flight by an invasion of the Illyrians. He made over 
to Olynthus the towns on the coast which he was tumble to de¬ 
fend, including the *imi>ortj«it . city of Pella (b.c. 392). A con¬ 
federacy now rose up, of tlie Greek and Gi-eco-Macedonian cities 
of'Olfajcidice and Lower Macedonia, under the leadership of Olyn- 
tlnis, based on the most liberal principles of commerce, intermar¬ 
riage, and propriotorshii) in land. No combination could have been 
of higher promise for the future liberties of Greece, though few 
could Have seen iu the fugitive Amyntas the father of her destined 
,enslaver. The danger of returning beneath the yoke of Athens 
had almost ceased with the catastroiihe in Sicily, following close 

' * See cltop. vii. p. 140. 

+ It Vos about this time tliat Demostlienoa wa** bom, in n.Ci M2. 

J: See pp. 486-7. 
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upon the loss of Axnphipolis. But there remained the greater 
danger of Spartan ascendancy under the guise of autonomy. 
Several of the Ghalcidic cities preferred that independence which 
was so deeply rooted in Greek sentiment, to the benefits of imion. 
with Olynthus; and, while lesser states gave in their reluctant 
adhesion, the powerful cities of Acanthus and Apollonia refused to 
join the league. Olynthus was now powerful enough to threaten 
to bring them in by force; and it was no part of Greek political 
morality to shrink from such a measure, when the whole confede¬ 
racy was endangered by a recusancy which would ripen, on the 
first foreign war, into hostility. The cose is one of those in which 
the concession of independence is forbidden by the law of self- 
preservation,—a principle v^iich, right or wrong, has always been 
a powerful antagonist to the noble sentiment of autonomy. The 
threatened states sought aid from Sparta; and their represduta- 
tions of the ambitious designs of Olynthus were backed by envoys 
from Amyntas, who was now restored todiis kingflpm (b^:;. 383). 

Blind to the real danger from Macedonia, the Spartans pursued 
their anti-Hellenic policy. The growth of their new supremacy i^ 
proved by their being able to raise a force of 10,006 men from their 
allies. An obstinate war of four years, which cost the Iwes of 
Telentias and Agesipqlis, was ended by the reduction of Olynthus, 
in B.C. 379. The confcjderacy, which might -have been a barrier 
against Macedon, was dissolved: th^ Chalcidic towns wei% added, 
for a brief space, to the Lacedsymonian alliance: and the restora¬ 
tion of the maritime cities of Maccklonia to Am 3 mtaB raised his 
kingdom to the strength which, in the next generation, proved 
fatal to Grecian liberty. 

• Out of this Olynthian War there arose incidentally the wofst 
breach of faith ever cx>mmittcd by Sparta—an act which, while 
crowning her revenge on Thebes, prepared the retribution for her 
recent x>olicy. The main army sent against Olynthus, under 
Phoebidas, marched through Benotia without respecting th^teiri- 
tory of Thebes. Phesbidas was enesamped at a gymnasium outside 
the city on the eve of the festival of the Thesmophoria, at which 
the AnropoUs of Thebes (called the Cadmea^ from its mythical 
founder), was given up by religious custom to the women. The 
Spartan fac^n, headed by the polemarch Leontiades, admitted 
Phesbidas into the city on a hot summer’s afternoon, when the 
streetq, were emjify. The Cadmea was seized; tibe wthnen wlio 
wer& celebrating the f&iivid were detained as hostages | terror was, 
stme'k into tbe national party by the judicial murder of t}}e other 
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polcmarch, Ismenias, and 300 citizens fled to Athens. Tlie indig¬ 
nation of Greece forced Sparta to disavow Pheebidas, who was 
fined and dismissed, though AgesUauB openly defended his con¬ 
duct ; but he was soon restored to his command. The Lacedae¬ 
monians kept possession of the Oadmea, and compelled the 
Thebans to march as their subject allies against Olynthus (b.c. 
382). The city remained in their hands, amidst the increasing 
dise^ection of the people at the tyranny of Leontiades, till after 
the close of the Olynthian War. Nor was the discontent towards 
Sparta confined to the cities that sufiered directly under her 
oppression. The rapid growth of her supremacy, which now 
embraced all the continent of Greece,, except Thessaly, Attica, 
and Argos, roused the same feeling'of mingled fear and hatred 
with which the empire of Athens had once been regarded; and 
the treatment of Thebes and Olynthus proved her capable of the 
worst political crimes of which her rival had ever been accused. 
The general indi^natidn at her alliance with Dionysius of 
Syracuse found vent in a demonstration against that tyrant at’ the 
•first Olymijic festival after the peace of Antalcidas (b.c. 384), 
where the Athenian orator Lysias delivered an indictment against 
Sparta, such as that more elaborately framed in the “ Pane¬ 
gyrical Oration ” of Isocrates. Even the .philo-Laconian Xeno¬ 
phon marks the transition, at this epoch, from Sparta’s highest 
power to her deepest disgrace, as a proof that the gods take 
careful note of impious men and of evil-doers; when “ the 
Lacedaemonians, who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, 
having violated their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were 
punished by the very men whom they had wronged.” 

* Among the Theban patriotic party were two friends, who hall 
been bound together by one of the strongest of all ties— Epami- 
KONnA&had saved the life of Pelopidas in battle at the greatest 
danger to his own. The former was one ofithe noblest and purest 
characters of history. As a youtli, he cultivated the training of the 
gymnasium to its highest perfection, yet so as to secure activity 
and endurance rather than the mere strengtli of the pugilist and 
wrestler. He was accomplished in music, dancing, and elocution. 
He was an ardent student of philosophy, in its two highest 
«chools, the Pythagorean and Socratic. He heard the celebrated 
Theban, Simmias, and others who had been taught by Socrates; 
but he dherisl^d an almost filial friendship far t^ysis, tin ^cd 
^member of the Pythagorean brotherhood,*who had l«en driven 
into exile from Tarentum. To the patience with whujh he was 
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content to learn, rather than display his own cnide opinions, in 
philosophical discussion, we have the testimony of the philosopher 
Spintharas, that he never met with any one who understood more 
or talked less. Endowed with a commanding eloquence, he never . 
used it to cultivate mere popularity, hut to advocate the measures’ 
he deemed best for the city. Though already of middle age, he 
had as yet had no opportunity to call forth that militaiy genius 
which has given him a place among the inventors of the ai-t of 
war; but he had already established the far higher character of 
intcgi'ity, sincerity, and self-controul, and he gave even nmv a 
jiroof pf a virtue almost unknown to the G-reck character, the 
conscientious refusal to dp evil that good miglit come of it. His 
gentle spirit, and his freedbm from ])olitical animosities, raised 
him above those besetting sins of the Greek character, cruelty to 
conquered enemies, and sanguinary revenge on civil foes. “His 
modest and unambitious disposition made hiin ’content with 
[loverty, notwitlistanding all the offers of»his AteaHJiy friend Pelo- 
jiidds, and helijed to keep him firmligainst all corrupting overtures. 
His gentler virtues had already gainbd the esteem and confidence of*, 
his countr 5 rmen ; and it only remained for him to dfsiday that power 
of action and capacity for affairs, which extorted from Agesilaiis- 
the admiring apostrojihe, “ O tliou man of great deeds ! ” 

Pelopidas W'as much younger tlian his fricud, and could lay 
little claim to his combination of well-balanced powers ; but he 
w'os an enthusiastic ])atriot, a daring man of action, and a skilful 
leader. His noble birth and great wcaltli, of winch he made a 
generous use, had already given him the influence needed for the 
enterprise he now meditated. Pelopidas, who was one of the 
Theban exiles at Athens, contrived a secret correspondence with l?is 
friends at Thebes, to organize a plot for the liberation of the city. 
Epaminondas, who W'os at Thelxjs, declined*to take part in the 
conspirac)', from scmples of conscience respecting tyrannicide, 
which, on his part at least, were sincere, though few Greekii Voiild 
have shared them. Ho seems, also, to have bfjen influenced by 
the improbability of success in overthrowing a government upheld 
by 1500 Spartan troops. The chief -manager of the conspiracy was 
Phyllidas, whose position as secretoiy to the polemarchs, Xrehias 
and Philippus, gave him the means of introducing Pelopidas with 
a few chosen exiles, who were to assassinate them at* a banquet, 
to which tliey*were invited on the iwetenco o^ meetingwsomo 
Theb8,n women of ‘rare beauty. The invitation was aeceptod, and^ 
on tiw^ eve of the api>ointed dajjr the seven exiles came straggling 
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into Thebes, in the disguise of countrsonen, and were concealed in 
the house ofX^haj.-on, one of the conspirators. It seemed as if the 
goddess Nemesis had laid her grasp upon the infatuated victims. 
The feast had already begun, when a message from Athena created 
some vague distrust; arid Charon was alarmed by a sununons to 
attend the polemarchs. Ho found them half intoxicated; and 
Phyllidas aided him in lulling their suspicions. Presently, how¬ 
ever, a letter arrived from Athens for Archias, describing tlic 
whole plot in detail; and, to ensure his attention, the messenger 
liad been instructed to say that it was on serious business. The 
precaution defeated itself. “ Serious business for to-mqrrow,” 
said Archias, as he tJirust the letter beneath his pillow, and called 
for the women to bo introduced. Tire ctunken senses of the polo- 
inarchs were awake Jio but one idea when they saw the seven 
ligifl*es draped in ami»lc I’obes, their attempt to lift which was 
repaid by the* dagger’s thrust. * Leontiades was slain in his own 
house, after a '\8igofous »csistance ; the gaol was opened, and the 
prisoners armed. Epaminondlis now came i’orward, Avith a*few 
’devoted friends; the citizens A^erc summoned, to meet; the fl-ce- 
dom of Tliobcs*was jiroclaimed; the conspirators AA'cro crowned 
Avith ‘garlands ; and Pe]oi)i<las, Olnu'on, and Mellon Avere named 
llceotarchs. tfhe rai)id advance of the remaining Theban exiles, 
AA'ith a band of A'oluu'teers from Athens, cut oft* all aid to tlie 
garrison from Thesi)ia3 and Platsea; and the Lacedfemonians in 
the citadel made a eoAvardly cqpitulation. After vai’ious party 
conflicts, which we cannot stjiy to trace, Athens joined Thebes in a 
ncAv alliance against Sparta (n.c, 378). But tliis WJis only the 
beginning of a ncAv confederacy, on the model of that of Delos, 
Avliicli 8i>ecdily embraced seventy cities. Timotheus, a worthy 
successor of his father Conon, took the chief i)art, with Ohabrias, 
in its «sa*ganization. * Great care was taken to avoid those points 
AA-hich had become oflious in the old maritime empire of Athens. 
Tlic tribute,” for example, became a “contribution,” and Athens 
herself was assessed to a property tax, a source of revenue reserved 
for gTcat. emergencies. The Thebans completed their military 
organization, and Pelopidas enrolled the famous “ Sacred Band ” 
of 300’ hoplitas, chosen from the youth of the best families, 
sipecially for tlie defence of the Cadmea. Epaminondas took«an 
active imrt^n the preparations for defence (b.c. 378). 

* liMhi^and ^e following year Agesilaus invad€Pd Bceotia, and, 
Avoiding a pitched battle, ravaged the TfieBan‘territory (b.c. 378, 
377). Being lamed by a AAOund, ho gave up the cchumand to 
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Cleombrotus^ wlio was repulsed by tbe Thebans ut the passes of 
Cithaeron (b.c. 376). The Spartans now resolved to invade Boeotia 
by sea; but their fleet was totally defeated by Chabrias, off Naxos, 
and Athens was once more mistress of the seas. The battle of ■ 
Naxos was the first great naval victory gained by the Athenians 
since tlie Peloiioimesian War. They hailed it as the revenge for 
JEgospotami, and followed up tlie advantage by sending a fleet 
into the Ionian Sea under Timotheus, who added Cephallenia, 
Oorcyra, and Acarnania to the Athenian alliance (b.c. 375). 

Meanwhile the Tliebans had made equally rapid progress by land; 
and all the cities of Boeotia, except Orchomenus, had submitted to 
them by the end of the year b.c. 374. It was in an cx 2 )edition 
against Orchomenus that Pblopidas performed one of his most 
daring feats of valo\ii‘. Having failed to surjmso the city, he was 
returning with only the Sacred'"Band and a few cavjdry, when he 
found himself surrounded by a Spartan force twice .as numerous as 
his own. “ We are fallen into the midst dC theeneflSry! ” OKclaimed 
one of his followers. *‘Why so, more than they into the midst of 
us,” reidied I’elojiidas; and his words were made good by a deci-' 
sive victor}’. Tlie two states grew jealous of each other’s success, 
and they tbund mutual causes of complaint. Athens, pressed by 
the expense of the war, and by the JBginetan privateers, called 
for a contribution from the allies, which Thebes refused to pay; 
while Thebes had offended Athens by the invasion of Phocis, her 
old ally. The Athenians made a separate peace with Sparta, 
and recalled Timotheus from the Ionian Sea ; but, in the very act 
of returning, that commander put an end to the new treaty by 
restoring some exiles to Zacynthus, a proceeding for which AAens 
refused satisfaction. The Spartans now sent a 4arge fleet to taSe 
Oorcyra; and the city was reduced to great distress, when the 
besieged, taking advantage of the carelessne8!i and'disorder of the 
Spartan army, made a«ally and slew the general Mnasippus. The 
Lacedeemonians evacuated the island on the approach of on Athe¬ 
nian fleet under Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Callistratus; and Iphi- 
crates again occupied* the same commanding position in the Ionian 
Sea, which Timotheus had held the year before (b.c. 373). 

'Hie rapid alternations of this Seven Years’ War had again 
breught down Sparta to a position not unlike that^ which sliv 
occupied before the Peace of Antalcidas. She sought the same 
i'em.ed}c*; and sent* the successful negociator once :pore fb Persia, 
to (^mplain that tbe aUfes had violated the treaty and to ask fori* 
supplies of money. But this time Antalcidas had no colonies in 
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Asia to offer as a bribe; and the only result of his mission was 
an empty mandate from the satraps of Asia Minor, that the Greek 
states should* settle their differences on the basis of the former 
edict But in the mean time, Thebes had given Athens a new 
ground of discontent, or rather of indignation. Platasa, restored 
by Sparta for her own objects, began to look to Athens as her 
natural protector, and soiight for readmission to her citizenship. 
The ancient jealousy of Thebes was again roused against the devoted 
city. Once more were its inhabitants expelled, and driven for 
refrige to Athens : once more was their town destroyed and their 
territory added to Thebes; while the Tliespians also wer© con^ 
polled to raze tlieir fortifications becau8<^of their supposed leanings 
to Athens (b.c. 372). 

Tlie “ Plataic Discemse ” of dsocrates expresses the feelings of 
.the* Athenians at these insults to tliemselves, for in that light 
they regardetl.them. They opened negociations for peace, sup¬ 
ported ly nearly- all the allies, except Thebes. In the spring of b.c. 
371, a congress was assembled at Sparta of the respective allies of 
hacedeemon and Athens, and Thebes was invited to send deputies. 
The envoys of Athens were Gallias, the head of one of the greatest 
Y>f the old families, Autocles, and the orator Callistratus ; among 
those of Thebes was' Epaminondas, who tjien held the office of 
Bceotarch. The Athenians took the lead in the conferences ; and 
their orator, Callistratus, laid the bases for the treaty in the 
principle of autonomy,—the 'reaj, and not -merely nominal inde¬ 
pendence of each city,—to be enjoyed, however, consistently with 
such supremacy as the two leading states might acquire by tlie 
accession of voluntary allies,—Sparta by land, and Athens on the 
sea. The garrisons and Spartan harmosts were to be withdraT9h 
from the subject cities. The peace was concluded on these terms, 
which jfcacitly “deprived Thebes of her headship of the Boeotian 
confederacy. 

'Epaminondas, who had protested vehemently against Spartan 
.ambition as the cause of all the recent troubles, reserved his last 
effort for the following day, when the oaths were taken, first by 
Sparta for herself and her allies, next by Athens for herself only, 
followed by her allies severally. It was now the turn of Thebes ; 
•and when Epaminondas insisted on taking the oath^ in the name 
of the Bffiotian confederacy, he was opposed by the Spartans 
and*motft vehemently by Agesilaus. In an element speech, he 
►rebuked the arrogance of Sparta, and maintamedt that her supremacy 
in Ljiconia was no better founded than that of Thebes‘in Boeotia. 
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Stung by this boldness, Agesilaus interrupted him mth the ques¬ 
tion—“ Will you, or will you not, leave to each of the Boeotian 
cities its independence ? ” The rejoinder was as pointed—“ Will 
leave eaoh of the Laconian towns independent?” Agesilaus, 
for his only answer, struck the name of the Thebans out of the 
treaty, which is known in history ns the Peace of Calliaa (b.c. 
371, June). 

The Spartans lost no time in carrying out tlieir threats of ven¬ 
geance against Thebes, now left without an ally. Cleombrotus, 
who was in Phocis, was ordered to march into Boootia. Skilfully 
ef’ading the army with which Epaminondas occujjied a de§le on 
the main road near Coroaiea, he descended upon Creusis on the 
Grissean Gulf, where he - seized twelve Theban triremes. Having 
thus secured his communications* with Spafta by sea, instead of 
through the defiles of Cithseron, he^marched inland, end encamped 
on the plain of Leuctra, between Thesijise and Plataea. His first 
successes had spread a discouragement in the Theb^ armj^, whicli 
was increased by threatening • portqnts ; but their- spirits revived 
when, on reaching the field of Leuctra, a Spartan exile pointed 
out the tombs of two maidens of the place, who had slain them¬ 
selves after being outraged by Lacedsemopians, and whose time of 
revenge was now come.“ 

The battle of Leuctra is memorable for the fiew tactics invented 
by Epaminondas. Tlie force of the respective armies is not cer¬ 
tainly known, but the Thebans Were decidedly inferior in number, 
and their Boeotian troops could not be relied on. In place of the 
usual Greek tactics, in which two armies confronted each other in 
lines as nearly equal in length and depth as tlieir numliers would 
allow, and the battle was joined along the whole front at once, 
Epaminondas collected his choicest troops on hi^left, in a close 
column fifty deep (more than its width in front), to opp'ose the 
Spartans, who were di^awn up twelve deep on the right, ijnder 
Cleombrotus himself. Not only was the great plan thus secured— 
which was revived in modem warfare by Napoleon—of directing 
an overwhelming forcb upon one point of an enemy’s line, but by 
withdrawing his centre and right wing en dchelon^ Epamindndas 
kept them back till his chosen troops had borne thd first brunt of 
th6^ encounter? The disposition was triumphantly'succecsful. The 
Theban column, headed by the Sacred Band, crushed the Lac^S^>^ 
moniaa ‘right. ‘Cleombrotus was slain, and 400 out of thd 700 
Spartans iq the field fell with him. Their allies on the centre 
and left, many of whom wei?3 disaffected, atfortled an easy 
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vi<^ry to the Boeotious. The Spartaus made that most complete 
confession, ofi defeat, the praying for a truce to bury tlieir slain ; 
but the bodies only were restored to them, and the shields were 
• exhibited centuries later at Thebes as a trophy of the Victory. 

^Tlie battle of Leuctra, gained by the Thebans within three 
weeks after their exclusion from tlie Peace of Callias, was received 
by all Greece as, what in truth it was, a death-blow to the supre¬ 
macy of Sparta, and a proof that a new military power had arisen 
in Hellas. We can but briefly notice the short and brilliant 
])eriod of the ascendancy of Tlicbes, for we have Tteached the limits 
of a chapter which the immense mass of important details has 
extenefed far bej'^oud its antieijjated limits :— 

“ Sc'<l iios iiniiK-usuin spatiis confcciniu.s iietpior, 

Kt jam Iclnpus oqiiAm Tnmaiitia solveve coUa.” 

Having thoroughly esttiblishdfl tlieh supremacy over the Boeo¬ 
tian cities, andrexfendedi their allianecs in NorUiem .Greece, the 
Thebans assumed the oflensive against Sparta. Four "times* did 
Ejiaminondas* lead his army'into Peloponnesus. In the first 
invasion, the city of Sparta was only saved by the energy of AgCr 
Rilaus, and Epaaninondas accomplished two great measures, which 
finally reduced her to _a state of the second .rank,—the restoration 
of Messenin, capital of Messene on Moimt Ithome, 

and the consolidation of forty ArcJidian townships into the new 
city of Megalopolis, afterwards .so famous in the days of the 
Achaean League (b.c. 369). We must hasten over the compli¬ 
cated struggles of the following years in Peloponnesus, which 
arose chiefly out of the new pretensions of the Ai'cadians; the 
alliance of Athens witli Sparta, through jealousy of Thebes (b.^. 
369); the mission of Polo^idas to Persia, to seemre the supremacy 
of Thebes; an'fr th<fevents in the north of Greece; to the close of 
.the brilliant career at once of Epaminondas, and his coxmtry at the 
baftlS pf Maktinea (b.c. 362). The dying exclamation of Epami- 
uondas—“ I have lived long enough, for I die unconquered ”—^was 
the farewell to that glory which he alone had» obtained for Thebes; 
and his last breath was spent in bidding his countrymen make 
peace. * Pelopidas had fallen two years before at the- battle of 
Cynoscephalce in Thessaly (b.c. 364). All parties, ^cept Spaiita, 
were content to join in a general pacification, on the basis of the 
stfllftm qflo^ reqpgnising the new constitution of Arcadia, «nd the 
independence of Messene. To this last‘article Sparta would not 
consent; but her spirit of practical resistance was confined to the 
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Agesilaus, who, in his eightieth year, sought a new field ^or 
his restless energy in Egypt. After aiding Kectanebe IL to obtain 
the crown,* he died on Ids road to Gyrene, b.o. 361. 

After the pacification, the. power of Thebes speedily collapsed ■ 
-in 'a manner that showed how completely she owed her snd(%a 
elevation to the brilliant qualities of her few great statesmen. 
Sparta was finally fallen. The new power of Arcadia was yet in 
its infancy. A dull pause appears to fidl upon the scene of energy 
and conflict, while the exhausted states await the new destiny 
which was prepared for them by the accession of Philip to the 
thronqof Macedonia (b.c. 359). Athens alone seemed to retain, 
in her free constitution, her maritime power, and her suc^ssion 
of able statesmen, vigour venough to become the champion of 
Hellenic life and lil>erty. The long train* of matchless orators, 
who ruled the debates of her ecclesia and pleaded ^causes in her 
courts, had been crowned by the f&st appearance of Demosthenes, 
in his eighteenth year (b.c. 364). Her dicama was'Still flourishing, 
thoiigh her tragedians were no longer comparable to .^schylus, 
-Sophocles, and Emipides, and the*satire of the 6l5 Comedy had', 
passed into the comparatively pointless Middle (Jom^y. It was 
not till the following generation* that the New Comedy of msOmcrel 
and intrigue flourished in the hands of I*hilemon and Menander. 
Plato was still alive, and Aristotle was twenty-four years old; but 
the great sects of philosophy were yet in their infancy. The art of 
Phidias had lost none of its beauty in the hands of Scopas and 
Praxiteles; and painting was approaching the perfection which it 
afterwards reached in the hands of Apelles. These fair fruits from 
the root of Hellenic liberty attained their perfection ns the stem 
^at bore them began to wither. 

We must not close this chapter without one hasty gl^ce at the 
fortunes of the Sicilian Gr^ks, from'Sie ^efSat of’Ihe Athenians 
to a period somewhat later than the present epoch. The repulsq, 
of the Athenian attack on Syracuse was followed by a succession 
of party contests, which ended in the triumph of the aristocratic 
party under the celebrated Dionysius, who seized the tyranny in 
the same year that witnessed the close of the Peloponnesian* War 
(b.c. 406). He terminated a long series of conflicts with the 
Cg 3 rthaginian§ by a peace in B.c. 393; and he had reduced* 
most of Sicily and Mag^a Grsscia beneath his rule by b.c. 384. 
Sjoracuse was ucw<only second to Athens in the ex^nt add . 

dour of its buildirfg8,*ddck8, and fortificationB, and tO’ SpartH in ‘ 

• See ch»p,^vii. p. 140. 
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£^litical influence. Dionysius was a warm friend to Sparta, and 
we have «n«re than once had occasion to allude to the succours he 
sent her. Ho was a munificent patron of literature, in which he 
himself so far excelled as to have his poems recited at Olympia, 
^d -to carry off prizes for his tragedies at Athens. But the caprice 
of the despot was sho-wn in his dislike to the lofty morality of 
Plato, whom he is said not only to have dismissed from his court, 
but to have consigned to slavery, from which the philosopher was 
rescued by a friend. 

Dionysius the Elder died in B.o. 367, and was succeeded by his 
son of the same name. The younger Dionysius was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Dion, the brother of his facer’s second wife, and the 
enthusiastic disciple of Plato. The philosopher was again induced 
bw Dion to visit the court of Syracuse, which became_a pattern of 
philosophic moderation. But .Slschylus had said, “ This vice is 
somehow inbred in tyranny— ff> distrust friends.” Dionysius was 
taught.to-beli#fe £hat the philosopher was in league evith Dion to 
dethrone hii]^ _ Dion was forced to embark -without a moinent’s 
warning for ^taly; and, after a time, his property was seized to 
enrich the\eourtiers. Plato, having made his escape from the 
capricious lenity of Dionysius, aitd having again ventured back to 
intercede for his friend, finally left Syra<5use, not -without difiS- 
culty, and n^et Dion.at the Olympic festival in B.c. 360. The 
news lie brought of the tyranny of Dionysius, and of his outrages 
on the family of Dion, incitdd tjje latter to an effort for the des¬ 
pot’s overthrow. In the summer of b.o. 357, he landed in Sicily 
with 800 men, and, favoured by the absence of Dionysius, -with a 
^eat part of his fleet, on the coast of Italy, he marched to Syra¬ 
cuse in the night, and at sunrise his little force was seen approaSllk- 
ing the ^tes, their heads crowned with garlands, as in a festival 
proces^^ -^Hhey wfeiconied as deliverers; but it was not 

till after a conflict of nome months that Dion became master of 
the -^rtole city (b.o. 356). The possession of power proved fatal 
to his philosophic liberalism; his acts of tyranny were the more 
odious from the hgpes he had disappointed« and he fell a -victim 
to the ambition of his intimate friend Oallippus (b.o. 353). After 
seven‘years of intestine conflict between successive tyr^ts, the 
.exiled Dionysitw became once more master of the qjty (n.o.’S^fi). 
But his p^er was precarious; other despots ruled in the lieigh- 
bfpaipg^itics; and the Carthaginians threatened^ to be 4he only 
,gaif^B by. the confusion. 

. Ckuce more, as in olden times, the SyracusacuB sougCt'uid in their 
voi.. I. o 
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extremity from their mother-city; and a liberator was found 
the person of ^moleon, a man who united the cmc patriotism of 
the Greek with the inflexible sternness of the Roman. 

Bpace failf us to relaty how, with most inadequate means, he 
slictieoded in the enterprisehow Dionysius was again expellei^ 
(b,c. 343); the. tyrants of the other cities put down; the vast 
hosts of.Carthage defeated at the CrifUisus, and a treaty concluded 
with the Cacrthaginians (b.o. 338). A nobler mbral.- ^icfory 
crowned all these exploits, when Timoleon, refUsing the temptation 
to assume the tyranny, retired to the priTOte house in Syracuse,' 
which, with a modest estate, had been granted him for his services. 
His real reward was in tbe gratitude of Bis new fcllow-citfeens, 
who always received him witR enthusiastic plaudits in the public 
assembly, and on his death, a few years after tlie completionjpf 
his work, followed him to the grave with uhiversal mourning, me 
only tears he had ever n^ade tlxerii shed. He flie’^ im^he same’ 
year ^ Philip of Macedon (b.o. 336). 

Meanwhile the younger Dionysius had retired to Gorioth’, where 
he amused his literary tastes with the instruction of public singers 
and actors, and by opening a school for boys. Historians and 
moralists have never tired of viewing the two Dionysii as types of • 
the Nemesis of tyranny,—insecurity* of its enjoyment, the 
humiliation of its loss. Thp lesson is- tHte, but there'are those 
who are ever needing' to learn it. The sleepless suspicion of 
elder despot is symbolized by the Har .of Dionysius,” a chamber 
into which concealed air-tubes conducted the complaints of the 
captives in his vast dungeons. His ceaseless terror was taught 
by ,himself to the flatterer Damocles, whom )ie placed at a most 
luxurious banquet, with the naked sword suspended-over his head- 
by a single hair. Many a d^sjiot has since experienced revered-a^?- 
strange as those of the younger Dion^ius^ bttt tlit?4Miie has not 
yet come to wdthhold the warning 

“ That* Coimt^’s pedagpgne may now 
Trasafer byword to thy brow.” 


OF vot. I. 
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